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* Everything calculated to the 
advancement of knowledge and 
righteousness is like poison to 
begin with but like nectar in 

| the end." 
E | SWAMI DAYANANDA SARASVATI. 
® (Satyexth, Prakash, Introduction), 


/_ Hail to thee, O Titan, which arises 


i 
m Vnd 


| from the sombre Depths, from the 
| bosom of the abyss, in the sunlight, 
Bran the throne of the Power. 
“Thyshoug has come. "Thou shalt now 
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the Rich, the Vaisya; and now kere 
thou art, the fourth, the Labourer, 
the Sudra. i C- 
III 
Before thee the others also have 
arisen out of the Shadow. Aud upen 
each successively the light from on 
high alighted. In thy turn, O Titan, 
thou shalt be crowned with its glory ! 
IN 


Thou shalt reign but not for thyself. 
Thou shalt reign that an Ideal may 
reign along with thee—a new Ides! 
which none of the others can or will 


.* ‘eign. : 
J \ Il R give to the world. 
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gach time one of them has 

all human greatness’ seemed to 

gunk. For esch time the new 

^y arose from more lowliness. But 
im was rising a higher ideal 
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ow, the last of all, O Titan of 

os, thot art springing up from 

arkest and most frightful deptn. 

| ad before thee the -whole world 

p wembles with fear and curse 
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Yet, itis thou who will. givé_ them 

sat they are searching. And be- 
| caase thou comest from the very 
- lowest; it is thee who brings them 
. the supreme standard Har- 
l mony, Human- Unity ! 
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- - The higher the peak, the deeper the 
| pit! . . . Mankind climbs now her 
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Titan, it is towards that peak tha}, 

thou goest. And the more obscur & 

and humble thou art, the greatev alsc 

it will make thee, and the higher—in 
the gladness of the day break. 

EXT ut | 

'Thou arb 4gloomy mountain, O Giant 

which hides the rising sun. And al 

most all turn away from thee and look , 

to the other horizon —to where all the. —4 


‘suns have set 
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Thou art as a gloomy mountain, 
And that is why I turn towards thee 
And itis why I salute thee, O Titan ‘py 
I salute the Dawn—the Dawn which 
rises behind thee 


l (Br Pr. T. D. Suny.) A | / 
ne of the deepest conyictions of the in one way or another, the gift of God 1 
religious consciousness is that of self-revealing as the condition of mamas 


j revelation, the conviction that God 
has and does reveal himself to the 
“humán soul. Just as in science we 
^ are not dealing with a mere construc- 
tion of the human reason and 
| imagination, but with the understanding 
and interpretation of what is given to 
— us in direct experience; so in relign n 
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achievement, whether in knowledge का. 
in character and life. If it were reall 
true that man could perfcst. himself, i 
knowledge and goodness by his od 
efforts and power, or ifit were true ^. 
that he is evolving towards perfection | 
gion ne uDothing more than a 
ang guidancé in this / 
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process and would have no need for 
God. Our little system of life, like the 


i scientist’s system of the universe, could 
| do without that hypothesis But in 


reality, the conseiousness of God and 
of ourselves as receiving from him the 


„vory greatest and truest things in life 


is the very root of real religion. 

There are just two very simple 
thoughts which I shouldlike to suggest 
in this connection for the consideration 
of those who are at this time thinking of 
the life and taachings of Swami Daya- 
nand; tbey are theughts: which, as he 
recognised, are of fundamental ,impor- 
tance for the religious life. 

The first is this, that if revelation of 
Himself to man is oue of the essential 
attributes of God, we must think of 
God as having revealed Himself to man 
from the beginning. It isthis thought, 
I take it, which is expressed in the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Veda 
and of the revelation to the first four 
Rishis. A similar thought is expressed 
in the opening verses of the Gospel of 
St. John, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God." 
This “Word” or **Veda" is God's self-re- 


velation and is eternal as God himself. - 


Itis *a Light which lighteth every man, 
coming into the world." And it is 
surely a mistake in interpretation when 
it is suggested sometimes that this 


- revelation is restricted to the beginning 


and to those fiest sages, and after that 
it hag to be transmitted by human 
teachers for, as the Yajur Veda says, 
“The great Ruler of the Universe...has 
been eternally instructing His subjects 
the immortal souls in all kinds of know- 


ledge for their good through tle Veda.’ 7 
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to the sincere and honesti- he: 
is no doubt that Swami Devas Awe, 
eved that a man could s! iinariog. 

: LI > 
know God by direct cognitis tiresome 
as by testimony and in ७: anys TES 
could realise the bliss of com ~ sun, 
(upasana). Thus we may accept...) 
revelation which has been given for, 
men andfor alltime, while ouf own 
realisation and understanding "of that 
reveation itself depends upon the direct 
revelaling of God in our own hearts. ^ 


And the second thought is closely 
It is the need.«f 
inward purity, of life and soul as a con- 
dition of our receiving revelation. The 
“objector” in the Satyartha Prakash 
asks, *Why should He have revealed 
the Vedas to those four men alone axd 
not to others as well? That *mputes 
favouritism to God.” And the Swami 
gives the answer. “Among all men 
those four alone were purest, in heart, 
therefore God revealed tht true know- 
ledge to them only." That is still anc 
must always be true. “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” And the emphasis which Swami 
Dayanand laid upon true. Brahma 
charya is one practical application of 
this thought. e 
We differ, perhaps, in our belief as 
to where this perfect purity, which is 
the condition of perfect revelation, is tc 
be found. The Arya Samaj holds tha: 
it must have been found at the begins 
ning: the Christian finds it in the 
person of Jesus Christ But we ma 
both agree that our groatneed and th- 
great practical task of religion, is t 
find’ the way far ourselves and fo 
ers to the attainment of this purit 
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i quest after spiritual achieve- 
| ; has proceeded along two 
l act lines in the whole realm of 
| .efigious endeavour. In Bharat 
_ Varsha this distinction has culminated 
in two philosophical schools, one the 
_ school of Karma-Vada, and the other 
| that of Jnana-Vada. Purva-mimamsa 
| and Uttar-mimamsa, are of these two ~ 
\ schools respectively, the most pro- 
el r isati T Or K 
H nounced erystallisations. he former 
P sehool insists on the performance of 
rites and ceremonies. ‘The latter, on 
Fine other hand, condemns these as 
| futile forms; its emphasis is on 
\ realising the spirit that underlies 
| them. Meditation and reflection are 
the two forms of activity that alone are 
admitted as seful in this latter school. 
| Extremists of this school have gone 
_the length of recommending idleness 
' as the acme of spiritual excellence. 
| Controversies about words have 
resulted in absurdities of dogma on both 
‘sides. TW 
between 


= ‘The original difference 
f two schools, with which the 
controversy, to-day filling volumes, 


‘and dividing two sets of thinkers, as 
if there had been between them some 
deep religious feud as regards 
fundamentals of their faith, appears 
to»have-started, was in all probability 
& difference >of point of view"only. 
| Every abstract thought, no matter 
however subtle and, fine, assumes, 
inasmuch asit is humanly understood, 
a concrete come rehensible form. 
The ° spirit as it lives T 3 
amd thinks in terms of body Ever 
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* shape of pening petals, 
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THE TONSURED. 


` 


on the plane of intellect there is no 


escape from forms and images of 
matter, for mind, too, according to 
Arya philosophers, is a mode of 
matter, It is on this account that 


symbolism plays an importånt part in 
the domain. of the practical-in every 
religion. Creeds - essentially icono- 
clastic have had to;.male concessions 
to image-wofship ‘in some form or 
other.” God ^is Ro doubt imageless, 
and any attempt at meditation of 
His beinge and His workings must 
necessarily be a conscious attempt at 
soeking deliverance from images. Yet 
images by which we mean objects, or to 
put it more philosophically, forms and 
modes of matter, have to be called into 
requisition to crystallize and clarify 
subtleties of abstruse thought. Devotion 
is idolatorous. It revels in temples 
and sanctuaries which with its magic it 
sanctifies as it percieves and locates 
in them its favourite imagery 
and symbolism. Through the whole 
Budhistic and Brahmanie architecture 
there runs a worshipful feeling which 
a certain set of forms, with which 
buildings designed and built under -its 
auspices are endowed, can alone embody 
and express. The dome 
temples, which later wat given up, as 
an anti-Budhist and anti-Brahmanie 
fuith had adopted it as the ०५७४७ of itg 
mosques, stands, say adepts^wn this 
line, for the Lotus of the Heart, which 
with the fringe surrounding it, of the 

I 2 represents the 
process of mental, unfolding at work 
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gotary passes into the temple, is a 
symbol of folded hands. These archi- 
tectural forms cannot, no doubt, take 
the place of a really opening heart or 
really folded hands but the fact that 
they have a suggestive potency which 
deeply influences the prayerful mind 

cannot be denied even by a most in- 
" veterate skeptic. 

The second section of the Mundak- 
Upanishad opens with an injunction to 
perform acts, the execution of 
which is  enjoined by ‘as com- 
mandment of the Vedas Most typi- 
cally embodying ths practical ‘aspect 
. of ‘the Arya religion there stood 
yajnas. The Upanishad 6836013 these ; 
it severely condemus a neglect of them 
as sinful. Besides the physical good 
that must according to physieal laws 
accrue from these performances, the 
yajnas have a spiritual significance of 
their own. ‘The fire that is burnt, and 
of which sd many modes are enumerated 
in the Upanishad is not simply physical 
fire. It is the fire ofthe perfectly 
burnished soul. Physical fire has to ७8 
kept burning and oblations of ghi and 
other materials have to be poured into 
it At the times prescribed. At the 
new moon, at the full moon, after 
every two Seasons, at the conclusion of 
every harvest before new corns are 
consumed—on every oue of these occa- 
‘sions the fire of yajna has to be burnt 
and oblated toe Gue-ts have to Le 
, eutertajned and animals and men with- 
- out means Rave to be looked after, as 
sn essential portion of १८४४७ perfor- 
manees, any detailof* which, ifneglecsed, 
detracts from the merit of She per- 


ed 
occult 
‘had given 16 birth, when symbols ia 
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sacrifice. Fire of sacrifice was the 
ancient symbol, which kept the Arga 
connected with the great aries, 


URED 
those untiring'sacrificers of Es. 
universe. The  oblations, "says. 
rshi, mingle with the rays of the sum, 
and call to the yajman to follow them 
in their resplendent ascent to'"a 
Radiant Abode. 


The Aryan religion is a religion of 
profuse symbolism. It was only when 
this symbolism ceased ‘to embody the 
verities which at the outset 


themselves became the be-all and the 
end-all of raligious practices, that the 
spirit of the votany refused to move 
with^his hands, and gagnes became a 
stagnant pool of manual manipalition: 
of articles. Jnan-Vada or the know- 
ledge-cult was a protest against this 
uuwholesome state of things. The 
latter portion of the same section -of 
the Upanishad is a condemnation of 
what a few lines above has been praised 
and so emphatically preached. The 
boat of yajna, says the rshi, is a 
frail one. The sacred eighteen, com- 
prising the sixteen priests and two 
performers, viz. the yayman and his 
wife can ill propel it, as long as they 
have fixed onit as the final haven. 
They paddle on with their whole might 
but find themselves after a little push 
this side and another that side, nailed 
a3 it were to the spot where they 
started paddling. Their anchdr doés 
not move. Jnan-Vada is Rothing but 
lifting thé anchor. Act one^must,. for 
without paddling, ge boat will not only 


formance. The life of the eancient "not move but m y go adrift and be 


Ary as WAS co. GhiklFeangri Soin 
monthly, seasonal and annual apun 
_ sacrificial fires—“ires Sk some 
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gh porcos bentubots waves to its ang 


In order, iow 
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minous destruetion, y 
eer, that paddling may tend to some 
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E and be not so much labour lost, the 
oe ought to leave its former moorings, 
alive only 
when the spirit underlying 10 remains 


Symbolism can be kept 


incessantly awake. The crest of the 
temple becomes a dead idol when the 
heart that enters it does not blossom 
forthwith. We petrify a living god 
| when we relinquish to the inert stone 
‘the duty of faithful devotion. In 
order that the symbolism of yajna 
|| may not become a lifeless manual exer- 
cise without in it a heart to vivify it, 
|! the rishi recommends secluded medita- 
tion and study. 

Wi 


The Sannyasi, no doubt, is the 
_' acme of -Arya religious excellence. 
|, His is the highest composure of miud. 
y He owns nothing and worries for 
"!pothing. His bread he begs. He 
is above symbols. Butit was through 
' gymbols that he won his way above 
i : them. ` 

|, 


t Not without preparationis this stage 
- é yeached. A Brahmana after grihastha, 
( or before itifit so suits him, repairs 
1 for shiksho to a guru. In his hand is 
S &sgmidha, the symbol of the ancient 
pupil approaching an acharya for learn- 
- t ing. In case he was composed internally, 
५ ०५ the way to sannyas was shown to him, 
jy the way 1. ¢., of living in symbols with- 
11 out dependence on them. It is the 
d sannyasi that dispenses with the yajn- 
t Boss and the shikha, in other words 
the sacred signs of Aryas, and yet it is 
. ke that commands highest respect as 
i religion-practiser. 
Reading through this section of tho 
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Fat, trinity, which stands for the Vedas. 
This and other titles of a similar 
meaning have led to a misgiving among 
scholars as regards the right number 
of books called Veda. Some are of 
opinion that at the outset the Veda: 
were three, and that the Atharvaveda, 
which, they think, is the latest com- 


pilation, found recognition as a revealed | 


book when the epithets, denoting 
three, had already become common, 
The Mundakopanishad, a part of which 
we have expesed in; this article, is an 
Upanishad of: the Atharvaveda. The 
author of this treatise being an 
adherant of the fourth Veda could not 
be-unconscious of the heretic implica- 
tion, from the point of view of his 
school, of the term he was employing 
to denote the Vedas. The word त्रेता, 
if it had stood for three Vedas at the 
outset, should naturally have been es- 
chewed by a rishi of an Atharvavedic 
Upanishad. That he uses this term 
shows that the term has another 
meaning, a meaning that leaves room 
for the Atharva Veda in the 
category of Revealed Literature. 
Jar or त्रयी, as says Swami Dayananda 
stands for the three modes of human 
intellection, viz. the mode of feeling or 
उपासना, the mode of knowledge or 
ज्ञान, and the mode of will कर्म. The 
Vedas, as covering these three modes, 
for in the present mental ¢onsctitution 
of man there can be no fourth inode, 


are called «4t, though their own num- 
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MARTIN LUTHER AND SWAMI DAYANAND SURSWATI. 


(By R. S. VORSHHENTY ) | 


'The history of mankind is, at bottom 
the history of the great men, who have 
worked in this world. Great men alone 
are the true benefactors of humanity 
Iu every age,in every country, great 
men come down to this earth at due 
intervals, dispel the darkness prevailing 
all round with their angelic radiance 
permeate the whole atmosphere , with 
their celestial glory, bewitch the world 


with their beatific vision for a time, and‘! 


then suddenly disappear leaving all 
humanity spell bound, gazing at vacancy 
and lost in gaping wonder 


At rare epochs of history they shóot 
into this world like a bolt from the 
blue, electrify all objects, animate and 
inanimate, set ablaze the smouldering 
souls with their sacred fire, rouse the 
slumbering masses from lethargy, whirl 
all people into breathless activity and 
then vanish almost in the twinkling of 
an eye. On this mortal stage these 
creat men come from God on moment- 
ous occasions only. Some are given 
time enough to play their full master- 
part; but to some only a short career 
is granted, and before they have played 
their full part, down falls the cruel 
„curtain on the grand scene, and the 
gifted actor igsnatched away beyond 
the reach of human sight 


e How thany a hero is not thus forcibly 
taken away by the pitilesShand of time ? 
How many a noble career is not thus 
nipped in the bud ? How many a mes- 

. sage has not been left undelivered? How 


many a roforg jn e 
o 


How many 


t 18 T 


But naturally gifted as these great 
men are, in the short space of time 
they are allowed, they work so inten 
sively that by the sheer amount of thei 
work and still more by its value they 
leave a treasure behind that is sufficient 
to move the wonder of many a gene 
ration to come and evoke applause and 
admiration from many a progeny yet 

«unborn 


~ 


e But how'these great men come, tha 
is a mystery. But, no, our Gita clearly 
points out :— 


यदा यदाहि धमेस्य 'ग्लानि भवति भारतः। 
अभ्युत्थानम धमस्य तदाऽऽत्मान स्शजास््यःहमू | 
परित्राणाय साधूनां, विनाशाय च द्रष्कतामः। 
aà संस्थापनार्थाय सम्मवामि युग युगे ॥ 
Whenever the world suffers from los 
of religion, time and agaif,, I send som 
man to protect the good and to destro 


the wicked and to establish relicio 
fresh 


We deal here with the lives: of tw 
such men who have come as: reformer 
into this world at two different tima 
in two different countries to serve th. 
cause of religion. The one is Marti 
Luther, who saw the light of day o 
10th November 1483 at Eisleben 3 
Germany, and the other is. Swar 
Dayanand who was born: in the ye. 
1824 in an obscure village of, Tanka 
in Kathiawar, India EA >. 


Both these reformers were bor 
when their countrymen were sufferim 


sp fh can oat ji ed, da. terribly at the hands of those: sel£im 


portant “HH gious eccolesiasts, WE 


9 avowed to have taken a perpetual ec 


[= of religion from God; who decla- 
red themselves above the authority 
of the sacred books; who received 
homage of king and beggar alike ; whose 
word was law ; whose curse was eternal 
‘damnation ; whose blessing was a pass- 
port to heaven: at whose feet grove- 
Ned the rich lords and the erudite 


| 3 woman, 
hi PARENTAGE AND. HOME LIFE: 
Hi Beth, Luther: and Dayanand . were 
lnourished IN A SIMILAR ATMOSPHERE 
‘and resembled each other in every 
"respect, in their boy-hood, save in 
{go far that Dayavand or to call him 
by his baptismal name, Mool Shankar 
_ t was fortunate in having more prosper- 
£ ous parents than Luthor's, Both were 
(taught to offer blind allegiance to the 
_} sacerdotal heads— Luther to respect the 
8 cardinal at Rome and his legates and 
_, Dayanand to idolise the temple priest, 
t whom he in his after life termed ‘Popes’. 
© Both were fed on superstitions. But 
.& while superstition never left Luther till 
1 his end, Dayanand grew up to be the 
६ archenemy of superstition and all, that 
3 - did not conform to reason. € 
- P2. Daysnand took his early lessons in 
E Yajurveda Samhita and Rudri from his 


AM ER? 


fa 
a uther owing to.his parents’ illite- 
narrow pecuniary means had 


ther who was well read in Vedic lore. ॑ 


, hospice Suwlrezerluoviistetbrorengbleciothenfdhy 
tended school without payin g 80, corrupt. 
1 A E 2003 LI a ets : 


. MARTIN LUTHER AND SWAMI DAYANAND SURASWATI. 


fees and begged his bread from door to 
door, Luther from his very cradle had 
to experience all the horrible calamuties 
that can befall a poor boy. By singing 
ballads in the streets and at the doors, 
he recieved his alms. Many a night 
he had to sleep without having a single 
meal throughout the day, and many a 
wintry day he had to pass without any 
warm clothing. As if all this misery 
was not enough, Nature always subje- 
eted him to one disease or another. 


REVOLUTION IN fur HER'S SPIRIT. 


Soon comes a great change over 
Luther. When nineteen years of age 
ana studying law at Erfurt college, he 
lost his dearest friend and boon compa- 
nion Alexis, who died of a lightning 
shock, falling prostrate at Luther's 
feet. This catastrophe revolutionised 
the mind of Luther, who was naturally 
intelligent and sensitive. Such were 
the emotions that spontaneous!y shot 
through his heart. Man's life is trans- 
itory like a bubble in water. He dis- 
appears almost in the twinkling of an 
eye. When the span of our life is so 
short, to hanker after and pride -on 
riches, rank, honour, fame, or sovereign- 
ty is man’s greatest folly, Mortals 
as we are, it is nothing» short of fool- 
hardiness to run after applause and 
worldly prosperity. When it is certain 
that all the material possessions of the 
world are a nine day’s wonder and 
destined to decay, and vanish’ like 
moonlight, js it not madness to 10988 
the priceless jewel of the service of God, 
the service of religion?” The effect 
¿of this on Luther was magical. He 
took a vow to serve God, by reforming 
sstrandaneligaon, which had grown 

When 22;" plunged into 


Bb! 


Wu 9 


R 294.105,V51V 


151451 

‘the Hrfurt convent of the Augustinian 
Eremites and after due novitiate be- 
came a monk. 

BEVOLT IN DAYANAND’S SPIRIT 

It was Dayanand’s fourteenth year 
When on the ‘Shivaratri he was asked 
by hisfather to keep fast in the usual 
orthodox Hindu fashion, Dayanand 
without having his breakfast went with 
his father to the village temple which 
was one mile distant, and passed the 
whole day hearing recitations frog, reli 
gious texts. When Bightapprgaehed, the 
father enjoined his „son to keep *awake 
till morning Dayanaud's mother iu 
vain protested against thiseinjumction 
At last the boy azreed to fo'low his 
father's example. Up to the midnight 
hour Dayanand devised to keep off 
sleep by sprinkling water over his eyes 
every time they winked ; but his fathe: 
and all the menin the temple fell asleep 
All Nature was shrouded in utter 
darkness, only relieved by the solitary 
light flickering above the huge idol 
But for the drowsy tinklings of the 
Sheep in a distant fold, all was calm and 
quiet. 
to"excite the worst fears of an ordinary 
boy. But Dayanand was mide of a 
tougher’ stuft; and obedience to 
father’s command was a most religious 
duty binding on him. Thus it was 
that he defied all the attacks of sleep 
and sat on his knee like a soldier on 
duty before the sacred idol 


But kœ » 0198 boy stands up all of a 
sudden, and then sits down, falls into a 
reverie, starts up, and is then again 
carried along a whirl of ideds till he 
loses himself in complete ab$traction 
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. This scene was dreary enough ` 


his | 


$ ‘ 


No. Certainly No. Dayanand was the 
last man to believe in anything of the 
sort. He was every inch a pr 9 

man. He never took in any- 

thing unless it corresponded to ha 
facts, What was it then? It was 
ordinary thing, an occurrence of e 
day life, & thing out of the many that 
we daily see. The difference is of eyes 
and no eyes. Dayanand had the eye to. 
see, and to see clearly and accurately. | 


A young mouse came running out of. 
% hole, curled round the idol and snat- 


3 ched off the sweets—the sacred god's 


"food. One nfuy well wonder how this 
trivial thing could be the cause. of such 
a big phenomenon—-the turning of a boy 
ato, the mighty wltole-hozeing reformer 
But it is to be noted that thoges who 
take lessons from the merest trifles of 
our daily life are truly great. What is 
there in picking morals from big and 
pregnant events, for even *a fool can 
grow wiser thereby i का 


But this was not a revolution ‘yt 
It was the first of those steps that led 
to the revolt of Diyananda from the 
faith ineuleated to him from his dd 
infancy. And this shows the tenaeio: 
nature of Duyanand, who would not 
be convinced of a thing until af 
deep meditation over it. He oo 
eight years more to coma to a E 
resolution. When 16 years of age 
Dayanand saw his sisters death, ani 
when he suffered the shock of S 
affectjonate uncle's death, he Was fi 
19 years, —nineteen, the age of T; 2 
revolution d 


ES 


Oh ! what watdb Gat kaxgroJa geht, HEA css 0॥:0079म31 8080 though i 


sudden changajp thé mind of Dayanand ? 
— | A pavoladio No, An incbiration ? 


should not be bound 


Li 


रेन... C. 


É and should leave home. 
a to the parents insistence on his 
narriage, Dayanand's idea took three 
years to mature, At the age of 
| twenty-one Dayanand left home and 
| n me a Brahamachari. Next year 
| he took Sannyas like Luther, who 
|! entered the monastry in his 22nd 
| year. Henceforward, Dayanand was 
| known as Dayanand Sarswati. 


a FURTHER: CAREER. 


. Both Luther: and Dayanand were 


| disgusted with the religious systems 
Nir, i 
J of the day. 


religious places in the 30th year 
r lives, Luther went to visit 
y city of. Rome and Dayanand 
he holy city of Hardwar. Both 
returned disgusted--Luther with the 
unm lives led by the Pope and the 
‘gy in general and Dayanand with 
a the immorality of the. Sadhus and 
AP. the blind superstitions of 

ho believed that a dip in 


ges was enough to attain sal- 
j ४ ai 


. acquired 
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flesh-eating most severly, and thence 
proceeds to Badri Narayan and Kedar 
Nath, two of the most sacred places 
of the Hindus and then starts on 
a tour to all the important towns of 
Northern India. i 

Both of our heroes eommence serious 
study and both take practically the 
same time overit. But while Luther 
studies  as- professor of Theology, 
Dayanand receives his education at the 
feet-ef the most learned man of the 


age, Swamni*Virjahand Sarswati, the 


sun of “Vyakafan, Dayanand masters 
Mahabhashya and Ashtadhyayi under 
his. Guru": 

. It will not be out of place to give 
here an anecdote about Dayanand and 
his Guru. Swami Dayanand's teacher 
who was populary known as Dandiji 
had at the age of five lost both his 
eyes by smallpox. But with the loss 
of his external eyes his mental vision 
grew brighter, As the fates would 
have it, in his eleventh year the boy 
lost his parents too... Blind he already 
was, he became an orphan now. Owing 
to the bad behaviour of his brother he 
left the parental roof and earning his 


bread by begging reached Hardwar, . 


by his steady, diiigence he 

mastery over Vedic litera- 
ture and Sanskrit Grammar. He then 
establ shed a school at Muttra and 
began to teach students. But an iras- 
cible man as he was, most of his pupils 
fled away in the middle of thai: educa- 
tion. On 14 November 1860, Dayanand 
arrived at Muttra and proceeded direct 


where 


. to call at Dandiji's hovel. 
.  Dandiji was at home then and hea- 


29108 deo letisa dA; — 
१०९६ a “Who are you?" ^ छह yOu ? 'sannyasi." 
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“Dayanand Saraswati’. 


Do you know 
anything of Vyakaran? 


“Yes sir I 


- know Sarswat ete” responded Dayanand. 


3 


The teacher thereupon opened the door, 
let him in, made a test of his know- 
ledge and then said, “You ought to 
know the works of the sages (risbis) 
and not men”, 

“So teach me them, swami ji” was 
the ready response of Dayanand. ” 
“Yes, if you take a vow to leave the 
works of men". Dayanand took the 
necessary vow, which ho most faithfully 
fulfilled in his life. Dayanand "had to, 
meet no pecuniary diffičulty in his 
studies, as he was‘ well provided for by 
some local charitably disposed men. 

Dayanand most devoutly served his 
Guru. It was hisdaily routine to bring 
six big earthen pots full of water trom 
the Jamuna which was not quite close 
by, for his teacher's bath. And he 
long cherished in his memory the rod 
of his Guru, who had an unerring be- 
lief in the saying, ‘Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.’ 

When he had learnt all that his 
teacher could teach him, Dayanand pre- 
pared to leave Muttra. According tothe 
eustom of the day he came before his 
Guru with his present. Dayanand had 
hothing valuable with him to offer; so 
he had ‘brought a pound of Dandiji's 
favourite cloves and with this present“ 
asked farewell saying, “Sire, what 
thing can I have to offer you?” 

* | shall ask of you a thing that you 
1806” spake  Dandij. ‘‘ Whatever is 
uf my power I am readg to sacrifice,” 
was Dayanand’s.prompt reply. 

Glad at this promptness, Virjanand 


- Saraswati blessed his pupil saying * Deer 


son, go into the world, let your lgarning 
bear rich fruf? S sitas tuse on 
try. WVindiwate the tri) religious, 
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advice is too well known to history.” 
The next five years Dayanand : 
in touring Agra, wbere he spent abo 
two years preaching against Shrim 
Bhagwat and idolatry and Jodhpo 
and other states where he studied t 
Vedas and Gwalior where he condem 
ed once more Shri‘mad-Bhagwat tl 
time before the Raja of that place. 
On 12th, March 1867 he arrived 
Hardwar on the occasion of the Kum 
a big fair which is held every twell 
year, and there«he gave a public ch: 
enge for discussien on religion - 
planting a banner known as Pakha 
Khandini Pataka, Whoever came 
discuss with him returned crest-fall 
and jmpressed by the erudition a 
genius of Dayanand. “Dayanand v 
43, when he thus became an out a 
out reformer, ready to break alb t 
barriers of Pauranic Hinduism, a 
realising that asceticism was a nece 
ary precedent to becoming a success 
reformer bade सचे वेपूणे स्वाहा to all! 
property. Taking with him only a k 
cloth for his dress, he entered upon | 
duties. 
The reformer's life of both Dayana 
and Luther has begun now. Now has | 
gun also their chequered history- 
history trials and tribulations whieh bc 
undergo with a rare couwage and foi 
tude ahd meet calamity wpon calami 

wath a marvellous equanimity. — 
tt 


M - LUTHER'S CAREER. 
Dats NHB socrot for long t 
the church had grown a very corr 


iu 
ta =. 


É land effete institution. Everybody 
new that the laity led better lives 
‘than the clergy. People felt that :the 
| organisation provided for the salvation 
\ of souls was serving for their des- 
'' bruection. x 


= Itis not that attempts had not been 
. ‘made to reform the church. Many men 
- ‘had openly spoken of the abuses of the 
_ church, and had directly contravened 
. the Pope's authority. But all attempts 
had so far failed. 

o. It was Luther who was destined to 
«successfully defy the universal power 
i of Pope. In 1517 there came into the 
|s neighbourhood of Wittenberg a. papal 
 iemissary, named Tetzel, to sell Indul- 
>i gences. The theory of Indulgences is an 
| 1 extremely intricate one, and a defence 
| y for the practice can perhaps be made 
| i out; but for the action of Tetzel abso- 
ilutely ne defence is possible. He 
_ ¿ told the igaorant peasants who gather- 
- 1 ed round him that for the money they 
1 t paid him they would receive assurance 
_ £ of the. escape of friends and relations 
(from the fires of purgatory. Clearly 
1 Tetzel was selling the power to com- 
| 8mit sin with impunity. Luther's 
- spirit seeing this burnt within him, 
tjand he soon came to a decision. In 
} | 


ing upon the Cathedral door at Witten- 
| erg 95 theses or contentions against 
tA 

] ready to support by argument. Juu- 
‘t ther wag a profound conservative and a 
reluctant innovator. He wanted'mere 
yeform in the church. He. was not 
for the destruction of the Papacy but 
: M कक, कत o dh 
and,his a ents spoiled the whole 3 in g 
Cajetan by pUtüBpAfómwievu wer 
tof Pope Clement VI drove Luther tog bo for th. Gore 0० 


October 1517 he published by fasten-. 
Indulgences, which he declared himself. 


disliked as a Spaniard; t 
the Pope ` 


tea pong BARE ra le. ysellowing 
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declare, that no Papal decree was a 
sufficient authority for him. So that 
having assailed authority in that which 
it tolerated or ignored, he assailed it 
now in that which it directly affirmed, 
and was no longer “a mere intruder, 
proftering unwelcome advice, but a 


barbarian thundering at the gates of . 


Rome.” 


The Pope then sent another agent 
Mitetz by name who tried. to win over 
Luther by amiable means. The spe- 
cific evil of Indulgences Luther had 


. denounced” was now admitted by the 


authorized representative of the Holy 
See. But never did the Pope fulfil 
whet he promised through his mouth- 
piece, and so the matter stood where 
it was. 


In the summer of 1519 another 
person John Eck caine upon the scene 
to diseuss terms with Luther. At 
Leipzig he told Luther, because he 
defied the Pope it did not follow that 
he would defy the councils, specially 
a council held in Germany, under the 
protection of a German Emperor. But 
Luther could not possibly have any 
reverence for a council which had burnt 
Huss; nor had he any interest in re- 
forms which he deemed external and 
not making for inward change, He 
now boldly declared that he was against 
both Pope and councils and that the 
authority by which he stood was the 
Bible only. Since this disputation of 
Liepzig Luther was the m; 
cuously popular man 
ता Emperor 


, mógt conspi” 
in Germany. 
Charles was 
he Pope as an 
50 now Luther gained 
because 
Aat Germany should 

Dataa (111181 | 


italian ; and 


be for tht 
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Seripture made the whole nation rally 
to his standard. In June 1520,.after a 
years deliberation, Luther was con- 
demned as the teacher of 41 heresies. 
The Pope Leo X issued against his 
a Burt’ of excommunication. Luther 
solemnly made a bonfire of the ‘ Bull’ 
and the volumes of the canon Law. 


In 1521 came the memorable Diet 
of Worms.. It was the most important 
of all the Diets held. Luther was 
summoned to attend, and the Emperor 
gave him a safe conduct. a’hgre were 
many who advised him not to ge, ,and 
warned him that the safe conduct 
would be violated, as it hag been in 
the case of Huss; but Luther’ gate 
a most spirited reply, that he would 
goon even if every tile in the city 
were a devil. Luther faced the gather- 
ing of the potentates of Germany at 
Worms ; confessed to the authorship 
of his works and refused to retract. 
* Here l stand” He said, “I can do 
no otherwise, so help me God.” He 
was thereupon putto the Ban ofthe 
Empire and was taken in disguise by 
his friend and patron, the. Elector of 
Saxony, under whose protection he 
lived a secluded life for some time in 
the’ Wartbgrg Castle. There he 
‘translated the New ‘Testament into 

German. 


In 1522 another Diet was called at 
Nuremberg. The Diet drew up 4 
statement a of German grievances 
aminst the? Papacy. and the religious 
movement hecume almost a national 
one. . 


In 1524 broke out the Peasants’ M They earried ५718830765 to prevent any 
revolt. It has 0९900 blr ARAN १४९०० tears pagani Lutherans | id 


- much «riticism Qf Lüther. 


FY pea- 
a sants had many long grievances against 


396 


their lords, the princes. The liberty 
of whieh Luther spoke seemed to pro- 
mise them some change, in their own 
social condition. They burst out into 
rebellion especially in the west and 
south-west of Germany and they 
put out their demands in twelve arti- 
cles, They claimed, as Luther claimed ° 
for his religious movement, that their 
demands should be regarded in the 
light of Scripture. The result was a 
civil war, in which Luther, to be sure, 
sided against the peasants. 

^? For this act Luther has been sub- 
jected to much criticism His critics 
often forget thit Luther was a religious 
reformer, pure and simple. He did 
not stand to secure the redress of 
sociab grievances. It was the mistake 
of the peasants to drag Luther's;mame 
into their private revolt. Their re- 
volt had no tinge of religion. It was 
based on mere economie ‘grievances. 
But still, Luther cannot be -eXonerated 
from the guilt of asking the princes 
to adopt rigorous measures against the 
peasants. He did proceed to extremes 
and perhaps not unknowinely, for he 
wanted to secure the aid of 
the powerful princes in the pro- 
pagation of his faith. ‘But 
criticism is often pushed too far, 
and this I wish the reader to 
guard against. Luther brought much 
unpopularity on his movement by his 
such behaviour towards the peasants. 
Many of the regular clerzy went over 
and many towns, and the princes and 
the common poople were uncertains 
Therefore*the Catholic party gained | 
ground.at the Diet of Spires in 1529. 


it, was against these measures, th. 
aA DF Doon nn anon VI 


E the side of Luther, made the protest 
_ from which Protestantism has its name. 


_ Luthers eyes were closed in death 
‘in 1546. After him, his movement, 
‘that was based upon a firm foundation, 
' - gathered more and more strength with 
the lapse of time. The more opposi- 
tion it met with, the fiercer it grew. 
“The more the Catholics tried to crush 
it by force, the more furiously it deve- 
| loped. The seed planted by Luther 
|... in German soil, soon germinated, 

struck root, end developed into the 
-mighty tree, whose branches ovv 
t| | spread all Europe. The Protestant 
| 2... religion is, upto this day, a- living 
y ‘religion, claiming millions of adherents 
in all the Christian countries of the 
world., 


“SWAMI DAYANAND'S CAREER. 
Dayanand won his first laurels at 
— Karanwas, a village on the Ganges, in 

district » Bulandsbahar. He preached 
here in very forcible terms that the 
_ Ganges is not a diety, and has nothing 

l ed about it but it is a mere ordinary 

iver. He spoke twice there and there 
ie close of his last speech, which was 


i 


al 
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he ruffians hand, broke it, and 
him to the ground. 


E OL) penne regarded the representa- 
. tion of Ram's or Krishna’s life in* Lilas 
by the Sanatanists as a desecration. 
Aot like the idea of a boy 
laying $he part of a Sita, foritaffected 
£ the boy's moral character. Hə prva- 
: led again t these lilas wherever he 
A went. 0८900६1860 

७ Ramlila that had just begun. MEDION 
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In the same year his venerable 
teacher Swami Virjanand Saraswat 
passed away. Dayanand said, that with 
his death the sun of Vyakaran had set— 
surely a high but just compliment. 


The same year 1868 saw his religious 
disputations at Fanukhabad. One 
was held with Shri Gopal Shastri and 
the other with Haldar Ojha, both or. 

-the subject of idolatry, The dispute 
tions resulted in a rout owing to the 
Pauraries creating disorder. 


From Rarrukkabad he arrived at 
Cawnpore.~ Just then the now well 
known Prayag Narain Shivalaya was 
building, He condemned idolatry and 
iad ‘the idols of many temples thrown 
into the Ganges. Here a big disputa- 
tion also was held with Haldar Ojha 
‘and Lakshman Shastri. 


Over this disputation, Mr. W. Thane, 
distt. Majistrate presided. The result 
of the disputation may be better given 
in the president’s own words :— 


* Gentlmen, at the time in question I 
decided in favour of Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, faquir, and I believe his 
arguments are in accordance ° with 
Vedas. I think he won the day.” 


On 16 Nov. 1869 Swaini Dayanand 
won the most important victory over 
the Pauranics in the disputation held 
at Karhi against a, host of pandits, 
among whom were such erudite scholars 
as Swami Vishudhanand, Pt. Madhava- 
charya aud Pt. Bala Shastri, «At 
Kashi Swamiji. gave — numberless 


speeches and vanquished the Sanata: 
mists in many a combat. 


alioa pelhsirewsihrecatoppadogis ली went to Calcutta to 


" perversions! Brahma Samaj, In 1874 


PA 
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he condemned Purdah system at Praya 
where he began preaching against 
Islam and Christianity 


In 1875 he arrived at Bombay, where 
he received an anonymous letter asking 
Swamiji to refute twenty-four argu- 
ments written therein against his 
teachings. Swamiji refuted all the 
points most cogently and convincingly 
Here he also set up the first Arya 
Samaj and got- 28 rules framed by a 
committee to ouide and regulåte his 
Arya Samaj institutions 
at Lahore he reduced 
ten. 


these rules to 


Jn 1877 he proceeded to *Auyitsay, 
where he saved many students from 
conversion to christiamty. When he 
had toured all the towns of Northern 
India, he made up his mind to push 
into the interior of Rajputana, And 
as he had a premonition of the danger 
there, he bequeathed in 1882 all his 
property to a committee known as the 
* Paropkarini Sabha” before proceed- 
ing to the Rajput States. He preached 
his mission in every state in the teeth 
of fierce opposition from the  Rajas 
During his last stay at Jodhpur he 
heard that the Maharaja of that state 
had a coneifbing with whom he was 
deeply in love. He soon seized an 
opportunity to reprove the Maharaja 
in his paramour’s presence, The con- 
cubine chafing at this crushing insult 
got one day the milk for Swami Daya- 
hande nxixod with powdered glass 
[Swamiji vomitted it out, but alas! the 
glass had done its fatal work all too 
soon. It cut his bowels through and 
through. ~ 


Subsequently: 


^ Vedit literature 
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Colonel Sir Pratap Singh, who announ- 
ced a reward of Rs. 2000 for any man 
who could cure Swamiji. Civil Surgeon- 
Adams and Dr. Newman were in cons- 
tant attendance. Swamiji was taken 
to Mount Abuin the hope that the 
bracing air of hills might do what the 
sandy air’ of the plains failed to do 
But all proved in vain to check the - 
cruel advance of death 


Swamiji then asked Sir Partap 
Singh to take him back ,to the plains. | 


fe was accordingly taken down to 


Ajmere. Orn,30 October 1883, on the 
De wali festivak after duly saying his 
prayers and performing havana he 
spoke out thus “Oh! Almighty Lord 
If such is your wish, Aha! let it be 
fulfilled.” Swamiji changed his side 
on the bed, held breath for some? time - 
and then at once passed away 


This tragic scene impressed on the 
plastic mind of Gurudutta, who was an 
atheist by that time, belief in the exis- 
tence of God and also convinced hin? of 
the marvellous power of Yoga which 
helped the Yogi in giving up the mortal 
frame so cheerfully 


THE TWO PERSONALITIES COMPARED 


Both Martin Luther and Swami 
Dayanand were well versed in their 
religious literature, although Dayanand 
spent much more time over and read 
much more of religious literature than. 
Luther. But, none the less, Luther 
had a minute and critical knowledge 09 
the Bible, So had Dayanand an प्रौ-- 
assailable . mastery over ° the vast! 
He interpreted the 
Vedas and the Upanishads in au 


All medical aide Waxapaani ad kn dài, coming ७8:20 ०७९७९७७९४० Uy molo m E P 


was requisitioned by requisitioned by Swamijit) friend 
"TD le 


corresponding to the true spir 


sages. Add to all this an expert's know- 
ledge of Sanskrit Vyakarana, the intri- 
eate subtleties of which only the gifted 
few can master; and then we can 
.appreeiate the scholarship of Dayanand. 
Both Martin Luther and Swami 
Dayanand stood against mighty old 
religious systems of their day*—Luther 
against Roman Catholic religion and 
Dayanand against Pauranic Hinduism. 
Both evinced a superhuman boldness 
in revolting against tradition, and long- 
established customs and usages Both 
fought against heavy odds and both. 
fought single-handed. „Both encoun: 
terea great risks and faced them with 
arare equanimity. Both were strict 
moralists, abhorring plays, balls, dancing 
| and everything savouring of luxury or 
| big diving. Both took simple food 
SÉ 


and wore simple clothing. Both were 
. used to bear up against all the rigours 
| of the "weather. In. scorching heat 
d and freezing cold, it was the pastime 
{ of both to go into the country preach. 
| ing and making converts to their faith. 
Both covered the most part of their 
| journey walking. Both chose the 
rigorous life of a monk or sanyasi. 
1 Both spoke the blunt truth, unre- 
fined though it be. Both spoke the 
1 simple clear-cut language, free from all 
| bombast, figure or metaphor. Both 
T were keen and enthusiastic १७७७७०७; 
| and'cogent and convincing reasoners. 
Both succeeded paractically’ in their 
J aims. Neither Luther could convert 
the whole of Christendom to his. faith ; 
could Dayanand uproot Pauranic 
dui नला टाक Both proved 

iau 


ainst. ^ 


f 


nanently diseased anl 


owness of the systems: they- . back upon. 


reformer and a religious reformer only, . 


\ / qaox. phyiiqueysuwenle CoDan vanan mor, religious as 
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frail constitution ; but Dayanand was a 
strong, sturdy and vigorous man, 
Luther possessed ugly and repulsive 
features; Dayanand, although of a 
sallow complexion, had ruddy cheeks 
and a well-favoured appearance. Luther 
was of medium height; Dayanand's 
was a towering stature, full six feet 
high. 


Luther was superstitious “to the very 
last hou’: of his life ; Dayanand was the 
arch«—fighter against superstition, 
Luther could retract what he had 
once said: Dayanand was the last man 
to retract anything. Luther was a bit 
ofa gowdrd and hesitating and halt- 
ing in his beliefs ; Dayanand was fully 
sure of every word he uttered, and 
every belief he entertained. Luther 
was an intellectual tyrant; with his 
views you must agree, otherwise you 
were a heretic in his eyes, But Daya- 
nand was. just the opposite sort of 
man. He did not force his views on 
any man, but hə could convince his 
opponents of their untruth and his 
truth before asking them to conform to 
his faith. Luther was not wholly con- 
seious of what he was doing ; Dayanand 
was fully sure and conscious of his 
great potential work.. Luther stood 
against one evil system; Dayanand 
fought sgainst a multitude of religions— 
Pauranic Hinduism, Buddhism, Jain- 
ism, Islam; Christianity, Brahmo Samaj, 
New Vedant and quite a host of, others. 


Luther had one patron, the Elector 
of Saxony to protect him in time of 
danger; Dayanand had none to fall 
Luther was a religions 


wollasiocial. g 
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‘the progenitor of the unrestricted order of the day; when t 


- extreme, yet unattained in history; other, the forerunner of the 
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But the movements of both have was rapidly encroaching and C 
borne very rich fruit. Luthers Re- ty had begun to swallow the ra 
formation is the parent of the vast file of Hindu society when the 
modern European civilisation, which dants of Gautama and Kana 
has brought a marvellous change in clean forgotten what their 
literature, language, manners, and were when the descendants 
general outlook and mentality of the and Shankara were scoffing 
people; so is Dayanand’s “Arya Samaj”  charya; when child marria 


freedom prevailing in the society to- rending cries of the cow and - 
day. Just as the French Revolution, widow were ringing in the 
and war of American Independence are Polytheism and Atheism wi 
traceable to’ the Reformatign moye- away Monotheism whe th 
ment, so the present calls of “back to of Rama and Krishna were 
the Golden past ‘back to^the cottage’ ping snakes, trees and graves 
and ‘back to the charkha”are ultimately + short dark ignorance stalked in Arya 
treaceable to Dayanand’s missisn which “yarta, the lard of Rishis a 


taught people to admire India’s, hoary Both Luthedrand Sra tE DEA 33 
' ayanan 
headed past, the Golden Vedic Age were staat toon X Ana DOCE : 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. J eved much. Although muc 


Both of these great men were sent to the coming generations to | 
into this world at the most opportune Europe as well as in India, 
time, neither too early nor too late. way has been shown clearly en 
Luther was born when the Christian these two great men, one t 
religion was hurrying headlong into light of the XVI eantury ० Ei 
the abyss of rank superstition and the other the polestar o 
blind belief ; and Dayanand was born,  teenth-century Indi ; one 
when the higher Hiudu castes had of the Bible and the other, 
carried their barbarism towards the pion of the Vedas; one th 
lower orders of society to a horrible modern Huropesn civilisatic 


T 
when grosg materialism of the West National awakening of tod: 
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f much voluntary suffering to them- 
elvés. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi is 
)bviously one of such rare souls. And 
he Indian People, recognising the 
zreatness of the soul born amongst 
them, deeply grateful for his efforts 
to help them, even though not yet able 
to fully follow or even quite accept in 
mind allthe advice given by him to 
them, have, by right instinct and 
»0mmon consent, surnamed him 
Mahatma, the 'great-souled'. 


* He tried to save others,, himself he ^^ 


‘sould not save’—was said of. Jesus the 
“Christ. The saying recotds a single, 
‘act. Butit indicates a general law 
‘also. He who would save others, 
“sannot save himself; he who would 
‘save himself, cannot save others. The 
‘wood that is to warm others, must first 
‘ose its own life, must be severed from 
"ts roots, must become fuel and go into 
tthe fire. "Thus has it always been with 
- hose who would help their fellow-men, 
tbe they called servants, be they called 
fjaviours. Thus it has been with 
"Mahatma Gandhi. Thus it was been with 
3 al Gangadhar Tilak. the  Loka-man- 
£ 18, ‘ the honored of the People’, his 
loost noteworthy and immediate pred- 
icessor in selfsacrificing work for the 
olities! uplift of India, though along 
mewhat different lines, which won 
‘ior him, from the People, his different 
t equally great title. 


>> 


ahat 


ma Mohandas Karamchand 
9 . Gandhi. ^ 
years Mahatma Gandhi labored 
। Africa. Repeatedly he suff 
mprisonment thers at the hands 
lse” public servants, the men 


Se LL Ue En opomentarok d:ihesiyolafitar ( ARE Brigh Rad} foraedionyson at social and 


to whom is assigned by Providence the 
part of setting off, by acts showing 
selfish littleness of mind, the greatness 
of soul of the true public servants, to 
whom has been given by that same 
Providence, an opposite and complem- 
entary part, in the world-drama. He 
labored and suffered for the inner and 
outer uplift of his countrymen, who 
had gone to that distant foreign soil for 
the sake of a livelihood made impossible 
for them’ in their own Mother-land, 
despite the bounty of nature, by the 
misgovernmemt of the men in power 
and in office hore. He tried to bring 


‘into the hearts of those countrymen à 


sense of self-respect and thereby win 
for them from others the recognition of 
their common human rights. After 
maby years of work there he came 
back home, to carry on the same work 
of moral and thence political and 
material regeneration here, in the 
much larger field of India. 

The Plight of India, between the Devil 

and the Deep Sea. 


The task was very difficult—to take 
atrue and safe course between the 
deviland the deep sea. On the ore 
side, the actuality of the octopus of the 
irresponsible Bureaucracy, serving Eng- 
land's capitalistic 1710807880, ” swathing 
ever more and more closely and suf- 
focatingly in the tentacles of lawless 
law the hapless people; on the other,’ 
the imminent possibility of arousing to 
disastrous activity the hun red-hcaded 
hydra of the elements of rowéyism «in 
the Mob; for the evil forces of agelon 
moral degradation and internal str. A 
and disruption, which had split up th is 
vast and ancient people into endless 
;gastestand creeds and eects and: sub- - 
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religious degeneration and political 
and economie subjection and complete 
decay of the panchayat system of local 
self-covernment—these evil forces were 
yet at work, though a strong reaction 
had begun against them. 


Lhe Opportunity and the Inspiration. 


Providence made the opportunity 
for Mahatma Gandhi in the events of 
the fateful year 1919. The~ written 
statement of Mahatma Gandhi handed 
by him to the official who, sat in*judg- 
ment over him at Ahmedabad, describes 
the circumstances. * The statement 
full of dignity, full of nobility, is also 
full of the crowning virtue of humility 
It indicates how the Rowlatt Act, the 
Amritsar Massacre, the atrocities ठी 
the Martial Law in the Panjab, the 
investigations of the Congress Enquiry 
Committee, and the rejection, by the 
British-Indian Government, of its ro- 
commendations, in 1920, finally des 

- troyed Mahatma-j's faith in that 
Government, and brought to a head 
the conflict between the utterly irres- 
ponsible despotism of the Bureaucracy 
of the alien-covernment, on the one 
side, and, on the other, the urging in 
India’s soul, voiced through the Con- 
gress, for self-government and responsi- 
ble government 


I Providence also gave to Mahatma 
Gandhi the inspiration of the Non- 
— — NMiolent«Non-Co-Operation programme 
E ng ef tho» revival of the, Domestic 
. Spinning Wheel. The negative and 
) positive sides of this programme 
ed intelligently, offer the possi- 
of re-training the le ^in t 
b forgotten SEY ub 

educati judigial, economic? indus 


Ln ars Barer ie b: 


trial ‘local self-government 
sary preliminary to full 
government hey also ma 
the steering of the ship of bo it 
struggle between the Seylla and 
Charybdis mentioned before, 
fair chance of safety > 


Intellectual Light needed to supple " 
Mora: Heat 


But the experience of the pas 
years seems to indicate that some tl 
more is wanted The intensive N 
thovement has developed the cout 
»of conviction? the spirit of sel£sacri 


years, than was -done by the «m 
sober methods of Congress work 


were; and therefore to be looked : di 
always with thankfulness) sin* the p 
ceding thirty-five. Yet, it has be 
felt in many quarters, that it has nab 
given to the country intellectual light 
in correspondence with the moral heat 
it has generated à 


before long. The last numbers 
Young India that were issue 
Mahatma Gandhi before hi 
show that he was beginning 
his attention to the subject. १ 
was and is greatly, urgently, neede 
the country isa clear short 

of the irue significance ७ 
Swaraj. The fire of thi. 
single word, in the se 
9f 1919 and the Brit 
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soritative Explanation wanted of 

araj as Legislation and rule by the 
» elected Higher Self. 

issued 


n explanation, authorita- 


ly by the All-India Congress Com- ` 


tee, or by the. Congress itself in 
special or general annual session, 
vhat are to be regarded as the 
damental principles of true Swaraj ; 
7 itis to be made the raj of the 
> swa, (and not of the false swa) how 
higher self (and not the lower self) 
he Community will be secured and. 
uced to take charge of the work of 
islation and of superintendence of 
| executive administration ; by what 
es and methods of election will it be 
de humanly probable that wise, 
lanfhvopic, experienced and selfless 
‘sons shall become legislators (instead 
pushful seltseekers and promoters 
their -own class-interests), so that 
> just interests of all sections of the 
nmunity may be protected and pro- 
ted, (and not only the interest of 
ne small class aggrandised at the 
pense of the others); how the 
epest depth of slave-mentality will 
t be fallen into by this country, in 
e frantic pursuit of the mere word 
jl-government, by blind imitation of 
ile or other current western forms of 
vara}; how the patent defects of 
ese latter, the western democracies, 
hich have resulted in such disasters 
| the Great War and its after-conse- 
181068, wil be avoided ;—a - clear, 
ort, authoritative, explanation of 
ese matters would serve as a vorita- 
ə lamp in the darkness, would give 
gt the intellectual light which is néed- 
by the country, ne regulate and 


M 


channels, make the preservation of non- 
violence more certain, and give to the 
whole population the Education of the 
Head which is absolutely necessary to 
supplement the Education of the Heart 
that has been given—and imperfectly 
given, because of this lack—by the 
N. C. O. Movement. 


Mahatma Gandhi prevented by disaffcot- 
ed and disloyal Bureaucracy from 
supplying the lack. 

But Mahatma Gandhi .is prevented 


. from curirg tnis defect. "The Bureau- 


cracy has, for its own self-preservation, 
locked him up. 

Falsa priests, theocrats, vampirise 
their following, after stunting and 
stupefying their minds with supersti- 
tions, t.e., beliefs without reason; while 
true priests-teachers-legislators foster 
and strengthen their people by feeding 
and filling them with science, ८. e., be- 
liefs with reason, False capitalists, 
plutoerats, keep their laborers in 
slavery (and therefore rebeliious and 
hate-filled) by beggaring them and 
making them more and more helpless 
and dedendent upon the capitalists ;. 
while true capitalists-trustees-partiarchs. 
make their workers willing and stead- 
fast co-operators by satisfying all their 
just needs and keeping them happy. 
False governmental officials, bureau- 
crats, keep the people down, make: 
them ‘subjects’ (the ‘down-trodden’) by 
the policy of divide and rule, by mak- 
ing them more and mores, mutually 
quarrelsome, other-respecting instead 
of ‘self-respecting, terrorstricken at 
„heart, more and more at the mercy of 
the i E more bound by 


ke more steady and sinangnéheicnoy euional83tioinsiesoyys Hina umore and more 
at, keep it from ‘straying into wron OS 226 A unable 15 exercise the mostelementary  — 
unc = j 2 : - e- 
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human rights without the permission 


of these public-servants now become 


public-masters, more and more servile 
and morally and physically degraded ; 
while true officials-elders-protectors do 
their utmost to make the people ever 
nrore avd more self-dependent, doing as 
much of their own daily work as 
possible without interference from and 
without reference to the officials, but 
getting from them all the possible help 
that they may need and ‘ask for in 
doing that work; their interest is the 
interest of the péople, not different, 
much less antagonistic. ® 


, 
ə 


But the interests of an alien and 
irresponsible government cam never be 
identical with the interests of the 
people. It is but natural therefore 
that the Britisn-Indian Bureaucracy, 
disloyal and disaffected at heart to- 
wards the Indian People, clinging tooth 
and nail to its powers and privileges 
and blissful freedom from responsibility 
(and the consequent joys of wide-spread 
bribery and corruption, blackmail, abuse 
of power, and general oppression of 
the people by the public servants 
in all departments, which are ac- 
knowledged in governmental reports 
themselves), and wishful to continue to 
take from ¢he People the much too 
heavy price of utter helplessness and 
dependence in return for some of the 
outer conveniences of western civiliza- 
tion (witness the very name of ‘the 
Dependency’ for India) should as an 
act of shee self-preservation, have im- 
prisoned Mahatma Gandhi, who was 
trying to revive thé moribund soul of 
the Indian People, to reanimate its 


~ disaffection „towards 
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beginning of self-government and res- 
ponsible government. 


“I plead Guilty” 


To the fellow-creature who sat in 
judgment over him at = 
verily a servant sitting in judgment: 
over a master—Mahatma Gandhi said 
“I plead guilty". 


He might have truly and justly denied 
the charge, that of “bringing or attempt- 
ing to bring into hatred or contempt 
or exciting or attempting to excite 
His Majesty’s | 
Government» established by law in 
British India’, For he was trying 
only to change legally the nature of 
the government from ‘irresponsible 
to rasponsible, by thoron peace- 
ful and legitimate meats. and 
was very far from exciting hatred 
or contempt or disaffection to- 
wards any person or body ot persons in 
particular But he forbgree to make 
any such reply, which would probably 
have been only misunderstood and haye 
prolonged the trial without changing 
the result. He therefore simply said;- 
“T plead guilty". He surely said this | 
in that noble pity, over the tragic farce, 
which is only very subtly distinguishable | 
from noble scorn. The sime mood of | 
sorrow over the soul-decay of the vicious 
object, with Christ-like yearning for his 
betterment—‘Yes, I am guilty if that 
will satiate your present mood, my bro- 
ther, and help to convert you from it to 
a virtuous one—is noble pity The 
same mood with a trace of anger—‘Yes, 
Iam jguilty, for the fool hath decided 
from, of old in his heart that there is 


withered self-respect, and so was endan-: ‘no God, and it is no use arguing with. 


goring the irrespensibilifbyve9É «sla boe rg HoR 


uresucracy, because self-respect is the 


scorn. 
yas a paid instrument and part 


The ju de a 
ds 


E. He could know no bet-. 
er. He decided according to hislights, 
ithe lights which he, like his confreres 
. bf the services, committed himself to, 
E he joined. He could not be bla- 
- |med, except for being at all in a service 
i pro necessarily prevented him from 
-beeing and knowing better. Therefore 
Mahatma Gandhi told him that he had 
Ino alternative but to either resign the 
‘service or imprison him. And the paid 
‘official duly imprisoned him. 


WE 


It is now for those leaders of the 
| Congress who have the opportunity of. 
-. doing so, to supply the lack above refer- 
=. red to, in the N. C. O. movement, 
|, which Mahatma-ji has been prevented 
‘from srnplying. 


= 


"^ The seed which this ‘practical mystic’ 
| has sown throughout the length and 
‘i breadth of the land, the seed of self-res- 
-.ipect, of spirituality and morality in 
1 p ofintense aspiration for Swaraj, 
will live, if wisely tended by the leaders. 
Mahatme-jis imprisonment will very 


ikely, even help and make stronger 
rthe sprouting of the seed. History 
shows that self-seoking men in power 
generally over-reach themselves, and 
the means they employ to repress their 
opponents, while they may and do harm 
: (the latter individually, -help on their 
) cause as a whole—for the plain reason 
that disaffection is 


IE 


| jy torrorisni, a. simple psychological 
| fact 
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form of Government and of urgent need . 


of converting it from irresponsible to 
responsible. 


But, as said before, the seed has to 
be wisely tended, and necessary modi- 
fieations have to be made from time tó 
time in the programme of work. 


~The Constructive Programme. 


The constructive positive side -of 
the programme, swadeshi. panchayat, 
swadeshi Vocational education, swadeshi 
industries especially,of cloth, swadeshi 
‘healthy; re-creations in place of the soul- 
and-body-ruining relaxations of drug and 
drink—these were, are, and always will 
be wound and good. They are the 
indispensable foundations of self respect 
anil self-government in India. The 
revival of these constitutes the training 
of the People anew in the almost for- 
gotten art of local self-government, It 
may be said to make the practical 
Education of the Limbs, side by side 
with the Education of the Head and of 
the Heart mentioned before. A 
responsible and honest body of public 
servants would help these on, as much 
as possible, instead of hindering them, 


The Negative side. 

But the negative side will require 
modification according to changing cir- 
cumstances ‘The views of Lokamanya 
Tilak—a very far-seeing and no less pat- 
riotic leader, though he looked at the 
problems concerned from a somewhat 
different standpoint, and did Hot wenve 
into his views the same univers 
thropy and spiritual 
to be incorporated 
programme so far as 
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al philan- 
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into the Congress 
may be possible, 
more elastic with- 
y changing it» c asi: 
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Synthesis with the Lokamanya’s Policy 
of Responsive Co-operation. 


E] 


Lokamanya Tilak’s policy is, as he 
himself called it, the poliey of Respon- 
sive Co-operation, A Samskrit verse 
Which was a favourite with him is to 
the effect that in politics ‘We should 
do unto others as they do unto us. In 
a certain sense, the verse may apply 
even to the present policy of the 
Congress. Though it is called by the 
negative name of non-co-operatjon, yet 
the positive form, ‘responsive , co-opera- 
tion’ means much the same thing, 2. e., 
co-operating with the Government when 
it honestly co-operates with jhe People 
for their benefit, and obstructing® it 
when it does otherwise. I remember 
distinctly, that in the course of a discus- 
sion in Bombay, in July, 1921, Mahatma 
Gandhi admitted to me clearly 
that the non-co-operators are not to 
non-co-operate with even the present 
system of government in everything, 
but only in some specified things. This 
is obvious also. The difference then 
between the Lokamanya’s policy and 
the current policy of the Congress may 
well be regarded as one of details only, 
as to the matters in respect of which, 
and as to the form in which, non- 
co-operation should be practised, e. g., 
by negative aloofness from and avoi- 
dance of Legislative Councils or positive 
obstruction inside them. When the 
current policy has yielded up its full 
results^(cewtainly good and very good, 
im 8618 “respects, and, quite likely, 
some what ill also, insome other respects, 
for no course of human action ever was, 
is, or will be productive of oply one, 


kind) , the Lokapmanyag «vie Wd Ne (gl (0067७ 88288 0५७3 Bábodatipo GSA The y h ave ` k 
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the ir-responsible form of government, 
should be attacked on all sides and in 
as many peaceful, non-violent ways as 
there is no risk of the attacking parties. 
neutralizing each other. _ 
Responsive Nou-Co-operation. 
In order to make the synthesis with 
the current policy of th; Congress, 
easier, some of the leaders of the 
manya's school have very - happily pro- 
posed to change the naine of their policy 
wto “Responsive Non Co-operation." 
The right name is exceedingly important. 
* Enormous tfavedies have happend and 
are happening simply because people 
do not unilerstand cach other, and they 
do not understand each oiher because 
the right words are not used. - ' 4220 
Thére would be no WEM की 
tmaji in this. He would himself, aS he has | 
done before, have modified and changed 
his policy, with change of circumstances, 
When a great idea comes.into the mind 
of a great leader, it comes as a seed, 
fullfledged. Its growth and shaping, 
its pruning and training and lopping, 
depend on changing canditions of soil 
and season. ` 2 1 


The Principle of Non-Violence in Politics. 
But the principle of non-violence is 
absolutely indispensable in politics; 
though many people quite reasonably 
think that it does not hold in respect 
of the right of self-defence, especially 
of women and children, against private. 
crime. Violent revolutions have been 
tried by mankind for thousands of 
Td down the streamsaof history 
ut theyshave not succeeded substar 
stantially in improving the lot of 


"mankind, so far widespread ha PE y 
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qhanged masters. 
Lerhaps the most 
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Yet the plutocrat reigns there to-day 
nore ruthlessly than theocrat or auto- 
rat or bureaucrat ever did or does 
elsewhere. Great Teachers of Reli- 
gion, like Christ and Buddha, have 
succeeded much better in spreading 
happiness, at least for some time. 
Non-violent resistance has been tried 
in religion in Russia by the Doukho- 
bors, and the Baha-istsin Persia. It 
is being tried in the field of economics 
in many western countries, in the shape 
of strikes by wage-workers; also now 
in India in imitaiion of the west. 
was meet and fitting that a’ great soul 
should arise in the. East to apply that 
principle on an immense scale in the 
field of politics. .Ea-oriente lux. The 
idea of non-violent revolution deserves 
a full and fair trial at the least. That 
which is gained by violence can be 
kept also only by violence, and is 
generally Jost also by violence. The 
spirit of violence once aroused against 
outsiders is apt to persist and become 
internecine. Witness Russia, witness 
Iréland, today. 


Is Non-Violence Cowardice 2 


A European friend once said, *I 
‘have a feeling that this non-violence 
means only cowardice.” He was much 
mistaken. Mahatma-ji has more than 
‘once and convincingly explained that, 
ee practised, it means the very 
highest form of self-sacrificing courage. 
ar as the courage of violence is 
concerned, it has been well established 
‘that Indian soldiers are as good fighters 
any in^the world Who would 
e to say thetthe Akali Sikhs— 
se great stru; i 
ly the session of p roperty belong- 
ing to their Gurud 
vjoleneé on 
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struggle to obtain péace- - 
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with very much violence on the part of 
the governmental police) has gone 
on heroically inë the Punjab—who 
would venture to say that they, 
with their long and great martial 
record, are cowards ? 

But the world needs the courage of 
non-violence now. Mankind has had 
and still has too much of the courage 
of violence like the wild beasts. But 
if the friend meant by cowardice, the 
fear of future iuternecine straggles and 
of violent anarchy; if he meant 


.byit the ,reckoning of such possible 


consequence ‘of „general confusion 

throughout the land, then, of course, he 

was right, and N. C. O.’s may readily 

plead guilty to the charge, and without 

shame. 

The Principle of a new old conception of 
Essential Religion. 

The next equally indispensable princi- 
ple is that of abandonment of all racial 
and religious ill-will, hatred, bitterness. 
Without this, the principle of non- 
violence will never be effectively practi- 
sed. These principles are good for the 
whole world; but confining ourselves 
to India, it should be diligently prea- 
ched and clearly realized by all concerned 
that the Hindus and the Muslims -of 
India are not two qaum’s, or ‘races, as is 
often said, but religions, and only one 
qaum, one race, by intermixture of 
blood. The ancestors or ancestresses 
of all the Muslims of today were Hindus 
fourteen hundred years ago, (when the 
Muslim religion was not yet-horn),-and 


of a great many, only twenty, thirty, 
or forty years ago, - 


Ag regards religious differences, æ 


new conception of religion is absolutely 
Üvery one ask 
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a religion today, Hindu or Muslim or 
Christian or any other—can J, or can 
I not, change this my present religion 
for any other, just as I pleuse?" 

It is obvious that I can. Jf so, does 
sit not follow incontestably and conclusi- 
vely that I am, that * I" is, that the 
soul of man is, the firal judge between, 
and therefore greater than, all religions 
and all avataras, prophets, gospels, etc., 
that ever” were, are, or will be ? 

आत्मेच देवताः Aas खवमात्मन्यूवस्थितम्‌। 

If so, the only 9Final ang Supreme 
and Universal Religiot is reverence 
and affection for the Soul of the human 
being, in myself and in all, others, ४. e, 
the Universal Spirit, with Mtter 
tolerance of the outer formalities of all 
religion, and the occasional adjustment 
and modification of them in accordance 
with the golden rule, * Do as you would 
be done by’, so as not to hurt each 
other’s feelings. To say, “This is a 
matter of Dharma-Mazhab-Religion 
with me, and it cannot be changed ”, is 
obyiously incorrect, after the above 
considerations have been assimilated, 
and in view of the further unquestion- 
able fact that every great living religion 
has undergone endless changes since its 
origin and has scores or even hundreds 
of sects afd sub-sects today in 
consequence. 

The Prineipte of self-dependence in 

** Domestic Politics.” 

The third great principle for the 
totntry to follow, is that«f self-depen- 
dence in respect ef all necessaries, as 
already mentioned, in respect of cultural- 
technical education, 
adjustment of private spl 
supply of food ‘and etothithg, i 


disputes, | the 


of panchayati- thought out now,- 


ल” NS Whip iier rsen ected to the ES 
relaxations afd recreations, In this ?lature. Fo E 


4 


connection, Mahatma Gandhi's advice 
to the people to revive the rato 
spinning-wheel is as great an pps 
as his insistence on non-violence. A 
this will no doubt m2an a certain amo 
unt of recession fronr the excessive 
developments of western civilization 
But Mahatma Gandhi expressly advise: 
such recession to a simpler I'f2. The 
community may not be able to go 0३९] 
quite as far as he suggests; but some 
retracing of steps is necessary. An 
this idea is supported by cee 
^ western men also, vide the splendic 
, appreciation of Mahatma Gandhi by th 
„Rev. Holmes. 


The Principle of Eaplication of 91०७-7७ 


»The fourth principle, also absolutel 
indispensabl, though so far Tapeentabl 
neglected by N- C. O. leaders also, an 
of course by the leaders of the othe 
political parties of India, is theaveidanc 
of the disastrous slave-rfientality | 
blindly accepting the western vie 
of the nature of self-government an 
imitating any existing western syste: 
of self-government in India. 

It is absolutely necessary, if in 
mense misery is to be avoided, that 
should be clearly realised throughor 
the length and breadth of the land th: 
true self-government is government 
the higher self of the community ; th. 
the higher self means persons who & 
wise and experienced, as well as se 
dénying and philanthropic, who a 
ethically as well as intellectually fit ; a1 
that the methods and rules 5 
should "be thoroughly -— रच x 

beforehand, so th à; 
when the time ‘somes, only such pe 


= 
| 


£ 
- 


' Mahatma-jis Views, 

"This matter is so important that it 
ill bear a little more dwelling on. 
etween July 1921 and March 1922, 
M repeatedly invited the attention of 
"Mahatma-j (and also of the All.India 
Dongress Committee and the Working 
MWommittee of the Congress) to it. 
Iwo of my letters were written to him 
‘ while I was in jail in December-January, 
920-1921. And I received three or 
‘Your letters from him from time to time 


is he had any leisare from more imm-, 
| jdiatelp urgert business.. The last 

॥ was written an hour or so before 
|e was arrested and says, “It is said. 


laying he would attend to it as soon 


ay arrest is imminent...If I am not 


1 


=. Mrrested, I promise you I propose to 


|; 1981 with your pamphlet. 


| i. 


No woek 
; jas passed but I have thought of it. 
. ply...s0 many things are happening 
-which require immediate attention, 
hat I~iave been obliged to defer 


",onsideratiou cf your scheme...If I get 


{ ny well-deserved rest, I would like you 
_ shen to open the discussion yourself 
n the columns of Young India, if it is 
owed to survive my arrest.” Subsequ- 
tly, since 25th. May 1922, brief 
cles have now and then appeared in 
ung india, under the editorship of 


gestions, simply as a basis for 
regarding the qualifications 
ors and electors and the con- 
election, was published in the 
5th May, 1922, But, the 
have nt elicited any 
cism so far. ] 
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followers of Mahatma Gandhi, who has 
assimilated his views of life and of 
politieal work most thoroughly. He is 
naturally quite in accord with the idea 
of introducing “conscience and the 
religious spirit into politics”, though 
his subsequent writings show that he 
does not quite see how to ensure the 
return of the right kind of persons to 
the Legislature—an obviously difficult 
question, but therefore requiring all 
the more to be diligently tackled with, 
instead of shirked and postponed ; 
for it: i8 indeed tlie very problem 
of problems in practical politics, the 
most immediately argent question for 
the would-be political reformer. 

Shri Rajagopalachar has an excellent 
article, headed “ Ascetic and Saint” in 
Yowng India for 13th July, 1922. Some 
remarks therein may be quoted here, 
and their implications pointed ont as 
germane to our subject, (Some persons 
speak) “as if selflessness and saintliness 
of character were a disqualification for 
politics. Religion and conscience 
have been grievously absent in politics. 
But the hope of the world lies in...in- 
troducing conscience and the religious 
spirit into politics. Seflessness, sain- 
tliness of character and deep communion 
with Nature ought to be qualifications, 
not disqualifications, thereforé, for entr 
into politics. The object of politics is 
human progress, and ifitis an axiom 
that progress is based ‘on Truth and 
Good, not on Falsehood and Evil, only 
selfless and saintly men ought, to *lead 
:plomacy? 
as understood hitherto, but d 
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will establish non-violence as a pillar of 
Victory and  World-Hope. We are 
told by Mr. Pearson that young men 
and women all the world over, with a 
great vision and high hope, are looking 
towards India for their inspiration ..In 
Mr. Pearson's words, ‘More imperative 
than à politieal vietory, is the question 
of whether India will be true to her 
Dharm aud thus take her rightful posi- 
tion of leadership among the nations 
of the world’... We may note incidentally 
that other western writers also, the 
well-known Mr. H.G. Wells, for in- 
stance, and Miss Howsir and others 
have oxpressed similar hopes that India 
will work out something new, some- 
thing more effective and suitablé thân 
the west has done. 


93 
The Meaning of Religion, ० 


Of course, by Religion the writer 
can only mean Spirit of Universal Reli- 
gion, Humanism and Humanitarian- 
ism; not any particular sectarian reli- 
gion or credo with an excessive insis 
tence on this or that particular book as 
the only sacred scripture, or tkis or 
that particular person as the only 
avatara or prophet—of which bigotry 
and uncharitableness we have had far 
too much ‘unger the name of religion, 
just as we have°had far too much of 
diplomacy and circumvention under the 
name of politics; but the reverent 
belief in the Uaity, the Immanence, 
the Fatherhood of the Universal God, 
and in the interdependence, the Soli- 
da?it$, the Brotherhood of Man, 


And of Communion with Nature. 
. We may also assume that by ‘com- 


munion with Nature, e 
- z -0. Gurükul he m 
observation and ‘experience 


as well as non-hyinan Nature, in their 


* 


Aare Coll 
of x uman 


. Writer would agree, if questioned, that 


action and reaction upon each other, 
which, in combination with a philanth- 
ropie temperament, produce ripe wis- 
dom —such ripe wisdom asis possessed 
by an aged and even ‘illiterate’ agricul- | 
thrist occasionally, and is not always | 
possessed by even brilliant or smart — 
and shrewd speakers, writers, lawyers, | 
doctors, journalists, ^ business-men, — 
offieials, etc. 


The Perpetual Strugg'e. 
We may further believe that the 


sonly selfless and saintly men ought to 
lead’ not only te occasional ‘struggles 
against tyranny, but should perpetually 
maintain the struggle of Good against 
Evil, of the Higher Self of the comm- 
unity against its Lower Self, by esting 
as the legislators of the community 
and the heads of its governmental 
departments. र 
The Indian Secret of Winning Therein. 

Now, if this be so, we cannot bel 
feeling that the expectations of those 
who are looking towards India for a 
new inspiration in polities would be 


CE 


"justified, that India would prove true 


to her Dharma, her peculiar genius, 
her deepest individuality, her best and | 
most ancient traditions, and that the 
kind us 


‘new of politics’ which is 
‘the goal of India’ would be 
achieved, if and only if India 


could evolve, or re-evolve, a way, could 
discover, the secret, of making sure 
that her Legislature, her -Dharmapuc 
rishat (—this is the name in Manu—) 
shall be permanently compose es 
selfless, saintly, spiritual-minded and 
Nature-communing So onl 


“ 
* 
Du 


Je it remembered that we look for no 
mpossible perfections. N o human be- 
ng whatsoever has ever been, is, or 
ver will be, wholly free from defects, 
veakness, failures. But we may cer- 
tainly and quite reasonably require 
and expect that our legislators should 
be comparatively and - predominantly 
aud om the whole selfless and philan- 
thropic and wise, not merc enary-minded 
but missionary-hearted, even as the 
sducator and the priest ought to be 
nissionary-hearted and not; mercenary- 
minded. - i 


How the Congress care Help. 


And we cannot help fee ling that the 
attainment of this truly precious goal 
would be greatly facilitatadl if the,Con- 
greseswoüld make clear to all concerned, 
to its workers and sympathizers as 
well as its opponents, this nature of its 
goal aud-also the method by which it 
proposes to make sure of securing such 
legislators. lu this work especially 
may, the N. C. O. leaders invite the 
Moderate-Liberals to join with them 
and help in the discussion; for they 
have to bearin mind that one ofthe 
ast pieces of advice that Mahatma 
bore gave to the N. C. O. workers 
before his incarceration, w 4S to induce 


b. h them along all possible common 
in Eu be very deplorable if, 
(d *the selfless and M 
d the ‘struggles aga #28t tyranny’ 
cessful issue, the fs of that 
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haps worse bureaucracy established, as 
has happened in history so often, and 
the whole old trouble begin over again. 
The latest example is Japan, where 
the magic of the vast self-sacrifice of 
the nobles made that nation a first- 
class power in the course ofa single 
generation; but being dominated by 
the materialistic, and not the spiritual, 
view of life, has rapidly carried the 
population into the grip of mammonism, 
capitalism, militarism, etc, as in 
Europe 
Righi knowledge, with Right desir: and 
Right Action, brings freedom. 
Such a: result should be guarded 
against, most vigilantly in India. The 
N.C. O. has brought the poison circu: 
lating in the body politic of India toa 
head. The potentialities of despotism 
in the bureaucracy, as also the good 
and the bad qualities in the People, 
have come to surface, in the Violent 
Repressive Measures of the Bureau- 
cracy in 1921-1922. The good qualities: 
should be fostered, and the evil ones 
let out. The poison should not be 
allowed to be reabsorbed into the cir- 
culation. This will be achieved ‘suc: 
cessfully, (without the use of the lancet 
of violence) if the poultice of non-viol- 
ent moral heat is applied carefully in 
the intellectual light of a clear and 
widespread knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles of true Swa-raj. It is 
the ancient teaching of the Buddha 
that Right Knowledge, together _with 
Right Desire and Right Action, must 
achieve Moksha, Freedom, Independ- 
enoe, self government, Swa-raj, spiritual 


as well political. For our present pur- 


Right Knowledge is the know- 


वि 


"Tnm | 


of» theunatuR of true Swaraj; - 
Right Desire or cooling is thd Desire or ‘Feeling is the. 
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Religious Peace and Unity and against the violent lawlessnes of a 
Non-violence which are possible whole wrong system of : 
only by recognition of the Universal even though the ultimate result be t 

Spirit under the veil of all special reli- be beaten down and carried into jails, 
gions ; Right Actionis the revival of than never to have felt those emotion 

swadeshi activity in all possible ways, at all. 

before mentioned. The question of 
‘untouchability’ will be duly adjusted 
and rightly solved, of itself, by Right 
Knowledge and Right Feeling. 


But there is no final losing in sue 
a struggle for those whose conscience 
is clear. The clouds may darken th 
sun for a little while, but it will shin 

Tue Light Conscience shall win. forth again more strongly than ever. 

Working along such lines, nursing Freedom’s battle once begun, 
carefully the sproutings of the seed 
sown by Mahatma Guaadhj, bearing, ® 
carefully in mind that freedon? means , l 
freedom to do good only, means not ^ ə BHAGWAN Das. 
licence but more self-discipline, there ° 
is reason to hope that the Youfiger 


Handed down from sire to son, 
Though*bafiled oft is ever won 


generation of N. C. O. workers may è . APPENDIX. 

reap the harvest from that seed even QUESTIONNAIRES > 

in their lifetime, and taste the fruit’ of THE ESSENTIALS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

er Gaudhi’s lifelong selfsacri- The Crux of all Political Science and 

ce, = 
Set-backs there always have been Art. sie 

aud always will be in such movements. 1. Are there not two ‘selves’ ii 


but even in the cise of violent move- every community, -as. iu every indivi 
111 3111४, history shows that set-backs dual, a higher and a lower, a better anc 
have been always followed by forward a worse, a more virtuous and more vici 
advances, as that other true Mahatma, ous, a wiser and a more foolish 2 
lereuce Mic Swiney, has written of : 
Irelind, iu his posthumously published 
book où Lhe Principles of Freedom. 
Much more, if the case of a non-violent 
movement, must the set-backs if any, 
be very temporary. 


2. Is it not essential that in self 
government, the bigger self of the 
community, its better, wiser, and vir 
tuous self and not its worse, mor 
foolish, and more vicious lower seli 
के should govern ? : 
Indeed, even if the struggle, were 


lost, sthroush no proven fault of his 3. Is not government, by anyson 
pwa, the?N. C. O. could conseientiou- Class, exclusively, of any NE class o 
sly say e all other classes, f.i, of the labori 
"n ! ° class by the capitalist, Qr of bo 
“Vis better to have loved and lost the, militarist, or of all three 
Than never to have loved at all. ° sacerdotalist, or; of the EC. 


It is better to hawg elt the generous , the Roman Catholic, or the Hind 
Mo II a EU MS 


I or the Shia by the Suņni, or 
e Shaiva by the Vaishnava, or the 
n-Brahmana by the Brahmana, or vice 
rsa, etc, as much other-government 
ee overnment, alien-government 
len when both the governing and the 
'erned classes belong to the same race 
l'd nation, as when one race and nation 


. Is notthe essence of good govern- 
t, the making of good laws and the 
oreing of them justly and efficiently? 


Is not the essence of good laws 
equitable division and balancing 
ghts and duties, as will give a fair 
(७) of necessaries to all who 
ited to their 
! (b) of 

ds to 

| ८ honor 

, special power 
nore wealth to 
e amusement to 


* L 
| the man of 
e nan.of d esit 

e unskilled, etc 


. Are not such good laws possible to 
| ade only by the higher self of the 
pmmunity ४. €, by pure and. wise and 
nthropie legislators ? 


ae 

Can ® 
have tl een secyred by any of 
t , of election, etc., in vogue 


e 
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i.e., philanthropic, unselfish, and at 
the same tine experienced and wise 
men and women, may be brought into 
the legislature £ 

11. Isit not desirable that such 
a legislature should have full super- 
vising control over the executive, with- 
out itself exercising any executive 
power directly, in order that the law 
may be enforced justly and efficiently ? 


12. Would it be helpful towards 
securing such worthy persons for the 
legislature, €< to observ some such 
conditions as that, 


(a). “All legislators should be 
elected from among the permanent 
residents of the country, irrespectiv 
of creed, ĉaste, class, colour, race or sex 


(b) They should 
canvass for themselves ; 


(c) Should be nominated by a 
given proportion of the electors, the 
nomin-tors being possessed of certain 
qualifications of age and experience 
themselves; the electors generally 
(with exceptions) being independent 
heads of families, 7 e., the master and 
mistress of each family home. 


(d) Should be at least forty years 
of age (with exceptions); should ordi- 
narily (with exceptions) have had expe- 
rience of the responsibilities of the 
household life, with children of their 
own ; should have retired from compe- 
titive professional, business, or other 
life of bread-winning or money-makin 
should have dore distinguished work 


not offer, or, 


in some however ‘humble’ walk of life: ' 
. be able to support themselves on their 


own savings, or be assured of all neces- 

|. Saries and; personal requirements by 

CN m ११ 180५७ ; should give 
JCS tacbicall 


3 
j 
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national work, and do so without any 


cash remuneration, all requisites for 
the discharge of their duties being 
provided to them out of State 
funds ; 


Should have rank, precedence, 


(¢) 
` 
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and honor above all salaried  office- 


bearers; and that 


(f) The Legislature should have 
cn it persons possessing, between th m, 
experience of all the main departments 
of the national life ? 


THE RELIGION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 


(By BROTHER NATHANJEL.)* 


“The २ Knowledge "of the hely is 
understanding ". (Proy:9 X) oe 

Owing to the all-prevailing disomlet 
ind discontent among the Members of 
the various Religious bodies, it seems 
good to us who acknowledge the «i-e 
manent Indwelling -God, and thereby 
proclaim our Membership in the Free 
Church of the Universe (i.e. the House 
of God), to set before them the 
unveiled Truth. Whoever consciously 
realizes this and Truth is a member 
‘of this church, and is one with us 
whether he be still living in the visible 
world of men, or abides in the invisible 
World of Spirits. t 

od is All. Just: as surely as the 

cause remains after the effect has 
disappeared, so surely will God remain, 
even if the manifested universe should 
be dissipated into empty space. 


God is Spirit Spirit { condenses 
itself into Soul, and Soul clothes itself 
in a garment of Matter. "The pure 
uper-conseious formless [dea descends 
into goesciousness as the super-sensuous 
T'hought, which in its,turn. manifests 10 
the physieal world as sensuous Form 


9 «c 


ib 


Bequeathed in 1922 to Princess Karadj&, and 


(Cross Union.) 
e i ! 


¥ 


f 


^ 


* Extracts from the posthumgus works; of the great Danish Mystic Carl Mil 
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Every“ Creature“ is a Spuk of 
God, presenting itself in a form the 
perfection of which depends on the 
pragress it has Made towards freedom 
and, self-consciousness. The Spark 
itself creates its form; but no Spark 
can create a form beyond that degree 
of development to which it has alrendy 
attained. This is “Karma” and “he 
just Judgment nobody can 
avoid. 


which 


Accordingly : the Universe is @ Work- 
shop in which the Sparks gradually 
struggle upwards on the great ladder 
of Evolution which reaches from Earth 
to Heaven. When a Spark has 
reached the top rung, realm of the 
Angels, thən it descends again of its 
own free will to help those who have 


not yet attained that level. (Behold 

the Angels of Ged are ever ascending — 
and descending the ladder Genesis — 
28.12.) f 352 


Therefor» we often see-how a higher 
nature begins to manifest itselr in the . 
form of a lower nature. The ergstal - 
shapes of certain minerals fof justance, » 
are plant forms, and bear wüuness to - 


edited under the apices of 


n. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
$ , v 


M 
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THE RELIGION OF THE 


3. fact that the plant nature is indwe- 
g in the mineral, asa germ.” Many 
currences in the vegetable world 


light and moisture ; the existence 
vorous plants, &c) indicate the 
ing of the animal nature. Nu- 


stinet, love of offspring, &c show the 
evolving human nature. Countless are 
: the sious of the dawning Angel nature 
the soul of Man: selfdenial, self 


ondeavours &c 


€ 


Jbis glorious that such-should be tha 
e? For how could man become an 
1ngel after death unless he were one 
here and now ? Death only demolishes 
_ the house, and has nothing whatever to 
do witli its occupier: 


— That which is called “evil,” is merely 
perfect good—good in the making— 
i just as “cold is alow degree of heat 
ut this of course is no excuse for 
cr for why should we choose a 
in preference to a “ higher 
ate of being? 
word man vis a Spark of God 
ting and developing in a form 
tween the animal and the 


le “ereation,” is to develop- 
ne Spark. The Way is to 


i animal remnants which 

th latent God-Nature from 
n the Divine in 
the animal, then the 


create for itself an. Angelic 
Ux and not tiil 


७ vtm MN Disitadbysp theiairo HR hop ! 
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nue life after life, until the aim is 
reached—man is not without help from 
the invisible universe. . Divine help 
comes to him in many ways; illuminat- 
ing, warning, comforting. The victori- 
ous brothers and sisters help the child 
until it can walk alone. L 


At the event which is cal'ed Death, 
you Jose your physical body Alas! 
how often it occurs that the part which * 
is left, when the material has been taken 
away is but a poor defective thing 
longing and eager to return once more 
to the sclrool-class, May you, when 
you pass ont of this life have develop 
ed so far, that the Spark of God in you 
has become your true Ego. For then 
you will be able to live as a conscious 
personality, as a full grown “I? with- 
out a physical body—and you will have | 
conquered *everlast'ng life. | 

| 


This is the hidden 
inspired religions, it is also the 
Secret of Christianity. 


In John I, The Spark of 
is called the Logos, this implies 
the Jdeu, the Thought and the ` Vord 
(aud n: t only “the Word’ as generally 
conceived.) Tne Spark was “in the 
beginning with God and was God”. 
* All things were made by Him (John 
1.3) Tee Spark was made flesh and 
must tabernacle in each one of us. and 
shine in the darkness (John. 1.4) Con- - 
sciousness developed in freedom is the | 
‘innocent Lamb of God, which taketh | 
away the sin of the world? (1 29) viz 
the sin of the inner world, “the King- | 
dom of God". “Sin” cannot. be taken 
away from the outer world untilitceases - 
to be: a workshop; “sin” pertains to - 
avimalism, and an'malism is tho raw | 


meaning of all 


Great 


God 


aM 


~ 
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The developed Spark, or Logos, is 
called “the Son of Man" (John 3.14)- 
"Christos Jesus", (viz; the anointed 
Salvation of God). Only by developing 
the Spark of God, can you be “saved” 
that is, reach the aim of this life. 


Iu the Gospels the development of 


the Spark is described as a conception, 
à birth, a growth—perfection through 
suffering and tinal vietor,., 


*The inner Christos is boyn of the 
Virgin, viz: the pure part of the ० Soul: 
When the animal hàs beeh «overcome 
then the Inner God,is 
name of the Virgin is “Mary? (“Sor 
row") she is of the house’ of, Duvil 
(*Bsloved") She is betrothed to the 
Architect Joseph (‘God will add") 
the hope of growth must be united to 
purity, but the Virgin must have 
couceived ere she be wedded to 
Joseph, else the hope has no 
foundation. ‘he Christos is conceiv- 
ed ie .Vazareth (the sprout’) Luke 
21,30, aud bora in Bethlehem ( House 
of broa l? ); for he is the bread of Life, 


aud the “truic? of tns sprout emunat- 
ing fro n the old ७७०५. (Job L4-7.) 
Ine Christos is born in the Stable, 


-fro.n whicds the “animals” have been 
driven out. He is laid in the Menger 


liberated. » Tne’ 
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So that the brute passions may be 
deprived of food. Hs is born at Chris- 
tmas—the time of regeneration to the 
northern hemisphere where the doctrine 
of the Christos was first enunci&ted 
As a Child, the Inner Christ is wors- 
hipped by the Wise, but persecuted by 
the representatives of Cæsar Augustus 
All these statements are verily true and 
refer both to the Outer and the Inner 
Realm. When the Christos has” in- | 
creased in wisdom and Stature” (Luke 
Il. 32) then the last struggle for perfe- 
Stion begins, Wonders are worked —in 


our own being: The biind see, the 
lame walk, * &c", finally when the 
physical nature is overcome, then 


“Consume tum est ** It is finished. " The 
God-Man arises from the grave of the 
Lower Self, and ascends intó beaven, 
joining the Angels, Victors, Masters 


During the whole period of darelop- 
ment John (viz: “ Grace of Jehoveh ”) 
is active. Asa Baptist hè leads man 
unto Bethabara (John 1,28) wz. “the 
House of Anger”, where he is purified. 
As an Evangelist he accompanies him 
on the way if he is Andrew (manly”). 


This is briefly what we venture to 
say at persent about the Development 
of Mau's Divine Nature, the Reliyion 
of the Twentieth Century ! 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA 


^ 


A BOY OF THIRTY-SIX 


At the door of the aged Sadhu's 
hermitage stood a boy of thirty-six 
He knocked and it was opened’ to him 


siognomy 


What for?” was the hurried» query 
‘For truth! For knowledge! For 
wisdom !* was the young’ bey’s SE 
Where eyes refused to read the 
of the gface, the habituated 


कताव भ s लाल जब हज न 0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation UM 
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irri not 


14 is wrongly translated—Ha Boe 


Viroinia to ba the mother of Immanuel à 


fears did duty as mind-readers through 


Dayananda enumerated a long list of 
oks on a variety of subjects and then 
he had read nothing. The vast 
arning he had amassed had confused 
im. The spiritual solace he sought 
as nowhere in that lettered wisdom. 


Truth lies disfigured under 
that unsupportable burden: of beiro“ 
glyphies When hearts open to hearts 
e wisdom flows forth “like unto a 
unt. Go, my chiid, and relieve thy soul 
the mass of learning thou hast picked 
omiscuously out of those entangled 
letters. Go this instant 
thou wilt learn learning divine. 
all the nonsense, thou hast 
(d, uto the Jumna 

e peremptory tone of the order 
room for wrangle. In an instant 


horrible caves he had plunged into 
vely vale, each dreaaful dale 
ad traversed, the streams and 
that he had crossed, most of 
wimming,—all the hardships 
and more troublesome still 
culties of persuasion and hum- 
| that had had to be borne 
ition of each of those 
nonsense had been 
in thatage of manuscripts 
ooks were rare—stood 


that woul.! 


Was all this. 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


Dayananda’s heart trembled at the 
prospect. Yet some inscrutable des- 
tiny goaded him on, He made straight 
for the Jumna, Not a moment did 
ne linger in the way. The struggle 


in his heart became most acute when, 


standing on the sandy bank he found 
the muddy stream flowing at his feet. 
For an instant he felt as if he were 
going to curse the dreadful Dauyhter 
of the Sun. Yama’s twin-sister lay, 
her wavy mouth agape to gulp down 
his hterary treasures 

Why shoule it be» necessary to dis- 


. pose .of first treasures before layiog 


claim to new ones? Was the eyeless 
Guru in virtual reality endowed with 
intuitional vision? Could he 
his resourceless nudity give more than 
in fanatic disdain he was commanding 
to be cast away ? 

Doubts troubled Daysnandw's heart 
and yet he could not keep back his 
hand, which, with tne packet of all the 
books he had, advanced towards the 
river. Plash! So fell the volames on 
the bubbles in the gaping stream. Iu 
an instant the darkness of the muddy 
water hid them from his eyes 

Anda load appeared to nave been 
lifted off Diyauauda’s breast He 
woke. Lt was bright | mornino A 
soft breeza was blowing.” Tne chirpin 
of birds to which life in the woods had 
‘accustomed hin was oncə more free 
Phe sun shone. Thessky knew not 
a speck of cloud. Why shouid he alona 
be troubled in the midst of such inirth- 
ful company 

He had done tke biddine of his 
Guru. In his first transaction, he 
the pupil, had not proved false. hat 
the ,Guru should keep his word, too 


Section RAP FSSC HAI bdah e disciple to worry 


over : 1 
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As he stepped again into the Guru's 
academy, the latter at once found out 
—from what? from light steps ?—that 
the pupil was fit for his tutelage. He 
hailed him warmly, and then began 
that series of lessons which Gurus of 
the times of the Upanishads alone 
knew how to teach and the pupils of 
the days that ended alas! with the 
age of the epies knew how to learn. 


A few anecdotes of the scholastic 
career of Dayanand at Virajauanda’s 
sem nary hive come down to us they 
are our ouly glimpse? into those dutiful 
days of his studious studies ° 


Virjananda, they say, bathed athisown 
school. He required a considerable nua- 
ber of pitchers of the water of the Jumna 
to purify his body before he sat down tò 
prayer. 10 was a rule that could brook 
no violation. And Dayanand might be 
seen hurrying to the stream and back 
every day, whether it was hot or cold, 
dry or wet. The rule was never broken 
by the teacher, of the moraing bath 
by the pupil, of willing aud self—im- 
posed service 

Tae duty of sweeping the courtyard 
of the house was entrusted to Daya 
nand, too. One day he had swept the 
house clean and was looking for a 
basket to throwethe refuse out. Vira- 
jausnda was walking to and fro in a 
thouzatfal mood. His foot by chance fell 
on tne heap of rgfuse collected in a cor- 
ner. Was this Diyanand+’s intentional 
mischief ? o Tae wrath of the master 
keew? nó bounds. If in ¥ irajananda 
there was a weakness, it was his wrath 
He drew his stick and beat Dayanan la 
miehtily with 16 

 nearinz torty, bore puuish uen 
out murmur, and? pun ul आप sit ETE 


- had f 'eadpd fos hun urging’ his age, 


The boy, his age, 
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his ashram, as strong reasons. for his 
exemption from physical penalities— 
this without as much as a hint from 
him, he approached his Guru, he too, 
to repeat that same request. Only 
his plea was different. He urged the 
tenderness of the Guru’s body, which 
in striking his adamantive limbs must 
of necessity ache, as his reason for his 
exemption 


Iu the seminary of Virajanand there 
was no arrangement for the lodging 
and board of his pupils. The small 
closet flanking on one side the en 
trance of a tample is shown to an Arya 
Samajic devotee even to-day as the 
piace where Dayananda took shelter 
of nights during the days of his disci- 
pleship at Mathura’ The closet is so 
small; that ic is a wonder how Daya- 
nand s gigantic constitution with a size 
more than six feet and other dimen- 
sions, proportionate to his stature, 
could sjueeza himself within ib 


For some time his food was fried 
grams Liter, arrangaments were 
made at a house for his dinner. A 
gentleman of means promised hin his 
daily baverage of milk 


For studying in the night light was 
needed. Tradition has it that small 
lamps of earth and flour stuck into the 
crevic33 of walls by religious Hindu 
dames were collected by this otherwise 
resourceless scuolar and mide into one 
big ligat whiea made the weitten pure 
lezibla without endauzerinz -his eyes. 
Oil, too, was found for himelatar by tae 
bounty of another charitably disposed 


man of means 6%, 


° 
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7 when he became old and Virajananda 
॥ had long since departed this world, to 
show the mark of à blow which he had 
/4 received from his Guru, and which in 
| his faithful filial love he termed his 
. master's affectionate gift. 


Of book-lore Dayananda studied 

only Grammar and Vedint at Viraja- 
nanda's feet. These sciences could 
not of themselves forge the bond of 
-endearment that made the pupil his 
teacher's lifelong adorer. Of the 
spiritual privacy that the student 
enjoyed with his teacher -history keeps 
no record. 
his, Dayananda subscribes himself 
! Virajananda's Shishya. What was it 
j i . that left such an indelible mark on the 
scholars mind. What made him his 
master’s perpetual bondman? Some 
master, some disciple may reveal the 
secret. To us laymen the peep into 
that occult conclave is forbidden. 


And one day Dayananda knelt before 
his Guru to ask his final leave. Among 
tne Arya community this last saluta- 
tion is a Sanskara—that leave-taking of 
{ the pupil from his preceptor. The 
| ceremony over, the pupil lays at the 
॥ | Guru's feet his offering. Dayananda 
^  Jaid his. It was a handful ot cloves. 
| What more could a parentless child, a 
selfmade orphan, depending for his 
ity daily bread on the charity of others 
M bring for his parting, pupils, present. 
f {| The teacher barely touched it: he 
refused to accept the offer. His parental 
favours, his pedagogic gifts, merited a 
better reward. ‘Lhe pupil thought 10 
|| was above tewards. Wasit? 

Jj Then only a since re spirit of offering, 
2 8 tds do to lay own his all if the 


sked. 


Under every writing of ' 


d ehe 8 derfan dedki teras tsiversshtietiawar thidetion. blagzediisidtüundebon Mont, 
a | Dayananda was ready strou of worshipful visitors wa was ready. 


NDA. 


He would perform the ceremony not 
only in its symbols but in its spirit. 
He owed his cultured se/f, aye the self 
that at present was he, to Verajananda 
and that self he was ready to consecrate 
to his service. 


"Then, Dayananda, I covet no selfish 
gain. It is the religion of rshis, the 
dharma of the Vedas that hus through 
me revealed itself to thee. The voice 
of the seers of old has bear rinsing all 
along : |I was simply its month-piece. 
Make thy offering to that voice. 
Pay back Shey wshi-rin, the debt 
thou Owest tô that voice. Seest thou ? 
The seers themselves are ranged 
in circles. around thee, around me 
Every corner, every inch of the sacred 
soil of Bharat is the pulpit of a sage of 
the Vedic Ages They cry to us fur 
the repayment of their cultural loan. 
Wilt thou pay it? Pay it to their 
sons, the human tenants of the earth 


Wilt thou ? 
* Yes,’ whispered Dayananda. Day- 


anand was now a changed man. He 
realised for the first tim» the mission 
to which Gods had been goading hin 
from the first. His vision of the night 
of shivarcatri, his waudenings, his toil, 
his travail hid been pregnant. with a 
purpose. The words of tlie guru were 
giving that purpo:e its pre-destined 
birth as the guiliug star ot his future 
destiny. ‘Shall I be found fiv when 
the hour co.nes ? The Guru cave his 
: T D 
blessing. Tne Gods nodded endorseurnt. 
v. ४ 
ALONE IN MULTITUDES. 

It was Kumbh, the twelve-yearly fair 
whieh a the 180 of Baisakh draws 
millions of pilgrims from i Corners टी 
f US voluminous 
Stream of worshipful vfiitors was fow- 
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ing without break on the band of the 
Ganga. From morning till evening it 
flowed on. In the night the bustle 
lessened a little, to more than make 
up the deficiency in the morning that 
followed. In that fair you could have 
a view of the whole orthodox India 
asina small cinnema picture. Most 
noticeable of the  pilgrims were the 
various orders of mendicants that had 
assembled in their thousands, They 
had, to all appearances, renounced the 
world. Ov what èlse did, their *ochre 
robes indicate ? 
were that had rendunced this cdlour 
too—mark of their extreme disdain of 
symbolism. However indicated, she 
spirit at the bottom of these sects or 
non-sects was that of renunciation. To 
them the world appeared full of misery, 
full of endless disputes, full of constant 
discord. Their heart hungered for peace, 
for hamonious repose. And how had 
they ended their toils of the world ? 
The most noted of them might be seen 
mounted on elephants, clad in splendid 
robes, having large followings, and 
quarrelling too, to be given precedence 
over a rival order in their turn for bath 
at the sacred steps, the Har ki Pauri. 
The world on the other side, mirrored 
in their pseude-mendieaney appeared 
to be a replica of the world that they had 
forsaken. It was only a Moslem 
heaven they were enjoying. Self res- 
traint on earth was rewarded with 
greater*facities for enjoyment in that 
ochré-robed paradise. The same police 
that settles, or dis-settles, the quarrels 
of worldly people, was called into 
requsition to do that duty by those 
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They too were an other-worldly class.. 
‘Their treasures were in heaven.’ 
On this side of the eternity they had 
taken on themselves a none too easy 
task of helping their benighted 
brethern—-in faith they recognised no 
brotherhood—to cross over to the! 
Brighter Shore. Today was the day | 
of the Great Paddling. And they 
were busy pushing their oars. The 
fees they demanded were only nominal— 
in their collective value they might 
lecome a considerable amount, Their 
rites were uljintelligible to the ordinary 


"brain. But sostoo is whole metaphysics. 


Who ever saw heaven physically ? 
Things of religion are things of faith. 
Question and the ?alisman evaporates, 
(012 dip atthe sacred steps, aecom- 
pained by the necessary concomitant 
rites was a permit to heaven. How? 
Dayanand alone thought this-sway. 
He was anxious, too, to find sn answer. 
In the midst of those mighty con- 
courses there moved a lonely Sadhy. 
He went now this way, then that. 
way. Where all were unquestioningly | 
credulous, his . restless skepticism 
suggested queries. Bath even in the 
limpid waters of the Ganges could 
cleanse only the body. For purifiea- | 
tion of the soul some spiritual wash 
was necessary. Could the  Pandas 
suggest any ? 
The next day on the road leading to 
could find a flag 
hoisted, bearing a_ sinister insignia, | 
Pakhand Khandani Pataka,»the Flag? 
to Demolish Untruth. Under it stoo du 
the Sadhu all alone, with only a oie 
cloth reaching: preaching violently. 


S3 Found gi भु Ln AN 
p of his voice he stood con- 
+ Tai | 
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complaisant mendacity of the Pandas 
on the other, He spared neither 
Sadhu nor saint. Where these two 
classes had made a clique betwecn them 
to bewitch and befool the populace, 


—— 


the future of humanity could not 
| Mbut be a witches’ hel! or a fools 
| Wproadise. Har ki Pauri he re- 


+" christened Had ki Pauri, t.e., the step 
| tof bones, for it was there that the 
_ /# bones of the dead from all parts of India 
.* were cast into the Ganges to secure 


|_| for the dead soul saivation in the next 
i 


.» world. The Ganges had- power not 


t 
*| 


only over the living; for the dead also: 
$ could make provision in its beatific 
grace. 

The Sadhu thundered for days and 
ays. He rent the skies with. his 
enumsiation of blind ritualism. He 
rew large concourses of people. They 
mndered at his strange statements, 
el propositions In the Hindu 
thodoxy hewever there was room side 
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Fl the lecture on Brahmanism, deliver- 
d January 2nd 1923, by Prof. A. A. 
|, Macdonell at Lahore, raises no new 

ue 8 regards the religion of the Veda. 
The lecture is valuable in one respect, 
x presents in a nutshell the 
ion of European scholars on 
d knotty subject. In sup- 
“statements the Professor 


holars of a different 
1, to exa 


-The zaal^of the "inexperienced 
, ` p^ 
magozue suffered a rude shock. 


e verses etc. from the scr p-. 
t has become extremely 


e his views. 
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GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


by side for both enunciation and denun- 
ciation. The harangues of Dayanand 
gave rise to whispers, talks, and even 
wrangles, but a faith as old as 
centuries, a devotion hoary with the 
ages, could not by these murinurings be 
disturbed. The large audiences proved 
simply audiences, They heard; they 
did not practise. 

To his great mortification Dayanand 
observed that the crowds of the bank 
of the sacred stream or on the sacred 
step incteased instead of diminishing. 
de- 
His 
lectures hrd been attended by thousands, 
yet, what was the effect ? 

Was it under some such impulse 
that the thundering demagogue all ofa 
sudden hushed his voice. He withdrew 
and except for a hurried answer which the 
mischierious questioning, conscious ‘or 
unconscious, of a learned fool evoked, 
was heard no more, 


NF. MAGDONELL'S LECTURE ON BRAHHANISI, 


{ A CRITICAL REVIEW. 


only, for in the absence 
references it is impossible 
details. 

First half of the lecture is occupied 
with a discussion of Zoarastrianism, and 
though similarities between. that reoli- 
gion and the xeligion of the Veda are 
pointed out, yet it is in the second 
half that the learned lecturer chooses 
the Veda for his "immediate target. 
Our criticism therefore will begin with 
this second half, and towards the close, 
if space permits, we shall take notice 
ts ine the first half 


e 20. » 


of, specifie 
to go into 


p of the lecture too. 
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First as regards the age of the 
Veda. Wherever the Professor refers 
to this topie, he gives an air of certain- 
ly to what in truth is but a hypothetic 
statement of his, In his lecture he 
gives no argument to prove his pro- 
"position. In his much greater work, 
A History of Sanskrit Lecture, too, 
where scope for discussion was ample, 
he makes mere  guesses, assigning 
arbitrary lengths of time to each stage 
in what he regards the development of 
the Brahmanic religion, ənd when 
those stages, counting backwards, are 
exhausted, turn eómes of the Veda, 
Tbe whole theory is a 'tissue "of hap- 
hazard surmises. The reader may 
study itin the book referred, to and 
form on it his own judgment. * 


That there are Vedic words or jis- 
tortions of them in the Avesta, so that 
‘whole verses cf the Avesta can be 
turned word for word into. Vedie, by 
the simple application of. phonetic 
laws, points to the derivation, not only 
of the spirit, but also of the texts of 
the Parsi scripture from the Vedas. 
Aryan languages of the West retain 
much of Vedic diction and thought, 
traces of which last are, as the Pro- 
fessor admits, found also in the early 
religiohs sof Egypt, China and New- 
zealand. Th conclusion from these 
data is natural that human culture was, 
at its source, one. And as Professor 
Macdonell pomts out in his lecture— 
only change his tone—the Vedas pre- 
sent ‘a more primitive phase of reli- 
? gious thought than is resorded in any 
other literature. The word primitive 
is, with European scholors, synonymous 
with ‘undeveloped. We take it te 
mean andei 
this point is 
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with Darwin the credit for discovering, 
and, perhaps formulating, too, the theory: 
of evolution, but to whom the verses of the 
Veda appear to present an obstacle in the 
way of his acceptance of the hypothesis 
of ‘continually increasing intellectual 
power. The poetry of Vedic sages he 
finds to be no whit inferior to that of 
‘our Miltons and Shakspeares’. ' 


What, however, of such ‘ primitive’ 
character does Professor Macdonell 
find as common to all ‘primitive’ reli- 
gions? Is it the idea of ‘the mother- 
shood of the earth’? This idea of volt 
suggests that kindred idea of ‘the 

>. fatherhood of heaven. As a relie of 
e this latter idea is current even now ir 
modern languages the phrase ‘paterna 
roof, while the ather relationship, wz 
that of motherhood with the, earth, i; 
recognised today in its entiety ir 
terms such as ‘motherland, ‘mothe: 
country’ etc. The ancient worshipper 
the earth in the same 80796 in” whicl 
the modern adores laud.*.Only thi 
outlook of the modern has narrowed. 

In his interpretation of the religiou 
beliefs and practices of the ancien 
Aryans, as pictured in the Veda, th: 
learned Professor appears to hav 
missed one very important point, vi 
that the descriptions and invocation 
of the Vedas are poetic. A thing b 
being simply addressed does not o 
that account become a deity or even a 
animate being. "The personifications c 
natural phenomena’ that the lecture 


finds in the Veda are simpl 
deseriptions, cloaking , within ther 
some spiritual message or mor 


injunction, worded rhythmically in tk 
style of poetry. The beauty of tl 
Qr instance, is mueh advert 
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indirect persuasive style of the Veda 
mong other things the habits both of 
arly rising and studying the panoramic 
onders of nature. The glow of Morn 
en through the eyes of a poet, has a 
piritual significance of its own, which 
ven a Macdonell, however prosaic he 
ay choose to be, cannot, we presume 
iss. What, let us ask, was his ex- 
erience at Ambala, where he says he 
| ascended a tower to have a look at the 
i ndian Dawn, the Dawn that rishis ia- 
voked ? 


\ A second difficulty in Vedic studies 
,. 8 that of manifold meanings conveyed 
i each Vedic epithet. These epithets 


॥ ३8 for the ideas that the latter embody 
he same words denote different things 
0 different places, which, only a practised 
eader ean find out by referring 
context. An instance of 
-ihis very difficulty is afforded by 

assagé iii the lecture of the Boden 
. 2vofessor. ‘Soma, says the lecturer, 
as brought down to men by an eagle 
+r eagles. Was rearing of eagles a 
॥ ommon practice in ancient days, so 
ommon that every house holder could 
e time of a sacrifice, which by the 
, was an every day feature of that 
ording to the testimony of Buro- 
olars, sacrifice-ridden age, get 
through that aerial agency ? 
reflection will show that the 
lecturer has stumbled some- 
interpretation of a Vedic 
‘here ?—is not for us to show 
rutman or Suparna has 
b een." his stumbling block 
of the Veda are acquainted 
e meanings of either^of 
wi ch sy zbstituted, will 


tand not so much for concrete objects - 


MACDONELLS LECTURE ON BRAHMANISM. 


Professors stark 


sense. 

Every human view of divinity is 
anthropomorphic. If the Veda has 
erred in this respect, it has erred 
in its adaptation to the human capacity 
of comprehension and presentation 
‘Man makes God in his own image’ is a 
truer adage than its reverse authorised 
by the bible, or is at least as true. * The 
Hand that 


rendering is non- 


made us is Divine’ isa 
stanza occuring in a modern poem. 
Is divinity sought to be endowed 
by the author of this line with a 
hysical hand? Jf not, noris it, too, 
by the verses of the Veda. Detailed 
refutation of the Professors remarks 
in regard to the forms and traits, 
physical and moral, of the Vedic 


०८०८८७३, misinterpreted a: deities, would 
be possible only if chapter and verse 
were quoted 


That features of the earth's surface 
are deified is an old old cavil against the 
divine character of the Veda, which cavil 
however has long since been refuted 
Vedic terms, bearing their own import 
where they occur, have been used in later 
ages to name particular objects, such 
as particular rivers etc. That they 
occur in the Veda doss neither give 
the mantras a historical setting nor 
does it cast, too, a slur on the religion 
of the ‘primitive’ Aryan 


In the same category, too, may be 
placed the suggestions of the Professor 
as regards worship of snakes, and the 
throwing of oblations containing meat 
into the fire of sacrifice. One Vedic 
synonym of Yajna is adhvara, meaning 
‘free from slaughter,’ A charactsristic 
of the deities is that they partake ot 
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The fight between deities and demons 
on which the Professor has a few 
sentences is figurative Where the 
prayers are offered in the spirit of ‘giva 
and take,’ the verse simply enunciates 
an actual fact. Not the least that a 
nian thinks or does goes without 
bearing fruit. Magic incantations are a 
later accretion to the primitive religion 
of the Veda. Where mantras of the 


Veda are employed for tke purpose,. 


the fault is either of the reciter or of 
the commentator, the verses nowhere 
suggesting such use of themsélves. 
‘The Brahman, who has correct 
knowledge, has’ no doubt, ‘the Gods (2) 
in his power.’ Gods are here forces of 


nature, which Professor Macdonell 
has already in his rendering 
deified. Do not scientists of the 


present age, Brahmans in one respect, 
viz. that of physical knowledge, harness 


to their service these very Gods, by 


dint of their correct knowledge ? 


From the uss of the word  Sapatni 
in the Rg and Atharva Vedas the 
learned savant of Oxford concludes 
that ‘the number of wives 
was not restricted to one in 
Vedic times.  Sapatni may mean a 
co-wife. As the feminine form of 
Sapatna, however, it means a female 
enemy or rival ° The masculine form 
Sapatna occurs a great number of times 
inthe Veda. Allcommentators, including 
Europeans, rendef this term as enemy. 
Why assign a different meaning to the 
feminine fofm? A slight slip in un- 
deStanding the true meaning of a 
Vedic term’ makes One take a totally 
erroneous view of the whole Vedic 
Sociology. - ^ 


The 
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times was not sacred. The Veda in- 
culcates friendlines towards all crea- 
tures, whether human or sub-human 
(2. 3618). Among men too love is 
sought of the devas, t.e., brahmanas, 
rajas, i.e., ksthatriyas, shudras, and 
aryas, t.e., vaishyas. Of war time, 
carnage is a necessary evil, made 
indispensible by the constitution of 
humanity, both individual and com- 
inunal The same Veda that in 
ordinary circumstances inculeates mercy, 
regardless of the personal character 


of or our tie with, the recipient 
¿ thereof, enjoins severest cruelty to be 


Shown in war tame, where needed in the 
imterests of dharma. 


The Professor affirms that the doctrine 
of transmigration, which today forms 
the central pivot of Brahmanism is 
a post-Vedie innovation, nowhere sanc- 
tioned or mentioned by .the Veda. 
We give below a literal English trans- 
lation of one of the many» verses on 
the subject found in the Veda. 


O Asuniti, endow us again with sight aud 
breath as a reward bhoga. May we long. 
see the sun rising high. Be bounteous, O 
favourably disposed God, for  onr good. 
(Rgveda X. 59.6.) 


The verse is very clear, and can 
admit of no prevarication. 


The learned Professor does not, 
however, content himself with a mere 
negation of the Vedic character of this 
doctrine, but philosophises also on its 
good and evil effects on the morality 
of those that profess ite (1) ‘It, 
paralyses action How? Thé doctrine 
in plain words mans that the weal and — 
woe of every succeeding life is bub 
done in the pre- 
necessitates ine i 
work in the present span of existen 


3 


" 
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to ensure happiness in the next span. 
How can one with such convictions 
be slothful? Sloth, on the contrary, 
is natural for those whose sphere of 
action ends with the presen t, and who 
for beatitude in the next world depend 
on the capricious mercy of a Superior 
Being, that mercy in its turn inalien- 
ably associated with the good offices 
of a superior man. (oC Lt 
makes action selfrevarding. Does 
it? he Professer has, when making 
this objection, a very hard nut to crack, 


viz., the doctrine of akmisa, harmless- , 
ness, which among qualities that make ^ 


first. Ard how 
does the Professor crack this nut * 
By a fanciful device furnished by 
scholarly ingeuinty, suggesting :—The 
doctrine... ....«.... Spread... - « ०००००००००००४ 


for salvation ranks 


so much perhaps owing to the growth. 


of other-regarding morality, as from 
fearthat relatives might be embodied 
in the particular creature that was 
being injured. The idea for its origin- 
ality beats all else that the Professor 
said in the course of his whole lecture 

To the Sanskrit literature, and‘ the 
religious and moralideas embodied 3. 
it, it makes a new addition n B 
Strain on the Professor's fancy em b ne 
hard, alas! too hard. : MENOS n 


S LECTURE ON BRAHMANISM. 


Which shall we take tobe the Profes- 
sor's right view ? Of selfcontradictions, 
however, the Professor has many in 
his lecture. For instance the following 
two statements occuring at a very 
short distance from each other in the 
introduction defy all attempts atre- 
conciliation :— 


(1) 

‘But if we compare Zoroastrianism and 
Brahmanism generally we find that in the 
former the moral interest predominates as 
compared with the sacrificial and philosoph- 
ical intereses of the latter.’ 

nee (2) 

‘The duties of man here (‘in zoarastrianism) 
largely consist in the immediate fight with 
tb» evil spirits, especially in sacrifice and 
ritual.' 

( It is gratifying to note that the 
purifying virtues of ancient rites, es- 
pecially of fire, have, though very 
reluctantly, been recognised by the 
Boden Professor. Commenting on the 
religion of Avesta tho Professor ob- 
seryes : — 


The sacred fira is always kept burning as 
particulary potent iu the capacity of a puri- 
fier. ‘This conception is quite analogous to 
that in Indian religion, of the god of. Fire, 
Agni, who is specifically called the Purifier, 
Pavaka, and who drives away the demons, or 


CS TEM RTS GE 


नि mne aT RE 


In. a subsequent porti Raks? from tl Ji 
e 1 lon £ ta kshasas, from the sacrifice.» 
address tne Professor tak 9 hig N 
opposite view of the AES quite + S Now wnat were these rakhshasas ! 
this doctrine, and that fol effects of The Professor hinself enlightens us a 
. reason we have adduced, * T the vq. few lines further ia ths-sam 3 address :—- 
from the lecture :— 9 Qu ry 3 ^ 
s Es el A ; Ste They did not know in those days that 
hi This shoygld not paralyse t wer e j 
For itis pointed out, Sm fa Sen hese Re _ were of an »xcessi vely 
else than the result of action ate -| fü minute order in the form of the germs ८ 
Pa Briss क gan bY “Oy,” goths rt diseases (Italics ours). : 
d hape is future fate, 1086 Yi a {Rg N . ! 
Eo lump of clay into + RE Am alex egation to us appears to be an un- 
likes. EE. pòr "Wet. willing affirmation. 
SEN 


e Coming to modern times the Pro- 
Haridwar Colleciforaiefiegp ११85१७४०१७ tirade against Hindu- 
ism. Before a long ‘st of shusus, that 
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have through our ignoranca crapt into 
the religion of the Rishis, aud of which 
superstition is by no means the least 
pernicious, we have but to bow our lead 
in. sham3. Superstition however is 
net the monoply of one clum? or 
country. The Professor, if he has not 
begun to feel bored, may bə referred 
to an article on the subject by 
Lissau contributed to the Islamic Re- 
view for D'^camber 1922 .We quote 
below only one paragraph frpm that 
interesting paper on ‘Superstitiqn in 
Christian Countries?^:-- ° © 
» » 

In the country districts of England and 
Wales many of these surviva]s are still 
practised and the belief in witches, etc.. pæe- 
vails in Devonshire, Cornwall and other 
countries. In London, where one would not 
expəst to find such beliefs, nearly every 
motorist has a “mascot,” usually a black cat 
or a gollywog, ostensibly as an ornament 
but really asa charm or luck-bringer, to 
avoid accident or to avoid running over 
people. Aviators are not immune from the 
same sort of ideas. And yet most English 
people pride themselves on what they call 
their *level-headeduess." There were, a few 
years ago, in Belgium, and may still exist, 
unless destroyed during the war, some fetish 
trees, where pieces of rag were hung as fetish 
offerings, practically in response to relief 
from ailment or to granted wishes and 
prayers addr&sedeto Christ and the Virgin 
Mary, who are represented as being in the 
tree. 


What by the Way does the Professor 
mean by citing Hindustan. as the 
met parallel of Vedic Sindhustan. 
Has he met with this lasf word any- 
where in the Veda? The Vedic term 


ide of the Todus 


We viu the Vedic term men- 
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tioned above or with the river named 
after that term. For the rule of 
phonetics, which the Professor wanted 
to illustrate by citing this parallel, 
more appropriate examples could be 
found from the Veda itself. 

Having done with the lecture, or 
more proplerly, lecture proper, we 
want to inquire with what object the - 
lectures were arranged and given, 
A sentence in the introduction to the 
first lecture appears to us to be the key 
tg the mentality which his bean at work 


5 at the back of the whole programme of 
criticism that, lasted for three days. 


We quote the 8819103 in the words of 
the Professor :-— 

It is only Christianity which is eapa- 
ble of adapting itself to the service of 
mankind without any restrictions.” 

What inthe name of fairness or re- 
levancy had these remarks to do with a 
critical examination of Brahmanism, 


which as we understand, was 
the topic of the lecture. Is. the 
Professor out to  propogate Chris- 
tianity ? His views, as'the reader 


will see, are clearly obsessed by priestly 
prejudice. "What business has a Uni- 
verisity catering for * liberal ' education 
to make arrangements under its 
anspices for religious criticism, and that 
too at the hands of a person, from 
whom sympathy for the religions he 
was to deal with in his lectures was the 
last thing to be looked for? The 
authorities of the Punjab University 
have, no doubt, gone beyond hee 


yllabuses, in regard 
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all communities 1.-:; EUM 
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2 
4 only one that allows its dearest beliefs 
tin religion to be ‘so trifled with. Au 
॥, agitation on the pointis necessary, to 
which we draw the attention of all 
; concerned. 
Il; Let us answer, however, the charges 
|| made by the Boden Professor on this 
“| last named phase of Brahmanism. 
To him, ‘Hinduism’ appears to 
be a ‘national religion, and Islam 
! ‘hostile to what is beyond’ 
| ‘the area it covers, And Christanity ? 
! Alone ‘capable’ of ‘serving mankind 
i without any restrictions” If Islam 
"makes distinctions between Moslems 
4: and non-Moslems, Christianity makes 
+ distinctions within the Christian fold— 
7! distinctions between white Christians 
and coloured Christians. As religion 
itis white man's privileged monopoly. 
| They say it is a pioneer, too, of 
European Imperialism The Cross 
a fore-runner of the Union Jack or 
r that matter any other Jack 
Europe. Is this the service which 
stanity is fitted to do to humanity 
| ithout restrictions? Save us, Lord, 
i from our servants. Hinduism in its pre- 
ent condition, must plead guilty to 
e charge of being ‘national.’ The 
ofessor, however, thinks it has been 
_ 80. ‘The caste system, he 
interposed an insurmount- 
to its spread beyond the 
adia? So it has, since 
on of the system into 
inelastic stiffness. The 
r cannot, however, be 
marriage of ‘Chandra- 
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much wider thau at present. Persia, 
Afganistan, Turkestan, and  Tibbet 
have at one time “within the memory 
of authenticated history been portions 
of Hindu India, Even beyond the 
borders of that vaste: Bharatvarsh the 
Hindus were free to go. Legends are 
met with iu the Purans, of wholesale 
conversions of outsiiers to Hinduism. 
For Professor Maclonell’s enlighten- 
ment we shall make only one quota- 
tion from Bhavishya Parina :— 

‘By the order of Saraswati, Kanva went 


bo Egypt, and having purified (converted) 


and taught 10,000 Miechhas, won them to 
submission and came (with them) to Arya- 
vrta.’ (Bhavishya Purana, Pratisarga Parva, 
Khiinda 4, Adhyaya 21, Shloka 16.) 

The verses that follow give a des- 
cuiption of the process by which these 
Mlechhas rose gradually in the scale of 
caste, 

The Professor, however, is well 
versed in the Veda. May we refer 
him to Rg Veda VII 13:5 of which we 
append below a literal translation :— 

Extending (the kingdom of) Indra quickly, 
making the world Arya, annihilating foes, 
4. e., the obstaclesin the way of this ende- 
avour. ,.. 

The phrase we have itacilisedis in 
the Veda krnvanto vishvam aryam. 
By any the hardest distortion, the 
words cannot be made to yield any 
other import. 


All religions were ‘af the outset 
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We shall end our review, as we 
began it with whole-hearted apprecia- 
tion of the learned lecturer. That the 
Professor is learned there can be 
no manner of denying. He is 
More learned than his learned pupils, 
pupils both of word of mouth and of 
word of book, if he will allow us this 
latter phrase. With him, however, 
learning is, no synonym of skepticism. 
In spite of his great scholarship he 
sticks to his, what we rgard an 
erroneous, faith, “Will hig pupils take 


a lesson from his example, and adhere, 


to their faith, though he may regard it 
as erroneous ? Example, they say, 


ओ।इम्‌ प्रातरप्नि प्रातरिन्द्र हवामहे प्रातर्मि- 
aaan प्रातरश्विना | प्रतिभेगं पूषणं ब्रह्मण- 
स्पाति प्रातः सोममुत रुद्रं हुवेम ॥ 

This is the first of the Mantras that 
an Arya house-holder and his wife are 
called upon to recite as soon as they 
awake in the morning. The prayer 


epitomises Thoi» aspirations and duties 
for the day. 


The mantra translated literally runs :— 
We (मित्रावरूणा) loving and well-chosen 
(अह्ना) that exercise sexual self- 
control ( हवामहे ) invoke (प्रातः) at dawn 


(अग्नि ) the God of Light, (प्रातः) at 
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is better than precept. By better we 
mean more powerful. Will it be so 
in the case of the lecture and the 
lecturer? We are no advocates of 
blind ^ self-contradictory credulity. 
Honest examination and research we 
welcome. What, however, is arranged 
‘under the anspices of the University’ is 
not always honest examination and fair 
research, To the picture presented in 
the University lectures, there is also 
another side, a side more cogent, more 
honest, more faithful, and this side 
is it we presy on the attention of the 
‘young University scholars. - 

E CHAMUPATI. 


THE MATIN OF THE MARRIED COUPLE. 


(Bv VEDA Vyas.) 


( सोमं ) the God of Peace (ga) and 
(रुद्र) the Diety of wrath. e 

The reader will observe that as the 
several attributes of the wife and her 
husband given iu the ne are 
appropriate, the qualities assigne ms 
Paramatma, the Lord invoked in he 
mantra, are so arranged, these too in 
pairs, that the praying couple may 
severally profit by the invocation 
suited to him or her. The two sexes 
are supplementary. Their prayer, 
too, satisfies the same condition. In 
a true chivalrous spirit the first mem- 
ber of the couple, indicated By the 
dual noun, मित्रावरुण! is "wife, Her 


dawn ( इन्द्रं ) the God of Glory. (प्रातः) natural temperament is love. Her 


At dawn ( हुवेम) Su noron ळीत js lglizeaiby sarban 85 factor. à She i We to 
wily, mathe 
er 


the God of Prosperity ( ब्रह्मणनूपति ) t 
— Tarif 1616: "i ofeciiaatnilss. ( ara: ave. ab dawn 


affection is to be .of the whole house- 


e the mother of the fa 
nat only to har ehildren. 


ie 


| husband also. Man, however grown up 
, and of whatever age, requires still the 
4 caresses of a mother. That instinct 
of childhood, his insatiate longing to 
ti be loved, ever remains, Other occu- 
‘ipations, cares and worries, natural 
‘ito manhood may bauk that longing of 
its due. But in moments of leisure 
when toils of the ‘day have 
more than exhausted the bread-win- 
‘ners body and brain, the ‘jaded’ 
worker desires, oh! how eagerly and 
with what passion! to fall back on a 
| loving bosom on which to rest his tired 
head, dizzied by the worries of the 
— world. It is then that, the 
office of *mother' falls to the lot of an 
affectionate wife. It is her hour 
| Let him look at her zs a faithful friend 
| मित्र, an inalienable companion, a ĉon- 
Jfident counsellor. What a wealth of 
leanings does this single word faa 
disclose, Qoming from the root faq 
meaning स्नेह love, it suggests the faith 


] 
‘fulness of a consort, the caressings of a 


mother, the confidence of a counsellor 


the faith of a friend. And all these 
! eelings are treasured in one casket 
oving bosom of a wife 


/! And the husband? He is वरुण the 
(chosen one. Of many suitors the bride 
He is her qz, one whom 


e honors as the best of men, He 
load star of her eyes! He ceases 


| hi quu as soon as his persoal 
excellentes exert not their magnetic 
traction on her innate. love, Even 
n Separation these are. inseparebly 
oined. For they are afgaat the twin 


Sweet: 


of evil 
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and woe their lot 
is cast in the same groove. Of Vedic 
matrimony death is the seal. Once 
married are married once for all. The 
Vedic spouse knows no widowhood. 
The couple after the wedlock 
joined, in life, in death. They 
errat | And one attribute assigned to 
Ashvins in the Shastras is that they 
are कुमार. Literally the epithe 
mean ‘knowing little of sexual passion 
Married life, in the matter of sexual 
self-control is.as full. of austerity as the 
period of brahmacharya, The brahma 
chart has temptation removed trom his 
way. The householder, on the other 
hand, bas means for indulgence and yet 
does not indulge. The sexual passion 
ordained for a sacred function, namely, 
that of procreation of the race is not for 
wanton enjoyment. The pleasures of 
married life are spiritual. They -lose 
their flavour as such, as soon as 


physical enjoyment steps in to mar 
their ecstacy 


asunder. In weal 


would 


Such being the married couple, it is 
their merited right to invoke blessings 
of the Blissful Deity. Himself divine 
may look for favours divino 
Deity too makes Himself male 
and female according as -the»supplicant 
hand is of the male or of the female 
In the wife He manifests Himself as 


light, inthe husband He is revealed. 


as power, as glory. In the house-wife 
He is सोम, peace, patience, power 
In-her man, He is wrath. रूद्र The latter 
aspect too 1s noble, the kshatriya factor 
fthe human organism, the destroyer 
the protector of virtue. The 
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the mightiest, In the Veda power is unison, in  heaven-ordained consort, 
spoken of as one of the attributes of they will still maintain their separate 
Soma. -In the wife again is centred individualities. Of the same mother 
the inner prosperity of the house, the twin children will suck, each its 
भग, inthe husband the feeding func- Own breast. 
‘tion पूषा. So do the Arya husband and the 
T ae Arya wife, in their joint prayer of a 
ब्रह्ममणस्पाति The Lord of Greatness morning, lay out their programme of 
appears here to be the proper work for the day. Hach goes his or 
epithet of Divinity. Of the wife and the her own way, he to the world of men, 
husband 10 is a common invocation. she to her comparative seclusion 
Both long tobe great, to make complete among women, Yet in the prayer, 
in the greatness of the ‘one, the  jhat they sang together, their hearts 
greatness of the other, Working in; are knit, and they are indivisibly one. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED 
§ I 
SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. nation or of an individual, cannot be divided 
into water-tight compartments. Each kint 
The following excerpts are culled of reform, be it social, religious, political oi 
from an article by Sic N. G. Chanda- industrial, acts upon the otherss and all ar 


varkar appearing in Welfare for necessary for the fullness of life and purpose 
January 1923 :— " of enduring nationality. : 


T 1 Q t F Y 
Till nob many years ago, the words “social he wisdom of he sage ounder of the 
reform” were used in India to distinguish Arya Sama] who in his scheme for the 
such reform from political reform. That uplift of humanity, laid down in hi 
distinction was obsérved in all our schemes books and rules of the society he 
of ह क progresse because of the peculiar founded, amalgamated all issues social 
20000 teh for 8०000०0 Leone tas Political, industrial, spiritual as well a 
nation, which efor i : i t : ० 
pledged itself to a policy of strict neutrality material, has begun to be ४00021136५ 
in regard to the social and religious customs The rshi, because of his com prehensiv 
of the people. As a consequence of that outlook on life, was conscious of th 
distinction raged a more or less bitter interdependence of all phases of huma: 
controversy round the question whether activity and endeavour. 
social refor ought to precede political reform d po 
oy ९४०८ versa. The distinction, between social’ ‘Tho elevation ofthe depressed classe 
and political reform was in itself unnatural; forms today an item in the? programm 
because all reform is part of a whole. As of the ` social uplift of* India. Si 
thab true riend of India, Allan MEE e Chahdavarkar B To मीट NO Messa 
served her so faithfully as the Father of tho th TES ih l ill bri x 
National Congress declared in Soar i le 9 M one WIL ors jd U 
SE Guruk ontPiattetip EFOdielenih ner that Ninna 


T ed i m nection . 
with that controversy, पहाल Mast ruit ^o : 
| on parallel lines, ‘The life, whether of ७ ‘certainty and permanence, are n 


tr CE 


truism which modern reformers have 
et to learn. 


But what at present is happening in 
adia? In the first place, our schemes of 
cial and political reforms are devised 
nd advocated by us as if we were 
laying the part of the Lady Bountiful 
owards the masses. We use them as pawns 
n our game of politics and encourage mobo-' 
racy. Secondly, nothing is more heart- 
ending in India than the tone we adopt in 
peaking of them. A learned educationist 
rom Scotland who attended a meeting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council told me the 
ther day that what painfully surprised him 
n India was the way in which" we speak of 
yur masses by using deprecatory and degra- 
ling terms to signify their status in the social 
scale. In the West, he said, one never hears 
such terms as ''depressed classes,” ‘‘back- 
ward classes," 'criminalctribes " and so forth, 
though  f£here are and have been there 
imilar,if not exactly identical, sections of 
eople. In India we have been accustomed 
rom of old to give degrading names to the 
lower classes and so keep them degraded. 
Met tsrthe result? The old proverb says; 
“Tf you have the name, you might as well 
have the game" No. Social Reconstruction 
5 uires 8 new method, so aptly pointed out 
by the poet Bailey in his “Festus” : i 


as Men might be better if we better deemed 
of them. The worst way to improve the 
world is to condemn it.” 


= i idea of this most 
essed ° in his books. That there 
arity of their lives is too 

Birth, however, does not 
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It is not for nothing that Dayananda 
ith whom the L 
ecessary reform originated does not 
even foronce use the word *untouchable' 
men whom the society shall 
an arm's length because of 
be ignored. Socia boycott 
m are valuable iustruments , 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


EUGENICS. @ 

A suggestive articlè on Eugenics 
appears in a recent issue of the Hindu. 
With some of the suggestions made 
in it e.g., those for the facilitation of 
divorce and the legalization of tempo- 
rary marriages, we cannot agree. 
The writer apparently has only the 
physieal aspect of marriage before him. 
That there are spiritual considerations 
to be kept in view when framing rules 
for marriage has been conveniently 
overlooked by him. Physical evils, 
too, that would accrue if the possi 
bilities -of diveree be made common, 
and the relation of marriage become 
temporary are too numerous and too 
great to be left. out of regard. On 
wbom forinstance would lie the res- 
poasibility of bringing up children born 
of' temporary marriages, on their 
mothers or on their fathers? What 
effect would. their parents’ flippant 


love have on the children ? Reports 
from America where divorce has 
become legal are anything but en- 
couraging in this respect. We are 


sure the writer will reconsider his 
views in the light of the experiment 
made ion of the ‘countries of the 
West. What however the author of the 
contribution recommends as positive pre- 
cautions before and. after marriage are 
the laws of Manu in a modern setting.” 

In every.war itisthe flower of manhood 
of the nation involved that goes out.to do 
battle and is mostly slain. ‘The sickly and 
diseased, and the old, remain at horae and, 
if the losses by war are very great the ,per- 
petuation of fhe race is left to parentage 
wholly undesirable, on the paternal side ab 
any rate. The childreı born of such unions 
must of pecessity be physieally defective 
and unfitted to carry out the various 
n, pro- 


create One of 
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normally healthy children, 
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the pressing problems of the day is, there- 
fore, how to breed men. Engenics, the term 
applied to the science, has for its object, the 
perpetuation of the qualities inherent. or 
hereditary, which contribute to the ideal 
development of the human race. The science 
takes into consideration the theories of 
natural inheritance, variation, selection, 
regression etc., and by scientifically training 
these fundamental elements, through the 
life histories of generations of families, end- 
eavours to arrive at a satisfactory method of 
improving the race generally, and ultimately 
acquiring the highest and, it is to be hoped 
the moral regeneration and development of 
mankind. It is a curious and remarkable fact 
that. while men have in all imss directed 
their intelligence to develop 
the most excellent qualities and highest cap- 
abilities of animals and birds, and particular 
species of fishes and frogs, and areeping 
things like snails, and have similarly imp- 
roved.the growth, production and development 
of fruit and grain towards. perfection, the 
breeding of human beings has been neglected 
and permitted to drift. Though men have 
taken pride in personal prowess and athletic 
feats and beauty culture, the breeding of 
men and women in a Eugenie sense has not 
been attempted. ‘The study of Eugenics has 
only, of recent years, mainly though the un- 
wearied efforts of the late Sir Francis Galton 
who founded the Galton Chair of Eugenics 
in the London University in 1911, been ser- 
iously regarded. ‘The practical application 
of the science was understood in ancient 
India, the Brahmin community, to some 
extent, being'rthe product of ideas calculated 
to perfect the race. However that may be 
there is now a considerable literature on the 
subject and a, growing interest in the 
science "ue 


From a table demonstrating the inheritan- 
ce of qualities in‘ any population, published 
l9 yéars ago by Sir lrancis.Galton, it is 
clear that the deduction can be 10808 that 35 
parents of tho lowest criminal class will 
produce, on an average 6 children in every 
35, who will be criminals. Only "one will 
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parents will have six mad children in every 
35, and all will be lacking in intelligence 
This startling deduetion may be applied to 
healthy (in body and mind) parentage with 
like results. All willbe useful members of 
Society and some will possibly excel these 
parents in every way 


“As ye sow, ye shall reap" is an aphorism 
that is altogether true. If the seeds of physi- 
cal perfection are sown, physical perfection will 
find birth, and a sane mind in a sound body 
leads to moral excellence. All crime is due 
to disease, and as the world grows older 
it will recognise that the treatment of crim- 
inals is properly the task of the Physician 
and Surgeon more than it is that of Jailors 
and Warders. *The elimination of criminal 
iendencies in the population will yield a 
new generation fhore or less free from that 
taint 


Sexual vice should yet be controlled and 
gradually eliminated by isolation, curative 
treatment and education caldtlated to 
prevent it. The State suppresses epidemic dis- 
eases with an unsparing hand, cholera, small- 
pox leprosy, etc., and yet leaves out ,of all 
control houses of ill fame, the occupants of 
which spread diseases which Are sapping 
the health of millions. If the liberty of the 
subject is of no account in a plague or small- 
pox case, and patients suffering with such 
maladies are segregated, why should the 
liberty of a subject broad-casting venereal 
diseases be considered as sacred. 


Men convicted of murder or man-slaughter 
and confirmed diseased criminals should be 
either incarcerated for life or, as is being done 
in certain States of America, sterilised and 
so-prevented from begetting offspring, Men 
and women entering into the bond of marria- 
ge should be medically examined by a State 
appointed Board of competent Medical Men, 
and unions should be made impossible if the 
taint of diseases like consumption, syphilis, 
leprosy or insanity is found. In connecti9 
with the child welfare movement which ha: 
caught on creches should be established i 
children with any serious taint in th 


honkia &ebegs, and prevented 
i petuating the taint and the प 
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ot at in view to ameliorating their condition 
y curaitive means. 
GODLESS PRODUCTS OF GODLESS 
X; EDUCATION. 

First it was man that had renounced 
is church and all that connection 
vith the Church connotes. Now it is 
voman. Mary Briarly, author of. ‘In 
Jis Own Image, writing to Svribner’s 
Magazine, deplores the effects of this 
inhappy tendency, for which she holds 
nodern education, in which there is 
10 place for God, resposnible in the 
nain, Jn her own words, A 
"Partly becauce science has'lisproved som 
heological dogma, more because the whole 
rend of college training is towards disbelief,” 
"he modern university, we are told, “knows 
jub one god, the scientific spirit,” and 
eaches that ''evolutión isa fact and God 
, possibility." ० 


Further, 
The modern college course is an almost 
sontinuous propaganda for materialism. 


Here and there some professor who still 
3elieves he has a soul tries to reconcile 
Darwinism with a Creator; or mechanistic 
9syehology with immortality. But the usual 
academic dictum is that the relating of these 
sheories to religion and character must be 
æft to the individual.” 

‘And as to the effects on society of 
this godless education : 

"*'Phe majority of college graduates take 
—he easy course of leaving such problems 
mnsolved. They begin life strongly ting? 
svith materialism, not knowing what a 
Selieve as to the existence of God or 89 
=yhat moral teachings are really obligatory” 
=\nd despite the popular depreciation of the 
mmonderp home, statistics would reveal that 1 
Es percentage of these students ent?” i 
ollege with a more or less definite relig! n 
seed of somé kind, and with ver तैशी 
oral ideals—whether they lived uP 
Wem or not. . . : 


8 
e 


—ninking, and even tho we resent 


: their denunciations. 


o 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


Glyn's and Margot Asquith's strictures on 
our society, we are not satisfied with if 
ourselves or we should not be asking for blue 
laws to regulate conduet. We are so dissatis- 
fied that everybody is blaming everybody 
else. We irveigh bitterly against the 
churches and the homes. The womenare 
not doing their duty—they are giving too 
much time to outside interests—they are 
degenerating! Women smoking! Women 
drinking! Women preferring adventure and 
amusement to caring for famihes! The 
flapper—the sport skirt—the lack of corsets : 
how the press and publie speakers harp on 
these things! And they do not seem to realize 
that they are using an obsolete vocabulary in 
What have moral ideals 
१७० do»with a materialistic universe?" 

What credentials have universities 
for teaching these negative dogiuas of 
science (?) ? 

Mh not the deeisions of the scientists 
01006 century as often been reversed by the 
discovery of some new element or 10706 88 
the conclusions of the philosophers? Does 
science claim to be alone inerrant in a world 
of fallible and partial knowledge? Is ib just 
possible that the university has usurped the 
arrogance of the old theologies in parceling 
out what portions of universal truth shall 
be credited? Is there any scientific 


or academic necessity for the spirit of 
negation that dominates our universities 
to-day ? 


“The mordern woman and the modern 
home are blamed for fostering a godlessness 
and lowering moralideas which'are the direct 
outcome of the materialistic philosophies 
current in all our institutions of higher 
learning, philosophies which are partly the 
result of a narrow applicavion of the theory 
of evolution, are more directly a graft from 
the German materialism whieh- carhe to 8 
head in Nietzsche and the imperialists. cA 
materialism which is as inevitably the death 
of all moral principle as itis of religion. If 
materialistic philosophy is true, why blame 
the woman of America for putting it to 
praetieal use ? 1f it is wholly or partly false, 

- why teach it, either directly or b 


dea ——— 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE GAYA CONGRESS. 


The session of tbe Indian National 
Congress held at Gaya in the last week 
of December 1922 was a memorable 
session from more points of view than 
one. It had been persistently given 
out by the organs of bureaucratic 
thought and .the chief protagonist of 
extreme moderation or rather militant 
“liberalism” the ४ Jueadex” „that the 


N. C. O. movement had collapsed’, that ६ 


the people had been completely dis- 
illusioned, that the spell cast by the 


Mahatma had Jost all its pdtenéy 
and that the Mahatma au! his pro 
gramme stood discredited. The large 


number of delegates who attended the 


Congress this year, the vast throngs 
and multitudes that’ assembled in 
Swarajyapuri, the enthusiasm that 


marked the proceeding: and the crush- 
ing defeat of the pro-Council party, 
headed thouzh it was by the President 
of the Congress himself and such 
stalwarts as Padit Moti Lal Nehru 
and Hakim Ajmal, Khau, all alike 
prove that the enemies of the Congress 
were over-sanguine and that in their 
case, the wish waSfather to the thought 
Mahatma Gandhi’s complete hold 
upon the minds of his people and his 


empery over their hearts has once 
more been demonstrated. beyond 
the least shadow of a doubt. Mr. C. 


Rajeopalacharyar carried the bulk of 
the delegates with him not because 
of his’ great oratory or ability —we do 
not, in the least, desire to depreciate 
either—but beca M 
man of the Mahala s 
 messago of .the acaged 


R a ld niver: 
SC 


saint, This 


nate the disproportionate domination 
Jis cole orbis db euge ba interests É D S, 


shows, once more, that mighty govern- 
ments try to fetter the bodies of 
veat man in the vain hope that their 
teachings will be suppressed and are 
always disappointed. You may gag 
the mouth of.a prophet who has a 
divinely appointed mission upon’ earth 
but thereby youdo not sueceed in 
killing the mission. His thoughts | 
cannot be fettered. They take unto 
themselves ings, fly out of the cage 


aud are uttered by a hundred mouths 


Gandhi is one of such prophets and 
the Yarvada jail can no more keep 
back his message than did the tragic 
drama enacted at Calvary puta period 
to the mission of the Hebrew Messiah, 
Gandhi in prison is mightier than 
Gandhi free and the sooner the British 
Government realises this the better 
it is for India and England both. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. , 

The Presidential address of Mr. 
Dàs was a magnificent piece of artistry, 
a pulverising denunciation of the 
plea oflaw and order for suppress 


publie opinion, the only णक 
sanction thereof, and enacting law- 
less laws and outrageous Ordi- 


nances, a reasoned statement of the 
Indian case for immediate Home Rule 
and a passionate exposition of the creed 
of nen-violence. Mr. Das also adum- 
brated a scheme of swarajya. . He | 
would take the village commonwealth. 
as the basé upon which to.build the 
superstructure of swarajya and olimi- - 


u 


oncə the most brilliant 00506 a qa 
of the वित पिता पोती शा 


prince of the Bourgeoisie, stood at 
the bar of RR dressed in the poor 
man's garb, publicly doing penance 
for his past princedom and held forth 
on the rights ef the masses, the only 
rightful masters of the country, as 
against the classes It was a sight 
for the gods to look at. He held his 
hearers spell-bound during this part 
of his discourse. For the moment all 
party passions were stilled, the voice 
of faction was stilled, the scramble for 
office and power forgotten, the dis- 
abilities of the middle classes dismissed 
as comparatively less important, even 
the issue of political swarajya cast 
into the background. He would not 
have even Swarajya) if power was to 
be transferred from one Oligarchy to 
another, thundered forth the President 
in tones vibrant with emotion and 
surcharged with passionate burning 
and righteous wrath. Mr. Das’s address 
has made it clear, if it was not already 
sufficiently so, that the day is gone 
when titled magnates, coining money 
out of the blood of their people and 
battening on their mutual dissentions 
and litigatious habits, could speak in 
a tame of the dumb millions and 
extort power and office from the 
bureaucracy asa sort of solatium for 


aD larger dumb. Suddenly they 


onfüsion ^ dismay, bewilderment and 

lon of the sundried bureaucrat 
the aspirant to ministership. alike. 
h Nowa man whose market value 
Moré than 400 can demand and 
m ‘the bureaucracy Rs. 5,000 
at the expense of the tax- 


arts 


38 SOB LISS. L 


. cannot at- ore 
+ clare, Non-co-Gperation against a sys- 


‘Reforms a snare and a 


silence. Thanks to Gandhi, the millions ` 


3 got a trmpet voice in the Con- 


"shall. ७060 oat Vtversiy Hats ०008:8%609078870 S3 Bey bretart ४७७ 
rt of the address was. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE QUESTION OF COUNCIL ENTRY. 


The least convincing part of the 
President's address was that relating 
to Council entry. His attempt to 
dispose off the oath -of allegiances as 
merely a constitutional convention was 
hardly worthy of him. Even Mr. 
Das's able advocacy leaves us uncon- 
vinced that wrecking an institution 
cin, under any conceivable set of 
circumstances, be interpreted as faith- 
ful discharge of a member's duty. You 
and. the same time de- 


tem of Government and take an oath 
to keep the machinery going, for no 
quibbling can whittle down the clear 
implication of the oath that members 
of these Councils are there to work 
the reforms, not to wreck them, and 
working them implies an acceptance 
thereof, as a genuine first instalment 
of Swarajya. Those who regard the 
delusion —as 
Mr. Das and his colleagues do—cannot 
if principle. is not. to be sacrificed to 
expediency, take the oath of allegiance 
as 10 is at present framed. 
THE SPLIT: 

The Congress by an overwhelming 
majority rejected the proposal to enter 
the Councils or even to contest the 
elections, both in the Subjeets Commit- 
tee and the open session. It further 
rejected in the open session the 
resolution passed by a narrow raajority 
in the subjectscommittee recomend 
ing a boycott of selected British goods. 
The Congress has, further, authorised 
the starting of a campaign of Civil 
Disobedience when 25 lakhs of Rs 


and 50,000 


# YO volunteers enrolled.. It, has also passed 
oth ea tae 5 Bera 


« Vogal mig MAEN RE. 
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bility, on the attainment of Swarajya 
of all bebts incurred by tke present 
unrepresentative Councils. It means 
practically that Messrs. Das, Nehru 
Ajmal Khan and Patel have been 
defeated all along the line 
Das has, therefore, resigned the Presi- 
dentship of the Congress and the other 
leaders have retired from the executive 
of the Congress leaving the majority 
free to elect a working committee that 
will conscientiously execute its will and 
carry into effect the resolutions of the 
Congress. The dissentients , have 
formed themselves into a party styled 
Congress and Khilafat Swarajya Party 
within the Congress which °will, frame 
its own programme and try to convert 
the majority to its view. No sane 
man can object to the resignations 
They were inevitable No honest 
man canbe expected to work a pro- 
gramme in which he has no faith. But 
it is possible to have two opinions in re- 
gard to the formation of a new party. If 
the new party merely confines itself to 


propaganda work with a view to obtain. 


reversal of the Gaya verdict without 
going against it in the interim, 1t 1s 
within its rights. But if it openly 
flouts the Congress mandate by con- 
testing the elections, it will cease to 
have aconstitutional warrant and will be 
re'uced to the position of a party of 
rebels, In other, words the minority 
is permitted to express its dissent 
letting the will of the majority prevail 
mune time, but it cannot, unless it 

els against constituted authority, 
act against that will. This is the ver- 
dict alike of constitutional law and 

monsense. Representative’ Gov- 


Mr. 


: why now? Are then bayonets 
" police more powerful than soul 


this implication is cast to 
farewell then to democratic p 
We hope our leaders in their 

to obtain a democratie Swaraj 
not go against the essence of d 
tic rule. Let us demonstrate o 
ness for democratic Swarajya 
obeying the mandate of the un- 
Parliament even when it is 
to our wishes. Will the mi 

under the Swarajya - Government 
free to carry into effect measures 
j&cted by the Parliament? If not. 


and moral law? Let the leaders of 
dissentient party answer the que 


in deeds ° 
THE EVILS OF MODERN INDU; 
TRIALISM 


The Modern Review for 
quotes the following from H. A 
ton Bruce’s article in the Centary 
zine for December :— , 


Were I asked to name the one fac 
in my opinion has counted far _ 
any other single factor in cr 
present-day problems raised not m HS 
wide-spread mental retardation b 
wide-spread delinquency, ment al 
and nervous disease, I should wn 
respond, “The application to 
purposes of the steam-engine and 
mechanical inventions ontrast 
environment before the age of 
was ushered in and the human 
of the comparatively short per 
since elapsed. Up to' the op 
nineteenth century, which we 
identify with the beginning 
machinery, man was essen 
doors being 
Under the principle o 
lization of la 


E eer: lb Teves ob 
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ray 
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ob thrive when the organisxn is denied a 
ue amount of sunlight and fresh air. Do 
um-dwellers receive that «lue amount ? 
lay, do city-dwellors generally receive it? in 
sw homes is the supply of ligh t and air what 
bought to be. In addition, city-dwellers 
re too often subjected in their working- 
laces to unfavorable conditioms as to light, 
reat, and ventilation. Even im going to and 
rom work they often suffer as regards the 
jr they breathe. 


To the advent of machinery. moreover, 
must be attributed a stressfval speeding-up 
of human activities, together with an unhea- 
thy overdevelopment of the æcquisitive and 
the pleasure-seeking instincss- This |} 
made, on the one hand, fot an increasing 
materialism ; on the other; for a nervous 
fatigue that is in itself seriously detrimental 
to vigorous thinking. And 1३38 holds true 
of all social grades from the vex-y rich to the 
very poor, 10676 18 a general craving for 
material luxuries and pleasux es, a general 
disinclination to think, because of a general 
weariness that makes it a troublesome effort 
to think. All the while mechanical inven- 
tions are multiplied, the cities continue to 
grow, the dangerous herding-ira and speeding- 
up process becomes more anci more inten- 
sified. Nor are the evils imeidenital toa 
materialistic attitude of life confined to-day 
to the cities. 


Comment upon this is superfluous. 
Professor Macdonell calls Vedic civili- 
zation primitive because jt does not 
countenance excessive development of 

machinery. Perhaps the West jtself 
is onthe point of returning to primitive 
ways of living. 
aod. DANIA EVOLU TION. y 
| Mr, Jones Bowson W} itine i 
New Age for November nda yes i 
telling criticism of the TA 1 (१07979 
Hypothesis. His chief इ) yos g that 
< it can be proved that ORY 1; 
going on now. छि898 ५6 :— noon 
F urthermore, EO NU D 
ST ° ‘5 Knowledge which prodiced. same iot thes knowleds Jd 


Wigs 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


assurance whatever that the law of upward 
evolution has ever prevailed upon the earth. 
Observers of natural history, either biological 
or botanical, know very well that the process 
of development of high-blooded stock of any 
kind or of fruits and flowers by cross-breed- 
ing or selection invariably leads to greater 
delicacy than characterized the parent stock, 
and that the Darwinian law of imporvement 
by natural selection is fully off set and 


countered by the law of “reversion to type.”, 


I can walk in my garden, see my grafted 
variegated English hollies and 'find on the 
same stem. leaves of the origihalstoek, show- 
ing the struggle of the plant to get back 
to the origina! nature; the robust aboriginal 
nature ‘successfully battling with: the more 
highly cultured. I’ refer for suppert to 
Henry Drummond’s chapter in his “Natural 
Law in, the Spiritual World" where he so 
aptly points out the rapid reversion to type 
of fancy breeds of pigeons and of roses. 
*Is, not this true even of men? 
history of mankind is upward evolution, 
why should the Chinese have known of 
gunpowder and the mariner's compass before 
the Christian era and have lost them again! 
Why should we see today only the pitiful 
traces of the Splendors of the Mogul empire 
in the palaces and tombs of India? Why 
should the Hindu race have gone. backwards 
for 400 years? Why should the stupendous 
ruins of the 12th to the 14th centuries of 
Angkor in Cambodia and of Borobodaer in 
Java be pointed to to-day °‘ with amazement? 
Why should the very art of manufacture of 
the enamelled tiles of the empress summer 
palace in l'eking and the thethod of working 
the color into the walls of the Alhama- 
bra at Granda be lost arts which 
perished with the ancjent Moors? Why 
should the Egyptians be ignorant cf the arts 
of astronomy and mathematics which en- 
abled them to erect the great Pyramid of 
Cheops upon’ the principle of squaring “the 
Circle and at the point where it should absorb 
its own shadow at noontime at the vernal 
equinox? By what methods in the absence 
of hydréulic machinery were the gigantic 
Stones lifted into their placos at Karnak and 


the loss of the artistic 
knowledge which  prod/!ced, come 


If the 


‘of the 
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marvellous gold and feather work of the 
Aztecs and lost the very knowledge of the 
location of the wonderful ruined cities of 
Central America? Surely anyone who isa 
Masonic seeker after truth must recognize 
that the progress of mankind is really only 
in certain directions interlaced with retrog- 
ression and decadence in others 

But now, as a matter ef fact, whether the 
evolutionist claims or does not claim that the 
principle of evolution is still going on, we 
know that there are no specimens in existen- 
ce, either old, medieval or modern, of tran- 
smutation of the human species. If men 
were developed out of apes slówlg over a 
long period of time, “what became of them? 
Even if the children ate their 


certainly would not eat $heir bones, and out 


parents théy, 


QJ 


ofthe countless millions upon earth many * 


thousands of remains must have eomeedown 
preserved either in crystalline petrifications 
or in the crevices of glaciers, like the gaint 
mammoths that have in our own age «ome 
to light in Northern Siberia preserved in 
such wonderful condition as to show even the 
partially digested food in the stomach of the 
huge mammal. Why should we have thus 


D ^ 
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preserved for us by ice or petrefaction evei| 
variety oflife from the huge beasts to ti 
insects imbedded in amber or in coral, or & 
frailest leaf with every vein preserven 
fossil from and the skeletons of the hug) 
dinosaurs. imbedded in the rocks, but out | 
the coundless millions and millions a 
millions of human beings not one ever foun 
indicating a development or change of specl 
The bodies found in the earliest Egypti 
tombs are similar to the bodies of toda 
Go to the pictures on the walls of the mor 
uary chambers in the pyramid of Sak-Ka- 
and in the tombs of the kings 5,700 yea 
old and we see pictures of the same kinds 
men and of animals as exist today. D 
Ethridge, of the British Musenm, says : 
all this great museum there is not a partic 
of evidence of transmutation of specie 
Nine-tenths of the talk of evolution is she 
nonsense not fouled on observation an 
wholly unsupported by facts.s The gre 
English naturalist, Professor Owen, standin 
in the front ranks of English scientists, d 
clares, *Noinstance of the change of on 
species into another has ever beea recorde 
by maa . 
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ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING PHILOSOP 


(By Rao Sann K. V. Vaz I. C. E.) 


CHAPTER XI 
CziLINGS & Roors 
Ancient India was divided into eigh 
teen parts, the inhabitants of which 
differed from each other but slightly 
in language, dress, manners, customs, 
. staple food, flora, fauna, minerals 
Ke, A statement showing these pecu- 
= liarities is attached  berewith. The 
eighteenfold division into school of all 
8clences, पुराण, «yid We. is probably due 
tothese peculiarities. Indian Enginee- 
ig als hae similarly eighteen schools 
‘have yet been able to get» the texts 
only the three principal ones of these 


i RIAT, wy and ay. During my 


that all Engineeffi WoL tee err N" ष्णी 


of नमदा are constructed according to 
the कदुयप school, those between न at 


HaT 
and तुंगभद्रा are carried out according 
to wag school and those in the south of 
तुंगभद्रा are built according to मय schoo 
Travancore state has lately published 
an Engipeering text named हपरत्न 
compiled in. the sixteenth cen 
A. D. in which the author corroborates 
my observations. In the sixte 
अध्याय of ॥दाट्परत्न the author 


as under: — es 


हिसार कव्ययोरतर्गतो देशस्तु 
सो ऽपिदेशस््त्रिधासिन्तस्तत्तद्वेश भ 


: क्ृष्णांदि कन्यात तामस भूतलं भवेत्‌ | 


° 


` 


मतांतर | 

नागर द्राविड चव वेसर चति aqu 

 सास्विक नागर तत्स्याद्र। जस द्राविडं HAH | 

| SEHE तामस Wa UT ब्रह्मादिदेवतस्‌ ॥ 

(Ou Agi ततूजिवर्ण च ज्रिचकं चक्रमात्स्खतम | 
[गरस्य THAT देशो हिमवाद्वध्य मध्यगः ॥ 

द्राविडस्यो चितोदेशो द्राविड: स्यान्न चान्यथ।। 

| r गगस्त्य विध्य मध्यस्थो देशोवेसर संमतः ॥ 

| | . अन्यच्च , 

सवीणि सवे देशेषु भवंतात्य'पि केचन । 

E. $ What is known as भारत देश extends 

Eon the top of the Himalayas to कन्या 

Cape Kamorin, This country is divided 


three parts by its geological for- 
ion and physical features 


1 


Ly y 
$ n 
J 4 


ti on between हिमालय and (em is called 
गोड meaning full of गुड sugarcane 
ntations or नागर meaning full of नगर 


alluvial and consists of sedimentary 
ocks; that between fara and कृष्णा is 
; tas meaning full of flowine 
r राजस meaning consisting of 


ashy deposits because it is 
anic and consists of igneous rocks or 
dusty or ashy deposits; and that to the 


ofat to कन्या limit is called 


+ SX 


. eruptions ; 


The por- 


> fieatiohs be followed 
e 


rphose 
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owing to frequent movements in the 
crust. Some authors contend that 
this country was formed at three 
periods युग in three ways चक्र and of 
three sorts of materials वर्ण | 


ले; शयानो भवति संजिहानस्तु द्वापरः उत्तिष्ठस्त्रेताभ- 
वात Ha: संवद्यते चरन्‌ j 

The three periods during which this 
country was formed are called aa, त्रेता, 
In ga period there 
frequent चरन्‌ changes or movements; 
in Hat there were (volcanic) SÀS 
in gx there is slow and 
steady depositing संजिहान ; and in कालि the 


and gar were 


crust is as if fast asleep saia : every- 
where. The z« crust is formed by 
slow cooling and contortions, the 


त्रेत crust is formed by sudden and 
powerful bursting and flow, and the 
द्वापर crust is formed by steady deposit- 
ing and slow upheavals and during 
कालि everything is calm and steady. 
The materials of the three periods are 
also as under: —in ga crust the material 
in Har crust it is like 
molten mass and in gi crust the 
materials are like sheets. "The authors 
therefore contend that only the hilly 
tracts south of विध्य should be classed 
as द्राविड and all the plains in that part 
as वेसर ayaq संहिता is to be followed in 
नागर, quar in द्राविड and मयसंहित। in det | 
country. Some authors say that 


any system may with suitable. modi 
anywhere at 


19०० by gleasaweausa of the persons | 
concerned. As an example of the 


Eo eee Pon ८ c 


is like cream, 
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last contention I might mention that 
in Nasik we see samples of the tbree 
systems viz. (1) the temple built by 
नारोशंकर राजे बहादुर is according to the 
कश्यप संहिता (2) the temple of सुंदर नारायण 
built by चंद्रचूड is according to the 
agaa and (3) the temple of काकाराम 
built by ओटेकर is according to मय संहिता. 
There are three systems of building 
the flat ceilings of मंडप. suitable to 
these formations vic, (1) सूकर घण system 
for stratified rocks, (2) $e system 
for voleanie rocks and 
torted metamorphic formations. These 
systems are described as under :;- 
sats सध्यमशिखं मेषयुद्ध प्रकीर्तितम्‌ | 
ऊध्वाधस्त यथायोग्यं यथाबल शिखान्वितम्‌ ॥ 
सूकरघ्र।ण मित्युक्तं सूकरघाणसंनि भम्‌ | 
यथायुक्ति यथायोग्यं नानाबळसमन्वितम्‌ ॥ 
नानाकीरैस्तु संकीर्णे संकीणैकील edu ॥ 
मयमत० ॥ 
५ (1) In agg system the ceiling is 
composed of stones tongued and grooved 
in the ordinary way. The tongue 
should be situated in the middle of the 


‘thickness of the stones, be square and 


one third in thickness. Tnis system 
is followed im many temples in Bombay 
Presidency. 

(2) In सूकर प्राण system the stones 
overlap each other in long tapering 
pieces of the form of a «ec a.m hogs 
head. ‘The thickness and, length of 
the overlap is made to suit the strength 
and the dimensions of the slabs. This 


system is followed in many temples of 


: A RVR) rs की? डय oan ` 
north. Hus India suchas, ul khatu adu ARS Collect वी od जा कद की फू्लीमष्यते u 


, (2200 06 > E 
(3) In सेकाणकोळ system ^ various 


T d 


संकीणेकील fon con-» 
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kinds of कील or reinforcements are 
used to suit the strength. of the stone 
and the forces to be  counteracted, 
This system is suitable for laterite 
stones or bricks. As regards rein- 
forcements the following rule is laid 
down :— j l 


कीलझूलादि निर्माण कृष्णलोहः प्रशस्यते | 

सुवर्ण रजतं-ताम्रं पूजितं कोटि कर्मसु ॥ 

वल्लीसुकुलस्तूप्यादिच्छ।दने कांस्यपित्तलम्‌ ॥ 

। शिल्परत्न० ॥ 

(1) For compression कृष्णलोह is speci- 
fled. Indiam authors divide iron into 
four classes’ viz, ae cast iron, 
चीललोह manganese, saeg nickel, 
and maig cobalt. Of these ueg 
orcast iron is recommended for com- 
pressive strains and reinforcements. 

(2) For tensile strains सुवण gold, 
रजत silver and ताम्र copper are recom- 


mended. Generally copper .reinforce- 
ments are used in ceilings and roofs, 
for ties also these metals are specified. 

(3) For screws, nuts, bolts and 
washers brass or gun or bell metal is 
to be used. 

These ceilings should have copper 
dowels along the two diagonals on the 
top. These dowels to be one quarter of - 
an inch thick and to be imbedded in 


lime plaster of बंधोदुक water proof 
lime if the roof is found to leak at 
any, time. The specification of amiss 
lime is as under :— 

quis मोषयूब स्यान्नवाष्टांश गुड दधि ॥ .. 


आज्य ध्वशतु सप्तांश क्षीरं चमे पडशकम्‌ ॥ di 
ABS दशभागंस्या Ase युगांशकम्‌ ॥ wo 


"wed चुर्गे शतांशेतु शकरा द्विगुणा भवेत्‌ ॥ mc 


One hundred parts of fine sieved 


ed lime should be ground with 
red parts of fine granular 
and and should be thoroughly mixed 


nine parts of ss jagari, eight parts 
` दधि curds, two parts of आज्य ghee, 
seven parts of क्षीर ‘milk, 
ts of wa glue, ten parts of 
the three myrobolans viz. हिरडा, 
and आवळा 


Six 


oanut, one part of क्षौद्र bees’ wax 


hree parts of कृदळीकर plantain 


; ASIT | 
) काकपक्ष is the; ordinary gabled 
of having two equally sloped sides, 
rting from the eaves and meeting 


‘is the single-spanned roof 
long and one very short 
‘shape of a sí. The small 
ction protects the top of 
o higher end 


on whica 


four parts of नारिकेल 


pitched roof hav-. 
iuneevENgollection. Digitais 8% yousiieesusan d 
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(5) mwa is the wavy or corrugated 
roof like the garland hung 


on many 
nails. : 


.(6) करालक is the domed roof made up 


of 80 many swords कराळ closely packed 
together, the handles being at the 
bottom, sharp edges inside and points 
meeting atthe top. The handles form 
the cornice 60. at the bottom of the 
dome 
These roofs are divided into eighteen 
varieties according to the ratio of the 
span’ and rise which lies between 12 to | 
lto 15 to 13. The varieties are as 
under. (1) पांचाल (2) वेदेह (3) मागध (4) 
कोरव (5) कौसल (6) शौरसेन (7) शाक (8) गांधार 
and (9) आवन्तिक in northern India and 
10) व्यासश्च (11) कलिंग (12) कोशिक (19) 
वराट (14) द्राविड (15) बर्बर (16) कोल्लकौ (17) 
aisr and (18) Rs in south India, 


Pitched roofs are four-sided, six-sided, 
circular, eight-sided, twelve-sided or six- 
'teen-sided, and domed roofs are like a 
पद्य, HEA, आमलक, NAJT Or AMS d t 


wot 


WOW चाप देदह राक साग A BNF ॥ 


RAGS WAT चगांघारावःन्तिकं तथा ॥ 

व्यामिश्रं च कालिंग च तथा कोशिक मेव च ॥ 

qu£ द्राविड चेव wur कोलकं तथा ॥ 

पुन स्तोतिळ Alles ज्ञातव्यानि लुपोदयाः ॥ सयमत, 
चतुरख IH च वृत्त RED मेव च ॥ 

JEMA [EU TH कुड्मल सन्निभम्‌ di 

तथा ASSIA Haga च ASER ॥ मयमत, 
agia Eg धाराणि हर्यादीनां शिरांसिहि ॥ 

qeiat पष्ठिकण च संमतं रिखराकृतिः ॥ मयमत, 


The शिखर of a temple may have six 


vill. be पणभ 
when we treat of temples further on. 
Sm — — 
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Of these roofs the domed and corru- 
gated structures are to be constructed 
on suitable centerings like the terraced 
floors described in the last chapter and 
need not be detailed here. The one- 

» sided roofs are to be built similarly to 
the gabled ones with the exception 
that instead of two they have 
only one side. What is therefore to 
be described in this chapter is the 
construction of Gabled and Hipped 
roofs. The general construction of these 
roofs is as under :-— . 


स्तंभस्योपीर se पोतिकोत्तरवाजन । , 
तुला जय॑त्यनुमाग Gest भूमिकल्पनं ॥ ° 
कपोतं ar चैव वितस्ती जलिक]नि च । 
ळुपाप्रच्छादनं चेव सुखपट्टिक मन्वितं | > 
मयमत अध्याय | 
“On posts corbels with beams should 
be put, or these may be replaced 
by trusses and ventilators on which 
planked ceilings should be laid, From 
the beam or truss level the walls should 
be built with undressed stones in a 
triangular form in which there should 
be recesses for birds. Ona the top of 
the ceiling there should be tiled cover- 
ino with an eave board at the facs and 
wall ends 
अथवा रूदडुद्भिनां क्रियालाळव 'खिद्धये | 
~ ~ C * . ON 
AA जतविहीनायां फलकायां यथालिखेत्‌-।। 
इष्टमनेन ताराधवेरश्मनः सालखेद्बुधः | 
विस्त(राघ तु वशोच शालाय!: WAM: FLAT ।। 
PMA सुत्तरांत च स्वेनेव शुणयेदबुध: | 
७ यदायता स्थानानि Sorat चश SAA: ॥ 
॥ व स्तुविद्या ॥ 
For facility of work with ignorant 
artisans the truss should ७७ lined out 


on boa rd th abso 1eortku ens véntyersity @ridwdrltbgection Digiti by 39 Fo 


board width of the buildiny should be 


marked first; on this should be drawn 
a line at right angles to mark the] 
height of the roof. From these line 
the truss is then marked out, + The 
principal parts ofa truss are कोटि ti 
beam, गोपा king post, कर struts, भुज 
principals. Generally the height o 
the roof or length of the ;king-post i 
half to one-third the span. The lengt 
of the king post and that of the ti 
beam up to it, should be squared an 
added together; the square root of thi 
sum is the length of the principa 
rafters. The length of ordinary rafter 
is similarly found out by squaring th 
lengths to the eaves and ridge respec 
tively instead of that of the half ti 
beam or span and, king-post 


Various parts of the truss 
named after similar “parts — 
the weighing scales. When weigh 


ing heavy thingsa man sits on th 
rests the elbows of his hands on hi 
knees and holds the string *of the scale 
iu the fists of both his hands; thi 
appearance is just like the section o 
a roof; the feet being the posts, th 
hands from the elbows to the fist 
being principal rafters, the beam o 
the scales the tie beam, the indicato 
the king post, and the fists the ridge 


Posts are therefore called पाइ. prineip 
rafters yar, tie beam दंड or कोटि, kin 
post वंश and ridge कर and the whol 
truss is called ager. The king pos 
and struts together ar3 some time 
called ajar as they resenible a milkma: 
carrying the pot of milk on his" hes 
held by the two hands a 
leg AL गोपान Mp a 
तुलातरसमं गोपानांतरं प्रविधीयते | 


| 
f 


__ दंडार्धविपुरू स्वाधं तीत्र गोपान मूध्वेतः | 
छिल्वार्पिता वशिष्टा तुदंडकोपरिपट्टिका | 

` फळकैरच तदूध्वे तुदंडोत्सेधातुला स्थिरा | 

in - छाद्य फलकः सा२५।रूजः || 

| re बहल छन्न फलका छाद्यमुध्वंतः | 
शोपानस्योपरिष्टात्तु छादयेल्लोह लोष्टकेः || मयमत ॥ 


A king post may be fixed in the 
<-u". truss or even on the top of beam 
The distance between two king posts 
1 should be the same as that between 
|: two trusses when they are fixed on 
_ beams which may be closer for facility 
in ceiling construction. On the top or 
the king post the ridge should be fixed 
the dimensions of the ridve to be the 
same as (purlins) beams but the width 
should be half that of beams. On the 
ridge and beams rafters, and battons 
' should bè fixed. The fixing of the 
purlins on the truss makes the truss 
steady. The space between the posts 
should be covered by strong planks 
he thickness of these planks should 
one eighth of their width which 
ould be one eighth of their length 
‘These planks will form the ceiling. The 
top of the king post should be covered 
th well-burnt hard (ridge) tiles 


रतारोच्चा जयंतीस्यात्तलोर्पारे | 
तदूर्ध्वेतु द्वारस्यानुगत BH ॥ 


[णं संघात प्रस्तरं स्तंभविस्तृतं ।। : 
en लोहजं वापि स्थूपिका कील मिष्यते | 
Jhon using trusses they should b 


on t corbels बाजन on posts 
or walls.” A truss 


PON. 2 


i 
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to the length of the building; when 
fixed in any other position it is called 
a जयंती ventilator as it serves to 
give more space or air. Sometimes 
a जयंती is fixed on the top of the truss 
and then it is called ridge ventilator; 
its dimensions should be in proportion 
to those of the truss. These ventilators 
give ventilation like those of the doors 
even when they are closed. On the 
truss as well as on the ventilators battons 
one quarter in width and one sixth of 
a quarter in thickness should be fixed 


and these should be covered over with 


tiles and lime from post to post or eaves 
to eaves like asheet. In fixing the 
trusses, purlins, rafters, battons &c 
nails should be used made of wood or 
metal; but everything should be firmly 
fixed > 


Sant तु तुलादीनि यथा Aq तथा चरेत्‌ | 
तुलाद्वव्योपरिष्टात्तु फलकाच्छादन भवेत्‌ ॥ 
इष्टिकाभिः पिधातव्यं शेष पूवेवदचरेत्‌ | 
इष्टका सुधया वापि प्रच्छादन मर्ळक्रियात्‌ ॥ 
qage विपुर gaai समेति । 
त।वद्विधेयमसुना विधिना क्रमेग || AIAT ॥ 


In low class houses or huts trusses 
of suitable strengths may be used with 
suitable rafters, battons ete. These 
roofs may be made more beautiful by 
white-washing the tiles in places 
In short the roof should be made very 
Strong and beautiful with all possible 
means as noted above. For. low class 
houses or huts the following trees may 
be used for posts, beams etc 


ताळ Palm, नारिकेळ Cocoa palm, क्रमुक 
Beetle rat palm, वेणु Bamboo or केतकी 


guterdmpgeion Duiliosg by S$ ७807801 USA 
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^ > A ` ` ष्ट्य An 
aaa zona लोह ले्टियथोचितं | 
गोपानस्योपरिष'्ट/त्त छादनीयं विचक्षणे: ॥ 
M2 

सुस्निर्धाः समदग्धाश्र सुस्वनास्ताः सुशोभन: | 
स्त्रीलिंगाश्रापि पीलेगामि भ छिद्रादि्वाजञताः ॥ 
विस्तार।थ,मतघ्रेस्तु प्रथमेष्टिकया समाः | 

शिलामये शिला योज्याः संवेदोष विवजितःः ॥ 

॥ मयमत ॥ 

The roof covering should consist of 
tiles (like the ridges! made of earth 
well burnt and strong, compact, evenly 
burnt, well seunding, beutiful or well 
formed and free from cracks’, or holes 
These tiles may be even or tapering at 
one end, but all shou'd be of the same 
sizə throughout. If good sheet ‘stone 
(slate) be available it may if free from 
all defects be used in stone structures 


एवंस्याददढ HET तद्शिलयेष्टकम।तृकेः | 
mu प्रथोगंस्येयठु तथा योज्यं विचक्षण: , 
PARA A * Ae ASA (reo 

जन्म/द्याशिखरत तुयद्वव्यय।द्व नि।मतं | 

तैरेबादा तथांते च न्यस्तव्या AVA: झुभाः ॥ 

A ^ LIS ESSE CS AO 

।मश्रद्रव्येश्च सकीणयद्रव्यरूप।रास्थत ॥ 

तेरेव ata विन्यस्यं स्टस्यमिदमीरितं | मथमत | 

In this way the roof should be made 
close and compact with pieces of stones 
or .bricks ln the best way possible. 
The roof covering should be suitable 
to the materials used 
structure from the bottom to the top. If 
the lower stfucture be of particular 
materials the roof should also be of the 


same materials, if of mixture the roof 


should be of mixtures and if of rein- 
forced work the roof should also be 
reinforced, In short the whole structure 
should have a congruity and symmetry. 
मदिष्टकासुधा है,छाफलका(देक भित्तिक ॥ 
हेमरत्नादि सहितं गृहकार्यं ययत्बलं ॥ 
तणाचे TAT seb SVISA म..ण्मयं ॥ 


uk Kang University Harigwar Collecti 


Guru 
धाचुभिध।तुयुक्त च ।रखररत्नम।डंत,।। FIIRT 


€ 


in tne lower . 
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A. structure composed of mud only 
should be covered with grass and 
leaves, a structure composed of bricks 
and lime or stone and lime should 
be covered with tiles, a structure 
composed of wood work only 
should be covered over «with 
wooden planks; a structure composed 
of metal work alone should be covered 
with metal sheets and a structure con- 
sisting of costly or precious stones 


should be covered by शिखर one or more 


pyres. This is what is known as 
gongruity and is the secret of the 


whole constfuction 
छाद्य पट्टस uide सुखकरं न,शायनिम्नोन्नेत |) 
 शिल्पदीपक ॥ 


5 


The roof should he in one plain like 
stretched cloth and an uneven roof is 
(bad) sure to facilitate destruction 


प्रासादे WAAA च प्रतिमा पीठमडपे | 
अझ्निकर्मेषु Bag होमशाला मठेघुच | — ^ 
gig देवपीठेबु तडागेषु सरःसुच्छ। 
देव।लयस्याशिखरेध्वज: स्थाप्यः प्रयत्नतः ॥ 

* ॥ झिल्पदीपक ॥ 
तदूर्ध्वे CH कील स्थ।पयेद्‌ AS समं | 
तस्मात्प्रकृतिभूम्थंत उदग्दिशि महाध्वजम्‌ ॥ 
ग्रथितं saa कापासेवामन्येहरेः || WIA || 

A (कलस) ध्वज्ञ should at any eost be 


fixed on high-class buildings, on 
mills, on pieture galleries, 00 all chim- 
neys of fire places, on places of fire 
worship, on hostels, on castles, on 
courts, on dams, on tanks, and on pyres 


of temples. This ध्वज should beg 
with the bottom of foundations. 
original earth and should be fixed. firn 
ly and evenly and should 


oRexRXed,swHseobben or silk tk 
cloth. This should be a little 


> 


n the highest point of the roof 
the north of the building 


"ER: शगव्य।साधिक्रमात्‌। 


N ue पाश्च ऽ१चद्रवटार\शयुत ॥ 
[ राजपीठेशु नगरेषु सरःसुच । ` 


| should be fixed on forts, palaces 
towns, tanks and temples The 
ength of the flag staff should be two 
0 eleven hands acecordife to the 
i 58 of the turrets on” which it is 
| and ध्चजा a flag should be fixed to 
it. The flag should vary in width froin 
one sixth tp one twelfth of its length 
and taper to a point, the broader side 
should be near the flag staff. On the 
lag staff which should be round there 
should be „decorations such as the 
;»eeresnt—n. and should have small bells 
hung from it. These flags or banners 
should have the usual peculiar fixed 
symbol 16 marks indicative of the person 
On temples these. flags 


the images of मारुति, गरूड, 


e temple, 
ध्वजा marks. 


Hach deity 


पयामं ध्वजदंड करोतुव। | 
 प्रासादोच्छ्यभेव वा | 


e 
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अपक्रोडब्रण स्निग्ध अधिरंध्रविवर्जितं ।। 
ध्वजयष्टिं ध्वजस्याग्रादू नीत्वाधो द्वारमानक | 
घंटापताकामाळादि बंघनार्थ TR ॥ शिल्परत्न॥ 
दुकूलपट्ट देवांकं चित्रक्षोमयथापिवा | 
अथ कापास mei वापि पटं ङुर्यात्सुलक्षणं || 
चित्रित कारयेच्छत्र ध्वज चासरकादिभिः । 
।। शिल्पदीपक |I 
The flagstaff should be one hundred 
ताल long orit may be eighty ताल long 
or at least as -high as the roof of the 
structure /देवदारु, खादिर, «WE, Hm, वेणु, 
or नालिकर wood. should be used for a flag 
staff! „For all‘ temples the flagstaff 
should be of वेणु or क्रसुक and for in- 
ferior structures it should be of aq 


only. These flagstaves should be free 
from cracks or holes, should be compact, 
and should have no knots or minute 
pores. These flag staves should pro- 
ject beyond the flag. These flag 
staves are useful for putting on flags, 
bells, crescents, garlands and such other 
decorations. The flags may be of silk 
with images of gods marked on them, 
or they may be of variagated jute- 
cloth with different coloured strips on 
them or they may be of cotton cloth 


"with the छन्न, ध्वज, चामर and such other 


royal symbols painted on ‘it. Each 
king or chief person has his own sym- 
bol which is painted on his things 
particularly the banner floating on his 
chariot, fort or residence — 


a 


वस्तुनश्च चतुर्दिक्षु प्रांग्मुखस्याच्च तोरण | 
AF बर वराश्वत्थन्यग्रोधा स्तोरणं भवेत्‌ ॥मयमत॥ 
तोरणं स्यात्सभादीनां द्वारे वा तलिपेऽथवा | 
पत्राख्यं तोरणं त्वादो द्वितीयं मकराभिधं i 


e 


1 
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adaz समाकार पत्रजाति विराजितं || 
ES 


पत्रतोरणमाख्यात॑ तच्छूद्राणां ग्रहोचित | 
सिंहेभव्याळ हंसाद्रेवालखग्मुक्त दासकेः । 
अन्येश्च विविधेश्रित्रेश्चित्र बंधेश्व भूषितं ¦ 
चित्र तोस्णमेवं g विशां वेइयसु पूजित ॥ 
पंचवस्त्रसमायुक्तं पाश्व॑योमेकरास्यकं ।। 
नानाळंङारसंयुक्त यत्तन्मकरतोरणं | 
देवद्विज नृपाणां तु शस्तंमकरतोरणं ।। शिल्परत्न |i 
शिलादारविष्टका मृत्स्ना द्रव्याणि स्युश्चतोरणे। 
eae Pawar कर्तव्यं greatest ॥ 
‘ > || उशिल्पदीपक ॥ 
तोरण should be fixed on doors oh all 
sides of the building or atleast on the 
front door in the east. औदुंबर, अश्वस्थ,* वट 
and न्यग्रोध branches are used as तोरण 
Some authors say that the तोरण mày 


^ 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by: S3 FoundatioreUSA — 
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be of stone, wood, bricks, earth and 
metals as one may choose. There are 
three kinds of तोरण viz पत्र, मकर | 
चित्र A तोरण of the shape of crescent | 
and made of leaves of various sorts is | 
called पत्रतोरण and is to be used on low | 
class houses. A तोरण decorated with 
lion, elephant, serpent or swan figures 
in the center and decorated with small 
garlands or free pieces consisting of 
garlands of various materials is called 
चित्रतोरण and is useful for middle class 
Buildings. A तोरण havine five heads 
sin the center and having the heads of 
crocodiles af the side ends is 
called मकरतोरण and is used in high 


class buildings. These should be fixed 
on the principal door of eagh floor or 
hall or room 
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- Eighteenfold division of Indian things. 


n M M- 
No. Territory. CN & | Mountain. River. Holy place. 
१ gie [m पंजाबी हेमकूट विपाशा गंगाद्वार 
i र शक सिंधा पारियात्र | सिंधु जाल पूणा 
j 4 mes केकय शोरसनी हिमालय | aag बदरिका 
o 1 
jt E 3 कोसल मागधो गंधमादन ^| गंगा प्रयाग 
| tk j 4 कुरू जांगळ eat | चित्रकूट. « "| कालिंदी सरस्वती 
i} 3 & अंग "आसामी उदय गंडकी बिल्वाचल 
5 di i ७ | वंग बंगाली माल्यवान्‌ शोणभद्र शाएलिग्राम 
e ८ °| कलिंग उडिया | निषध सरस्वती श्री रंगा 
| LE i S कांबोज ब्रम्ही लोकालोक इरावती अनतसिंह 
| १० |. पवदेह o | वल्हाडी विध्य नमदा शिवक्षेत्र 
Ju Suse मारवाडी रेवत i गोमती पुष्कर 
ग्रे छाट गुजराथी wage तपती प्रभास 
| १३ ARES मराठी HET गोदावरी ' पुरुषोत्तम 
| d १४ रामस्रृष्टि कोंकणा अस्त भीमा महेंद्र 
| M Uu aana सृष्टि | कानडी श्रीपवत कृष्णा i 'कामकोला 
F M “98 पांडय तेळगी नील - कावेरी „ | श्री दल 
A 5 ds चोळ माल्याली «- | मलय ताम्रपर्णी कांची , 
ai Y d तामिळ ' त्रिकूट “शत्तमाला रम्मेश्वर (आगस्त) 
n m —————— 


Note. These are the physical féatures of the eighteen parts. These are 
useful for idendifyin&g hh e dexritenteSotection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
v SSE पक 
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Eighteenfold division of Indian things. 


Note—The various princjpal distinguishing products of the various 
tories are notes-heweu kaifhesesisrernsetndfomidleniityingathdskerritor 


N Staple food Principal Principal Principal Principal 
9: apis oa: trees. beasts. mineral. salt. 
| 
1 गोधूस AFAT erdt सुवर्ण हरताल 
R तुवरी शाक अज पारद सैंधव 
३ «| ae ओदुबर गो रजत मनःशिला 
oe चणक de कृष्णसार wa गेरिळ 
ende: t i 
७ th au कक्ष गसय स्पैरा अजन 
` "e 
^ 
६ वाताक बिल्व सूकर | ag कासीस r 
७ यावनाल तुलसी र्रू | apa qe "US 
é यव अभयाक्ष wal | तीक्ष्ण यवक्षार 
९ शाली पलादा अश्वतर कारकूट पलारक्षर _ 
ES १० अतसी शिरीष खर वृत्त अभ्रक 
११ TEA आमलक उष्टु ताल शिदूर 
१२ l मसुर पारिजात महिष कंस तुत्थाजन 
१३ HZ कापित्थ अश्व go रसाजन 
१४ ring बद्री कपि नीललोह लवण 
` e A ` ~ 
१५ तिल बकुछ चमरी श्रेतलोह ABA 
A c ^ * 
१६ कोद्र्वक प{रळा माजार हारक कुसुमांजन 
१७ साष चदन गज. - रक्तलोह माषक्षार 
RJ 
R e 
~ ^ > ण 
"ED शामाक तिक्षिणी श्वा | मौक्तिक कदू क्षार 


1 


Ns Nu 
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. Eightcenfold division of Indian things. 


ला र a A 


E 


Me es. Puranas. Smritis, | Astron omy. | Engineering. 
T पुराण tata ज्योतिष शिल्प 
क aa * मनु ब्राह्म कश्यप 
5 E a पद्य “ याज्ञवल्क्य _ श्रृहस्पति wy 
i cu RN विष्णु ce aire E 
: E a शिव विष्णु / अन्नि 
c 
प |” भागवत . दारितः Mr ag 'बलीवेश्वकमां 
ग नारद 7 ओऔशनस | पौलस्त्य मय 
c साकडेय आगरा लोमश नारद 
= अग्नि. Li मरीचि नग्नजित्‌ 
| द्‌ भविष्य आपस्तंब आगेरा विशालाक्ष 
ब ब्रह्मवेवर्त संवने व्यास aa 
a लिंग कात्यायन नारद्‌ प्रह्मा 
वराह पराशर . शोनक ^ कुमार 
स्कंद व्यास IT नंदी 
वामन शख च्यवन शौनक 
«à AR I 
| qut दक्ष यवन | गर्ग 
मत्स्य शतातप mo, अनिरुद्र | 
गरुड ˆ वशिष्ठ T spe | 


बृहस्पति पराशर ब्रहस्पति) 1 


nskrit literature to ascertain which of th 
ll othez branches of science and philosop 


Zouk d 


jould,avgid confusion due t 


- but an inner state. Popular control 


 Selves—is Swaraj. Amd so on. Session, Mr. C. R, Das, iss 
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SPIRITUAL POLITICAL SWARAJ. . 


(By Basoo Buaewan Das m. A.) 
(a) Main Questions. 


What is Spiritual Swaraj? What is 
Political Swaraj? Is there any such 


^ 
(c) Need to Reconcile Them, 


These expressions of opinion by po- 


Peet sins tho forct? "If thors A A pular leaders deserve consideration. 
o A ? 


: ; There is much reason to believe that 
it any thing to do with the latter? If they remain rather confused—a sort 
it has, ab sho हो ण मु between of pell-mell mechanical rather than 
Vie two s o purpose of this paper chemical mixture—in the minds 
is to endeavour to -answer such ques- : 


ü Y of most heazers and readers. There 
nS Aquae. . * J 13 80118. reasoh to fear that they are 
(b) Various definitions of Swaraj. not quite clearly synthesised with each 


other in the minds of some ofthe 
utterors even. For, despite calls from 
various quarters during the last fifteen 
montlis and more, no such presentation 
of the subject has yet been made, by 
any competent body ofthe Congress 
organisation, or recognised individual 
leader of all-India influence, &s would 
clear up the confusion. But side by 
side with this fear, we have also the 
feeling that there is an element of | 
truth in each and every one of these 
views. There is no obvious contradic- 
tion between any two of them though 
neither is there any obvious connection 
or congruity between all. And ifa 
person says two seemingly unconnect- 
ed things, there generally is, in his - 
mind, at feast sub-consciously, some - 
sense of consistency or even vital con- 
nection between them. To transform 
the sub-conscious into the, conseious, — 
when it is healthy to do so, ds par 


We often read in the reports-of N. 
C.O. leaders’ speeches, and in N.C.O. 
journals, especially Young India, ex- 
pressions of opinion like the following’: 
To obtain mastery over one’s self is 
Swaraj. Chastity, poverty, truthful- . 
ness, fearlessness, non-violence mean 
Swaraj. Workers for the uplif of 
India, who seek Swaraj for it, should 
possess these qualifications. Those 
who go to jail in consequence of N.C. 
O., attain Swaraj. The jail is the 
gateway of Sweraj. I, who used to 
think and feel so and so,now think 
and feel so and so; therefore, I have 
attained SwárajeS waraj is not an outer 


over the military, the police, the law, 
the revenue—is o Swaraj. Responsi- 
bility of the public servant to the 
people is Swaraj. That ‘we’ should be 
able to appoint and dismiss »ur public 
servants—this, is Swaraj. Dominion the business of education—the ed 
status, colonial seltgovernment, with tion of the individual, as also of pub 
right to pp ntin or sever the British | opinion. - Ra. 

connection, for eoi UG Q wpe cog Diis à भ्‌ A OP, 
judged by Te n e People, dara "Pha President-a वत the last: 
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: mawn which he expressed the opinion. the higher motive controls the lower; 
that “It would be the duty of the Indian or the baser passion dominates the 
National Congress to frame a clear the nobler sentiment; the sense of 
scheme of what we mean by a system duty over-rules selfish greed ; or avarice 
of government which isa real founda- conquers honesty—in one and the same 
on of Swaraj. Hitherto we have not individual. The same motive does not 
ined any such system of govern- govern the same motive; the same 
it.” But he goes on to add sentiment does not control the same 
x j, lI. know, is indefinable,’ sentiment. That is to say, even in the 
ough -to others the word seems self-government, the self-guidance, the 
i tocarry in its very etymology, the self-control, the self-determination, of 
W very simple definition of the thing one and the same individual, that in- 
ka MA ich a little thinking would dividual“ becomes divided up into two 
. make quite scientific and indeed indù- parts, ast were ; and one part (which | 
bitable. Very fortunately Mr. O. R, . ever 18 the stronger for the time being), 
Das goes on to add, * Yet the formu- directs, compels, governs the other. 
2s ion of such a demand is necessary Th a 
ee - tis the duty of the Congress ~ (e) The Selves in the Individual. 
॥ therefore to place before the country Accordingly, it is almost a common- 
Sketch of the system of góvern- place that in the individual, there are 
t which we demand." two selves, à higher and a lower, a 
Pr the behoof of those who may be better and a worse, a virtuous and a 
ET mo caso with. the present Vicious, a wise and a foolish. What is 
ter, with regard to this jumble of less commonly and clearly recognised 
ions, and who, like him, feel the 1? that this is so necessarily so, in every 
need of understanding them congruous. individual, highest angel or love 
ly, an attempt will be made here to devil. All the seeds of all the virtues 
put forward a few considerations which and i phe VISAS are prosentum S 
may possibly help usto such under- 009. * The only difference between d 
; and 80, perlíaps, help us also saint and the sinner 18 that, in t e 
Success in the pursuit of our former, the seeds of good are predomi 
Swaraj. -These considerations 24+; oi blossoming and 4००7६ a 
zely take the shape of sugges- the seeds of evil more or less he 
f answers to the questions and atrophied ; while, in the latter id 
rded at the outset. reverse is the case. Much more ob- 
ee » viouslyin ordinary fuman beings are 
mplications of Self- Government. good eae on 200 हे छह - The pe 
OND : . in whom the good poinis are more 
ae e e बिक sel t prominent’ than the bad is called a good | 
i a vane P person; while he in whom the bad. 
gover of the self by the self. Re) AR on i 
“94: ATTEN 8 Bn T points prevail is called a bad person. 
But one ६ 8 another. The same TMI 
cannot nd ot govern exactly the' (F) Indwidua! Spiritua r 


2 


i 
s 


* 


diu UA 


Keron Bnivelsiy Hiigebycolecionf DWiaety पत्रक ७4७189 ts of good baco 
ha er the mind; definitely predominent in a perso 
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when he becomes outstandingly self- 
denying and philanthropie, when he 
has permanently subjugated his baser 
passions, greeds, fears, he may be 
said to have attained Spiritual Swaray, 
to have become truly self-governing, in 
the sense that in him the righteous 
Spirit, the higher self, the tru? swa 
has attained raj, lasting power and 
domination over his lower self, the 
false swa. 


(9) Two Selves in the Community. 
As it is with the: individual, So eis it 
with the Community, with any ,given 


group of human beings, a family, a elan, * 


a tribe, a nation, à race. Every such 
group may be said to have a^ corporate 
unity, an individuality, a self, a group 
soul or over-soul 


For those who are shy of anything 
savouring of the mystical, it may be 
noted that the words group-soul or over- 


' soul are not atall essential to our theme 


5. THER" 


It is enough if we believe in tha words, 
T and ‘we. The ‘I’ signifies what the 
mystic’ might call the ‘individual soul 
and the ‘We’ what he might term the 
group-soul, What should be borne in 
mind, however, is that ‘We’ does not 
mean merely a mechanical collection of 
individuals, but 750 some common idea, 
common interest, common purpose, sym- 
pathy, sentiment, enthusiasm, en-souling 
and animating them all, making them 


act alike, binding them together, mak- 
ing thgm an organised society, a 
samaj 


As the ‘I’ of every individual is 
divided into a higher and a lower self 
sois thə * We' of every community 
Every such group h 
self and a lower, a be 


Ru Renon U niger Coll 
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a more virtuous anda more vicious, 
a wiser and a more foolish, The 
outstandingly good and wise men 
and women in a community, those who 
have achieved individual spiritual 
Swaraj, make upits higher self; the 
comparatively bad and ignorant, its 
lower self. 


(h) Communal or Political Spiritual 


Swaraj. 


Iu the self-government of a com- 
munity, as in that of an individual, if 
the higher şelf legislates and rules, 
then only have we true self-govern- 
ment; then only have we wise and 
beneficent administration which takes 
into account the just needs of eyery 
limb and organ of the body politic, and 
ministers to each such need in proper 


proportion, so that the health of the 
whole is maintained, and the total 
social organism enjoys peace, pros- 


perity, and happiness. When spiritual- 
minded persons legislate and rule, then 
indiwidual spiritual Swaraj becomes the 
foundation of communal or political 
Swaraj. 


(?) Merely Political (as distinguished 
from Spiritual- Political) Swaraj. 


Political Swaraj or self-government, 
in ordinary English, means, generally 
speaking, & government in which the 
persons who have the final powers of | 
legislation and of executive adminis- 
tration-re all or almost all electéd b 
the people, in one way or affot 
Because they are all chosm by 
people them-selves, therefore go 

them is regarded as 


ment 
"DoD es ge 'eovirntent 


But where the lower self of the 

ple, its selfish, cunning, scheming, 
hful, hypocritical, avaricious, arro- 
gant element manages to get itself 
elected, and seizes hold of power, and 
so class-interest or personal interest 
overpowers communal, philanthropic, 
humanist interest; where ‘ private ’ 
‘spirit suppresses ‘public’ ^ spirit; 
where the cravings and morbid ap- 
5], | petites of any one organ are excessively 
indulged at the expense of the others; 
where any one class, clique, cabal, 
caucus, junta becomes too prepondes 
rant; where disease-microbes begin to 
reign in the body and,eat up the 
healthy blood-corpuscles ; there ther 
physical, financial and all other health 
must fail ere long ; there the organism 
inevitably suffer from’ fevered 
unrest and dire disease ; and if the 
only right remedy is not soon applied, 
disruption of the communal as of the 
i dual organism will follow, sooner 
ter, according to the virulence of 
disease. 


41 
a 
& | 


uch domination of the higher by 
wer self is essentially Para-raj, 

n-government, alien-government, 
vernment, even though the 
ostensible name and form be that of 
f government. And this is unhappily 
th e with all the Western de- 
es into his system a poisonous 

ce, disease-germ, under tempta- 
ception, believing’ that, it 
‘good, although it be an 
If choice, selfdetermination, 
y,, still painful consequences 
ably come to him, and he 


AH RAE da 7 false- 


A आ 


RS 


. the other hand, under other 


je that it was not true- 
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should be able to appoint and dismiss 
our publie servants” is all right. But’ 
who are the ‘We’? It should be 
only ‘the best of the We, the best 
ofus; obviously not all the ‘we, not 
all the members of the community. _ 
The all-important question, of how to 
find out and elect these, “ the best of 
us,” will be dealt with in a moment. 

(72 Need to Guard Against False- 

Swa-raj. 

The need to guard against this mis- 
taking of-false for true self-government 
is very great. For the mistake is 
pervasive and'perennial. It appears 
under ever so many forms. The unfor- 
tunately too ‘popular’ notion of selj- 
government is that * J will be able to 
do exactly what J please, and nobody 
else willbe able to stand in my way. 
If I am able to deal with my neighbour 
and my neighbours goods just as I 
like—then, and then only, there will be 
self-government, swaraj, my ray. Ob- 
viously this crude interpretation of 
swa makes directly for ‘jungle law 
and universal anarchy, wherein every 
one’s handis against every one else. 
Under it, rudeness, indiscipline, wilful- 
ness, lawlessness, are mistaken for 
independence, freedom, liberty. Self 
display, bluster, bravado, ars mistaken 
for dignity and. self-respéct. So, on 
wrong 
interpretations, ‘the ingolence of office’ 
is mistaksn for just authority, and 
personal self-importance, arrogance, 
and high-handedness are regarded as 
‘the majesty of the law.’ V 

We have therefore to be very alertly , 
on guard against the mere shibboleth À 
and fetish of the word Swa-raj, 2| js 
A EU n by mere catchwords, 0 
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(k) The Work of N. C. O. in bringing 
about the needed Change of Heart. 


How to bring about revival of 
the sense of Spiritual Unity, of the 
sense of the Interdependence, the 
Solidarity, the Brotherhood of Man, 
is the question that arises immediately. 
By example and precept—is the only 
and the ancient answer. The more 
individuals there are, in any community, 
who have attained ‘individual spiritual 
Swaraj, the more easy will the general 
revival become. S 


The Providence which guides? hunan 
destinies, seems to have tried, through 
the precepts and example of Mahatma 
Ghandhi, to bring about such a leaven- 
ing of the Indian People by the N.C. 
O. movement; to effect a moral re- 
generation of the people, to fill them, 
with the courage of conviction and the 
spirit of- peaceful self-sacrifice, and 
bring about in a fair number of indivi- 
dual cases, and also make a general and 
widespread atmosphere of, that spiri- 
tual Swaraj, which is embodied in the 
scriptural sayings that “ Hatred caases 
not by hatred, but by love,” that the 
yamas, the vows, the virtues, the dis- 
ciplines, which are preliminary t» Free- 
dom, are  * Non-violenee (a-himsa), 
truthfulness {satya), fearless honesty 
(a-steya), chastity — (brahma-eharya), 
poverty (a-parigrahsa)," etc. 

Because of tho enormous quantity 
and the long-impoverished quality of 
the materialjdealt with, and the many 
adverse circumstances, the tour de force, 
the coup, of N.C.O. has not succeeded 
as fully and rapidly as many over-ar- 
dent spirits hoped. But neither has 
it failed so wholly 89 jearays . BR - 
love to say. Sans ie ker te hb 
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substantial good work has been done, 
the seed of self-respect and self-depend- 
ence, and so of self-government, has 
been sown broadcast in the heart of 
the Indian People, and that its sprout- 
ing and growing and fruiting ars only 
matter of time and tending. Yet 
there is the danger also of tie tending 
being neglected, of weeds and tares 
over-running the genuine sprouts of 
even a reaction setting in, of more 
ground being lost than has been gained, 
of the last state of the country becom- 


ing worse than the first. 


(1) A Lack iù the N.C.O. Movement, 
: and Hew to Supply it. 


v 


In order to avoid all sueh untoward 
result, to make sura that the enthu- 
siasm of the people shall neither eva- 
porate nor go astray into wroñg chan- 
nels, to secure the proper tending and 
the watering and the weeding of the 
field, it is necessary that a deplorable 
lack, from which the N. C. 9. move- 
ment has so far suffered, should be 
carefully supplied. The moral heat 
generated by the N C.O. movement 
requires greatly to be supplemented 
with a corresponding intellectual ligat. 
Not only does the heart of the people. 
require to be educated—as it has been, 
by N.C.O., and imperfectly because of 
thislack--but also the head. To con- 
nect, and thereby steady, right aspira- 
tions with right ideas——this only is 
sound education, Mere emotion, 
without sound knowledge to guide it, is 
steam without engine and rails. » S 

` The last numbers of Yowngclndia 
that were i$sued by Mahatma Gandhi 
before his arrest, show that ha was 
"turning bis attention to this P3 t 

‘WORE probably have dono bofon 
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g what was needed. But he was 
prevented by the Bureaucracy im. 
wisoning his body. 

- "The education of the public that is 
ded in respect of the head is not 
“more difficult--indeed, it is, perhaps, 
simpler and easier--than the education 
ofthe heart. As the implication of 
- selÉédependence in the word Swaraj 
embodies in itself all the (a) moral- 
[| emotional education of the heart that 
the peo le need in respect of politics, 
fe full and true M of that 
word will embody all the (b) inteliectugl 
ducation of the head that they need 
that respect; and the ‘carrying out 
of the constructive itenis of the pro- 
paors N : pro 
E 'amme of the N. C. O. in the light of 
; this meaning, will similarly, constitute 


|, 
t 
f i! the practical education of the limbs, 
| JI) , soto say, of the body politic, a re 
| E ing of the people in the almost 
bten arts of local self-government. 
em . 
E. »i y on the foundations of such a 
reefold education of the public, can 
| the ;ositive and the negative sides of 
the N. C. O. movement work out to 
the suecessful issue of a stable Swaraj. 


| 


© And there is no sufficient reason for 
Congress to shirk the ascertain- 
| men E explication of the true mean- 
i ihe word Swaraj. Indeed if a 
| person uses a word, it is his duty to 
| expla meaning when asked. It is 

absolut necessary, therefore, that 
rs should take counsel to- 
ietly, deeply, fully, should 
ir own minds clear as to 
should understand by the 
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ill; not enough to have a general idea 


ofthe disease ; not enough to shout 
aloud for health ; not enough even to 
know the name of the remedy. We 
(i.e. our physicians at least) should 
know the exact nature of the partienlar 
remedy that is suitable to our case; 
should know also the correct way of 
taking it; and we should take it accord- 
ingly. And, in order to attain this 
knowledge, it is necessary to study the 
cases of more or less similariy diseased 
nations all around, and the effects upon 
them of the remedies they have tried— 
remediesabearing the same name, yet 
If this is not 
done, we shall only exemplify the 
sayings about ‘the more haste, the 
less speed,” and ‘ out of the frying-pan 
into the five." 


(m) Some Objections. 


Most people seem very averse to this 
thinking out precisely of the funda- 
mental nature and principles of that 
form of Swaraj which will be our special 
remedy. They say the discussion is 
unpractical and will fritter away energy 
which is wanted for other and more 
important works. Yet there is no 
other work at all, before the country, 
which is more important and more 
urgent than this—of getting a clear 
idea of the goal that we ‘are shouting 
for, and of the roads that will lead to it, 
so that we may not run blindly in wrong 
directions. People do not realise that 
only that activity is practical which leads 
towards a well-understood ‘as well as 
much-desireü goal by well-understood 
and appropriate means ; and that all 
other moving about of hand and foot 
and tongue and pen, however energetic, 
=e pin pro th utterly unpractical. Hard thinking © 


iat Wrens Feleclon ifia हाथ ताही painful proeess than 
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muscular action, for the majority of us. 
“Enough for the day is the evil 
thereof, and * One step is enough 
for me," etc., occurreadily. Yet one step 
is enough only for the feet ; the eyes 
must look a hundred steps ahead, if the 
feet and the whole body are not to 
tumble into a pit. And the head of the 
household has to think ofand plan 
for the morrow and the day after and 
the coming months, though for the 
junior member, with a fixed task for 
the day, the day's concern is enough to 
occupy the mind with. ° 
The real fact seems to be tliat the 
leaders fear disagreement, and therefore 
wish blindly ‘to postpone the evil 
day” of the discussion of the nature of 
Swaraj, and say lightly that “ we shall 
. do it after we have gained Swaraj.” 
This is very like saying that “ we shall 
learn to swim aiter we have been 
thrown into a roaring flood." or that 
* we shall kill the bear after having 
sold the skin." It means lack of will 
and power to tackle difficult problems, 
and in time. And yet the problem is 
not so very difticult after all. It is not 
the endless details that require to be 


ə 


settled now, but only the fundumental ., 


principles, only the true meaning of 
the very important word Swa, in the 
two-worded compound Swaraj, which 
is on the lips of every one and to which 
every one now „assigns his own mean- 
ing. Many persons, as soon as the 
subjectis broached, run away with the 
idea that a three-hundred-page volume 
of draft Bill and Act, and Bye-laws and 
Rules, dealing minutely with all de- 
partments of administration, is wanted. 
Nothing of the kind. The treaty, 


betwe en the British Goxegemendsandar cofüEtiorb Bi@tizdddy 8४ Fddiatiob DA Sunni, or 


+ the Irish Free State is only a state- 
See A a 
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ment of principles, and occupies about 
two columns of a daily. Less will 
contain all the fundamental principles 
of the Swaraj that India needs. 
An un-understood or ill-understood ‘or, 
mis-understood Swaraj, a Swaraj not 
radically different in some important 
respects from the varietics current in the 
west, is not worth struggling for. 


(n) Main Points in the Needed Intel- 
lectual Education of Public Opinion. — 


The widespread education of public 
opinion, then, as to the nature of true | 
Swaraj, is absolutely indispensable. 
"The main points in the explication of | 
this nature, which seem, to some of us 
at least to be necessary to instil into the 
minds of every individual member. of 
the Indian People, are comparatively 
few and simple. Indeed, some of them 
are so simple that some may well think 
that they are too obivious to require 
telling. But arithmetic sis * obvious’ 
and * self-evident’ and ‘ inc8ntestable,’ 
yet it requires very much to be taught. 
On the other hand, some go so far us | 
to think that Swaraj is undefinable, | 
although its definition, as given before, 
is even ‘obvious. Some of these. 
main points have been noted above 
already, in sections (d) to (j). The 
following additional points may be 
noted. à 

(1) Government by any oue class or 

section, as such, exclusively or predomi- || 
nantly, of any or all other classes or. 
sections, as such, e.g., of the labouring 
class by the capitalist, or of bot 
the militarist, or of all three" by 
sacerdotalist, or of the Hindu by 
"Muslim, or the Muslim by the Hi 
Shaiva by the Vishnava, or 


P" 


L^. 
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ahmana by the non-Brahmana, or 
the Roman Catholic by the Pro- 
. testant or vice versa, is as much other- 
government, foreign-government, alien- 
government, even when both the 
governing and the governed classes 
belong to the same race and nation, as 
w when one race and nation governs an- 
other race or nation. 
. — (2) The essence of true and good 
| selfgovernment (as distinguished from 
false and bad selfgovernment) is the 
making of good laws, and the enforcing 
ME justly and efficiently. x 
(8) The essence of good laws is the 
LE quitable division and balancing of 
rights-and-duties, the attaching of an 
appropriate duty to every right, in such 
| a manner that a fair chance may be 
| given (a) of obtaining the necessaries of 
|, life, to all who are willing to do work 
, suited to their several psycho-physical 
constitutions, temperaments, tastes and 
‘inclinations, and (b) of s3curing special 
rewards óf different kinds for special 
| talents and achievements ; e. g., extra 
T to the person who gathers and 
spreads and advances knowledge ; special 
er tothe person who shows special 
‘capacity for such administrative action 
athers the means of and spreads” 
| protection ; more wealth to the person 
"who possesses more ability for trade, 
commerce, management of agricultural 
echanieal industries, and at the 
same time utilises the wealth in the 
a trustee of public well-being, 
short, gathers and spréads 
sapd comforts ; more amuse- 
8, holidays, ete. to the 
ly unskilled manual worker; 


Vere be made 
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i.e., by wise i.e., experienced as well as 
benevolent legislaters, each one of whom 
has gone through the work of some 
one class or another, but has retired 
from it; so that the legislators possess, 
between them, the experence of all 
departments of the national life, yet 
none of whom actively belongs to oris - 
identified with the interest of any class | 
in particular, and all are dis-interestedly . 
wishful of securing the well-being of all 
classes, by recognising the proper place 
and function of each in the Social 
Whole, and establishing a just balance 
and due ' proportion between them all. 


१ If all the classes within each nation are 


automatically reconciled at once. Itis 
the class-conflicts, due to legislation by 
the wn-spiritual-minded, which cause 
international troubles and wars also. 


(0) Qualifications of Legislators in True 
Swa-raj. 

(5) The securing of such legislators 
is the very crux of all political science 
and art. Western countries have been 
trying for the last hundred and fifty 
years. But the methods and rules of 
election, ete., devised by the current 
western forms of government, have all 
failed disastrously and admittedly (vide 
Bryce’s Modern Democracies). The 
masses of the people seem to be no 
more happy, in some cases are perhaps 
even more miserable, than the masses 
in India—and this, despite the adventi- 
tious fact that, while * self governed’ 
within their own proper countries, they 
are very much ‘other-governing’ outside, 
and exploit and drain and subject to 
systematic and organised and ‘lawful 
,plunder-«the vast countries and immense — 

tions of rer nations. ` 
अ वतला UA the external wer 
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in and between these western self 
governing countries are patent proofs 
of the failure of their forms of self-gov 
ernment. None of these forms is suit- 
able for India, because of the radical 
defect that in none of them is care 
taken to ensure that the higher self 
should govern, the self that is ethically 
as well as intellectually fit. To copy 
any of these blindly would be the very 
climax of slave-mentality forus. We 
have to think out our own methods and 
rules of election whereby we may make 
humanly prebable—for certainty is 
obviously impossible in human’affairs— 
that men and women of the night 
qualifications may be elected to the 
legislature 


^ 


Itisa primary duty—so some of us 
feel—of the Congress authorities to do 
this thinking out. If a fairly reasoh- 
able scheme were put forward by them 
after publie diseussion in the press, 
the Opponent, the Adversary of the 
People, viz, the Irresponsible Bure- 
aucracy, would have at least a chance 
of seeing that it was reasonable, of 
seeing that the Congress fight was not 
a fight for the mere transfer of power 
from one set of Ixresponsibles to 
another set of Irresponsibles ; and so 
it would have a chance of giving its 
acceptance to the new scheme 
and of transforming itself from 
irresponsible into responsible. On the 
other hand, rejection by it ‘of 
a scheme (—in outlines and funda- 
mental principles only—) which was 
prema facie reasonable, would not only 
strengthen the cause of the N.C.O's, 
but would also turn the opinion of the 
Moderate-Liberals, and of. any other 
non-official politioal, 
may be, more defini tl- 
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eally and actively against the present 
system of Irresponsible Bureaucratic 
Government, and would enlist public 
outside India too in our favour 


The discussion and declaration of the 
fundamental principles of the scheme 
would also constitute most valuable in- 
telectual education of public opinion 


(6) Itis likely thatif the following 
principles (suggested here simply asa 
basis fer discussion) are observed, the 
right quality of legislators may be 
secured " 

= क 

(a) Legisl&tors should be permanent 
vesidents of the country for which they 
are to legislate ; but their creed, caste 
class, color, race, or sex should not, as 
such, be regarded either as a qualifica- 
tion gr as a disqualification. Without 
permanent residence in the country, 
sympathetic understanding is not possi- 
ble; while taking account of creed, 
caste, etc., in the elections, import into 
the resulting legislature the vicious 
spirit of conflicting interests and party- 
politics in place of the virtuous spirit | 
of each caring for all 


(b) There should be no ‘standin 
offering of, or canvassing for, himself, 
by any one, as a candidate for election, 
The idea of self-display and seeking 
election is wholly incongruous with the | 
spirit of philanthropic publie service. - 
Favours are sought, not burdens le 
conception here should be 
the electors confer a favour or hon 
on the elected, but that they plac 
heavy burden of public werk on” hi 
and it is therefore they who are 
placed under obligation, and sho 
uest the electee, instead of bei 
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oneselt has an inevitable savor: 


E 


| fishness of some sort or other about it, 
whioh is quite inconsistent with our 
ideal of the legislator. Of course there 
will always be possibilities of abuse. 
But the point to be considered is whe- 
ther they will be less or greater than 
under the current systems. under 
which the gross abuses of “ electloneer- 
ing” are as much a by-word as commer- 
cial and financial “ profiteering” and 
bureaucratic “domineering.” And it 
has also to be remembered that the 
mere public acceptance and declaration 
of the principles and ideas here sug- 
ested will change for the better, the 
ie tone and atmosphere of politics. 
(c) As a general rule, to which 
there will be exceptions, of course, 
all heads of families, z.e., the master 
as well aa the mistress of every House- 
hold, irrespective of property qualifica- 
tions should be  electors, A given 
_ proportion of them, with special quali- 
fications (to be specified), should 
T nominate a person as having their trust 
and being desired by them to have a 
| place in the legislature. Only such 
2 nominees should be voted for at the 
. general election. m 
| (d) The nominees should, ordinarily 
M have passed middle age, i.e., should be 
forty years of age or more, and they 
should have children of their own and 
-Bo experience of the household life. 
is will make reasonably probable 


| Knowledge of human nature in its more 

)ymmoen and important aspects, knows 

responsibility for the well-being 

ers means, and has sebered and 

d judgment, But he should 

)retired from all competitive 
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or on a ‘pension.’ So he would feel 
financially independent; his outlook 
upon life, his attitude towards his fel- 
Mow-beings, would have changed from 
that ofselfish taking to tbat of unsel- 
fish giving ; and he would have all the 
leisure needed for his publie duties. 
Yet more. He should have done 
outstandingly good work in some walk 
of life—whether literary, scientific, 
educational, priestly, medical, artistie, 
etc., or administrative, official, military, 
e'c, or Commercial, agricultural, indus 
trial; financial, ete. or as a labourer 
and he should 
have done this and at the samo time 
acquired a, reputation fcr uprightness 
and honest dealing and sympathy for 
fellow-creatures. An aged agricul- 


turist who has tilled his few acres ` 


successfully, has raised up a good 


family, is respected and trusted in his | 


own and neighbouring villages, and 
can express his views clearly, is a wise 
village-elder, in short, may be a more 
useful member of a legislature which 
has to deal with vast agricultural in- 
terests like those of India, even though 
he may be unable to sign his name, 
than many brilliant speakers or writers 
with only a college education that has 
little touch of reality. 


e) Another desirable condition is 
that the legislator should not receive 
any cash’ remuneration for his work 
from the public funds. Such cash pay- 
ment, while perfectly right and even 
necessary in other fields of Work, taints 
the peculiar ‘fiduciary status of the 
legislator, who should stand in the 
position of Trustee and Elder to the 
0 He should therefore - meet all 
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met out of public funds. This would 
invest the legislator with tne venerable 
dignity which naturally belongs to such 
an Elder. Trust, honor, reverence— 
these are the proper, the only, and the 
benevol 
‘ence and caring; and they . usually 
are paid, where the generous instincts 
and traditions of the community have 
700 been perverted. Also, the giving 
and receivjng of such honor—a reward 
greater than power and wealth and 
amusements, for it can be emjoyed not 
only in life, but also after the death of 
the physical body, whieh the .others 


cannot be—is a great nourishment to: 


the heart of both giver and receiver, 
and is a continuous inducement to,be- 
nevolent work on the part of the latter 
(wien tt is not mixed up with and cor- 
rupted by power and wealth), and a 
powerful check against temptations to 
corruption. The natural corollary of 
this is that in all publie functions, the 
unsalaried legislator should have rank 
and precedence above all salaried office- 
bearers as well as above all persons 
engaged in competitive money-earning 
professions. 


It will be readily seen that the idea 
underlying this condition is that which 
has been .diseussed and emphasised 
before, the idea of spiritualising politics 
by changing the . whole culture and 
civilisation of society from its present 
mercenary to a missionary basis, even 
as the work of the elders in a family 
is done for®the youngers not for mer- 
cenary motives, but out of ‘missionary 
benevolence The right instinct is 
already there, it has only to be revived 
Many western countries do snot, or. 


ii until recently didaxo&y gives anyessalgnye colgiipigyeizebors d. 
. ġo their legislators § 


Aldermen are 
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not paid. Nor are Justices of the 
Peace. The theory about the 
honorarium of the barrister is thi 

same. But the ‘trade-winds’ -of 
commercialism, capitalism, mammonism, 
have ushered in a new season, and hay 
flung their tinge and taint over those 
departments of life also which should 
have been beyond their touch, — .- 5 


(f) Intimately connected with: thi 
last-mentioned condition is another, 
viz, that no legislator should h 
direct executive power; but the Legis- 
lature should supervise and control the 


in every way to the Legislature. Th 
is the very essence of responsible go 
ernment and self-government as 
ceived here, Where the chief execu 
and the chief legislative are practic 
identical, and the members of the for 
are substantially or heavily salari 
asin England, true responsibility ०883९ 
manouvres and intrigues «of t4 
polities become rampant, and legis 
tion cannot be disinterested. In othe 
places, the opposite error is observ 
viz , that if the legislative is sep: 
from the Executive, the latter is 
of control by the former. | " 
(g) Finally, rules of election. sh 
be so framed that the experiene 
allthe main departments of om= 
munal life should be present fn 
legislature. The words “ all nte 
should be represented” are avo 
here because of their associati 
conflicting classinterests. | , ç 
(५) Religious Peace. , 
—Q.—Is3t possible for India 
over their religious - 
ciently to agree t 


» 
‘ A.—How can one tell without try- 
. And possible or not, we have 
bto try. For, isit any use assum- 
that it is impossible, and there- 
‘any | doing nothing ? Would that give 
4 is ter results? Or 18 there any 
wl b If so, let 
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other way which is better? 
;if it is possible for Indians 
0 e on the word Swaraj, it is not 
mpossible for them to unite on the 
neaniny of it, if only the acknowledged 
leaders could agree among. them- 
elves and unitedly give the lead to the 
“country on this point. If they cannot 

ee on the meaning; then the 
Swaraj-word may also be given up 
altogether as well. And the true and 
_ plain meaning of Swaraj, rightly under- 
* stood, covers quite naturally the highest 
ous and spiritual self-government 
and unity as well as the finest political 
. unity and selfgovernment- We want 
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jion as much as in potitics. 
! do not want bureaucracy, no more do 
^w ant theocracy. The one is as 
evous as the other. We must 

Religion, as we must have 
= But they should both be 
itual, Humanist, all-reconciling, not 
ed and narrow-minded and sec- 
. and ‘nationalist, setting one 


of local details » so there 
nuniversal Religion, 
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details, of customs and practices and 
conventions, If the Congress wishes 
to bring about religious peace in India, 
it should take its courage in both its 
hands and should begin to diligently 
educate the people to recognise and 
realise the obvious fact that it rests 
upon every human being himself, rests 
upon every one's swa, to retain his 
present religion, or cast it off and take 
up any other he likes. He himself, 
his swa, is the final judge in the 
matter. fe has absolute, unquestion- 
able, Swaraj in this respect. He has 
only to, think .ofit,in order to realise 


“it. If L say, * I^ will not decide for 


myself, but will believe what so-and-so 
tells me,” this, the decision to put my 
trust in and abide by another's decision 
is still my decision, That this scrip; 
ture is to be. believed, this avatara, or 
rishi, or messiah, or prophet, is worthy 
to be believed, or is not worthy—this 
is my decision, is all ultimately the 
decision of the soul that is in me, or 
is me. It follows, then, that the soul, 
the spirit, the Universal Spirit in Man 
(and in all living beings) is the Primal 
Truth, and is at the heart of all re- 
ligions ; while the. special rites and 
ceremonies and customs of the various 
creeds are all only like so many differ- 
ent kinds of clothes, sviteé to differ- 
ent times and places and conditions and 
tastes, which may be put on and put off 
at will, which it is most foolish to fight 
over, and which should be so regulated 
that, while they differ as much as you 
please, they should not positively 
hinder one another, | 


Ifthis Religious Swaraj, this very 
bE and. = 
zh 0४80४) paalo ७७००० PEL nad AARAU without. the realisa- 

ary differences of tion of which what has been described 
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aspect of 
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before as ‘individual spiritual Swaraj’ 
must remain imperfect, even after the 
initiation has baen undergone, of im- 
prisonment or other privation for 
peaceful patriotism or rather humanism 
—if this Religious Swaraj is preached 
diligently by the Congress all over the 
land, (and so mueh the more effectively 
ifit can induce the Pandits and the 
Maulvis and the Christian priests to 
rise to the height of their duty and 
change themselves from ‘irresponsible’ 
into ‘responsible’, and help in the work), 
then the needed peace between the 
creeds will certainly be brought about. 
And when Religious Swayaj is achiev- 
ed, Political Swaraj will certainly* not 
lag behind, Kamal Pasha’s proposal 
to elect a separate Khalifa periodically, 
with due regard to mental and moral 
qualifications, is a fine inspiration. 
Q.—Is not your faith in preaching 
too great and too simple ? 
A.—Perhaps. But do you put faith 
in not-preaching ? That faith would be 
even more simple! Agitate, educate ; 
educate, agitate—this is the advice of 
the most experienced political workers. 
Preaching is nothing else than educat- 
ing and agitating. And what else than 
preaching is any politician of any 
school doing ? Or have you got some 
better plan % If so, let us have it, and 
the sooner thé better ! 


Re Canvassing.. - 


Q.—You may make a rule that there 
must be,no canvassing etc. But will 
not persons surreptitiously get others 
toénominate and canvass fof them ? 

A.—Iu the first place we-do not 
profans to be able to abolish all evil. 
Vhoever or Whatever made the Uni- . 


E verse has. not succeeded, in. doi 


ne so. 
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Human beings can obviously not do 
better. Indeed, some people think aud | 
believe that if evil wer: abolished, 
good would disappear autom«tically J 
also. But what haman beings ought | 
to and can do is, to try to minimise the — 
evil and maximise the good, in a given | 
time, place, and circumstances. 
profess only to make suggestions to- 
wards this. No doubt, there will -bə | 
room for underhand doings. Bub the 
other conditions which we propose must | 
not be overlooked. They will blunt the — 
edge of the temptations to such doings. | 
Thus, legislators will not be entrusted - 
with executive powers, as they are to- _ 
day, in the capacity of Ministers or — 
Executive Councillors, ete. Judicial | 
powers will also be separated off from | 
the other two. And th» re-formed | 
publig opionion will make a different - 
atmosphere altogether. The general 
recognition ofthe non-mercenary princi _ 
ple and of the principle of the sepa- 
ration of the rewards of extra honor, | 
and special official powers, nd extra | 
wealth, and more amusements ete; the | 
condition that legislators should not be । 
engaged in any money-making business, | 
which will naturally keep the publi 
eye alertly and wakefully MAC 
purity—all this will make tne election 
something to ba accepted onty from 
sense of duty, as a burden for whic 
the only (but great) recompense i 
than to be 


(9 


* 
" 


joys. 

Q.—Would not the conditi 
forty years’ etc., exclude many 
young men ? * 

. A.—Our conception of tlie 
fure requires not brilliane 
«¢ ri 1 aes" d 
fon asso 


Ise, and proves tinsel, and makes 
messes, but “wisdom lingers.” Brilli- 
ance should wait and mature into a 
softer, steadier, soberer light, and do 
its duty so much the better after attain- 
"ing forty years. If it is worth any- 
*hing,if it is substantial, it will not 
get eerie uished by waiting a few 
_ years. ore; there is always provi- 
T sion for exceptions. If you find that 
* the country will go to rack and ruin, if 
year particular brilliant youth does not 
get a chance of putting his Atlas- 
"shoulder underneath, then put him in 
by all means. But please remember 
that a Wise Legislature need not con- 


few persons, provided they have the. 
necessary experience, knowledge, and 
| philanthropy, and possess the trust of 
| the people, are quite enough. Even 
; under présent conditions, only about 
_ five per cent of, ८, g., the members of 
| the British Parliament are active. The 
rest are practically dummies. 
only result?of having large numbers of 
| legislators and of other present day 
arrangements is to waste enormous 
ounts of the time, money, energy, 
temper otc., of the publie, over 
lections and Council expenses and 
debates, to make polities professional 
and mercenary, to take away men from 
ore useful ‘productive’ work, and 
^g ally to make the administration 
e whole civilisation top-heavy. 
The Separation of the Special 
Ec 3 Rewards, ! 
pri iple of the separation, of the 
1268 of life should be very 
borne in mind, The'preserva- 
the in 
/ (Ca other words, of the purity 


sist of hundreds and thousands. A- 


tegrity of the central ' 


he Legislature), card thei indueingaof colebbesivedRigirbunetien, lead to Swaraj 
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all the individuals composing the com- 
munity to put forth the best work that | 
there is.in them—these are the main 
problems of government and social 
organisation. Modern governments 
and modern collectivist schemes and 
experiments are all failing to find a 
solution for them. It appears that 
Lenin, in Russia, after extraordinary: 
efforts to abolish private property, has 
realised that capitalism has to be re- 
stored (though, no doubt, with limita- 
tions). He is reported to have found 
out that “he peasants avoid wrrking 
more than will produce cnough for 
their necessary wants, and are notin- 
terested in supporting the ‘ intellec- 
tuals' etc., who are necessary for the 
* State, unless special inducement is 
applied. Now the simple old tradi- 
tional solution, in India, of these pro- 
blems is the separation of the four 
main prizes of life, honor, power, 
wealth, and amusements, which consti- 
tute the main ambitional inducement 
to strenuous work of correspondingly 
different kinds. The possibility of 
combining them, of securing them all, 
is the one prime cause of all kinds of 
social and political corruption. Sepa- 
rate them, and you at once minimise 
the temptations of the central authori- 
ty, and atthe same time provide an 
adequate (if not excessiv») inducement 
to every worker to put forth his best. 
Socio-political reform, if it is to be 
successfully carried out must not ignore 
these facts and laws of the Science of 
Psychology. EIS 


^ Conclusion. 5 


It is Ancient Teaching—which no: | 
thing in Modern Science can or does . 
gainsay—that Right Knowledge, Right | 

E 


e. 
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Self-depenence. Moksha, Freedom, 
spiritual as well as political, from bond- 
age to others in alien-government, 
India is Desiring Freedom, and is 
struggling and Acting for Freedom. 
But what he nature of true Swaraj 
and true Freedom is, she does not 
Know, or even straying, often wasting 
effort, often mistakes, running risk of 
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becoming worse bound. Let India 
first achieve Right Knowledge of the 
nature of the Goal, her End and Aim 
and also of the appropriate Roads, 
Measures, Policies, which will lead 
thereto. Then only will her Desiring 
and her Acting become Right also. 
And then Spiritual-Political Swaraj 
will be won with certainty. 


ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


(* By Hisronrcus " ). 


Itisa strange phenomenon, which 
strikes every student of ancient Indian 
History, that before the British Uomi- 
nation of India was consolidated, the 
oriental scholars of the British race spoke 
exultingly and in very eulogistie terms 
of the glorious past of India. Sir 
William Jones and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilford belonged to this class. Since, 
however, British supremacy has been 
established, British scholars have taken 
to depreciating the achievenents of 
our ancestors even when by doing so 
they make themselves ridiculous. We 
shall cite here two of the latest and 
most palpable instances. 


Mr. R. E> Enthoven 0. 1, x. con- 
tributes a * note on the Padmasana " 
to the issue of “The journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for Great Britain 
and Ireland” for October 1922. Says the 
writer :—, 


On Page 174 of the late Dr. King's 
History of Suner and Akkad there is re- 
produced the design of a cylinder seal of Luga- 
_ landa, the patesi of Lagash. In his chrono- 
D 180 in Appendix I to this Volume 


r. King gives thec dabexu ein bagaianstewar 
x 


-I He. See dit ee 1 E D 
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as circa 2850 5.0. ^In the centre of the seal 
design will be noted a curious geometrical 
pattern, to which the following reference is 
made on page 176 :- > 


‘Another peculiarity which may 08 referred . 


to is the employment on the larger seal, 


below the inscription, of a sort of arabasque : 


pattern, an ingenious and symmetrical com- 
bination of straight lines and curves the 
eourse of which may be followéd without 
onee passing along the same line a second 
time." 


Mr. Enthoven rightly points out that 
the design is well-known in India, 
where it is called the Padmasana 


Rai Bahadur P. B. Joshi has supplied | 


to the writer information on the subject 


on the basis of whieh he is able to 


say that the figure is considered 
sacred by the Hindus. He also 
quotes a Sanskrit verse which refers 
to its mythological 
Padmasna is also referred to in trea- 
tises on Yoga in India. 
ference that a normal mind exi draw 
from all this is this:—In as much as 
religion from times 


GREER 2०8 ७५ dna ditághusabout its or 


Pet on 


origin and use. | 
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| there, while in ‘the history of Meso- 
T potamia itis met swith only once and 
[ the tradition of that country is silent 
, about it, the probability is that the 
figure was imported from India to 
! ‘Mesopotamia. But this explanation 
does not occur to our Civilian scholar 


a as even a possible. solution. Says 

| | he :— 

‘= “The interesting questions suggested-by 

jl ‘the discovery of so common an Indian 

~ symbol on an ancient Sunerian seal are: 
| ' Did the Symbol come originally from Lagash 
- to Indis, and, if so, when ? " 


F Mark the perverted -bureaucratic 
* mentality of our orientalist! An Indian 
* symbol is discovered on a’Sunerian seal. 
and yet the interesting question sug- 
; gested is not when the symbol was 
_ transferred from Iadia to Mesopotamia, 
but quite*the reverse! This is historic 
{ research with a vengeance. 


The writer goes on to say— 


“Tt seems unlikely that an intricate design 
- suchas this undoubtedly is could have been 
+! invented both in India and Mesopotamia.” 


| क Quite right. What then? Says the 
5 writer:— 
pv “More probably it was brought from 
M Mesopotamia at a very early date.” 


- othe only altenatives are simul- 
_ taneous invention and importation into 
India | The transference of the symbol 
from India to Mesopotamia is a solu- 
| tion of the problem which is not even 
. to be considered. It is not even to 
be formulated as a hypothesis | And 
ys ee 
Presumably because the Indians are- 
a subject race who have to be kept ir’ 


subjection and, therefore, all C mre 3 


AND POLITICAL BIAS. 
f d ER 


We do not suggest that Mr. Enthoven 
was influenced by this motive conscious- 
ly and deliberately. But we do suggest 
that the bureaucratic subliminal sel 
is interpenetrated with such notions. 


Our scholar goes on to say : 


* According to the late Mr. A. M. Y. 
Jackson, trade with Mesopotamia by the 
Persian Gulf sprang up not later than 750 
B.C., and by this route Indian traders 
brought here the Brahmi alphabet, the art 
of brick-making, and possibly the knowledge 
of lunar mansions (nakshatras), the Baby- 
lonian weights (Mana) and the legend of 
the Flood “Vide Imp. Gaz. of India. Bombay 
Presidency Vol. 7 p. 15). 

It does not at all matter to the 
bureaucratic compiler of the Gazetteer 
or to our “ scholar” who quotes him 
as an authority that the word tera or 
लेखन (writin 2) V eda, 
that there is mention of house-building 
and even bricks in Vedic literature, 
that many nakshatras are specifically 
mentioned.in the Veda and that the 
legend of the flood first occurs in the 
Satpatha Brahman and even “modern” 
oriental scholarship does not suggest 
that the Vedas and the Brahmas are of 
later date than 750 B. C. 

The second instance of this political 
bias is still more glaring. We take the 
following from a review of The Cam- 
bridge History of India Vol. IL — Ancient 
India from the pen of L, R. published 
in the December number of the Modern 
Review. pe. 

The last chapter deals with the ancient 
monuments of India and is from the fen 


of SirJ. H. Marshall of Taxila fame. 
page 644, the 


occurs in the 


conclusions at which he 


On- 


arrives about the early Indian art, are thus” 
stated :—‘‘In following step by step thé 


CTT ATENEO न्या PN 


of national pridecaredauka@uiedsiy pariawar corbin onze; f asiandindigenous art during this | 
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early period, we have seen that much ecw- 
traneous influence was exerted upon it, and 
that this extraneous influence was œ promi- 
nent factor in its evolution .” (The Italics 
are ours.) This extraneous influence came 
partly from Mesopotamia and Iran, but 
was mostly Hellenistic, though it is 
generously conceded that “we can detect in 
it nothing...... which degrades it to the rank 
ofa servile school.” Further on it is again 
remarked that ‘‘the art which these (i. e. 
the artists of early India) practised, was 
essentially ,a national art, having its root 
in the people......" Put in a few plain English 
words, the sum and substance of Sir J. H. 
Marshall's conclusions about eérly, Indian 
art, as described in this chapter, is that the 
inspiration and the original*motif cime from 


j E > 
DIVING WISDOM. > , 
THE VEDA AND FEMININE CHARM. 
(An Exposition of Rigveda II, 3, 5.) 
. (By “ NIGAMANANDA.") n 


It has been well said that supreme 
test of a civilization is 
the position it assigns 
to women. The most important func- 
tion that tho majority of women are 
called upon to perform is that of ma- 
ternity. Motherhood is the fulfilment 
of woman’s.supreme destiny upon earth. 
But in order^to be mother, a woman 
has to be wife first. A charming wife 
is an asset not only to the family, but 
also to Society at large. The question 
has often been asked :—“Wherein con- 
sists the charm of a womanly woman?” 
Ghe word charm conveys different 
meanings to different minds. “Charm” 
is the totality of reaction which a 
woman produces upon the aesthetic 
sense and emotions efuai एक, 
Es rise to a vague and indefinable 
A ^ 


Introductory. 
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outside, but the Indian artist adapted it ti 
his own purposes and then evolved it on 
national lines. On page 632 it is state 
that ‘the extraneeus influences referred to, 
are attested by the presence of exotic motifs, 
which meet the eye at every point and are 
readily recognised by the familiar b 
capitals of Persia, by floral designs o 
Assyria, by winged monsters of Western 
Asia, all of them part and parcel of th 
Seleucid and succeeding empires of the West. 
In the bibliography ot this chapter we 
do not find any mention of the respecte 
names of E. B. Havell and Ananda Coom- 
araswamy, two of the greatest students 
and interpretors of Indian art, which most 
Of this book 3s written. . 


Comment upon this is superfluous. — 


LJ < 
sensation. It is difficult to analyse "id 
therefore, hard to define or even 
describe. However, subjectively cot d 
sidered feminine charm is a composite) 
mental and emotional experience made || 
up of constituent factors like all other: 
composite experiences. These consti- 
tuent factors are fully and beautifull | 
stated in the mantra which forms the 
text of this discourse. E 
Here is the Mantra : 
Text aud translation. 
वि श्रयन्तासुविया हूयमाना द्व।रो देवीः TAAL 
ब्यचस्वतोविं प्रथन्तामजुयी वर्ण पुनानो य॒शसं ` 
वि । श्ष्यन्ताम्‌ | उविया । हूयमाना 
सुप्रऽयनाः । नमःऽभिः । व्यचस्वती 


x 


»देवीः । 


सुऽवीरम्‌ । 


i er meme 


o ye, 0 men,) (विश्रयन्ताम्‌) seek the 
ge of and (प्रथन्ताम्‌ । (frequently) hold 
4, 20 es) with (देवी:) radiant, highly 
À educated and charming women ( नमोभिः 
"uw उवियाः) who are in charge of vast stores 
LN and have also land of their 
own, (द्वार: ) are inviting, prepossessing 
nd ingratiating, ( हूयप्रानाः) are 
arly and lawfully wedded, ( सुप्रायणाः ) 
have grac2ful gait, ( agat: ) are esteem- 


d healthy, (सुवीरम) are mothers of 
trong and brave children, ( aman, वरणम्‌ 


4 


H 
1 


regu- 


No woman can.be truly charming 
st factor : Con- who 
sess of Fre- free and unhampered ex- 
istence The softest 

most beautiful flowers fade- 
away if they are overshadowed. A 
ing wife who hasa tyrannical and 
overbearing mother-in-law or sister-in- 
lord it over her or to find 
in a most unsympathetic and 
ug tone or to chide and brow- 
in a spirit of swagger or to simp- 
ne for herin a patronising 
"which makes the young woman look 
oses her radiance and, therefore 

to charm. The chief ingredient 
m is cheerfulness and cheerful- 


| REM 
E. है 
anq 


ना: ) in whose countenance the light, 


does not lead a-^ 


lish 
ud cats TRU talks well, she 
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than her Indian sister for the simple 
reason that English wives are not 
under the domination of mothers-in-law, 
sisters-in-law and other matronly task- 
mistresses and do not move in an 
asphyxiating atmosphere of abject flat 
tery and overmastering awe. They 
are -. mistresses of the“ household 
from the day they cross the thros- 
holds of their husbands’ houses. 
It is for this reason that at the | 
time of marriage the husband has to 
solemnly promise that his wife will rule 
over the household and that all other 
members of the household will be sub- 
órdin&te to her rule. 

ओ सम्राज्ञी उवशुरे सम्राज्षी इवच्चा भव ! 
नन!न्द्रि सम्राज्ञी भव सम्नाक्षी अघि tag 
tale | | 


Be thou a queen ruling over thy 
father-in-law, thy mother-in-law, thy 
sister-in-law, and thy brother-in-law 
(R. V.-X; 85, 46) 


It does not follow from this that she 
is not torespect her elders. Even the 
sovereign of a state, if he is at all a man 
ofsense, is expected to show respect to 
learned men and anchorities but they 
are, nevertheless, subject to his rule 
Many a young woman of exceptional 
physical charms and rare excellences 
of the heart and the mind has languish- | 
ed gradually and died prematurely 
because of matron-rule in her husband's 
household. 'The old mother is gene- 
ral jealous of the new wife. She 
wants to retain her ascendancy over 

he heart of her son and is furiousdf 
the newcomer asserts her claims. If | 
she sets off her beauty, she is dubbed 
a shameless flirt, if she dresses well, — 
she is characterised as one belonging 
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is called immodest, if she 

advice, she is proclaimed 
ptuous interloper, if 
‘with a  proprietory air, she gets 

॥ the title of a parvenu. If her 
husband takes her side, he is stigma- 
tiŝed asa henpecked uxorious doodle 
and she a hussy who is not ashamed of 
egging on her slave to cast the old 
mother or sister, as the case may be, 
on the streets. How can charm survive 
this treatment ? A woman appears sup- 
remely charming when she dees the 
duties of the hostess, has a genial smile 
for everybody and exertg herself to 
please one and sundry: Even a home- 
ly woman's face shines with super- 
nal fascination when she is afforded an 
opportunity to be gracious. Gracious- 
ness js the regal, the queenly privilege 
of wifehood and graciousness presups 
poses power and authority. No slave 
or dependent can be gracious, he can 
at best be attentive and willing. The 
Veda, therefore, rightly declares that 
feminine charm cannot be preserved 
unless the wife is mistress over her own 
household, is in charge of kitehen and 
other stores, superintends the culinary 
arrangements herself, presides over the 
table and has control of landed pro- 
perty belonging to the family. 


proffers 
a presum- 
she speaks 


' No woman cá be charming if she 


SEC Factor 228: merely mistress 

“open deor" in so- of the -house. Charm 
E . 9 

I invites, therefore a 


charming woman ought to have in- 
gratiating manners. In the text the 
७०४१ द्वार or door is most appropriately 
used to indicate this. Whenever 
are expected in a house, the 
doors are thrown wide open. Just as 
an open door is a poar potag] invitation 
to enter the hou$&? 


^ 
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smile which expands the face is a per- 
petual invitation to one and sundry to 
find alodzinent in the heart. Charm 
and a repellant manner ill assort - toge- 
ther. Charm is attraction and, there- 
fore, repulsion is a negation of charm. 
It is of the essence of feminine charm. 
that it should conquer the heart, 
captivate and enchain the fancy 
and stir the emotions The function of 
womanhood is to heal wounds inflicted 
by overweening conceit and snobbish 
pride upon self-respect and legitimate 
selfassertion, to unite hearts sundered 
and alienated?by sour looks and care- 
? less remarks and to restore the har- 
mpny of the household and society 
whenever and by whomsoever it has 
been disturbed. ‘This mission can only 
be discharged if women are possessed 
of aggressive kindness, asserbive gra- 
ciousness and condescension which does 
not wear the badge and livery of con. 
descension. This is whats meant by 
an open door in social intercourse which, — 
according to the Veda, 1s the second j 
factor in ** feminine charm.” f 


The charm ofa woman suffers dimi- | 
Third Factor: Lawful nutionand ultimately be- . 
Relationship. comes extinct if her 
relationship with her husband is not of — 
the lawful variety, Shelly and M. 
Godwin notwithstanding. An unlaw 
relationship interferes with social iam 
course, is provocative of slights and | 
indignities and ultimately alienates the . 
heart of the man from the woman o 
makes the woman repent of the step - 
she has? taken. The sexual rela 
ship becomes fruitful only if there a 
children and natural children | 
.Sóurce, of anxiety to their 
Even the bold experiment 
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i 
२ novel * The Woman who Did" world over are regularly instructed 
proved a miserable failure. Free Love init. Swami Daynanda recommends it 
7! hasbeen tried in many communities in the case of both  youngmen an 
and has invariably failed. Sexual young women. Properly cultivated 
- relationship ought not to be “free” if rhythmic movement is one of the 
freedom is to be taken in the sense of essentials of feminine charm and, æ 
| ; ense. The-results of sexual relation- -charming woman must, the , Veda 
i _ ship involve heavy responsibilities and declares, have a graceful gait. 
l these responsibilities have to be 
| shouldered not only by the couple but But self-assertion, ingratiating man- 
f also by society. And society is, there- ner, lawful relationship 
(o o Y : : 
ft ' fore naturally interested in seeing and rhythm all combined 
॥. to it that these relationships are will failto produce the impression of 
A. properly entered into and the rights feminine charm if. health is wanting. 
L of the coming generation are Mealth'is three-fourths of beauty. A 
_ properly safeguarded. ‘This is the. homély face becomes ruddy and looks 
| whole meaning of a ‘public marriage charming if there is the flush of health 
- ceremony. Society is, thus justified anda lily-white complexion turns into 
in boycotting a „couple which has pallor which repels, if a woman is un- 
WM shown such a callous disregard of its healthy. An unhealthy woman's self- 
M rights. "Feminine charm can be ex- assertion becomes morbid irritability 
ited and nourished only in the and plaintiveness, her attempts at an 
se of social intercourse and where ingratiating manner excite pity and 
aboo is placed upon that intercourse, disgust rather than delicious delight. 
must- needs wither, shiver up and and tender emotion, and rhythmic motion | 
की ' up. Illicit relationship involves  is,in her case, converted into unsteady 
'Orries, concealments, hypocricies, or evolutions, painful staggering move- 
Social ostracism and, therefore, tends ments and awkward clumsy fainting 
_ to embitter the couple and society fits which fill the looker-on with abhorr- 
gainst each other. It is fatal to ence mixed with sympathy and fellow- 
e charm. Feminine charm, feeling. We look up to one who charms 
ccording to the Veda, flourishes and look down upon the person whose 
only in an environment of openness, case demands sympathy »of this न 


Fifth factor, Health, 


a lawfulnessand freedom from all burden- In short health is, as the Veda-enjotns, 
i anwieties and lurking cares. the most important factor in feminine 
di ieee nated charm. - 

1 ] ony is essential to charm, In : 

: Factor: fact charm is harmony No woman becomes supremely 
; ns expressed through the Sieh Factor: Ma beautiful unless _ she 
; © bodily organs and speech. temity. ‘becomes a mother. ‘The 
1 the regulated expression beauty ofa woman during the periods 


yey 


१2? 


and gait is the total of gestation and lactation is most ma- 
hythm in its पय) ture and most seductive. Motherliness 
for this reason that is 8 ‘charming woman's most womanly 


(kadi एरर diicaton. aaidichsaming quality. Every man’s 800 


awe 
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hungers, at times, for motherly handl- 
ing by à woman. A charming wife is 
a mother to her husband during the 
period of worry and vexation, a charm- 
ing daughter is a mother to her father 
when she nurses him through illness 
ahd a sister 1s mo her to her brother 
when she smooths his ruffled hair and 
calms his perturbed and agitated mind. 
Even a little girl is a potential mother 
and the wisest of men and the greatest 
oflogieians sometimes realise the in- 
adequacy of ratiocination and argymenta- 
tion and require * to be mothéred. 
The warm pressure of the softehand 


solaces, while the faithless argunient ° 


falls flat. Motherliness is, thus, the 
crowning of womanhood, and no woman 
becomes truly motherly unless she has 
conceived, brought forth and suckled a 
child. When youthful physical at 
tractiveness and girlish fascination pass 
away, frivolities begin to pall and 
pastimes make the time hang heavy 
upon one’s hands, it is the motherli- 
ness of the wife that constitutes her 
chief charm for the husband, itis the 
prattle of the children that soothes 
the heart more than the divinest 
melodies pealed forth from the finest in- 
struments and the best trained throats. 
It is for this reason that childless 
marriages become unhappy in middle 
age even when the comradeship bet- 
ween husband and wife is complete 
and their hearts fare fully attuned to 
each other. Motherlizess has been 
declared by the Veda to be an ingredient 
of feminine charm because ib perfects it 
and is the only safeguard against its 
decay. 


— Voluptuous beauty is coarse, Vulgar 
E enth AM 
Chastity hm- . : 
Me i SP" is absolutely 


"in quality from that Which he bears to 


‘and a man no more esteems the object | 


anc. हहत कापर Wagar C dori Rigiized by $ 5°8६ Vo lov e each 


f without 
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charm, It repols all men who wor- 
ship womanhood and motherhood. 16 
fills with loathing all genuinely chival- 
rous men. To a man formed in the 
image of his Meker.all women appear 
in the light of mothers, sisters or 
daughters. Even his own wife is for 
him a potential mother. The act of 
copulation is, for him, a sacred yajna, 
a physiclogical function undertaken for 
the good of society and the glorification 
of the Lord and is absolutely free from _ 
sensuality. Sensuality and love are 

asthe poles asundar. A voluptuous 
beauty msy pxovoke lust but can not 
inspire love. -Love is a pure’ and 
purifying emotion. The love that a 
man bears to his wife is mot different 


his mother and daughter. The phy- 
siological function, unless perverted, 
does not contaminate love for, iu its 
pure form, it is not contaminating” at 
all. Contamination does not ayise from 
love and the physiological function 
whether considered separately or con- 
jointly. It is contributed by sensuality 
and lasciviousness and  lasciviousness 
drives outlove and the function becomes _ 
pathological. Again passion and lust - 
are not the same thing. Passion is. 
another name for excessive emotion  - 
and lust is not an emotion in the | 
higher sense but perverted and morbid _ 
appetite. Love is a form of admiration 
touched with deep emotionality and, | 
therefore, involves appreciation. You 
cannot love what you do not este 


5 


and victim of his lust, whose mind and | 
body are deliberately corruptéd by h ae 
than a cat esteems a rat ora tige 

rey. A lustful husband and a l 
o 


they are merely ministering | 


टु 


LL M 
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' other's morbid appetites and thus under- 
F aa ing each other's moral and physical 
constitutions. They are the greatest 
| enemies of each other and since the 
end of all enmity, however disguised 
is hatred the husband and the wife get 
tired of each other when the com- 
plexion of the wife loses its lustre 
through lustful indulgence, and her 
. skin loses its tenderness and softness 
through the same self-inflicted wrong 
Chastity in extra-marital and even 
marital relations is, therefore, a pre- 
servative of charm because without 
‘there can be no health of the mind 
and consequently no health of the 
. body A Charming woman, then, says 
God Almighty, can preserve her charm 


er complexion unimpaired by self 
| restraint in sexual relations or in other 
ords by Brahmcharya 


ल्ल P 
i Marriage is companionship for life 


e ER sia: and a companionable per- 
ts son must be a good con- 
ersationist. The capacity for good 
nd enjoyable conversation implies 
richness of the mind and the under- 
ing. Frivolous and idle talk 
all talk, may amuse the cultured 
sband and even cultivated society 
ime, but a woman whose sole 


trade is trivial talk, will soon 
into a sharp bore and 
i avoided. Moreover small talk 


erates malice in the person who 
in it over much and malice is 


" c corn 
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a venomous tongue. A 
who desires her 


Sov | 


0७ 


'and what is ot 


y if she ke:ps the clarity and lustre . 


is lawfully wedded to her lord, has 
yey Collegjon. ibt ya eodietdineeself against diseas? ân 


. DIVINE WISDOM. 


mainpulate her fingers for 
duction of objects of beauty ; she must 
be well-versed in the culinary art 
She must keep the habit of reading 
greater importance 
must make her household a meeting 
place of scholars and saints, It is 
for this reason that towards the con- 
clusion of the marriage ceremony the 
bridegroom addresses himself to the 
learned and recites the following Veda 
Mantra, pregnant with deep meaning. 


the pro- 


ATS A * MS 
SAJO AFCA ससत पश्यत l 

` Oi e 9 FS 
सोग्य।ग्नम स्ये दूत्वा याथा 55स्तं विपरेतन 

O ye learned ones! My bride is 
radiant. Do ye establish relations with 
her, be ye gracious to her Dapart 
after wishing fruitfulness — to this 
marriage. Do not turn your face - 
from us for ever, but go now with the - 
intent/on of visiting us frequently. 

(Rigveda X, 85, 33) 

Let, then, woman's 
the wise to her house and 
living communion of her mind with 
mighty minds will keep up, develop 
and ripen the very charm which first 
attracted them 


The eternal teaching of this Veda 
Mantra may be summed 
up as fellows: A wo 
man, no matter how shaped and 
ed, becomes a charming’ and radiant 


charm attract 
then she 


Summing up. 


goddess ( देवी ) if she is afforded oppor 


tunities of completest self-asservion, her | 
selfrespectis maintained, if she keepsn 
open door in social intercourse, is very 
hospitable and has an engaging manner, - 


cultivated rhythmic movement, car 
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80 regulates her dietic and other habits 
that the glow of health is ever on her 
face, is a tender mother of strone and 
healthy children, is a bra meharini and 
by means of Brahmcharya preserves 


° + 


RISHI DAYANAND, 


i (By Pr. T, L 
Jam not an Arya Samajist.» But I 
rəjoice in the name of Rishi Dayanand 


How may I speak of him ? In what » 
words may I pay my tribute to him ? 

This Bala Brahmchari has ravishgd 
my heart from the beginning of my 
days. And I bow to his name with 
affectionate reverence. ? 

Science is international. So, too, is 
Religion. Prophets of Religion are 
the monopoly of no one community. 
And Rishi Dayanand belongs not to 
the Arya Samaj alone. He belongs 
to the Nation, to the World. . His 
message has a world-value 


A Brahmenari, he made his power 
felt in Hindusthan. His power con- 
tinues to grow. India’s salvation, I 
believe, will be achieved not by men 
of wealth and position and ‘ influence 
and authority but by brahmacharis 
by fakivs, by men pf tyag and tapasya 
12 true brahmacharis can shake India 


from one. end to the other. And no 
sircar, no "४ empire " can overcome 
them. They will sustain to success 
the Struecle for Freedom I fain 


would ask young men to cultivate the 
Guns spirit. This is ne ordi- 


.Reality. And his is a life of 
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her beauty, and has a trained body, 
rich mind, a polished understanding 
and a complete mastery over the 
domestic arts, both useful and orna- 
mental 


VASWANI.) 


of Avyavarta call us to a life of self- 
discipline and self purifieation so that 
the Power of the Spirit, the Great 
Shakti in us may be released to achieve 
Freedom. 


Rishi Dayanands achievements ! 
Not many of his countrymen are aware 
of them. We live, alas! in forgetful- 
ness. Yet he kindled a new nation- 
consciousness. He vindicated Arya 
Civilization. He re-discovered the 
spiritual treasures which make Hindus- 
than still a Holy Land, à punga-bhumi. 
He reproclaimed the Vedic Religion 

And the secret of the Vedic Faith 
is, to my mind, expressed in the Vedic 
prayer :-- May life prosper through 
the Sacrifice. May life-breath prosper . 
through the Sacrifice: May the ear 
prosper through the Sacrifice B 


Was not Rishi Dayanand's life one 3 
of Sacrifice ? Of an ancient Gree है | 
thinker they asked what was 
source and what the secret OPNS E 
wisdom. “I wandered,” he said, ५ to 
Italy, to Greece, to Africa. At las 
I came to India. And there Í sa 
naked man: To him God is the 


nary hour In our ०8४360६ Kangh Ukerdi Wiflawar BA GUT %शि॥र०० cl iSu कर the India ae is z 


time for ease and comfort Tup Rishis 


wise 


+ 


not similar words be spoken of 
Daynand ? 

This sanyasi, this fakin, rich in 
nowledye, rejoieingin poverty wander 
g from place to place, almost naked 
vandering to give his great message 
People forgetful of their ancient 
age—Rishi Dayanand rejoiced in 
as the Great Reality. “This man 
| the Indian, was wise.” And his wasa 
- life of sacrifice. 

3 sciences today :—but how 
ny of India’s young men are ready 


In the Mahavagga of the Southern 
B ist Canon we come across three 
words, Lekha, Ganana and Rupa. Ac- 
ing to Buhler and Rhys Davids, 
word Rupa has no connection with 
coins or the science of coinage, but 
[ es a form of writing. Dr.D. R 


ir, however, differs from them 


' and quotes several passages 
Buddhaghosh and Pali 


Kharavel inscription of 
ae to some extent 
andarkar. In ths 

Rupa-darsaka, 


$ an 
ridwar 


an 


oe itized Sas "BIRD o ? 


RISHI DAYANAND. 


to learn this Highest Soeience,-—Saeri- 
fice ? Many Conferences and Raso- 
lutions today :—but how many have 
the inspiration of the ancient mantra 


of Sacrifice ? One thing I know that 
India will be great again not through 
academic debates or paper-schemes of 
Swaraj but through a Great Deed of 
Sacrifice, For through all the changes 
of Time, the Time-less Law abides:— 
Realisation through Renunciation. 


g 


RUPA: A SCIENCE OF COINAGE 
(A criticism of Dr. Bhandarkar’s views.) 


UNIVERSITY, BENARES.) 


throw mach light omthe coinage and 
minting arrangements of ancient India, 


Dr. Bhandarkars views about the 
differences between Rupya and Rupa 
cannot however be accepted without 


further proof. His Kapardak-Purana 
may bea Purana on which the figur 

of a Kapardaka was impressed on 
account of its circulation amongst the 
traders, producers, and miners of cowrie- 
shell. As to Kautilya, he uses the 
word Rupya for silver only, except in 
afew places, where he *incidentally 
refers to coins also " 


As regards the meaning of Rupa, ib 
is not nossiole to agree with Dr r. 
ar. He thinks Rupa to be a coin 
figures, aud. 
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prove this he quotes the instanca of 


the ancient Oloanion coins. To him 
“The coins of Olbania were thus the 
rupas, ४. ८., coins which wore the 


figures, images of fish.” But Kautilya 
has perhaps a different meaning in 
view when he uses the word Rupa. 
Generally he uses “Rupa” for shape, 
colour and things in general At the 
same time we cannot ignore the fact 
that many times he refers incidentally 
to coin also(l). 


The original meaning of Rupa— 
Rupa has been generally used in'Sans- 
kritliterature to express a substance 
quantity or figure. The Bijaganita of 
Bhaskara is full of the use of Rupa and 
Virupa. (1) By these words hà means 
plus and minus (2) or positive (3) and 
negative quantities respectively. 
Varahamihira also does not differ fróm 
him, using both words in a similar 
sense in his famous ‘ Brihat-samhita : 


(1) DR Bhandarkar: Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics. 


(1) रूपत्रयं रूप चतुष्टयं च। रूपाष्टक रूप चतुष्टयेन | 
वर्गे करण्या यदि वा करण्यो स्तुल्यानि रूपा - 
व्यथवा वहूलाम्‌ | विशोधये द्रूप कृतेः पदेन 
शेषस्य रूपाणि युतोनितानि। रूपाणि तान्येव 
कृतानि भूपः | 

Bhaskar Bijaganitn pp.—2, 4, 21, 22. 
Published by Channu Lal (1898.) 

(2) aaa वस्पञ्चकं यावत्तावद्धि स्मि भिः सद्वि- 
ख्य Ibid?P. 9. 

(3) Isid. 1-22. 

(4) साधा स्तिस्रोगुंजाः सप्तति मूल्य ud रूपम्‌ | 

Varahamihira: Brihat-Samhita (1895). 
E. J. Lazaras & Co., Bonares. 
(5) maze द्विसती विशतिरूपस्य सझुतिः सशता। c 


Ibid. P. 99८. 


3 ( en CC-0. G 
(6) ta विशाति रूपस्य 


सातः AAT | मुक्ता (वरा- 


TT ७ 


‘it requires much effort to discover its 


science of coinage. 


ugukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundafon USA 1 
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(4) His commentator Utkal, explaining 
a passage (5) from the Brihat Samhita 
makes it quite clear. 


As regards Kautilya, his Artha- 
shastra abounds in the use of the 
word Rupa, The word has been used 
so ambiguously in some passages that 


There are, however, a 
few instances, where the meaning 
is quite clear. For instance in the 
section on Rupabhigraha, (7) Rupa 
does not mean ‘coin.’ In the chapter 
gn Godhyaksha Rupa occurs not less 
than six times. (8) The Rupa-traya 
of Bhaskara, Rupa-sata (a) of Kautilya. 
mean ‘a hundred objects, ‘here a 
hundred heads of cattle. In the same 
way the expressions “ Rupa-mulyc (उ) 
Pankam rupam, haret (d) ,Patkam 
rupam dadyat” (f) show that the word 
rupa here has no connection with the 


true meaning. 


तेघेरण ZIA ARAE मूख्यम्‌ । | 
1010, P. 992-993. 


विभाग रूपशत भेकः पालयेत्‌ | 

(b) एवं रूपाग्रं विद्यात्‌ | P. 128. 
(c) पर पञ्च॒तां राजांकेन परि वर्ममिता VIET 
साहसदंडं दद्यात्‌। P. 129. $ 

(d) स्वदेशीयानां चोर हृतं प्रत्यानीय पणिकं र 
` amı P. 129. ue = 
(e) vay विक्रेता पादिक रूप दद्यात्‌ P. 129. 
(f) स्तेन ब्याल wine गृहीतं व्याधि 
च भावदययुरन्यथा 


t 


= 


E ` 
E - RUPA: A SCIENCE OF COINAGE. 


The thirty-second chapter of Kau- 
tiya's Artha-sastra is of special im- 
portance for determining the true mean- 
ing of Rupa. The passages “ Ghana- 
sushire va rupe, (9) Dridh-vastuke va 
rupe" (10) have been correctly trans- 
lated by Dr. -Shamshastri as ‘in a 
compact hollow piece and in a compact 
piece. Indeed here Rupa cannot 
mean anything else but a piece ora 
substance. In the same way sulva- 
rupa,(11) Rupya-rupa (12) and sesa- 
rupa (13) refer to things made of cop- 
per, silver and lead respectively. Of 
course, Rupya rupa (14), Tamra-rupa 
(15) meaning silver and copper objects 
or lumps, can be said to be transferred 
into silver and copper coins. The word 
Virupa also has often been used ambi- 
guously by Kautilya (16). Like Rupa, 
however, in certain passages its mean- 
ing is clear (17) Generally Kautilya 
uses it for mixed (18) or ill-shaped (19) 
things. 


ooo 2... ... 


(9) घन सुषिरे वा रूपे सुवर्णशन्मालुकाहिं JERE 
वा quisa Red । P. 91, 92, 

(10) दृढ़ वास्तुके वा रूपे जतुगांधार पंको वा तक्षोऽव 
. तिष्ठते P. 91, 
 सपरिभांडे वा रूपे लवणमुल्कय़ा कटुशर्करया तप्त- 
—— मेव तिष्ठते | P. 92. 
Oo अव्भुपटरूमष्टकेन द्विगुण वास्तुके चा रूपे वध्यते। 
gasi सुवणेपत्रसंहत Tq% सुपाश्च | तदेव 

. FARIA संहत AEE ताम्रतार रूपं चोत्तरवर्णकः | 
En be 

` आचितक एत्र परीक्षाओं वा रूप्यरूपेण परिवर्मन 


- 2) खाल 


सुवण॑पत्रेणा दलिसंमम्यन्तर मष्टकेन 


FEES - 
do OF d 


] ; 
6 C-0. Gürukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digiti b HPS Foundation USA 
P. 901. | (o, 


The ambiguous meaning of Rupa.— 
Passages, where the meaning of 
Rupa is quite clear have been 


already dealt with. I 
to other passages where the term is 
ambiguously used. Take for instance 
the “ Tamra-rupa (20) and Rupya-rupa 
(21) of Akarakarmants pravartan, 
Adhering to the moaning of Rupa 
discussed before we are led to suppose 
the meaning of Tamra-rupa and Rupya- 
rupa as things, that is, °° coins" made of 
copper and silver respectively, Bot 
passages are so ambiguous that we 
must connect, the word “ Padajiva” 
‘with “ Rupya-rupa or takshna trapu 
ete.” of last sentence, as the commen- 
tator has already done (22). Even then 
the meaning does not become clear. 
Similar is the case with Rupya-rupa 
also. 


shall now turn 


This word must mean coin pro- 
vided it may have no similarity in its 
use tothe “ Binshati-rupa” of Bhaskar 


(14) लक्षणाध्यक्ष: चतुभांगतास्र रूप्यरूपं ताक्षिणत्रपु 
सीसाळ्जनाना मन्यतमं माषवीज युक्तं BAT! 
P. 84. 
(15) we जी वं ताम्ररूप मासमधमासक काकणीमर्ध 
काकिणीमिीत P. 84. 
(19) विरूप चतुर्विशति पणः | P2021. 
(17) विरूपाणां वा तापनमुदक पेषणं च बहुशः SHUT! 
P. 931. 
(18) Ibid. P. 93. | 
(19) एवं नवे च जीणे च विरूपं च विभाण्डेकम्‌ । 12,981, 
(20) Kautilya. Sans. Arth. P, 84. 
(21) Ibid, P. 84. 
(22) Kautilya’s Arthashastra, Trans- 
ated bv R. Shewasastry P. 98. 


D d) 


TS. 


9 
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(23) The Arth-shastra is full of such 
passages where the meaning of Rupa 
is not clear (24) 


The meaning of Rupa darshaka,—As 
I have pointed out, Kautilya uses the 
term Rupa ambiguously in many 
places but in a majority of instances 
the word does not denote œ coin. Dr 
Bhandarkar probably on the assump- 
tion that the primary sense of the 
word is a coin, has been led into ex- 
plaining other words in a similar 
fashion. Take for instance the word 
Rupa-darshaka. According to him it. 


means a coindealer or am examiner of. 


coins (25). In Arthashastra, it occurs not 
less than five times (25). In two places 
it is associated with the word ‘Para 
yatra” and in a third it occurs with the 
word “Hiranya.”  Rupa-darshaka, In 
the latter passage the Rup-darasak 

cannot mean a coindealer or examiner 
of coins unless Hiranya is used to 
denote gold coins. But if hiranya 
means simply, gold and not ‘gold-coin 


(23) वोडशकस्य द्वशर्ता विशाति रूपस्य सप्तातेः सशता। 


(24) (a) छुक्लं वेधरण d$ रूप रूपिकम्रेव च | 
Kantilya. Arth. Sans. P. 851. 
_ (७) BAT RA मूल्यं रूपं 
व्याजीं Ibid, P. 84 
(c) आगंतुळर्वणं ` + बरिक्कयः पल्चकंशतं व्याजीं 
ereis च Ibid P. 84. 
(25) Tee. on Ancient Indian Numismatics 
(26) (a) रूपदशकः पणयात्रां व्यावहारिकीं कोशप्रेवऱ्यां 
सस्थीपयत्‌ | P. 84 a 
° (b) रूपदशकस्य स्थितां पणयात्रा मकोप्यां कोप- 
aq! P. 2031 
(c) रूपदराको fe हिरण्य प्रतिखृह्वीयात्‌ | 


P 581. f 
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then Rupa-darsaka must be taken to 
mean a mau who examines the gold 
(including coins and other objects) from 
the observation of stamped figures 
colour &c. Thus a Rupa-darsaka seems 
to have been an officer of Government 
whose function consisted of examining 
the colour, impressed figure and shape 
and detecting counterfeit coins, impure 
gold and inferior stuff mixed with the 
genuine commodity 


The Arthashastra of Kautilya is 
full of the uses of Hiranya (27). It 
means always gold except in a few 
places wheredt refers incidentally to 
wealth or monsy in general. Hiranya 
used in the chapter of “ Hiranya- 
sandhi” (28) and “ Hina-shakti-pura- 
nam” (29) is a good example of the said 
meaning. Tne same thing may be said 
about the section of “ Yogati-sanni- 
dhana. (30) Here its use for gold is 
quite clear. Indeed itis just possible 
the Hiranya of Bhritya bhargniys and 
Gana pada-nivesha १82) has been used 


(d) तस्मादस्य।ध्यक्षा: संख्यायक लेखक [दस्य'ध्यक्षाः संख्यायक लेखक ST 
दशक तीवीग्राहकः । 1. P. 691. i 

(27) Kautilpa: Arthasastra. San. 
Pp—47 290, 291, 3805, 393, 1 3 


(28) पुरुपभोगं वा हिरण्यभोगं वा मित्रमिति । ` 
Ibid. Pp. 290, 291 a 


(29) त्वया में संधिः। इदं R: इद्‌ चमित्र । 
द्विगुणा ते afg: | Ibid. P. 305 

(80) 
Ibid. P. 8981 F 


(31) अल्प चै हिरण्यम्‌ | शून्यं वा निविशयितु मभ्यु- 


a wm P.47 


r. Shama shastri. At the same time 
is an undisputed fact that in the 
rtha-shastra 16 comes for gold only 
bus “ Rupa-darshaka vishuddham 
iranyam pratiyriniiyot. Ashuddham” 
edayet. Ahartuh sahasa-dandah, (33) 
This sentence means that the Govern 
nt officer named Sannidhata shall 
e the gold into treasury detected 
yy Rupa-darshaka. Impure gold shall 
* be cut into pieces and the person who 
has carried impure gold with him 
hall be punished with the first amey- 
cement 
-~ अर 
Taxation in the reign of Chandra- 
pta Maurya, was generally in kind 
xcepting fines, toll-dues and ferry- 
charges. It was “the duty of the 
 SSannidhata (* chamberlain ”) to collect 


asury. In order to guard against the 
iaursslon of counterfeit jewellery and 
impure gold he was given the assis- 
ce of another Government servant 
the Rupa-darshaka to detect 
things. Severe punishments 
[ e inflicted upon those who were 

proved guilty of the offence of passing 
off impure or counterfeit things into 
the treasury. If we accept the 
v Dr. Bhandarkar, we shall have 
suppose that carrying a counterfeit 
coin even by mistake was thought to 


स्याप Ed! कूट सुवर्ण व्ययहारी च 
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be a grave offence at the time of 
Chandra-gupta. But this act can not 
be justified. No Government in the 
whole world ean demand from the 
publie in general 80 much altertness as 
to never mistake in taking counterfeit 
coin even a single time 


Generally kautilya 
‘Kuta’ in the sense of false or counter- 
feit. He expresses the false agree- 
ment by “ Kut apanakaraka, (34) 
while */uta-aupa-koaraka" he uses (35) 
to mean the manufacture of counterfeit 
goods: Jb is clear ‘from this that the 
word Ashuddha which has been used 
in the above sentence may mean im 
pure but not false or counterfeit 
Chanakya usually uses the word “Kuta- 
suvarna" (86) for counterfeit gold. In 
my opinion the word (37) “Kuta-rupa 
used in the Karuka-rakshona means 
things instead of coins. 


uses the word 


It has just been pointed out that 
Hiranya incidentally comes to mean 
property or wealth. Hiranya in the 
chapters on  Godhyaksha and Guna 
pata-nivesa fully illustrates this fact 
fn both places Dr. Sham-sastri has 
wisely abstained from translating 
the word as ‘gold coin. 

Nowhere in Gobhiliya Grihya-sutra 
(38) and sata-patha-(39) Zrahmana has 
the word Hiranya been used in the sense 


फ़... 


(38) नागन्धांखज धारयेत्‌ | अन्यां हिरण्य खजः। 
a ¢ 
गो. णृ. ३ प्र. ५ का. त्र. १५, १९ | 


(39) हिरण्मयीं खज सुद्ग। X रुक्मं होत्रे हिरण्ययो 


id. 212 
P " : AIHA वध्चयुभ्यास्‌ | शतपथ | का. ७, ७.७५ RRI 
कारयत Tes निर्यापयतो वा सह 
z C ul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 HY रवि 
Ibid. ] Eo > [ क ASA संस्करण | 
BU e 
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of gold coin. It always means there 
gold or golden things. 

To return to Rupa-darsaka I think, 
he was not merely a coindealer or 
coin-examiner, but had numerous other 
duties entrusted to his care. In my 
opinion, the Rupa of Mahavagga and 
the Kharvel inscription of Udayagiri 
refers to the science of “ Ratna-pari 
ksha." In ancient times every king 
was expected to learn this science. 
There were many  treatises on this 
subject. It is just possible that the 
Rupa-sutta of Buddhaghosa, was a 
book on Ratna-pariksha, with a 
special chapter on coins. In the əpas- 
sages *Pashyati Rupatarkah Karsha- 
panam, darshayati Rupatarkam Kvarsha- 
panam” occuring in Patanjali, Rupa does 
not necessarily mean coin. The term 
Rupa-tarka can be grammatically ex- 
plained as * Rupena tarkayati yah sa 
Rupa-tarkah,” 4.e., one who can estab- 
lish the purity or otherwise of an 
article by looking at its shape and 
colour. I think tke Rupa-sutta and 
similar works were prepared for those 
who did duty as Rupa-darsakas or 
Rupa-tarkas. I agaee with Dr. Bhan- 
darkar that in ancient time this must 
have been a lucrative profession. 


(40) (०) gea dfe ``" चाक्रवालिक च 


way Ibid. P. 861. 


ə 


(b) आयुक्तो वा सरूप्य स्वर्णस्तेने a जीयते । 


° Ibid. P. 871. 


MTS तितने - 
? (c) aang युक्तं रूप्यं रूप्यप।दयुक्त वा सुवण। | 


- Ibid. P. 881. 


(d) रूप्याभांड घनं घन सुषिरं। Tbid’P. 881. ° 
^ CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Hatidwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundatn USA 
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Rupya and Rupaka.—The words 
* Rupya and Rupaka” are of great 
importance to us. According to the 
famous Sutra of Panini * Rupadahata- 
prasansayor yap" Rupya refers partly 
to silver on account ofits fine colour 
“Prasasta-rupa” and partly to a thing 
or coin in general made by hammering 
* ahata-rupa." There is no discussion 
about its first sense, i.e. silver. Kautil- 
ya’s Artha-sastra is full of its use in 
the meaning of silver. (40) As regards 
its second sense “coin”, there is dif- 
ference of opinion among scholars. 
Many times, Rupya and Rupa both 
the words occuy in a single sentence 
and render the meaning to some ex- 
tent obscure. Take for instance the 
passage “ Suvarna» karanam asuchi 
hastat eto.” In this the words ** asuche 
hasta, rupya, sarupa, virupa, and 
prachchanna-virupa” are all ambiguous. 
Indeed Dr. Shamshastri has wisely 
enough refrained in his tragslation of ~ 
this passage (42) from discovering a 
new meaning for Rupya and Rupa. 


Rupaka is the only word for coin 
which is not at all ambiguous. 
Like Somadeva, Kalhana and other 


(e) रूप्यस्य ह्वोभागों Tibd. P. 901. 

(41) सुवर्ण काराणा मछुचि हस्ता द्रूप्यं सुवणे मनाख्याय | 
सरूपं क्रीणतां द्वादशपणो दंडः | विरूपं चतु चिति 

qu dee प्रच्छन्ञविरूपं मूल्यही ma | 
स्तेयदंडः P. 2021. = | ब्सिशि 

< (42) त्ता Arthashastra. Englisl 
trarslation, P. 255. 


‘Sanskrit writers, Varahamihira (43) 
_ uses this word in the use of coin only. 


plains * Rupaka" as a coin. I fully 
agree with Dr. Bhandarkar about the 
meaniug of Rupaka. 

Conclusion.—I may, in conclusion, 
3 A say that in my opinion, the word Rupa 
! had been never used for ‘coin’ up to the 
4 time of Chandragupta Maurya. The 
L urgent necessity of organising a big 
^ empire compelled Chanakya to invent 
| a system of Government based on an 
a efficient bureaucracy and espionage. 
- The principle of division of labour : was 
i applied in all Government departments. 
| In formulating several of the rules and 
"+. regulations new words were coined to 
denote new facts pr phenomena. It 


n ə 


| THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST IN THE 
L MELTING POT. 
P The following excerpts from a letter to 
| the Editor, <The Youngmen of India ' 
written jn answer to another published 
| previously will enlighten the reader as to 
the movement for a re-humanisation 
; of once, wrongly as we believe, deified 
—— "Christ:— 
Whatever may be our conceptions of 
| "divine" and “human” from the point of 
- view of morality and religion, as monotheists 
| believe that there is only one God—the 
Hirst Cause of the Universe, a Being who is 
| eternal and who is independent. And the 
iom is whether Jesus Christ is that 


OAT सूल्य़ं पब्च्चाशद्रपका , गुणयुतस्य । 
aaa | प्रमस्य गुञ्जार्धहीनस्य | 


_ His commentator 44) Utkala also ex- - 
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‘is a true picture. 


91 E. CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar cse" — औ ६0४)७ USA 
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would be easy to conclude on the 
authority of the Sutra above referred to 
of Panini that Rupa did not mean ‘coin, 
directly or secondarily upto 400 B.C. 
at any rate, taking that to be the 
lowest approximation of Panini’s date. 
In the Artha-sastra, we come across 4 
compound word of Rupya and Rupa 
for the first time in Sanskrit literature. 
According to its previously accepted | 
meaning, it would mean a ‘thing made | 
of silver’, but from the context we are | 
led to accept that it may incidentally | 
refer to coins also, I think that this | 
wide use of the term Rupa is limited 
‘only to the Artha-sustra. Other writers | 
have used it only in its original, limited 
sense, and have generally expressed 
thé idea of coins by the word Rupaka. 
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1. Iam not sure whether the purpose of 
the Synopties is ‘that men may believe शा 
Him (Jesus); Ib is much more probable that 
it is that men may believe in the Gospel of 
God according to Jesus Christ (see Mark 1: 
14). 


2. The writer admits that (a) there is 
some differeuce between the Synopties and 
the Fourth Gospel, (b) that the Synopties 
give us, as it were, @ photograph of Jesus. 


YOSPELS. 


But he does not tell us kow far the painting, 
as it were, of Jesus by the Fourth Evangelist 
His statement, ‘ Interpre- 
tations are not necessarily wrotsg,” does not 
help one much. They may not necessarily 


e 


. मुक्ताशत्या fare स॒ पन्चरूपकविहीना ! 
P.992 E 
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be wrong, but they are sometimes wrong. 
I bes to submit, with.all deference to Mr. 
Phillips, that the picture of the Fourth 
Gospel is in some important ways a very 
different picture from that of the Synopties— 
so much so that one may reasonably ask whe- 
ther the two are pictures of the same person. 
£! Most of us,” says the writer, ‘ believe that 
the real meaning of Christ comes out even 
more clearly in the Fourth Gospel than in 
the first three." Yes, it is true that many, 
if not most, people do think so. But when 
the painting of a person is different from his 
photograph we do not call the painting 
simply clearer. ' 9 


The differences between the Syyoptics and 


John are not trifling,” sgys the writer. 
Quite true; but when he begins to show us 
some differences, I reoret that he does not 


make the readers realize that the differences 
are not trifling. “For instance, the reco*ni- 
tion of Jesus as Messiah, which in the Synpo- 
tics does not take place until Peter 

confession, is present in John from the be- 
ginning.” So far, it is all right. But which 
of the two will Mr. Phillips have his readers 
to accept ? If the answer is—as 1 expect him 
to say—the Synopties, then all the accounts 
of the Fourth Evangelist, in which we are told 
that the Baptist announced to the people Jesus 
to be the Messiah, that Andrew announced 


to Simon-that he had seen the Messiah, 
that Phillip announeed to Nathaniel that 
Jesus was the Messiah, that Nathaniel 


exclaimed to Jesus on the very first day he 
met Him, “ Thou art. the’ Son of God ”—all 
these are simply -wnhistorical 


If this is realized, we can understand the 
Baptists question at a later period, '' Art 
thou he that cometh or look we for 
another?” e 


Whether Jesus was crucified a day earlier, 
as John would have us believe, or a day later, 
as the Synoptics assert; whether Jesus was 
crucified at about 12 o'clock noon and hung 
on the Cross only for three: hours,- instead of 
having been crucified at 9 a. m. and suffering 

_ the anguish for six 
trifling differences 
esus began His ministry after the arrest of 


2r Fig nyaa Her C 
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John, and not before, is not so trifling. If 
the Synoptics are right here, which I believe 
Mr. Phillips will admit, then the story 
there arose a dispute between those baptized 
by John and those baptized by Jesus, 4 
rather His disciples, and that the disci 


of the Baptist reported to him that Jesus 


was baptizing more men than he, and 
that the Baptist said, “He must in- 
crease I must decrease; He is the. 


bridegroom, I am only His friend, " etc., et 
are all wnhistorical. Iam not here co 
plaining that what Mr. Phillips is saying 
incorrect, but that he does not sufficient 
emphasize the difference between the Syn 
tic Gospels and the Fourth Gospel. I mu t 
also point out that, to say that the first 
three Gospels give the facts about Jesus and 
that the fourth »gives the interpretation, is 
misleading--though I do not say that the 
writer intentionally misleads his readers. 
If the Fourth Gospel & an interpretation, it 
s not au interpretation of the facts that 


are recorded in the Synopties, ® : 


Jusus Not ORDINARY. ; 
Dr. W. P. Paterson, Professor of Divi 
University of Edinburgh, says: T 
* During the years in Nazareth Jesus did | 
and said nothing which challenged gine 


446a, Article Jesus Chirist in Hasti 
one volume Bible Dictionary 


Ifa man lived in your town for ab 
thirty years, during all of which time hi 
and said nothing which challenged nc 
would you not call him a very ordinary. S 
man? Not that I have ever said that 
Jesus lacked intelligence or goodness, as we 
apply these terms to men ordinarily $ 
during His public ministry Jesus | 
to His native town, Nazareth—I do m 
believe that He was born in Bethleh 
Judsa-——His townsmen, who had knoy 
as quite an ordinary man, stumbled w 
they saw His wisdom and the power with 
which He did His work. “ Whense*hath th 
man these things? What is the, wisdom 
is given unto this man? What inean 
mighty works wrought by His han 
n or and how 
o) Viva a ००९३] i wisdi lom 
powan ond UL SABLE 


^^ 


Probably some psychologists may say that 
‘this wisdom had been there before, but that 
t was lying latent until the Spirit of God 
ected on it and drew it out and made it 
Í manifest. If so, I will not dispute that 
oint. It is said of Hans Andersen, the 
author of the Fairy Tales. that when he was 
a boy, more than one of his teachers thought 
| that he was quite stupid. 


-— Tar OBJECT Or FAITH. 


"Even in His human career," says the 
writer,“ Jesus put Himself forward as the 
~ object of saving faith, and made no distinc- 
ion between men's trust in Himself and 
their trust in God. This has been lately 80 
confidently denied." It was I-who denied it, 
and I again deny it most deliberately. In 
the Gospel of John, Jesus is represented more 
than once to have asked men to believe in 
| Him—as the object gf their faith. But I 
|. challenge my friend Mr. Phillips, or anyone 
else, to give mea single passage from Sy- 
nopties where such a claim is made. I admit 
that Jesus did expect His countrymen to 
basoe that He was sent by God, that God 
was with Him and using Him in His service. 
But nowhere in the Synoptic Gospels do we 
read that Jesus ever asked any man or 
woman to put his or her trust in Him. 
“Have faith in God." we read in Mark 1l: 
22. In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus 
teaches men to put their trust in God. 
‘Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things" ; ‘‘ All things are 
ossible with God” ; “ All things are possible 
| to him that believeth.” 


| 


| 


* 
ALLEL WITH-RAMA INCARNATION STORY 


प 'he deifieation of Rama or of Krishna was 
| nom sudden than—I say with all loyalty 
‘bo my Lord and Saviour—the deification of 
| each case it took two or three centuries, 
ay pain Christian eyes to read this in 
; ; but it ought not to cause more pain 
what Christian missionaries have been 
| HT printing about Rama and 
a. Let no superficial reader get the 


e than Rama or Krishna. Nothing 
€ 
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is farther from truth. I hold that even-the 
great Budha is not to be compared with*my 


No; Heis unique among the sons 


Master. 
of men. But history of religion and histori- . 
eal criticism compel me to say that the 


process by which Rama and Krishna were 
deified is qulte parallel with what happened 
during the four centuries of the Christian 
era. 


From a study of these excerpts the 
reader will see that mutual contradic- 
tions and discrepancies between various 
parts of the Bible are becoming 
manifest to Christians that are 
thoughtful, and study, instead of only 
belieying in, tne Bible. We. welcome 
the movement and shall be glad to see 
a thorongh reform in the Christian 
dogma, for only thus will the distance 
between the Veda and the Church 
diminish, and let us hope, ultimately 
vanish. 

SUN THE TRUE DOCTOR. | 

Probably Norman Davey, who lived and 
wrote in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was the first scientific man who 
clearly recognised the value of sunlight— 
and his panegyric of the blessings of sun- 
shine is worth quoting here :— | 

“The Sun is a great dispeller of ill-hu- 
mours. He isthe healer, the life-bringer. 
He isthe only true doctor to the troubled 
mind. He is the best apothecary in the 
world. There is no tonic sald for gold over 
any chemist’s counter so remedial as that 
celestial pick-me-up, which is poured for 
nothing at daybreak over the wide counter 
which is the rim of the Earth.” 


Sir Oliver Lodge, however, was. the first | 
of our eminent modern scientists to support 
actively the efforts of the Smoke-Abatemant 
and other kindred societies for similar reas - 
‘sons. His statement that those who live in 
our large cities and centres of industrial | 
activity „are terribly handicapped in their | 


because they are condemned to pass their 
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days “ under a pall of haze and smoke which 
effectually screens them from the health- 
giving and germ-destroying rays of the sun 
has been widely quoted 


Sir Henry Gauvain, the medical superin- 
tendent of the Alton and Hayling Island 


Homes for crippled children, has stated 
that— 

“Absence of sunlight has a depressing 
devitalising effect, evidenced alike in 
the mental and physical condition of 
those deprived of its influence. Death 
stalks through the land in the ‘dreary 


days of winter. The darkest hou2 precedes 
the dawn. It is at thut time our vitality is 
atits lowest, and death so often conquers 


life. Sunlight stimulates and enlivens; itə 
` is of help in almost all conditions. It is the 
greatest of all natural tonics—like good 
champagne ib invigorates and exhllarees., 
Sunlight and fresh air are such valuable 
therapentic agents that the extravagant 
claims made by enthusiats are not only 


wholly unnecessary, but actually may defeat 
their object ” 


Finally, a special article by the medical 
correspondent oi Zhe Times may be referred 
to. In the issue of April 18th this year it 
was stated that the death-rate of 12:1 per 
1,000 for the year 1921 was the lowest ever 
recorded for England and Wales since the 
Registrar-General’s returns were instituted ; 
and that this lowest death-rate coincided 
with, and was no doubt due to, the fact that 
1:21 was one of the sunniest years ever 
experienced in the British Isles. According 
to this authority— 


“The 'sun.is the world’s antiseptic, and it 
may sound an extreme statement, but there 
18 reason to think that a smokeless atmos- 
phere weuld do more to rid us of our diseases 
than any other conceivable means of preven- 
tien. We should in summer have a daily 
flushing of our streets and houses with the 
great antiseptic, and even in winter the un- 
filtered rays would keep down the vermin 

ich threaten us 


We cannot make our 


emphatically secure the «services of 
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nature's game-keeper' to prevent the annual 
overgrowth of bacterial pests 


Direct medical evidence is, in fact, now 
available to prove that both tuberculosis an b 
rickets are diseases which develop rapidly 
in children in the absence of sunlight, and 
that both can be checked and cured by the | 
exposure of the children who suffer from | 
them to the direct rays of sunlight m 


In a pamphlet, published recently, upon 
the work carried out at Sandy Point, Hayl- 
ing Island, for the treatment of tuberculous 
children, the author, Mr C. E. Lawrence, 
states that—- 


.he manner in which the sunlight brings. 
héaling is still a subject of controversy ; but, 
apparently, itsaction is dual--a local effect 
on superficial wounds, or lesions, consequent 
on the direct bacterioidal influence of the. 
sun, being combined wiih the- beneficial 
inflammatory action, which a graduated 
exposure promotes ‘lhe ultra-violet rays, 
to which many observes attribute,the value 
of sun treatment, have no penetrative force 
An explanation has therefore to be found 
for the effectiveness of sun treatments 


deep-seated lesions 
shown that ^often = 
l 


“ It has been 
benefit accrues to patients who pigment w 


that is, who become rapidly brown on ex- 
posure to The pigment हक a 


ı wil 
pigmented can tolerate extremes of tempe: = 
ture which would be injurious, perha 
even fatal, to a non-pigmented person." . 


PROHIBITION IN CHICAGO, 


The following are a few extracts fir 
a statement dated Oct 1922, iss 
the Board of Temperance po 
and Bublie Morals of the M 
Episcopal Church, 110 =M 
Avenue N. E., Washington, 


The effect of prohihition in 
indicated by statistics dealing : 


The bank clearings in 1921 were practi- 
cally the same as in 1918, the last wet year, 
but the total savings deposits increased from 
$249, 436, 913 to $509, 086, 968. This 
evidences a striking increase in thrift on the 
| part of those of moderate means. Particu- 
larly noticeable is the increase in savings 

deposits in banks which are located in foreign 
speaking communities. Bankers are not of 

two minds in regard to this. It is noticeable 
; with what frequency banks have been esta- 
- blished at old saloon locations. A picturesque 
change of this character is the establishment 

of the new Cragin State Bank at Armitage 
. and Grand Streets, on the location of the old 
‘‘ Whisky Point’ Saloon. Another such 
change is noted in the demolition of the old 
Woodlawn Cafe at Sixty-tlird Street and 
! Cottage Grove Avenue, on which site will be 
- erected the new home of the Washington Park 
. National Bank. 


— Phe total arrested for 1921 are very much 
higher than 1920. Arrests fell in the first 
- full dry year, 1920, to 94,453 from 110,819 
in the last full wet year, 1916. In 192, there 
“wees very large increase to 125,843, and as 
he Department of Police has not yet published 
221 report, this can not yet be under- 
tood. It is evidently due, however, to 
police policy. Recent crime statistics of 
011०६४० crime in-titutions indicate a large 
: ing improvement caused by the prolu- 
aw. A bulletin of the Chicago Crime 
mmi sion, for instance, gives figures for 
, burglary and robbery for the years 
9, 1920 and 1921, as follows :— 


Murder 


Burglary Robbery 


. 330 6,108 2,912 
- 194 5,495 2,182 
4,774 2,588 


In 1919 this num- 
the astonishing figure of 
he first full dry year, the 
rther to 4,681. In 1921, 
ures rose to 8,566, almost 


t wet year, and still further 


24, Especially significant is 
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the fact that in 1918 there were 577 of 
recommitments, and in 1921 only 35% 


Men whose wicked cause depends upon the 
deception of people, have recently called 
attention in the publie press to the increase 
in crime in 1921, over 1920, and have pointed 
toit as proof of the failure of prohibition. 
They take it for granted that the publie will 
not remember that both 1920 and 1921 were 
dry years, and that a correct comparison 
would be with the last wet year. What 
brazen shamelessness incites these people to 
point to their own handiwork, to the direct 
results of their atrocious assault upon a law 
which,has worked such benefits to the com- 
munity! 0 


Thé total felony, misdemeanor, and quasi- 
criminal cases filed in the Municipal Court 
in 1915. totaled 129,817, and in 1920, the 
last year shown in th: latest available report, 
was 109,899. In the Morals Court there wa: 
a total of 7,745 cases in 1917, and 4,844 m 
1£20. An evidence of the diflerent conditions 
facing the criminal classes is to be found in 
the Municipal Court Report on 1 estitutions 
made by these on probation. In 1915 and 
1919, 3,815 crim nals were admitied to pro- 
bation and only 2,880 iu 1919-1920. 
theless, the restitutions in the prohibition 
years amounted to $278,131 47 as compared 
with $40,611.61 in the wet years 
Juvenile Court, the Chief Probation Ufficer, 
Mr. Moss, reports 3,036 alleged delinquent 


Never-. 


ln the 


boys and girls in 1918, and 2,415 in 192]. | 


The alleged dependent boys and girls tell 
trom 2,083 to 1,292. 

That drink was very much less of a factor 
in crime statistics in 1921 thanin 1918 was 
shown by the report of the Medical Superin- 
tendent of the House of Correction. ‘There 
were in 1918, 345 cases of acute alcoholism, 
and in 1921, 61; 1,614 cases oë chronic al- 
coholism in 2918, and 127 in 1921; 109 
cases of delirium tremens in 1918, and 3 
in 1921. Nor is where anything to show that 
prohibition has increased the drug consump- 

‘tion. In 1918 there were 268 cases F 
ordomonditzauey BhFaiiiatonwgnie House of Correc- 
tion‘ and only 161 in 19020 SE ME 
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WELFARE RELIEF. 


Prohibition has greatly simplified the task 
ofthe welfare worker iu Chicago Cases of 
County relief immediately afier prohibition 
fell greatly. The figures at present, however 
are in excess of the last wet year although 
far below the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
At the Cook Country Infirmary, however, 
the total admissions for 1921 wore only 2,732 
as compared with 3,120, for the last wet 
year. In his annual report for 1920 (Charity 
Service Report, 1920, pages 95-96), the 
Superintendent of the Oak Forest. Institution 


ays 5 


^ 


“The advent of prohibition undoubtedly has 
had much to do with the shrinkage»^of our 
population. A large percentage of our? male 
inmates come from the  lodging-house 
districts and formerly were heavy drinkers 
In the days when liquor, was cheap and 
lunches were served in saloons free of charge 
these men were but little iuterested in earing 


for themselves outside of living from hand 
to mouth, the most scanty sort of fare seem- 


Temporary breakdowns 
in their physiealor mental conditions were 
of frequent occurrence. ‘The infirmary's doors 
were open anu they flocked hither in great 
numbers. They came for repair, and they 
received it. However, about the time the 
price of illicit liquor began to soar, and as 
saloon free lunches no longer were spread 
there was a noticeable lessening in the 
arrivals at the institutions. ‘The squander- 
ing of earnings, meagre as they might be 
was halted, physical aud mentat breakdowns 
became a thing o# ihe past, and the habitual 
ie house guests no longer sought shelter 
there." 


ing to satisfy them. 


o 
The Cook Country agent in his report 
gives some of the causes of distress in some 
ofthe cases, und he reports drink as the 
cause in Only 8 cases investigated in 1920, 


and in 76 cases investigated in 1918. 


_ The United Charities has had a somewhat 
milar experience 


in 1918-1919, number 


2n * 


Cases under care by the > 1921, 30,819 


486 


in 1918- | 
Itissaid by the 
United Charities that ‘‘there is a decrease of 
207 in the number offamilies whose diffi- 
culties were combind with illegitimacy, im- 
prisonment, begging and non-support during 
the last two years. The latter factor is 


ance as a cause declined from 429 | 
1 
fast disappearing. During the same two 
| 


1919 to 61 in 1920-1921. 


years, social disense among these families 
has diminished 227. A questionnaire sent 
to the Social Welfare Workers brought — 
thirty replies. In practically every case 
these replies reported better family housin 
better furnishings, better food and clothing, 
more luxuries, greater regularity of em- 
ployment. ‘Twenty-two of the thirty report- 
ed special cases of improved family conditions 
caused by the removal of liquor temptation 
Only one found^drunkenness as commonly 
now as formerly. 


D 
THE BATTLE WITH SICKNESS AND DEATH. 


Chicago now has the lowest death rate in 
its history ; 11.08 per thousand of popula- 
tion; the previous lowest death rate—cm 
record wasin 1904, 13.85 per thousand in a 
city of 3,000,000. This means ७ saving of 
6,300 lives a year. Deaths 17011 alcoholism 
in 1917 numbered 160 according to the 
coroners’ report. In 1918 under war time 
restrictions, the number fell to 45, and in 
1919 to 37. ‘The average for the last seven 
wet years was 114, and for the two entirely 
dry years 41. Deaths from alcoholism, not 
limited to the coroners’ statistics, total 187 
in 1917 ; 99 in 1921. In 1918 there were 
7,000 deaths from pneumonia ; in 1921, 2,177 
which substantiates the- accepted medical 
opinion that alethol is a major causative 
factor in pneumonia. Back as far as 191 
there has not been previous to prohibition, 
in any year, less than 3,800 deaths from 
pneumonia. Death from tuberculosis of i 
lungs sjell foom 3,276 to 1,957 between 191 
and 1921. ‘The average for the; y 
1915 was well above 3,000 
number of deaths in 1918 was 44 oct 


CHAPTER XX. 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 
Omnia vincit amor, noset cedamus 
amori—virgil 


The house 
rooms, one 
The house 


oever passes by it feels that it is 
use occupied by a deeply religious 
ly. Fumes of scented smoke 
et the olfactory nerves of the neigh- 
ours and the wayfarers at day-dawn 
and sunset every day for Homa is 
performed regularly in the household 


and are ready for the day's 
ter their ablutions long before 
eighbours have risen from their 
ind this alike in summer aud 
The house is well-known in 
ity for it is the resort of saints 
professors and students 
S scarce a tongawallah or 
aW in the city or canton- 
f Bənares who would not take 
it. <Not only learned men, but 
ated ladies of the town fre- 
iouse for the weekly meet- 
ya 1800 Samaj. The Nari 
the Nari 


a 
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as THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 
À (A serial story specially written for the Vedic Magazine.) 
(By “ Kavsuara ") 


Thursday. Nota leader of the country 

on a flying visit to Benares would omit 

to call there. The house is most ap- 

propriately named Vidya Mandir, Ttis 

occupied by Professor Pujarə Lal and | 
Kumari Medhawati Saraswati—a title 
conferred upon her recently by the 
orthodox Pandits of Benares on accourt 
of her exceptional proficiency in Sins 
krit, her heterodox and Arya Samajic 
views notwithstanding, Medha sways 
the hearts of the women of Benares 
and Pujare Lul rules over the intelle-t 
of the men. The hospitality of this 
small household is also proverbial 
The brother and the sister a'e always 
ready, willing and eager to sharo 
their severly simple fare and the 
very limited accomodation with 
guests invited or uninvited and the 
intellectual entertainment provided 
there with unfailing grace avd inimit- 
able charin adds a sp.ce to creative 
comforts dispensed with unrivalled 
heartiness While the intellectual 
brother appeals to the intellect and 
gives food for thought, the charming 
sister with entrancing radiance storms. 
the heart, captures the imagination 
and stirs the emotions. What strikes. 
even a casual guest is the fullest cour 
munion and the completest harmony 
between brother and sister, ‘They 
are twins in mind though not in bod 


read each other's hearts, sense e 
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other’s moods with scientific accuracy 
and precision. They never hide anything 
from each other. Their friendship 
is even stronger than their blood 
relationship and each has become in- 
dispensible to the other. Medha’s 
respect for her brother is blended 
with a tender and maternal solicitude 
for his health and comforts. No mother 
or wife could have been more tender 
and solicitous’ than this little sister. 
On the other hand, Pujare Lal's, love 
for his fragile sister is interpénetrated 


with à paternal indulgefice and sense , 


of responsibility. Medna’s father, if he 
had been living could not possibly 
have shown greater assiduity in looking 
after her health and have watched the 
unfoldenment of her rich mind and 
matchless faculties with greater fond- 
ness and with a more marked pro- 
prietory air than does her brother. 


Just now Medha is seated all alone 


on & mattress in her  sumptuously 


clean room. She is in a brown study and 
18 poring over the contents of a letter 


whose wrinkled appearance clearly 
shows that it has been read many 
times. The discolouring marks show that 
this reading has‘cost the girl many hot and 
blinding tears. She is suddenly roused 
from her reverie by a soft pat on the 
head. She suddenly turns round and 
confronts the startled look and pained 
mien of her beloved brother. She 
attempts a forced smile as she embraces 
him and then suddenly explodes into 
_ weeping 


“What is the matter, my dearest 


y sweetie? Why this sudden con- 


r ina tone 


rling and swestesukgked unWsnerromalsolecis peered, sangaliesapd divine on G 
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of melting tenderness mixed with © 
genuine anxiety.” 3i 


* Brother dear, it is nothing very, 
serious. It is an emotional outburst — 
which is passing away” replied Medha | 
who had now controlled herself with | 
a phenomenal effort t 


* But what has occasioned this out- | 
burst? I have a suspicion that this — 
letter has something to do with the 
matter. May I have a look at it?” 


At this Medha hung down her 
head in bashfulness and softly slipped 
the letter into the hand of Pujare 
Lal.” 


The letter which Pujare Lal read 
with mingled feelings of adiniration, 
pride, sorrow and pain ran as follows :— 


Lahore, Exc 
15th June 1921. 


Ever dearest, most dearly beloved 
and sweetest darling Medha mine— 
mine now and mine everlastingly. 
Foudest love and tenderest Namaste 

Excuse me, dearest and loveliest 
for the audacious tone in which I hay 
ventured to address you for the first 
time. Would to God it may not be 
the last—to-day + 


Out of the abundance of heart the 
mouth speaketh. I love you, my da) 
ing, ardently, passionately, and devote 
ly. There is nothing on earth that [ 
would not cheerfully undergo to‘prov 
this love. For me, you are the incar- 
nation of the most perfect loveliness 
the embodiment of the highest ideals 
of womanhood, the apotheosis of all d 
rod ६ 


earth. I know you are weak and fre 
in hodv and would not, therefor 


ingly undertake the burdens of Gri- 
hastha. But I feelthat my soul is 
mated to yours. I simply beg of you 
the right to watch over your health and 
# to mould your mind. I know dear 
Pujaralal is discharging this duty most 
conscientiously, but I feel that you are 
mine, and have always been mine 
Pujare Lal was the trustee acting upon 
my behalf and I must redeem the trust 
My claim upon you is divinely appointed 
and is embedded in the eternities of 
: nature. I must have you and will 
eer you. I know you cannot honestly 
_ deny that you reciprocate my love. 
Why not, then become my wife? This 
. letter, mad though,it be, is not a secret 
letter. I honor and adore you, my 


chastity far too much to entertain even 
ihe thought of clandestine correspon- 
dence. To my mind there is nothing 
dishonourable in a proposal of marriage 
_ Marriage is asucrament according to the 
Vedic Dharma which the almighty 
Himself blesses anda suitable companion 
for life is an aid to salvation. I have 


. vadatta before posting it 
. eourse,giveitto brotner Pujare Lal after 


u have read it. I do not want a written 


ten acceptance appears to me to be 
and too dull and prosaic. I will 
reach, Benares on the 15th just twenty 
four. after my letter will have 
reached you—and hear with my ears 
1 dict of fate uttered by your 


mw 2 
CGE, Lu 
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r 


goddessof spotless purity and heavenly . 


You will, of . 


—— —— 


divine and oracular lips. With best. 
love and a heart throbbing with hope, 
palpitating with expectation and  heav- 
ing with doubt and confusion. 


1 am, 
Ever yours, 

HARI, 
After reading an! re-reading the 
letter Pujara Lal returned it to 
Medha and said—“I never thought 


that Heri, the gruff bear, the unkempt 
scholar, the unhewn biblomaniae, the 
merciless psycho-analyist, the unspar- 
ing» controversialist, the uncompromi- 
sing critic, the sledge-hammer of the 
Arya.Samaj, could be so emotional and 
make such a complete surrender to a. 
voman.  Medha mine! I am proud. 
because you have, by your charm, | 
conquered the heart of a man good 

as gold and true as steel. I am sorry 

because I know that you are not & 

marrying girl and his heart will break— 

and perhaps yours also for you love him 

too. I am pained because 1 can not even 

hear the idea of separation from you. 

Well, Medha, what is to be the fiteful , 
decision that you propose to pronounce 
to-day. 

“To-day ! Why so soon as that.” 


“Yes to-day. Itis the 18th. My 
watch is a standard time-keeper । 
unless the Punjab Mail is late, Hari 
must be on the way to this house I 
hear the sound of carriage. wheels 
Behold, the carriage has stopped in 
front of our house. With these werds 
Pujara lal rushed out of the room and 
caught Hari in his arms 
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anazaa-By Sriyut Narayan Swami. 
Published by M. Rajpal at the Sara- 
swati Ashram Lahore. Price 1-12. 


The author of the book is the cele- 
brated Mahatma Narayan Prasad, who 
for so many years was governor of 
the Gurukula at  Brindaban. His 
Vanprastha days which he ‘assed in 
solitary studies appear to have been 
utilized to the great benefit of both the 
Mahatma himself and the religious and 
philosophic world which to him now 
as Sauyasi, must be his own wider self 
The bibliography attached to the book 
contains the names of more than a 
hundred books. The Mahatma has 
gone through these books, not cursorily 
but with deep insight into their mea- 
nings so as to be able either to cite 
them in his support or criticize the 
views adumbrated in them His 
attempt has been to exhaust all sources 
of inspiration, whether of the East or 
of tie West on this most vitally impor- 
tant question in religion and philosophy, 
viz. that of Atma or Spirit. Beginning 
with Hackel and others who deny the 
existence of any non-material entity 
whose opinions by the way he has tried 
throughly to sift, exposing their fallacies 
not to ridicule, much less to contempt 
but to serious attention and critical 
judgment, he has ended with the phi 
losophical systems of India? both Vedic 
ahd anti-Vedic. His line of reasoning 
E convince some, and fail with others 
The wealth of information however that 
the book contains must 


rhis adversaries he has a sweet 
—— —— SE - Jr * . ay K T ) ex 


f en 
» immense value By tt ef शा Harldwae GejectionDISigiti eLnsy iube Ma  eels of the 


love, and not tc incense them by taunts 
He states their case fairly and then 
proceeds to judge their position in the 
spirit of cool research into truth. No 
even once does he err against decency 
and decorum. The book is first of its 
kind in the Arya Bhasha literature. 
Those fond of philosophic studies in 
epitomes will find in it the case for and 
against: Atoa stated in full and yet in 
brief, in full in view of the sources 
tapped and in brief in“ regard to the 
scope it covers. 


On the Sand-Duie— By S. K. Vankta: 
ramani. Published by Ganesh & Co. 
Madras. 


The author is a day-dreamer.—3Bj 
his Paper Boats he has already mad 
a name for his chastae flawless Enelish 
in which ha clothes his fine fancyings o 
a poet. He longs for the good old pre 
machinary days. Properties and pos 
vissions, those conerete monuments o 
the agelong selfishness of that pun: 
human creature, whose passion grow 
and yet grows, as he himself diminishe 
in spiritual stature, appal him. As 
sample of, and as a key to, his outbrus' 
ings in the book we are reviewing, ९ 
shall excerpt a section AP 

O Man! toil not; sweat not for sol 
and grandsons. Till your one aere of la: 
with pleasure, tend your cow ore Und \ 
weave your cloth and toii no more. 
the noble and peaceful shade of a | 
Vriksha with father, mother ahd wi ad 
life of utter simplicity and contem on. 


Build no more in brick and m 


JSD es, 


silver or gold. Hoard no mo 
Nor mint your soul int 


~ Daily Meditations—Compiled by E. J. 

Cooper from the Works of Anne Besant. 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing 
- House, Adyar, Madras. Price Re. 1. 


One may or may not agree with the 
| political and philosophic views of Dr. 
' Annie Besant. There can however be no 
gain-saying the fact that she has spoken 
and written what shall through all time 
be esteemed valuable. The passages 
culled from her works for the purpose 
| of this book are no doubt worthy of 
thoughtful study. c 

| Atma-Gyan or Life in the Spirit. By 
— T. L. Vasvani. Published by S. Gane- 
sam & Co., Madras. य 


टु 
In every writing of T L. Vasvani 
there is apparent a deep tinge of spiri- 
tuality. His view-point of looking at 
things is spiritual And when he 
Rute immediately of the Spirit, it is 
_ natural he should be at his best. His 
aim in writing this book is to unite the 
= world in bonds of the unity of spirit. He 
means to reconcile religions first. All 

religions appear to him true—aspects of 

that in its nature is divine. 
169 of the future of humanity is a 
thesis of all of them. To those of 
s way of thinking the idea is welcome. 
of truth no doubt there are in 


0 urging. We wish he were to supple- 
imagination witha study of the 
s, Jn interpreting which he 


ey of Indian History;(1757-1858) 
avlal H. Kamdar M.A, the 
‘oda. Published by the author. 
b; 
F^ 
der review 


covers a part 
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Indian History. From the point of 
view of the rulers, under whose inspira- 
tion the books extant on the subject 
have in general been written, this 
volume ventures to say a few bitter 
truths. ltdeserves to be read wide- 
ly. In the new awakening that is 
at work in the land, there is need of 
true estimates of the services and if 
there be any, dis:ervices that the 
present „government has done to the 
country: The present volume is an 
attempt ‘in that direction. Not yet all 
that,is wanted, it- paves the way for 
other writers. We welcome the de- 
parture that the writer has made and 
cohgratulate him thereon. As an 
illustration of what we say, we repro- 
duce below a few lines from the 
character-sketch of Clive :— 


During his first administration, he had 
unequalled control over the  Nabob, Mir 
Jaffar. He could have been of immense 
service to him in the work of re-organization. 
But he showed almost a criminal disregard 
for this. In this he differed considerably 
from his successor, Warren Hastings. He 
suggested no provision for the better equip- 
ment of Englishmen to enable thom to act 
as eflicient rulers in the province. He could 
not have been blind to the fact that the 
Double Government he erected at Murshida- 
bad was only a compromise, that it was by 
its nature transitional only, that sooner or 
later, uhe Company should have to assume 
the direct administrafion of the Nabobs 
provinces; and still he failed to impress 
his personality on the political machinery 
ofthe state in british India.’ The Double 
Government’ fell to pieces soon after, he 
retired to England. His was not the con- 
cern for the political management of the 
people, Ze mainly concerned himself with 
the task of inerea ing his own profits, those. 
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in England. He had no sense of the high 
moral purpose which should be the main lin 
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Siraj-ud-daula and made way for Mir 
Jaffar, if he obtained the  Liwani, and 
created that political system in the northeast 
of India which lasted up to the time of 
Wellesley, it was because he desired to 
make the economic exploitation of Bengal 
and Behar by the East India Company 
more immune from interference froin abroad, 
and from the Nabob. If he suggested the 
conquest of the weak Mogul Empire in India 
to the elder Pitt, it was because, he tho- 
ught, the revenues of the conquered Indian 
provinces might go to wipe off the national 
indebtedness of England. As in his personal, 
so in the English connection with India, the 
moti? was economic, narrow-minded, selfish 
and materialistic. If this view be actepted, 
it is rather not very true to speak of Clive 
as the real founder of the British Empire in» 
India: a Plassey or an Arni may win Em- 
pires but it never retains them. 

WHIMSICAL INCONSISTENCIES OF 

RELIGIOUS SECTS. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society for January 1923 contains a 
paper, entitled ‘Fish and Religion in 
South India, by S. '1'. Moses, in which 
interesting information is given as 
regards discrepancies between the be- 
lief and practice of numerous vege- 
tarian sects living in Malabar. All 
profess to refrain from injuring fish 
and alleat fish. The reader will be 
amused to read the following ex- 
tract :— 

- Evena hurried tour in these parts is 
enough to convince a visitor of the enormous 
sanctity attached to fishes and if he is an 
enthusiastic follower of Izaak Walton, he 
may have cause to be annoyed at what to 
him appears to be the unnecessary fuss made 
about his attempts to catch the fish in our 
sacred waters. Further a paradox puzzles 
him when he notices how much fish enters 
t dietary of the residents here. Most castes 
embracing the Hindu religion include noto- 
vious fish consumers while even  many- 


rahmans in some parts ch as Canara are, Sura + Malayalam. शण) 
chthyophagous. SU पह) प [Herat Cole et aad YAP eaten 
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excluded all delicious fish from his list s 
sacred ones (Oxyrhynchus, Phagrus, Lepidotus | 
Latus and Maeotes) and dedicated to God 
only the unwholesome and other poisonous 
fish unfi& for human consumption (9. 192, 
“ The ancient Egyptians” by Wilkinson, Vol. 
II. 1874) the Hindu includes among the sacred 
fish even the mighty Mahseer (Barbus tor). 
The Hindu, with an admirable self-restraint 
scrupulously refrains from conciliating his 
gustatory nerves with a repast of sacred 
fish and resents in a very demonstrative _ 
way any attempt of an ignorant foreigner 
who thinks the tame fish lodged and fed 
in the temple tanks and sacred rivers excellent 
victims for his sport! In Malabar “injuring | 
cortain kinds, of fishes specially bred in 
tanks attached, to certain temples which are 
invested with varying degrees of sanctity is 
regarded as a sin” (p. 200 Malabar amd, its 
Folk by Gopal Panikkar, 1900). The sacred 
fishes are the carp (Cirrhina spp. and Barbus 
spp., Small species), thé minnows (Danio spp. 
and Rasbora spp.) the barbels (Barbus spp.) 
the Carnatic carp (Barbus carnaticus) and 
the Mahseers (Barbus tor usually but also 
Barbus mosal) A ritual observed by =the 
worshippers at shrines consists in part of 
the feeding of fish, an act which ig considered 
meritorious. Rice, etc., used in connection 
with Shraddas and other ceremonies is thrown 
to the fishes, which being fed sumptuously 
like princes, sometimes attain huge sizes and 
are very tame. ^ 
The fish consuming propensity of Muham- 
madans is very clearly seen in their making 
fish a heavenly food—a delicacy allotted to 
the faithful in Paradise and in the ingeniou: 
explanation offered by them ve the tabo 
the flesh of animals slaughtered without ue 


dealt with, the opercular openings b 
deep cuts! This - explains why | 
coe Thirukkai) and do 


ijadans. Some say it is out of deference to 
their ‘human’ habit of giving birth to living 
young instead of laying eggs as other fishes 
do. Muhammadans like the Jews are also 
forbidden from eating fish without fins or 
fish without scales. In the first sev are 
‘included the rays (Malayalam: ‘herandi) 
and under the second come the catfishes. 
(Tamil: Keluthi; Malayalam: Etta.) 


Though Buddhist pagodas, in Burma and 
"Nepal. have sacred fish in their tanks, in 
South India no vimana possesses any. 
Buddhists profess great horror at the depri- 
vation of lives of lower animals and fishermen 
| ate considered very inhuman. Carvings are 
not uncommon in Buddhist sculptures, de- 
| pieting fishermen being “hooked” and drawn 
- to the fiery furnace. However their im- 
moderate liking for a flsh diet 3s notorious; 
the consumer goes scot free while on the 
fisherman’s head is heaped up all the blame 
of ‘fish-slaughter.’ Ar story is current, as 
illustrating the casuistry of a pongee for 
obtaining Tish. A young fisherman built a 
 ehatram for Buddhist pongees and supplied 
thea with fish for food. No pongee would 
tay there 88 the man was a fisherman and 
as th the food was obtained at the expense of 
. the lives “of innocent fish. One pongee 
owever stayed there for a longer time than 
he others and to him the fisherman complai- 
` ned that no pongee embraced his hospitality 
. an faet shrank away from him and his 
hospitality as if from a pestilence. The 
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16 blood of martyrs is the seed of 
, The Vedie Chureb counts 
recent martyrs, martyrs that 
secrated their lives in response 
all of Dayanand, the latest 
i, martyr No, 3. today. At 
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pongee told him the reason was not far to 
seek and that it was his profession. He then 
wanted to know how the fish were caught. 
When the fisherman was explaining his 
methods, the pongee wished to know if the 
river or the expanse of water was completely 
blocked by the net and if the river was open 
to the fish if they chose to avoid the net. 
When the fisherman said that only a third 
of the river was obstructd by the net the 
pongee absolved the fisherman by saying it 
was no. fault of his if the stupid fish in spite 
of having two thirds of the river to go up 
and down, should fall into the nec! From that 
day the pongee stayed in that place and had 
his regula* quota of fish! 

Christiafis eat fish immoderately for even 
the devoutest do not refrain from eating 
fish oh days they are supposed to abstain 
from meat e.g. during Lent days and Fridays. 
Fish is not meat as is seen from the triple 
combination. “ Fish, flesh or fowl” but 
according to what logie is not known ! 

The Jains, who are found in the North 
Areot, South Arcot and South Canara dis- 
tricts are the only people who scrupulously 
abstain from eating fish or flesh. Their 
extreme carefulness to avoid meat diet may 
be judged from the fact that ‘‘they do not 
partake of food before sunrise or after sunset 
and alwas carefully filter water in order 
that they may not destroy the animaleule 
in it” (p. 191, South Canara District Manual, 
Vol. I, 1594). 


name of Pt. Lekh Ram, whom the 
Arya world rightly revere as its most 
undaunted pioneer Vir. Pt» Tulsi Ram 
who came in next for the honorlies jin - 
the soil of Faridkot, to our unspeakable 
shame, *unwept, unhonored and unsung. 
. In Faridkot, alas! our Church instead 


LI 
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Martyrs death, dead. The voice -has 
80 far remained, with the voiee of the 
Martyr, throttled, while we have been 
eallously looking on, The Arya Sama- 
jists have shown criminal neglect of 
their duty to their assasinated brother. 


resolved to hold a meeting for a song 
and a sermon there, when all of a sudden 
a horseman turned up, and in a reassu- 
ring tone tried to convince them that 
their fears were based on a mere delu- 
sion. They could proceed, he said, on 
his personal surety for theirsafe conduct: 
and return. The reassurance, instead 
of being encouragement, appeared to 
them a reuse got up to ensnare them. 


To-day in a line with those illustrious 
names there appears a third. Ram 
Chandra, a lad barely of twenty-six has 
been done to death by a shower of 
lathis. On,14th of January last he 
went with a party of Arya Samajists, 
preachers and members, to Potaira, a 
village some thirteen miles from Jammu, 
"There, as in other parts of the Jammu 
State, there live Méghas and others, 
doomed by the Hindus to a miserable 
sort of ostracism as ‘untouchables.’ The 


They at once made up their mind to 
return, and were yet preparing to pack 
up their daris, etc., when a few more 
horsemen came up, and stood round the 
party. They were followed, in an ins 
tant, by a huge force, to use a military 
expression, for in truth they were 
nothing else, of infantry, armed with 


deceased had an instinctive love for  bamboos. As to their numbers, their 
these people. Himself a Mahajan he name was legion. “ Where, is Ram 
delighted in being called a Megha. In Chandra? Where is the Khazanchi? 


his humble way he had been working 
for their uplift and had established a 
pathshala or two for their benefit, The 
efforts, humanitarian in their entire con- 
ception and execution had brought him 
in conflict with men of influence and 
authority. Yet he budged not an inch 
from the pursuit of his goal. He 


We como to make an end of him, to 
beat him to death?” Was the uuversal 
though heterogenous, ery. What follo- 
wed was a scene of irdiscriminate 
belabouring of Meghas and Arya Sama- 
jists. Every one of these was bereft 
of his clothes, his money, every thing 
on his person, except those parts of his 


plodded on his path, as best he could. 


The campaign he had organised that 


day was in pursuance of the same ideal, 


dress that served to cover his naked 
body, viz. a shirt and a dhoti or pajama 
Those that liked were allowed to fly. 


Only Ram Chandra, who was preparing 
to get intoa tonga, was dragged upor 
the ground and belaboured व 
he lay senseless, or as his assailants 
appear to have thought, no better tha 
a lifeless corpse. One of his compan ions 
Bhakta Ram, a member ofsthe Tammi 
Arya Samaj, was, however, not mad 
of the ‘flying’ stuff. He remaine 


As a preliminary step to the establish- 
ment of a pathshala, a Jalsa was to be 
held that day, for which announcements 
had already been made by means of 
posters. 


A mile from their destination the 
party were apprised of danger ahead. 
They decided not to advance. A large 
Lo of so-called ‘untouchables’ had manfully bore the fierce beating 
in the mean-while mustered round them,” was given him. He neither fle 
and lest they  he-o.disapqaoinbedsty HaricwAchiect@i didiectakerbhetbiosas ‘lying dow है 


- 


m. o 


use the phrase in the literal 88 distinct 
- from its idiomatic sense. As many as 
ost thirty stroxes he received stand- 
. Those aimed at his head he 

| parried with a hand. -The rest he 
Dp E to injure whatever part of the 
' body they fell on 


| The assailants, satisfied ‘that they 
had accomplisied what they had 
|| come for, now returned. They were 
no other than the Lange sect of Raj- 
_ puts and Gujars, living in that locality 
^ These last were Mohammadans, whom 
the former had called to their aid for 
butchering their Hindu bréthren 
Sad indeed was the plight of Bhagat 
Ram. Himself badly wounded, his 
greater concern, yet was, for his brother 
who lay as good as dead. He approach- 
ed him, and finding his shirt taken off 
|. clothed his stiffening limbs, and poured 
; into his mouth drops of wate! 
Mp. Li was evening. The sun was fast 
etting. Bhagat Ram stood in a deso- 
- late place, chis whole body aching with 
| the wounds he had just received, and 
dying companion lying before him 
slast being now his greatest sore 
Him he bore with the aid of Sundar 
Lal, another of the party who had some- 
how saved himself from the rage of the 


The two between them brought the 
neonscious body of Ram Chandra to 
the quarters of an overseer which lay 
hort distance from that place, and 
ed for a little milk and the charity 
warm bed and shelter for their 
1conscious-companion. The fear of 
jputs had frozen in the latter any 
rop of brotherly blood that? had per- 

nce flowed in his veins before. The 
a gei ervant o clear X Cy gr University Hari 
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Whither now to proceed. It was 
the bank of a stream, an offshoot of the 
cold Chandrabhaga, and the air blowing 
over the locality was extremely chill 
A passer by, followed by a servant 
bearing his bed simply passed on with 
out as much as taking notice of these 
children of woe. Then came a Thakur, 
a big official driving in his tonga. The 
tonga, he said, was full, but at a short 
distanee was following a boat of his 
His name could secure them a seat or 
two init. It was after repeated en- 
treaties that the boatman consented to 
take all the three in.  Entreaties, too, 


.brought them’a light woollen sheet or 


two, with whieh thé senseless body of 
Ram Chandra was covered. In this 
plight "they reached the ferry and 
thence again carried their companion, 
this time with the aid of a boatman, to 
tie hospital 


For seven long days the wounded 
Ram Chandra lay senseless, till on the 
evening of the 20th he died, a victim of 
his missionary zealin the cause of the 
distressed opposed to which there stood 
in battle array, the forces of ignorance, 
bigotry and superstition 1 

The occurrence isa serious one. H. H 
the Maharaja in his intimation to the 
Press admits it. He says he will not 
allow such tragedies to recur. The 
police have finished their investiga- 
tions and a judicial case has been 
instituted. It is ia the interests 
of the Jammu Government that all the | 
territory under its control should be 


safe for religious propaganda, The 
Arya Defence Committee, so long 8. 
defunct body, has been revived. It is 


considering the ways and means to 
bring tue culprits to justice. A learned 
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official in the judiciary of the Jammu 
State has offered his honorary services 
to conduct the case. L. Ganga Ram of 
the Megha Uddhar Sabha promises to 
take personal interest in the judicial 
proceedings. Thus as far as justice is 
concerned the Defence Committee can 
be relied on to do its duty. The com- 
mittee will need funds, which it has 
asked the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha and 
the  Pradeshik Pratinidhi Sabha to 
supply. 

What appeals to us with greater 
force is the larger issue of honoring ,the 
blood of the martyr by pushing ap the 
cause, at the altar of, which he ’laid 
down his life. Every day we come 
accross a long line of resolutions of 
sympathy for the bereaved family. “The 
.Arya Samajas profess to feel proud of 
‘the martyr’s undaunted zeal. Do they 
deserve to share 
‘won? The criterion is simple. Let 
ithem proceed to the scene of martyrdom 
ito take up the flag that the martyr. 
unfurled. 

The Secretary ofthe Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha Punjab, has issued an appeal for 
men and money. We join our voice with 
this. It is the mettle of the whole 
“Arya Samaj that is being put to a 
crucial test. Can we only boast of 
martyrs or is there in us an equally 
acute sense of honoring their name. 
‘The cause of reclaiming the depressed 
thas no more a narrow following—a 
limited support within the circle of the 
«Arya Samaj alone. The whole Hindu 
Community ha3 of late taken up the cry. 
Tho appeal of Pt. Madan Mohan Mal- 


Hindu Ma at the last session of the 
E 


| 


ndu Mahaeabha at. Gaya, comes at 
ihe head of proclamations and mani- 


the glory he has' 
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It is now recognised on all hands that 
by estranging and alienating its de- 
pressed sections the Hindu community 
will spil out its life-blood. - 

Volunteers,let us hope, will come 
in, representative of all classes of 
Hindus. Of money, too, an unbroken 
stream should flow into the coffers of 
the Sabha to be used to further the — 
mission ofthe martyr. The Hindus, they — 
say, are a moneyed class. Will they 
hug filthy luere to their breast, and 
throw from them the martyrs arms 
stretched to be clasped in the lastagony 
of death. ? 


' In wilderness were uttered his dying 
accents, but the dying accents peal. 
They touch sensitive chords in «the 
Hindu's breast. By the response they 
arouse, we shall be judged fit, or fie! 
the shame of it! unfit, to glory in the 
name of the martyr, 


a = 
THE GUBUKULA ANNIVERSARY. 


A fortnight hence comes *off the 
anniversary of the Gurukula at Kangri. 
By reason of its unique aims and unique _ 
methods the institution has 80 far been 
unique in the country. The idea it - 
embodies is now-a-days catching. In . 
its individual aspects it is being followed _ 
by individual communities and countries, - 
Some time back we had occasion to 
notice the aims and methods of the 
latest Educational experiment, termed | 
Camps carrried out in the U.S.A. India, | 
whose immediate and special needs the 
institution because of its location is © 
pre-eminently fitted to minister, ‘has, _ 
at long last, been roused by it to a 
sense of the necessity of what they call 
‘national’ education. It was at a d 
ference of Directors of Education 0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


the possibility of making vernaculars 
= the medium of instruction in India was 
— recognised, and that merely because of 
the success that has attended the ex- 
_ periment carried out by the Gurukula. 
= Yet these are only superficial features 
of the ideal of education and instruction 
that the Gurukula represents. More 
important stil is its moral discipline, 
conveyed by that untranslatable word 
— brahmacharya. What a wealth of 
connotation is embodied in that term / 
It means simplicity, it means conti- 
nence, it means godliness, it means 
strength, it means stamina. The ideal 
— is national, internationals human, divine, 
cs Phe Gurukula is the abode of brahma- 
l r charyu. 

E The Gurukula, will hold its annual 


7 


र j mela in the first four days of March 1923. 


The océasion has been rightly charac- 
- terised as one of annual pilgrimige. 
To the religiously minded the sanctity 
. associated with Hardwar, in the vicinity 
— of whichthe Gurukula is situated—add 
to if also the religious aspect of Guru- 
la instraction-will irresistibly appeal. 
the votary of education its noble 
scheme and system of education will 
exercise its magnetism, A. nationalist 
will find there, of nationalism a living 
eture. To one institution there are 
o many sides, each with a charm of 
_itsown. We are confident the mela 
will be attended by tens of thousands 
as in previous years and be by its 
automatic management, an object 
lesson in Indian Swarajya. 
=° SWAMI SHRADDHANAND. 


eals as before. We con- 
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imprisonment is cut short, though to 
us that is by no means the least impor- 
tant cause of personal pleasure, but 
because the austerity that the Swami 
of his free will courted has run its 
course and been quite undauntedly 
undergone. The Swami, back from 
his incarceration feels that neither the 
Congress nor any other body is doing 
what it boasts to do on behalf of the 
‘untouchables. His latest announce- 
ment is that he will consecrate the 
rest. of his life to this cause. The 
cause is. worthy of his ochre robes, his . 
cosmopolitan ashram and we wish him 
every success in the noble work. The 
life-of the Swami has been a record of 
laurels won in glorious games of glo- 
rious» causes. May this undertaking 
add one more honor to a list : 
long to his credit. 
PASSING URINE. 

We recommend to the notice of our 
readers the following observations of 
* Vaidik ” in an article of his appearing 
in the last issue of Everyman’ s Review:— 


lam aware that there are many even 
amongst highly educated people who eschew 
altogether, from any discussion or delibera- 
tion, even from bare reference in conversation 
several matters on the general ground of 
their being what is termed ‘vulgar.’ I am not 
all sure how far this prudishness is due at 
the present day to the effects of our contact 
with.European society and civilisation. It 
seems to me that on account of such funda- 
mentaily false ideas, a great deal of evil has 
been allowed to originate and develop in ni 
communities. It is due to some such silly 
notion that young boys and girls are left 
without any real or useful guidance in sexua! 
matters which are, even to the human rac 
as a whole, of paramount importance. " 
think it is Edward Carpenter who has, while 
condemning the practice in western CVI 
lised Gommunities of allowing the youtho 


- 


in sexual matters clandestinely and from ‘the 
gutters, speak in terms of high praise of the 
ancient Hindus who embodied them in 
mantras and treat the matter not as vulgar 
but as sacred. Whatever is necessary to be 
taught, and any attempt to exclude any such 
matter on the so-called ground of vulgarity 
can only argue a low stage of development 
and an unbalanced condition of the human 
mind.” 3 


It may indeed be supposed that with regard 
to such a simple and natural function as the 
discharge of urine from the body, there would 
be little advice or direction to be given. But 
a contemplation of the prevailing practices 
and a consideration of the variouy rules pres- 
cribed in the matter as the result of our anci- 
ent wisdom, will serve to show the great 
importance of even such trivialities. ' 
First, as regards the posture of the person 


while, urinating, it is a common-place that 


the European habit of standing is being 
widely copied and followed. Our ancient 


wisdom prescribes sitting on the feet with the 
thighs elosely pressed to the sides of the body. 
This position obviously helps in the clean 
evacuation of the bladder and -avoids the 
sprinkling of the urine all round. 


The clothes as well as the sacred thread 
are directed to be put out of the way to avoid 
any wetting. A clean place is required to be 
selected—not a privy which is stinking ora 
pot which is already fuli of thé urine passed 
by others. But at the same time, public 
places and holy places should not be contami- 
nated. It is also prescribed that the mouth 
and the nostrils should be covered up by a 
cloth and that‘ one should not speak while 
passing urine. The reasons for all these 
rules are not far to seek. Above all it is 
insisted that the udinating organ should after 
urinating be washed a number of times with 
clean earth and water. It is possible that 
clean earth €ontains in solution some’ chemi- 
exl substances which are valuable for washing, 
disinfecting and de-odourising. Sucha rnle 
X ideal of cleanliness cannot be too highly 
. praised. One Louis Kuhune, of Germany, I 
believe, has developed a system of “treatment 
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in which the washing with cold water of the 
foreskin of the urinary organ is claimed as a 
cure for all diseases under the sun. It was 
reserved for him to discover the value of such 
a practice but it is obvious that our young 
men, who ridicule all the rules laid down by 
their forefathers would readily adopt and 
follow the same when the same comes clothed 
in the Western garb. : : 


KARMA: A CRITICISM. 

Under this heading is appearing in 
the Islamic Review, London, a series of 
contributions by Herbert Bloodworth. 
The series is yet incomplete. It is 
therefore impossible to review it in 
full. The griticism of the writer is 
adverse. Fər this there is no quarrel- 
ing with him, His latest contribution 
he concludes in the following words, 
which are a substance of his whole 
previous observatidns:— 


It'estranges man from man, degrades and 
debases woman, and endangers the life of the 
child—especially the weak and the delicate 
child who, though weak and delicate, is rio 
necessarily inferior to those of more robus 
constitution. ° 


And how are these statements sub- 
stantiated? By allusion to a perverse 
practice in China and to. the statu: 
of women and the rigidity of taste 1 
India. The writer makes the following 
quotation from Chester Holcombe’ 
The Real Chinaman. : 


A foreigner in China, if he be of an 00301 
vant disposition, will soon be struck wi 
one strange fact. He sees an abundanc 
children playing about the streets, of 
and sizes. He ean readily see, from t 
ner of life of the people and the entir sens 
of trained physicians, that "the | 31 

s 


ag 
P 


among the young must be at least as- 
as in any "Western city, yothe neve 
.& child's funeral. He will puzzle o 
problem for a time, perhaps ask an 


n from a native friend, and receive no 


factory answer, since it is both impolite 
d unlucky in Chinese ideas to discuss such 

topic. Then, if he happens to be upon the 
treet very early some morning, he will find 
he hideous explanation of his puzzle. Ile 

| meet as I have many a time, the dead- 
a huge covered vehicle drawn by two 
र having a sign across the front stating 

horrible office, and piled to the brim with 
16 bodies of children. I have seen at least 
undred in the cart at once, thrown in as 
age, nearly all of then naked. These 


y walls, into which they rare dumped 
nd covered with quicklime. «They are the 


^ 
a 


China is an old country. If it has 
e of the doctrine of Karma such ab- 
travesty as is painted in the above 
tion, it is the effete Chinese who 
‘long ages of degeneration has 
ded hi8 religion with himself and 
he doctrine that is to blame 
you are studying a hoary doc- 
, Study it atits source, not as it 
g after centuries of accretion 
tious whims to its original 
histicated form. The case of the 
e we pity. His fatality which 


s him inactive as regards the 
disposal of his infants body 
th may be as much the result 
ef in irresistible fate ordained 


‘he doctrine of Karma makes 


- 
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alternative solution offered by Chris. 
tianity and Islam of inequalities and 
sudden mishaps io life viz. that 
God appoints destines of men | 
ing to his own arbitrary will should 
naturally make one simply a patient 
and passive tool. 

As regards the social position of 
women determined by the  Arya 
Shastras, the writer has not read 
the scriptures aright. He quotes 
Manu. Has he read :—Where women 
are adored, there live divinities, where 
the case is the reverse of this, all 
activities and performances are fruit 
ess, The dependence spoken of women 
15 not in the form of physieal subjection 
The sex being physically tender needs 
the support of the stronger sex. It is 
on this occount that a woman is taught 
to depend on her parents in childhood 
on her husband in married life and on 
her sons in old age. In their experi- 
ence of the world, too, men are superior 
to women Their age at the time of 
marriage is riper. Physiological con- 
siderations require this inequality of 
age Where however, a woman 
adopts life-long  brahmacharya, and 


takes to one of what are now-a-days 
treated as manly professions, there is 
nothing to curb independent 
activities. In the economy of 
nature, the office of woman is to 
inspire. Her domain. is spiritual. 
Not physically at the head, she yet 
presides over the destinies? of the 
household. Her physical powers, toop 
if allowed to develop on the lines of 


her 


ndence in as much as it - those of men might equal and even 


f feuitcunk 01 OR versity Hawar cB Bn p igitiz hose, 


f the ether sex. But 
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thit would ba unsexing her. It is 
with a view to this that the Shastras 
assign to women a position both of 
superiority and inferiority to that of 
men.  Morally they rule, physically 
they depend. 

Caste as practiced in India to-day is 
a social perversity. In ancient times 
it was elastic. To-day too it is return- 
ing to its old character. Every human 
being as he is born has certain pre-. 
natal tendeneies—likes and dislikes, 
tastes and prepossessions. Those are 
the result of his efforts in Previous 
lives. In order to raise himself in’ the 
social scale in both his,presen* and 
future lives it is necessary that' he 
should work, Where pre-natal equip- 
mentis thought to be a caprice .of 
inexorable fate, as in Christianity and 
Islam, there is no incentive to human 
exertion. 

The doctrine of Karma, we repeat 
is a hoary doctrine, a doctrine that all 


old races and religions have professed. , 


These races have at their back a glo- 
rious past. Itis more appropriate to 
read in that past the spiritual and 
moral effects of that doctrine than in 
the tottering present of some, now 
tottering ones, of those races. 

ISLAM AND POLYGAMY. 


Two of the western converts to 
Islam deliver themselves in the same 
Review as regards Polygamy in the 
following vein :— | 


1. Lord Headley writes :— 


Amongst his good works, he (Mohammad) 
placed restridtions on the existing poly- 
gamy. He limited the number of wives a 
man might have, and subjected the prac- 
tice to such strict conditions as to make 
E impraetieable in the average case. By 
regulating the marriage customs which then 
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the way to higher ideals respecting morality. 


Polygamy is not a substantial law in 
Islam. It is only an adjective or a remedial 
law which comes into operation when some 
evil is to be remedied in the absence of 
which such practice in Islam does not fall 
far short of sin. 


Italics ours. 
2. R. V. Lissan writes :— 


The regulations of marriage and divorce 
as promulgated in Islam were framed at a 
time of conflict, when owing to wars and 
struggles, the feminine sex were in numeri- 
cal superiority. The natural condition of 
things should be that the marital state is 
every woman'sright, but the unequal dis- 
tribution of the sexes debars many from the 


» privileges of a household and home. The 


result is obvious unless some expedient is 
found; there are those who have recourse to 
living under protection. This condition is. 
not in harmony with a well-ordered society; 
hence the law was formulated of conditional 
polygamy, assuring women their privileges 
and rights in harmony with law and not in 
irregular unions. By this means scandal and 
aberrant actions were avoided. Be it under- 
stood that slam is basically æa monogamous 
faith, but for times and needs has a sliding 
‘scale to meet eventualities. ‘This shows the 
wisdom of the law. R 
Italics ours. í br 
It is thus obvious that modern Islam, 
Islam as it is represented to its modern. 
converts, in the West has been divest- 
ed of its polygamous sociology. Poly- 
gamy, itis taught, was Suited only to 
certain times and conditions, So far 
so good. We wish the example of the 
Prophet were a better guide in this 
respect. Lord Headly gives 2 
credit for ‘ paving the way to hig 
ideals’, He means, we presume : 
his injunctions tend that way. W 
are, by the way, those higher i e 
» eome ? Islam then is not the final « 


us 


आ. x 


— PERSONALITY IN RELIGION. 

A CHARM OR A DEFECT 
Christian presses the personality 
risb as the greatest charm of 
| iunity. Christ to him is a living 
re MM superior by far to any re- 
realed book or word. Alexander Ro- 
bertson expresses himself on this topie 
a8 follows : 

"Phe beginning, the middle and the end of 
she duty of a Christian as a witness bearer is 
present to men the living eternal Christ 
be ethods of the presentation may be 
us, but the substance of the message 
e and simple. That I assume to be an 
m aecepted by all evangelical people 
4 ; the axiom is so commpnplace and so 
frequently reiterated in our speech ever since 
tl te generation that is passing insisted on the 
w ord, “Back to Christ," that we often 
ome of the meaning ofthe idoa in the 
niliarity of its use. Let me emphasise two 
ents of meaning that are embedded in 
xiom and that may be legitimately 
ed therefrom. . First--a living per- 
ty can be represented only through a 
_ personal medium. Our words and 
eeds, however select and consecrated 
ever in themselves alone reveal that 
onal quality which the Apostles named 
ace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Per- 
t was on account of some such fact in 
ature of things that our’ Lord did not 
. His truth to the words of a book 
company of living men, His own 

It was for the same reason, doubt- 
atthe great Apostle of the Gentiles 
ht to write living epistles,” known and 
all men, though he possessed a 
power far surpassing that of many 
ecount of this same necessity that 
not trusting His 
‘the book of nature ever 
ner witness of the human 

der the constraint of this 
Apostle strives to say 
reb not I but Christ liveth in 
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‘the importance and necessity of varied per- 
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Opposed to this is the view of which 
Swami Prakashanand makes himself 
the exponent in a lecture of his pub- 
lished in the latest issue of Prabuddha 
Bharata. Writes the Swami :— 


No partieular religion ean claim to bea 
universal religion. A religion built around 
a particular personality may satisfy some, 
but cannot satisfy all. For instance, the 
personality of Christ around which Chris- 
tianity is built may appeal to many, but 
not to all humanity. Similarly the per- 
sonality of Buddha, or Krishna, or Mohain:ned 
may satisfy many but not all temperaments. 
So religion to be universal must be based 
on impersonal or eternal verities of life and 
creation, and at the same time must recognise 


sonal ideals suited to different temperaments 
and natures. 
9 


Both of these writers are at once 
right and wrong. Hach takes a partial 
aspect of truth to be the whole truth 
Personalities live iu time and unless 
the revelation made through them 
takes the form of ‘word,’ written ‘word’ 
that will last it dies with the death of 
the person whom it makes its mouth- 
piece. Cristianity is to-day a fluid 
form of faith. You may pour it into 
any shape you will Still it is the 
personal character of prophets and apos: 
tles, the instruments of the Revealer, 
Teacher Eternal, that gives to revealed 
truth its substantiation. For the 
guidance of humanity both book and 
man are needed, manto be the human 
book, book to be the lettered J 
The ideal revelation, however, has to | 
be eternal. It should comé at the be- 
ginning of time and last till the world 
of being lasts Either writer has 
ignored this qualification, 


G 
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THE WEATHER. 

Winter is at its climax. Nights are 
extremely .cold. Sunshine is very 
pleasant during the major part of the 

. day. The course of the Ganges has 
undergone * slight change so that the 
stream in front of our collega is run- 
ning still and is likely to ‘run on 
throughout the year, This’ circum- 
stance has, if possible,’ enhanced the 
grandeur of sunrise and sunset, for the 
season of the year. The landscape 
presents the characteristic baldness of 
winter. From the standpoint of health 


this is one of the best seasons of the year. 


THE STAFF. 


Prof. Rama Deva has, at last, yielded | 


to the importunity of the Antrang 
Sabha and accepted the office of Princi- 
pal. He assumed charge at the 
commencement of this session. Pt. 
Indra Vidyalankar took a years leave 
. and leftthe Gurukula in November last. 
. Pt. Mahanand Vidyalankar taught the 
Arya Sidhanta classes for more than 


p 
| up by Prof. Rama Deva. 


H last week of December. Pt. 


who 
research in Vedic 


are expected ‘to “arrive 
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THE GURUKULA SAMACHAR, — 


Motto I.—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sages conquered death—The Veda. — — 
Motto IJ.—The welfare of society and the justice of the arrengements are, at n, $ 
dependent on the character of its members......There is no political alchemy by whic » 
you can get golden conduct out of leaden instinets— Herbert Spencer. 4 
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guished M. A. of the Caleutta Univer- 
sity has joined the staff as professor 
of Ancient History. Mr. Balwant 
Rao L. Ag. Professor of 
Agriculture resigned and left the 
Gurukula on the first of January. The — 
Agriculture classes are being taught 
temporarily by Mr. Sanjhi Ram M. 
of an American University. It has. 
been decided ‘to abolish the chair 
Agriculture in the next session. E 
THH VAGVARDHINI SABHA, — 
The anniversary cf the Vagvardhini 
Sabha, an association to encourage and 
stimulate Hindi speaking, came off on 
the first of January under the presi- 
dency of Pt. Vanshidhar Vidyalankar. 
The function was highly interesti 
It was followed by a Sehbhoj’ at n: 
a cricket match in the afternoo 
an inspiring poetical concert in - 
evening. . RE २ 
THE CONGRESS. b> : 
An imitation of the Indian Nat onal 
Congress was arranged during i 
Christmas week. Every effort | 
made to make it an exact copy o 
original. The president elec 
conducted to tha congress hall i 
midst of a regular procession. ‘ 
ings were held on the three conse 
evenings. The resolutions ha 
formally concerted and prepa ‘b 
subjects committee. During t 
of the Congress the resolutions 
discussed one by oni 
' vote. The spe 
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genuine insight and patient study. 
; Some of the speakers were remarkably 
1 eloquent. They could sway the 
§ audience completely for the time being. 
| The whole affair was extremely inter- 
j , esting and instructive. 
i THE PARLIAMENT. 
A sitting of National Assembly 
। (an imitation of a Parliament) was held 
! on the 31st December at 10 A. M. in 
/ the Library Hall. The Government 
introduced a Bill proposing the trans- 
ference of the management and control 
' of Indian Railways from foreign to 
National Companies. The Bill was 
© thrashed threadbare. The  technizal 
! objections raised by the students at 
every turn showed their thorough 
| acquaintance with, political principles 
peed rules of procedure. Some of the 
j objections were so ingenious as to 
threaten to bring the proceedings to a 
-- 0880 lock But, thanks to the marvel- 
+ lous logical powers of Prof. Rama Deva 
., (who was in chair as Speaker) the 
proceedings did not come to a stand 
still on account of technical objections. 
The speeches made for and against the 
— Bill and the numerous amendments 
_ proposed, betokened a thorough acquain- 
_ tance on the part of students with 
| economic principles generally and Indian 
conditions particularly. 
THE SAHITYA PARISHAD. 


A meeting of the Sahitya Parishad 
took place about the middle of Decem- 
ber under the presidency of Mr. Nand 


on ‘Man as a Social Being.’ The 
paper was Criticised and discussed by 
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Lal M. A. jrofossor of philosophy. 
Brahmachari Bhadra Sen read á paper 


the students. The president’s speech 
wound up the meeting. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

The supplementary examinations of 
the College Department came off in 
the 3rd week of December. The final 
examination of the 4th year students 
would take place early in February and 
the terms examinations of the other 
College Classes will be held about the 
middle of February. The examinations 
of the school classes too would take 
place abont the same time. 

CHANGES. 
The Antrang Sabha contemplates intro- 
ducing certain clamant changes with ef 
fect from the next session— Hitherto the 
professors were the examiners in their 
own subjects in the college department. 
According to the new scheme the 
professors would set and examine only 
one of the two papers in their own 
subjects. he second paper in each 
subject would be set and examined by 
distinguished scholars having no formal 
connection with the institution, Annual 
examinations will be substituted for 
term examinations in the college depart- 
ment. Students failing in these examl- 
nations will not be promoted to the 
next higher class till they pass in the 
next annual examinations. Some new 
chairs will be created e.g. those of 
Comparative Theology and Ancient 
History. Some others will be sup- 
planted by more useful ones, Changes 
of a more radical nature also. are in 
contemplation. We shalltry to place 
them before our readers in the next 
issue, after they have been thoroughly 
concerted, and definitely decided upon. 
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Ancient Indian Engineering Philosophy ! 
(By Rao Samme K. V. Vaze I. C. E.) 2 
CHAPTER IX 4a 

POSTS AND STAIRS = 


(1)—Woop-work IN GENERAL. 
_ स्तंभोत्तरादिकांगानां द्रव्यं द्रमोपलेश्टकाः | 
 स्निग्धसाराम हासारा EDT दास्तरुणेतराः | 
अवक्रा नित्रणाः सरवे ग्रहीतव्या मही रुहाः | 


एकवर्णा: स्थिराः ferar: सुख संसूपशनान्विताः। 
प्राचीनाश्वाप्युदोचीना JAAT: शुभदाः शिलाः | 


GAA: समद्ग्धाश्व सुस्वराश्चेष्टक्राः शुभाः | 
जलादुदुध्वत्य यत्नेन भिन्नछिद्रादिवजिताः i 


स्रीलिंगाभ्चान्रि पु लिंगा निर्दोषा न नपुसकाः ॥ 


o मयमत अ० 94 


LES bricks 


The materials for posts and the struc- 
ture above it are (1) wood (2) Stone, or 
The trees to be used for 
ood work should hameseilynend "७० 0टण्यएचा py xx dlheia geh grad 


core, they should be neither very Y 

nor very young, nor crooked or bent 
nor full of holes (or cracks). T 

nor to be used for Posts and Beams 
should be of uniform colour, compaet, 
not brittle, pleasant in touch imbedded 
in earth and having their heads o 
bigger ends in the north or east. Th 
bricks to be used for Posts &c., should 
be compact, evenly burnt, giving ringi 

sound, immersed or soaked in wi ar 
and free, from cracks and holes. ' 
materials may be males or female 
not neuter in their qualities 


Indian authors sort all ma 


E 

€ z 

वण लिंग वयोऽवस्थाः परीक्ष्यच बलाबले | 
_ यथायोग्यान्त्सुधीः कुर्यात्संस्कारानिष्टसिद्धये ॥ 
E. भगुसंहिता | 
An Engineer should make संस्कार 
improvements in his materials as may 
- be necessary after testing their वर्ण, लिंग, 
चयः and अवस्था. (a) There are four वर्ण 
_ 07 grades viz. श्वेत, रक्त, हरित, and कृष्ण, 
Or ब्राह्मण, क्षत्रिय, वैश्य and Tz as already 
. explained above. (b) There are three 
| fan or qualities viz. पुलिंग Males, 
| efan Females and नपुंसक Neuter. 
= (1). Things that are strong in com- 
". pression or vertical pressure, have gra- 
: nular structure, or compact or of solid 
. uniform composition, even throughout 
ape length, in stable equilibrium on 
ull sides, hard on the inside though soft 
outside, active, light and powerful are 
male things. 

a, (2). Things that are strong in tension 
r horizontal Strain, have  tissuelar 
mposition, tapering at one end, in 
stable equilibrium in one position only, 
d on the outside but soft inside, 
a e, heavy and flexible are female 


). Things that are brittle or can 
no heavy strain, are viscous in 
structure, conglomerated or distorted 
A composition, conical in shape, in un- 
b) 8 equilibrium, inert, soft and weak 


-hoi 


Old 
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धय stage, अवस्था state and संस्कार. according to the cohesion of the. parti- 
cles forming any thing 


बाळत्वं कौमारं यौवनमथ drum च निधनं च। 
पंच वयांस्येष्वंत्ये नेष्टे शिष्टानि वास्तुनौष्टानि॥ 
मजुष्यालय चंद्रिका | 
Of these five stages the last two are not 
to be accepted but the middle three are 
useful in building construction. The 
stage of a tree is ascertained by boring 
a hole through it, of any thing else by 
striking it with a heavy hammer. 
तोक्षणसूच्यष्टिळाभ्यां च शोधयेत्प्रथमं वय; । 
गुरुशरूत्रेण महता यष्टिळेन प्रहारयेत्‌ ॥ 
। " मयमत अ० ३३ 

(d). There are four अतस्था or states 
of anything viz. प्रकृति Natural state, 
संस्कृति Improved state or cultivated 
state, संकृति Mixed or adulterated 
state, and विकृति Decayed or spoiled 
state. In Engineering things are very 
rarely used in their natural state; and in 
their decayed or spoiled state they are 
never used. Things are generally used 


‘after suitable improvement or refine 


ment and in combination with other 
Suitable adulteration or reinforcement. 
'Thus for example lime is burnt slaked 
and sieved and is used in combination 
with sand, water, &c., The former set 
of operations viz., burning, slaking and - 
sieving is सँस्कृति or improvement 
and the latter viz., mixing with sand, | 
water etc. is संकृति or adulteration or 
reinforcement. 

(८). There are sixteen संस्कार o 


| improvements effected in materials used 


in Engineering 
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aa, (४) जातकर्म, (५) नामकरण, (६) वेधन, 
(७)दशेन, (<)प्राशन, (६) चूडाकर्म, (१०) उपनयन, 
(११) संकर, (१२) गृहप्रवेश, (१३) प्रस्थान, 


(१४) अंत्यकर्म (१५) सर्पिडो, (१६) श्राद्ध ॥ 

These terms as used in Engineering 
mean as under:— 

An Engineer has to use in his works 
all sorts of materials not only organic 
and inorganic things or mineral, vege- 
table and animal matters but beasts, 
birds and éven human beings. It is 
necessary for: him therefore to know 
their properties and defects as’also the 
methods of improving their *qualiiies 
and removing their defécts 
gineer has therefore to know the वणं 
grade, fait quality, वयः stage अवस्था 
state and संस्कार the methods of mm- 
proving these things, mineral, vege- 
table, animal or human This branch 
of the subject is largely neglected in 
Western Engineering. Every manager 
of every institution ought to study at 
least this संस्कार branch of Indian En- 
gineering Philosophy. The संस्कार or 
methods of improvements will here be 


treated of in short for all things under ` 


the following heads viz :— 
(1) Mineral and inanimate substan- 
cea 
(2). Vegetable materials. 
(3) Animals ४. e., beasts and birds. 
(4) Human beings 
Full details can not be given for want 
of necessary Manuscripts 


गभाोधान--(1) Ascertaining the po- 
sition of mineral substance by holes or 
bores in earth crust 

(9) Ascertaining the quality of a ve- 
a substance by a drill in the 
stem 


(3) Sowing of seeds of vegetables to . 


ascertain their fertilit grafting and 


cro: breeding CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University. 
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(4) Ascertaining the geneology of 
animals and breeding them by best 
selection, 

(5) Inquiring into the previous 
history of a human being to ascertain 
its qualities 

qaaa—(1) Quantitative analysis of 
mineral substances and finding out the 
bases qo and acids @ elements in 
them | 

2) Weeding of vegetable growth or | 
substances in fields and retaining selec- 
ted ones 

(3) Ascertaining the good and bad 
young ones of*animals and rearing them 
by selection. ° 

(4) Ascertaining the male and female 
elements in a human foetus or embryo } 
and testing a humay being by candi- 
dateship 


सीमांतोन्नयन-(1) Finding the avers 
age quality of things from सीमा the 


maximum and minimum of quantitative 
tests 

(2) Finding the average fertility of | 
seeds and the average quality of vege- - 

able products from the experience of 

many tests carried out as above 

(3) Ascertaining the average of the 
breeds from many experiments 

(4) Ascertaining the average quali- 
ty of employees from the experience of 
the candidateship of many at 

जातकर्म—(1) Producing the mineral 
as a commercial substance or products. - 

(2) Producing the vegetable matter 
on a large scale 

(3) Propagating the species. RU 

(4) Employing human» beings in 
large numbers and making them into 8 
जाति or caste EO. 

नामकरण--)1) Naming the m 

roduced in a certain rb 


— (9) Naming the vegetable substance 
by its qualities and uses 
(3) Naming the animal species or 
its individual for reference in talk or 
writings 
(4) Naming the caste, office or trade 
or individual for reference in dealing 
` वेधन-(1) Sifting the mineral sub- 
stance through sieves according to 
81928 or purity 
(2) Grading or sorting the.vegetable 
Substances according to size and smell 
(3) Breaking animals and accustom- 
ing them to reins or nose-rings 
(4) Testing a human being for his 
|, ears or hearing capacity 
दशन--(1) Minute examination of the 
mineral product for its crystals 
; 2) Examining «vegetable products 
for their colouring and trying to dis 
, colour them 
j 4 : (3) Grading animals by their size, 
> appearance and gait 
(4) Testing human beings for their 
हु Sight 
 प्राशन--(1) Examination of miner- 
1 L १४०५८८ for their solubility and 
m ;purifying them by smelting ; 
urning or furnacing 
2) Examining vegetable products 
for t juice and taste 
."(8) Testing animals for their digest- 
| E capacity and special feeding 
— (4) Testinga human being for its 
ve strength, fasting power or ca- 


di, 


—(1) testing a mineral sub- 
mmering for its malleability. 


b by some - 
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उपनयन--(1) Testing mineral sub- 
stances by touch or comparison with 
=e 

(2) Keeping ‘samples of vegetable. 


products and comparing them with old 
samples. 

(3) Testing animals by . pairing or 
yoking them with tested old beings. 

(4) Testing human beings by com- 
petitive tests or matches 

संकर--(1) Mixing of two or more 
mineral substances to obtain their com- 
bined qualities 

(2) Mixing or hybridising vegetables 
by crops or pollen or grafts 

(3) Yoking together animals of 
different qualities, pairing or cross 
breeding for obtaining a peculiar quality 
of breed. 

(4) Employing men in joint responsi- 
bility, forming joint stock companies or 
co-operative concerns, tying together 
by family ties. 

Note—There are three sorts of संकर 
viz (1) Physical mixture बलसंकर mixing 
by force, (2) Solution mixture जलसंकर 
mixing in presence of water or some 
solvent and (3) Fusion mixture अञ्निसंकर 
mixing in presence of fire or liquifac- 
tion or melting together. Ordinary 


mixture or co-operation is बलसकर, 
mixing of solutions or friendly ties i8 
SZERT, and melting together, chemical 
combinations or family ties are अझिसंकर 
Among marriage institutions, ल विबाह 
Rape is बलसंकर or union by force, पेशाच 
आसुर, गांधर्व, प्राजापत्य दैव, 
are जलसंकर or seduction unions QN 
commeroial basis, 


T 
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rested and undissoluble union in marriage 


गुहप्रवेश--(1) Using the mineral sub- 
stance in its proper place in Engineering 
work. 

(2) Using the vegetable products for 
Engineering purposes 

(3) Using the animals as domestica- 
‘ted ones for their proper use 

(4) Taking the human beings in confi- 
idence for secret service as responsible 
officials to be.confidently relied on. 


प्रस्थान--(1) Removal of the mineral 
isubstance as waste after it has *served 
its purpose ^ 

(2) Removal of the vegetable product 
after 16 has served its purpose : 

(3) Putting the animals as reserve or 


in a पांजरापोल infirmary 3 


(4) Reserving the employees as super- 
‘annuated persons or on long leave or, 
‘concerns under winding 


त्यकमं--(1) Destruction of the waste 

ior remelting 

(2) Throwing of vegetable matter as 
manure 

(3) Removal of the dead animals and 
burying them out of sight 

(4) Retiring the employees ; breaking 
"up of the concerns ; removal of the dead 
Ibodies or their destruction 


afast—(1) Mixing the mineral sub- 
istances with medical substances and 
making them into pills for medical 
“purposes मात्रा 


^ 


(2) Throwing the manure into small 


heaps in fields, 
leaves &c. ° 
- (3) Collecting the bones &@. of dead 
animals into heaps 

E: Recording in history the deeds of 
retired persons or broken-up concerns, 


collection of Sociological information 
0. Gurukul Ne Uni 


Ta—(1) Swallowing thé 


collection of fallen 


X aaa SRT nee 
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the faith that they would relieve a 
certain disease or pain. 

(2) Spreading the manure with the 
faith that it would improve the land in 
a certain way or benefit a certain crop. 

(3) Using the bones &c., of dead 
animals with the faith that they would : 
profit the user ina certain way. —, | 

(4) Using the previous history of : 
by-gone individuals with the faith that 
it would | stimulate others to good 
action or deter others from injurious 
activities. All mythology and history 
has,only this use 


It would thussbe seen how Indian au- 
‘thors are careful to study all the proper- 
ties of every substance and make 
proper use of the study in the construc- 
tion of Engineering Works. This 


संस्कारप्रकरण of Engineering Texts eq- | 


संहिता deserves careful study by all, as 
it explains many intricate problems 


such as (1) लिगविचार or Genders in 
Hend Language 


(2) परिभाषा or Uniformity of phraseo- — 
logy in संस्कृत Literature. The संस्कृत 
civilization is seen to have grown toa - 
stage in which all sciences were unified 
and used common terminology. 

(3) धर्म॑—or the Religious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus on a utilitarian basis. - 
It throws good light on many religious 
customs of the Hindus n 


(4) ata—It stimulates one to study - 
संस्कृत Literature in the hope that it 


iliz 


E 


tion and-be a guide to new ones 


The following is a list of Indian m 
trees or trees useful for Posts and such 
other vertical pieces E 


"oO umm 


1 and such other horizontal pieces 
^ निबासनशिरीषाश्वथ एकः कालश्च FIRT: 
तिमिसो लिकुचश्चेव पनसः सप्तपर्ण कः 


गवाक्षी | 


for pegs 


. dda चंदनं चेत्र खदिरः कदरः शमी | 
शाकश्च तिदु ऋश्चैव शांकुत्रक्षाउदी रिताः ॥ 


पुरुष बकुल वन्हि क्षीरिणीत्येवमाद्याः 


* खदिर, खादिरे, मधुक, क्षीरिणी 


ompact wood 
POSTS. 


nsiomcbhaduiskadg ele 
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पिशितो aera: विडी सिंहो राजादनः शार्मा | 
तिलकश्चद्रुमाह्य ते रूतंभव्ृक्षाः समीरिताः ॥ 
मयमत Ao १६ 
पुरुष, खदिर, साळ, मधुक, स्तवक, शिशप, 
अजन, अजकर्णो, क्षीरिणी, पद्म, चंदन, पिशित, 
i ` न्वी, पिंडी, सिंह, राजादन, शर्मा, तिलक | 


iE The following is a list of Indian 
| female trees or trees useful for Beams 


भोमा चेत्र गवाक्षी चेत्यादयः सतरीमहीरुहः ॥ 
मयमत अ० १६ 
निव, आसन, शिरीष, एक, काळ, कट्फल, 
fata, लिकुच, ,पनस, सप्तपणक, भोमा, 


The following is a list of trees useful 


खदिरः खादिरिश्चैत्र मधुकः क्षीरिणी तथा i 
खातशंकुहुमाः प्रोक्ताये चान्ये ALATA: ॥ 
मयमत अ० १६ 


वास्तुविद्या i 


eae विमलसाराः स्थूपि कीलाः प्रसिद्धाः ॥ 
+ .. मनुष्यालय चंद्रिका | 


चंदन, शमी, शाक, तिदुक, पुरुष, वकुल, 
and any other tree having very hard and 


Indian authors specify the dimensions 
ts from the dimensions of the 
The length of the building is the. 


#फ ००४०7 Digitized by S3 Foundation 


the breadth of the building -cannot be 
more than this, the height of the 
building is fixed according to the use, 
and the dimensions of Posts to suit 
these. 


इश्टद्वेध्याट्सवंधाम्नांचनाहो विस्तारो | 
स्माद्विस्तृतेः पादमानं ॥ मनुष्यालयचंद्रिका । 
आयाधिक्रयं व्ययतः संपाद्य सवदा प्रयत्नेन | 
वरूतुविद्या। 
तस्मान्मासूरं च तच्छेषतः स्यात्‌ | 
edu: zaarfzeg तिश्चो त्तराणं | 
तत्तदुत्तरविस्तारा छुपानीप्तादि विस्तृतिः | 
उत्तरादेधनं तत्तद्विस्तारादेव कल्प्यते ॥ 
मनुष्यालयचं द्विका | 
"The dimensions of the beams, plan 
king etc. is fixed from the dimensions of 
the Posts and the dimensions of the 
pieces composing the roof are fixed in 
accordance with those of the beams 
Thus the dimensions of all pieces are. 
fixed in accordance with the length and 
height of the building 
यावान्‌ ZE €T विस्तार स्तावान्‌ पाद समुच्छयः 
मयमत । 
अंतरालस्य बाहठ्यं णृह विस्तारतो भवेत्‌॥ | 
वासूतुविद्या। 
The height of the Post should be 


equal to the breadths of the bay and the 
length of the beam to be also equal to 


_ गेहोदयं तु विभजेन्नवधा wes 


स्तंभोष्वभाग समक भरणं AMT d 
कंभीह्यदंबरलमेक विभागतुल्या | 3 
पादश्च तंत्रिक युतो शसमान एव ॥ राजवल्लंभ। 
उच्छयेनवमिभक्ते चैकांरो पदक मि के | 
TIA भरणं शीष मूघ 0 ॥ 
Megan: 
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उक्तोत्सेधांश मानेन पादायामं विधीयते | 
पदोच्च पंक्तिनंदाष्टी भागेक स्तरूय विस्तरः ॥ 


कश्यप संहिता । 
यावंतो विपुले हस्ता स्तावदगुलिसंख्यया | 
सर्वेषा मपि गेहानां स्तंभविष्कंभमिष्यते ॥ 
मयमत | 
The height of the storey should be divi- 
ded into nine equal parts, one part should 
be the chair, one part should be the 
corbal and oie part the cap or head. and 
the remaining six parts would be the 
Post proper. According to ®24%School 
the thickness of the Post shouldsbe ° $th 
to 1/10th part of its height; and accor- 
ding to FT School the thickness to be dne 
ninth part of the height and according 
to मय School the thickness to be $th past 
of the length or one AY per &*d in 
length. When there are more than one 
storey in the building, the height of the 
upper storeys should be less by one 
वितस्तिper storey and the thickness of the 
Post to be two अंगुल less per each storey. 
The highest structure contemplated is a 
twelve storey one and for this the thick- 
ness of the Post willbe 28 अंगुल for the 
bottom or ground floor and 6 अंगुल for 
the top floor. 


अष्टाविशति मात्रेस्तु qe: edu विस्तृतिः। 
तत्तद्'गुळ भिन्नेन षणमा त्रंचांत्यभू मिके ॥ 
; $ मयमत अ० १६ - 


When a Posi adjoins a wall its thick- 
ness may be less while the other posts 
should be square in section 2. e, should 
have the same breadth and thickness. 


aqua त्रिभागोनं चतुभांगोन Raa | 
| कुडयस्तंमस्य विस्तारस्तेन द्वित्रिचतुगुंणः | 
i पंचषडूयुण एवं वा भित्ति विष्केभइष्यते ॥ 
मयमत AS १६ 


T acá etn HERR TY "००००० ०५९6858५१६8१ gnaet ~¬ 
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aga वात्रिभागंवा चतुभांगोनमेनवा॥ | 
कश्यपसंहिता पटल | 

The thickness of posts adjoining walls 
should be है, $ or # of ordinary posts 
according to the thickness of the wall 
which should be two to six times the 
thickness of Posts and in inverse propor- 
tion to the post adjoining it. 

पादमर्ध त्रिभागं वा भित्तेः स्तंभस्यनिगमः ॥ 

A post near a wall should project 
beyond or out of the wall 2,3 or 3 of iig 
thickness. 

sig: स्तंभंवहिस्तंभं आजुसूत्रं सदा भवेत्‌ | 
गृहाणां भित्तिमध्यैस्युः शाळानां च तथा भवेत्‌ ॥ 
® मयमत | 

The tops of inner and outer Posts as 
well as their sides should be in the same 
lines i.e. Posts should correspond with 
each other in all respects as to heights 
‘and breadths. 

द्विहस्ताद्य' चतुर्हस्तं eduiax मितीरितं ॥ 
E j मयमत | 

The distance between twọ Posts 

should be from two hands to four hands. © 
अयुग्माः पंक्तयोयत्र युग्माः स्तंभादय. Saat: । 
विषंमस्तंभभागंतु वास्तु वर्तुविनाशनं ॥ 

Posts are even in number if there are 
uneven bays. An uneven number of 
posts is not desirable as a post comes - 
in the center of the building and spoils | 
its appearance. a — 

स्तंभाग्रस्य तु हीनत्वं अष्टमांशादिकं भवेत्‌ । = 
मूलदंडस्य मूलात्तु त्रिभागं वाथ साधकं ॥ 

The dimensions of a Post at the top 
may be about $th less than he ae : 
bottom and the dimensions of the chai r: 
should be है to है more than those Due 
the bottom of Post. - : E 

"Posts are to be set Be exact) 
the same level and for finding level 


mt 


» A 
E कृत्वा जलैः पूर्णांतस्यांशंकुद्दयं न्यसेत्‌ | 
तोयोध्वं तुल्योन्नतयो uud समं तलं ॥ 
कश्यपसंहिता | 
अथ कुर्यादवनतं पट्टिकाभि स्त्रिभिः सुधीः | 
सांगुलोकरमानाभिस्त्रि भिरूत्यरत्र' zd भवेत्‌ | 
निधायत्यस्रकस्मै तदु्ध्वास्त्रंबद्धलंबक | 
यत्राधः पट्टिकायां तत्‌€पृशत्पंकमथालिखे त्‌ | 
तद्गतेनैव eda जांनीयात्‌ समं भूतलं | 
अंकाल'बगतियत्र तन्निम्नं चान्यदुन्नतं ॥ 
: भ्रगुसंहिता | 
यंत्रेणावनतादिनाच निपुंन यद्वांबु संपूरणे | 
नोवीं चारु समां करोत्वथ Fs edu तदारोपरोत्‌॥ 
“मय संहिता। 


(1) A trench or trough should be 
prepared on the plinth and this should 
be filled with water. Two stones strong 
and straight should be erected in 
this trough and the line joining 
equal lengths of these stones above 
the water surface is the level line, १, e. all 
points at equal distance from this line 
are on the same level 
(2) Three battens one hand long and 
one अगुल thick should be joined to form 
a triangle and firmly fixed together. At 
one corner of this a plumb-bob should be 
~. hung and the batten opposite this 
— corner should bs’ held touching the 
water surface of a well or tank and the 
point where the plumb line cuts the 
battens shouldbe marked. At any other 
place where the plumb-bob touches this 
| mark the batten is level, the side on 
— which the plumb-bob falls away from the 
mark is below and the other side is 
above. The line dips towards . the 
b 
(8) A tube of the shape of a gesi 
'hannel U should be filled with water;then 
he position in which the water is full'on 


i E ^ | f ides 18 the ०0९, iin 
t M ह 
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instrument is called अवनतयंत्र or Rear 
Water level. 
स्तंभाकारं त्रिभागेकं चतुर्भागैकमेववा | 
रूतंभमध्ये शिखां कुर्यादेतत्स्तंभ विशेषयः | 
पादुकाद्यत्तरांतस्थो निखातस्तंभ उच्यते | 
अधिष्ठानोत्तरांतर्थो भषालस्तंभ उच्यते ॥ 
कश्यप संहता पास | 


When a Post is fixed into the ground 
on a slab footing it is called निखातस्तंभ 
and when it is fixed on chairs on the 
plinth it is called कषालस्तंभ. A post of the 
latter kind should have a tenon going 
into. a inortice hole in the chair. This 
tenon should be of the same form as 
that of the post but should be 3 to 1 its 
breadth and thickness. This is peculiar 
to WATS Post only 


Posts are divided into seven classe 
according to their forms and decora 
tions as under. These are the chid 
classes :— 

AMAT gma तु कुंभमंडीसमन्वितं | 
ब्रम्हकांतं, eurer विष्णुकांतमितीर्यते । 
षडस्त्रमिंद्रकांतं स्मात्सोस्यं तत्षोडशास्मकं। 
कुंभमंडीयुतं वापि रुद्रकांतं सुवृत्तक | 
आत्तमेव तदायामे शुंडुभेद्समन्वितं | 
युक्त च कुभमंडीभ्यां शांडू पाद मिति cad | 
मुक्तोत्करणकर्मांग पिडिपादं तदेवहि ॥ 
मयमन अ० १९ | 
त्रम्हकात=A square post with similar 
chair and cap. 

विष्णुकांत-An octagonal post witha 
similar chair and cap 

£g*Iq—A hexagonal post with a 
similar chair and cap 

सौम्य-- A post having sixteen sides 
with a similar chair and cap. 


रुद्र्कांत-A circular post with any sort 
and cha (M 


B 
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शुंडुपाद-A trunk-like post like the 
trunk of an elephant with the head and 
end. 
पिंडीपाद--8 irunk-like. post without 
carvings or one of which pearlsform part. 
Similarly there are many sorts in the 
carvings of chairs and caps and many 
designs are specially recommended 
under special conditions. In ordinary 
houses such elaborate carvings are pro- 
hibited as untasteful. 
स्तंभो$प्टास्त्र सुवृत्त भद्रस हितो रूपेण चाळंक्रतो । 
युक्तः पल्लवकेस्तथाभरणके वापछुवेनावृता,। 
कुंभी भद्र्युया, कुमारखहितं शीषं तथा †कन्नराः | 
पत्रंचेतिग्ृहेनरो भन मिदं प्राखाद्‌ NETX db à 
शिल्पदीपक | 
p b ® id 
A post having more than four sides 
or a perfectly circular shape, with carv- 
Ings and decorations, foliage and figures, 
with a chair similarly adorned, the head 
! having figures on it, fairies supporting 
the arches &c., is desirable in courts or 
temples but not in houses. 


We प्रशस्ताश्चतुर सूत्रकाश्च | 
स्तंभान कंदेन चिनाप्रशस्ताः ॥  शिटपदीयक | 

In ordinary houses the posts should 
be plain and square but they should not 
be used without chairs. These chairs 
keep the bottom of the posts above 
ground and free from damp and rot. 

In गृह्यसूत्र it is ordained that the er- 
ection of a post should be accom- 
panied by recitation of W* and by offer- 
ings to gods and feasting. 

The following मंत्र are to be recited at 
the time, d 


इमामुच्छयामिभ्ुवनस्य afa serai 
प्रतरणीं वसूनां । ` इहैव भ्र वांनिर्मिनोमिशालां . 
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अश्वावती गोमती सुनृतावत्युच्छ्यरूव महते 
सौभगाय । आत्वाशिशुराक्रंदत्वागावो धेनवो 
वाश्यमाना ॥ २॥ | 

आत्ता कुमारस्तरुण आवत्सोंजगदैः सह | 
आत्वापरिस्ु तः कुंभआदघ्नः कलशैरुपक्षेमस्व 
पत्नी ब्रहती सुवासा रयिंनो घेहिसुभगे सुवीर्ये ॥३ 

- is G - 3 

अश्वावट्टोमदूजरूवत्पण वनस्पते रिवा | 
ste: gaai रयिरिद मनुश्रेयो aera: ॥७॥ 

(1) I erect this backbone of the 
Universe, the pillar of the Atmosphere; - 
the ladder of gases.I prepare this ever- 
lasting building. May it be peaceful to 
mé while it gives ghee (strength). — 

(2) 0 Building! Be thou full of 
horses, cows and truthfulness and raise 
me to high honour. May children ery, 
cows bellow and may cows without milk 
be well fed. oma 

(3) May boys, youths, as*well as 
children fill this house with their noise. 
May strong and well clad housewife 
have her pots full of curds and give 
birth to strong and lucky prosperity. 

(4) Just as plants are full of the 
leaves so may this house be full of 
horses and cows. May the inhabitants 
be full of welfare and prosperity. to 

After reciting these HF offerings are 
to be given in fire toall deities in the 
various directions and then the owner 
again prays to God as under T: 

निष्ठितां प्रपद्यते घर्मस्थणां राजं श्री स्तूप 
महोरात्रेद्वारफलके | इंद्रस्य गृहा वसुमंतो चरूः 
थिनस्तानहं प्रपद्ये सह प्रजयापशुभिः सह ॥१॥ 
fi f € ama: 
यन्मेकिचिदस्ति उपहृतः सवंगणसडबायः _ 


"a 


ipis 


साधुसंबृतः | तान्त्वाशाळे ऽरिष्टवीरा ger 
संतु aaa: २॥ ff 
. (1) I with my progeny an 


and high splendour, houses which have 

the day and night as their two shutters 
for the door and which a religious 
character or behaviour obtains with 
grace. 


(2) Whatever I have obtained by 
sacrifices, by friends of all sorts, by the 
7 company of the good, I offer these to 
. you, O house ! for destroying my ene- 
i mies. May my house be happy in all 
ways 
After this the owner is to feed Brah- 
mins and his relatives and friends and 
the construction goes on., 


- Asageneral rule a post need hav 
no joints but if a joint becomes nece 
ary it should be always in the lower- 


— सतंभानां स्तंभद्रेष्योधादधः संघातमाचरेत्‌ | 
B हतंभमध्योघ्वसंधिश्चेद्विपदा मास्पदंभवेत्‌ ॥ 
i. ॥ मयमत अ० 19 || 


A post gives way by bending or bulg- 

gin the centre of its length and is a 

E I fixed at the lower end and there- 

fore the joint may be erected at about 

a third of the height from the lower 
" end. 


` मेषयुद्ध, त्रिखंड, सौमद्र, अधंपाणि, महावृत्त । 


महाब्ृत्तं च पंचेते स्तंभानां eius: gar ॥ 
| p^ 2 मयमत Ao 94 
ब्यासकणमध्यघद्दिगुणंत्रातदायतं | 
| sib मध्यमशिखं Raga प्रकीतितं | 


| ga 


g quim चान्योन्या(र्म निवेशनात्‌ | 


ET 3 
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quatag पादेषु प्रपुंजीत विचक्षणः d 
मयमत अ० (9 


#94%....The joint should be equal in 
length to the diameter of the Post or 
any length up to two diameters and 
the tenon should be one-third in dimen- 
sions fitting into a mortice 


त्रिखंड--The joint is like the form of 
a स्वस्तिक or it should be like three gg 
u shaped forms 


@taz— The joint has four tenons like 
& 07058. ३ 
€ . ` 
अधपाणि---116 two pieces are halved 
in section and fitted into each other 
like hands shaking 


महावृत्त--1112 joint to have a semi-cir- 
cular tenon in the centre of the section 
This is particularly useful in circular 
or round posts. 


. À piece of wood shculd be used as 
it formed the part of a tree i.e., the 
bottom should be the bottom and the 
top should be the top. No wood should 
ever be used in an inverted direction. 

स्थितस्य पादपस्यांगप्रवृत्तिवशातो विदुः | 

ऊधध्व॑मूलमधश्चाग्र' सर्वसंपद्दिनाशनं | 

स्रोतो भिमुखमप्र' स्याद्‌ सूलंस्याट्पाश्वंगं खदा ॥ 

भृगुसंहिता | 
The upper or the lower end of a piece 

of wood is ascertainable by floating it 
in water, The end towards the flow 
of water is the upper 'end and the other 
If the bottom and 
top of a piece of wood be not known it 
should be found out before the piece is 


used. A fine is ordered in case ofa 
default in this behalf 


एक ह्वित्रिचतुभमि युक्तेवा पंचभूमिके।) | 
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भित्तरुपरि पादो वा पादोपरि न भित्तिका ॥ 
मयमत Ao २३ 
In buildings having more than one 
story Posts should be situated on Posts 
and Walls on walls; no Post should 
come on a wall or a wall on a Post. 
पादोपरिभवेत्संधिरंतरेनेत्र कारयेत्‌ | 
ब्रह्मस्थ लो ध्वंग द्रव्यसंधानं विपदांपद्‌ं । 
ब्रह्मल्थान स्थितः eda: स्वामिनश्वविनाशकः | 
तूलादीन्युपरिद्रव्याण्यत्रदोषो न विद्यते ॥ 
À मयमत Wo १७ 
All joints of beams should be 
situated on Posts; a joint^situated 
on the site of ब्रह्म is the source of 
many dangers. It should be’ re- 
membered here that vertical pieces 
of wood &c, are called ह and 
Horizontal pieces are called विष्णु. 
A horizontal piece at right angles 
fo विष्णु is ब्रह्मा and thus the 
middle point of a beam is त्रह्मस्थान or 
the site or birth-place of aa. A Post 
on the site of the ब्रह्म। is a death blow 
to the structure except in Trusses. In 
Trusses the vertical load on the centre 
post is counteracted by the strains on 
the side pieces and hence a Post in the 
centre of a beam is not to be objected 
to in the construction of a Truss. 
उपत्युपरिभूमिस्तु द्वादशांशा विवजिता | 
प्रासादे सवदा कार्यास्तंभाद्यस्यानुसारतः ॥ 


A मयमत 
द्वारंतूध्चभवं च भूमिरपराहस्वाऽकभागेः RATA ॥ 
ÁN wa संहिता | 


The stories one over the other should 
edecreased in height by about one 
E as one goes higher and the 


Posts, doors &c., should be made less 
accordingly 


, viz., (1) straight (2) gnomanal = 
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सकलक्चितिपेंद्राणा मेकादशतळंभवेत्‌ । 
नवभूमिद्विजंद्राणां नपाणां सप्षभूमिकं ॥ मयमत 
गुहं .चतुह स्तमितप्रमाणं वृद्धयाद्विरामांत 
विळस्ति भागात्‌ ॥ usaga 
भूमिलंब मितिप्रोक्त त्रिहस्तादि नवोदयं | 
देवानां सावंभोमाना माद्वाद NAS AT: ॥ 
कश्यपसंहिता | 
The houses of kings and temples of 
gods may have any number of stories 
up to twelve and the height of the 
ground floor should be three or four 
hands to nine or eleven hands according 
ie the number of stories. The top 
most story to, be three to four hands 


high and the lower ones to increase by 
a hand or a half 


स्य'द्वमिरेका agente दशाभिवृद्धयाच 
ततः परं भवेत्‌ । दिकशालांतं हां कशालादि गेहं 
ज्येष्ठामध्याचाधमाना क्रमेण ॥ शिटेपदीपक । 
A house eight hands square should 
have only one floor and for houses in- 
creasing by ten hands more should have 
story for every ten hands ; houses 
hould have one to ten storeys 
3 STAIR CASES. 
तले तले तु सोपान प्रयुंजीत विचक्षणः | 
त्रिविधं तस्य मूलं तु चतुरं वृत्त मायत 1. . | 
चतुविंधप्रकारं स्यात्‌ त्रिखंडं शंखमंडलं। | 
agigas मत्यध गोमूत्रेण समाहितं। | 
मूजादव्रात्क्रमक्षीणं प्रथतं शंखमंडलं | 
स्याद्दहीमंडलं वृक्षारोहि वली समक्रियं ॥ 
मयमत So २६ | 
The Engineer should arrange si 
cases fox communications from fleo 
floor ; their beginning is of three 


viz, (1) square (2) circular an ) 
blong. Stair cases are of acm 8 


a conge (4) like a creeper, RE 


> 


(1) सम Straight stair-cases are those 
in which the steps go straight from 

ttom to top * 

(2) जिखंड Gnomanal stair-cases are 
those in which after a few steps there 
is a landing and a turn. These landings 
| and turns may be more than one also to 
‘suit the circumstances of the case. 

(8) शंखमंडल Stair-case like a conge 
is one in which the steps go winding 


round and decrease in width like the 


revolutions in a conge. ^ 
| (4) बल्लोमंडळ Stair cases like creepers 
are winding stair-cases without reduc- 
tion or increase in the size of the steps 
p A- staircase is composed of three 
- posts viz अश्वयाद्‌ the sides, शयित stretch- 
ers आरोहस्थित risers and it may be 
Right-handed or Left-handed according 
to the turn. 
अभ्वपादोपरिस्थित्यारोहणं वामदक्षिणं | 
अश्वपादस्य विस्तारो द्विगुणाघश्चतुग॒ णात्‌ | 
शयित व्यास पादाध त्रिपादांश दृशोदयः | 
स्थितानीभवालवृद्धसमखंडान्यनुक्रमात्‌ ॥ 

! मयमत So २६ 


qz शेक मेवं सोपान कल्पन ॥ 
मयमत अ० २६ 


अंगुल and the rise should be 
‘Bhe depth of the sides should 
times their width and 
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fads 
हस्तव्यासं faz तत्पाद्व्यासं तु बाहळं ॥ 


गद्या सप्तदंडा लोपानस्य विशाळता | 


हस्ते यथा वलं योज्यं प्रवेश स्थित शायिनोः। 
सोपानं सब वर्णो प्रादक्षिए्यादि रोहणं ॥ 


HAHA Ao २६ 


The width of a stair-case should be 
one hand to three and à half hands and 
its length should be eight hands to 
twenty-eight hands. Pieces for the 
ailing should be used according to re- 
quirements. as also risers and stretchers | 
As a general rule the stair-cases 
shouid be right handed ४. e. should 
turn to the right. 


अधिष्ठानादिशेहार्थ सो पानं पार्श्वयो | 

हस्तिहरूतं araq फलकांतं प्रयो जयेत्‌ | 

सोपानं तद्‌ धिष्ट!न रूतंभप्रस्तरवद्गवेत्‌ ॥ 
मयमत अ० २६ 


Steps taking one from the ground to 
the top of the plinth should go straight - 
in front, they may have stone walls and 
should have stretchers and risers of 
stone with a railing of the same materials 
and posts 


तस्मिन्‌ भित्तिषु बाह्यकाखु शुभदः प्राग्भूमि 
कुंभ्पां तथा प्राखादेच मठे नरेंद्र भवने शैले 
शिद्पदीपक 


शभोनो गहे ॥ 


The stair-cases should be located in 
walls in the outside or inside the plinth 
the stair-cases should not be E ex- 


-copt those in courts, schools, palaces 
DAVE 
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.. ATLANTIS. THE LOST CONTINENT. —— 


(By Mr, R, 


Atlantis, the submerged continent 
Df legend has attracted the attention 
Df students of history and archaeology, 
“or centuries since its first mention by 
EPlato in his work, the ‘Timcus,’ some 
elieving the story, others ridiculing it 
and denying its possibility. His account 
{eals with as conversation that Solon 
mad with the priests of Egypt while 
me was ona visit to that country, He 
was told by them that there had been 
+, large island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
where civilization, the arts, sciences and 
commerce had originated and flourished 
to a high degree, but which had beeg 


sunk by a series of cataclysms and 
earthquakes. 
This island is said to have been’ 


very large, the source whence culture 
hiad spread to Europe and Asia. An 
account is given of its chief city and 
tts environs, but it suddenly breaks 
off and is unfinished. 

In an examination of the story—in 
vn attempt to sift the legends and tales, 
relating to it, we can approach it by 
several ways :—geological, geographical, 
maditional and historical. 

Geologically speaking, there is nothing 
mprobable in assuming that a tract 
^t land may have existed as stated. 
VVe know that the earth’s crust is 
wontinually. changing. The Himalayas 
have been raised by slow move- 
ments. The Afides are of comparatively 
"ecept origin, from a geological point 
Xf view. On the Grampians of Scotland 
ire found sea-shells, showing that at one 
3 me they formed the ocean floor and 
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Turning to the subject of geography, 
some years ago, an expedition known a8 - 
the Challenger Expedition. was sent 
Out'by the Admiralty, to take deep-sea 
soundings in the North Atlantic Ocean, 
An elevated submerged plateau was 
located in the mid-Atlantic, south 
ot the Azores. This plateau is in length 
about 900 miles with a width of from 
100 to 400 miles, the Azores being the 
narrow apex of the ridge which is known 
as the Dolphin -Ridge; the soundings 
outside this limit, suddenly take a much 
greater depth, showing that it is above 
the real ocean floor and is really an 
elevated plateau, moré particularly as 
its surface 18 irregular outlining hills 
and valleys such as are found in land 
configuration ; ib is also thickly covered 
with volcanic deposits, indicating that 
it has been the scene of stupendous 
eruptions. The Azores are also tovered 
with lava deposits, black, red and other 
colours, showing that there also has. 
bcen considerable activity. ws 


In its traditional aspect, will be found 
perhaps, the richest field of evidence, 
apart from the story told by Solon. 
Atlantis is said to have been a powerful — 
empire, to have had settlements and ~ 
colonies in Mexico, Peru, Ireland, 
Spain, Egypt, the Mediterranean shores — 
and even as far as Chaldea and Ceylon, - 
and to have been sunk about B. 0. 9, - 
500. . Off the West coast of Ireland there - 
is said to have been an island called Hy 
Brazail to which there are references in - 
early Irish legends suchas of the Voyage 
of Bran, Another was called | 


_ Brendan's Isle mentioned in early Irish 
traditions 


In America the Indians say that 
their place of origin was in the East, 
in a land where the four races of man- 
kind dwelt happily together, ihe red 
'ellew, white and  black,but the land 
Bunk in a single night. The sacred book 
of the Quiche Indians,’ The Popul 
Vuh’ of which translations exist recount 
the event. The tribal legends of the 
Zuni and Mandan - Indians are simi- 
lar. The Mandan Indians were white 
with fair hair, whence came they ? 
The Mayas of Yucatan, an ancient 
race who still survive, recount that 
they were once visited by a white man; 
whom they called Quetzacoatl, long 
ago, who came to them sailing out of the 
Hast in a bark efserpent skins, taught 
them civilization etc. and then sailed 
away, promising to return. This points 
to the direction of Atlantis. Onsome 
of the West Indian Islands are paved 
causeways leading to the seashore and 
ere texminating abruptly. Were these 
roads to or from Atlantis? The West 
Indian islands are said by some to be 
e highest points of a submerged land 
just as the islands of the Ecean 
1 Pee” the East Indian and 
olynesan groups 


E e Phoenicians lone believed the 


: antic Ocean to be full of unknown 
terrors and to be impassable 


H 
> 


AU 


'A SAMAJ 


Arya Samaj has done and is doing 
work in Northern India. In the 
ays of Moplah outrages in Malabar 
seen the refuge of hundreds of help- 


" ress ed aR UR Ku Kag UNER doxeil ay, ecti 
f 


ARYA SAMAJ AOTIVITIES BADLY NEEDED IN BENGAL. 


ACTIVITIES BADLY NEEDED iN BENGAL 


(Bx Mn. ROMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE M. A.) 


that suicidal apathy which has been a bane 


ion. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 


| 


The flora of Europe and Ameri 
show many points of resemblance bet" 
ween the species, both of trees and 
flowering plants, favouring the idea : 
& common origin or of some me 
by which they were carried from oné 
continent to another across thousands 
miles of ocean. 


The lemming, a species of Norwe 
Slan rat, periodically migrates in imm: 
ense swarms to a point on the coast 
where it plunges into the seaand is 
drowned in vast numbers. It is 
that tne reason for this strange fa 
is that, there was once a land connec 
tion which reached either to Atlantis 
or: America and that the instinct 5 
preserved in the race memory of the 
animals who seek to migrate to the 
lost land. 


Apart from the above consideratio 
which are based on tangible evidence, 
there are the statements of occult st 
dents who aver the truth of the exis 
tence of Atlantis, even going so far 
to give its size, peoples, towns and ske 
ches of its history 


It is mentioned by Mr. Le Plongeon 
the celebrated American archoeologis 
in his book, ‘Queen Moo and the 
Sphinx’ that the Greek alphabet 18 
record in the Maya language of th 
destruction, giving the date and som 
particulars of the catastrophe. 


converted to Islam and whose co-religionist 
thought it wise to give them up, partly fro m 
political considerations, and partly from 


ful charactiristic of the Hindus for 09770: 


के 


‘ries. The Arya Samaj is really the Salva- 
tion Army of the Hindus. 


. It pains me, however, to see that the 
Samaj has made so little progress in Bengal 
yet. If an insignificant Bengali can speak on 
her behalf, of all the provinces of India, 
. Bengal needs most the vitalising assistance 
-of the Church Militant of the Hindus. Ben- 
igal is even now a predominantly Non-Hindu 
.Province. From figures disclosed at a 
recent sitting of the Bengal Legislative 
(Council, it was evident that in the last 
«decade, the number of Hindus declined by 
cone percent, while the Musalmans increas- 
æd by five per cent. And it is a well-known 
thistorical fact that once a race begins» to 
decline it dies out very fast. There are a 
multitude of causes of this ^ Hindu ? de- 
cadence. But the most amazing feature 
about the whole distressing phenomenon is 
t;he utter indifference of the Bengali “Hin; 
dius. The most prominent of them are 
either busy grinding their own axes or 
pursuing their political or other hobbies, 


supremely ignorant of the fact that their’ 


OWN graves are being dug at this moment 
ib their feet. It may or may not be possible 
too arrest the decay of a whole race; but 
31118 same may be said of many other cur- 
00676 pre-occupations of oux leading men. 
Besides, there ie nothing but good in a 
manly endeavour to rescue an ancient race 
"om an undesired death. 


But, for a humble man like myself, it is 
nothing but crying in the wilderness. It 
requires a powerful voice, one that can 
compel attention and hearing, to rouse the 
people of Bengal from their fatal somno- 
ce Will the Arya Samaj turn its atten- 
icon to this ill-fated province? There is 
à branch Samaj at (alcutta ; but that is 
um sufficient. Intense propaganda work 
rgently necessary, especially in East 
gal, wbere,conversion to Islam, in 
ote villages, is almost a daily affair. 
ages, where the majority are Mus- 
nd the Hiedus poor and un-influ- 
kidnapping of a Hindu girl ,virgin, 
. Or widow is 70 uncommon; 
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The result of every such occurrence is tho 
rejection of the unfortunate Hindu : 
by her relations and ultimate conversion. 
Of that peculiarly Hindu monstrosity viz कर 
excommunication on ground of pollution | 
by touch, the result is frequently the sam d rts 
So that from this cause alone, the Hindu 
community of East Bengal incurs a recur- 7 
ring numerical loss. I will not deal d x. 
with the economic and climatic causes,for - 
they affect both Hindus amd Musalmans, 
though there are people who,when speaking 
of the detirioration of the people, can see 
in the political condition its only cause, fo ae 
getting that this cause applies to Hindus 
who are dying out as also to Musal- 
mans who are yearly growing in number. 
Another peculiar attitude of modern 
‘indus is their encouragement of those 
very forces that are attacking and killing | 
Hindu Society. This is partly due toa - 
frame of mind which has, recently obsessed ae 
the educated Hindus of Bengal, and partly — 
to their inherent weakness which oul 
by the name of liberality. What would 
you think, for instance, of an educated | 
Bengali patriot, who stands up at a. 
Calcutta meeting and shouts congratule 
tions and words of deep admiration for & 
Moplahs at the very time when he reads in 
the papers of the horrible outrages com- - 
mitted by these fanatics upon Hindu men, - 
women and children and upon their | 
gion ? And Mr. Devadhar of the Serva: 
of India Society has said that Bengal ¢ 
next to nothing for the relief of the 
tressed Hindus of Malabar. I am 
aware of the extent of success of the 8 
which Mr. Fuzl-ul-Huq of Caleultta i 
in a Musalman paper for money contri 
tion for assisting the Moplahs, 


As to the liberality of the Hindus, 
sufticient to say that this so-called libera 
has been ,their death. We are 
liberal to everybody except our 0 
religionists. For instance, the oth 
I read in tha Vedic Magazine, the 


"f 


Hindu. authorities of Faridcote 


ES. 
E h , 
| Christian padres. Again, in the December 
issue of thesame paper, I find two articles 
on the Samaj, one by an Englishman 
who has nothing but admiration for the 
Samaj, tho other by a prominont Bengali 
_ political leader, who describes the ideal of 
- UM Samajas narrow and chirner'cal. It is 
said that when, about a thousand years 
back, the Moplahs came to settle in 
Malabar for trade, the Hindu Zamorin of 
the place, in his over-liberality to the 
Musalmans, made it a law that every 
family of Hindu fishermen of his Kingdom 
must give one son to the Moplahs, so that 
the latter mighv not suffer any inconveni- 
ence for numerical inferiority. And we all 
- know what has been the reward of. this 
Hindu liberality. Had the Zamorin been a 
little * narrow-minded” according to the 
vocabulary of some “liberal” Hindu 
political leaders, Malabar might have 
been spared many afflictions. It is un- 
necessary to ihultiply instances from 
ooh Suffice it to say that, had the 
indus of middle ages been a little less 
iberal to others and a little more so to 
eir co-religionists and countrymen, the 
tory of India would have been written 
otherwise. The followers of every other 
religion know well how to safeguard their 
| interests and defend themselves from the 
ttacks of others; we go on, in the name of 
)ad-mindedness---sacrificingbhe interests 
of our community---interests which are ever 
. . unconnected with those of any foreign race-- 
and giving hundreds of our co-religionists 


21.4.) 


o other aggressive religions. 


e above remarks apply to the Hindus 
XO provinces but they are perhaps 
E D with greater force to the Hindus 
£ Bengal. To counteract this self-destruc- 
tive tendency among Hindus, there is 
only one remedy which will recommend 
slef to all except those who seem to 
t] that the Hindu was bormto be con- 
ed to other Non-Aryan religions and to 
hen atural prey ofevery other aggressive 
ity. Solong as there are other 
n the world ready to invade 
) i must protect itself, and in 
go oi^ Pfogityeistiger n 
ERIS 0 Ww 


ARYA SAMAJ ACTIVITIES NEEDED IN BENGAL. 


‘have rolled by; Bengal is again in dire 


‘vast field of work. 


condition of the Punjab ; 
fénspColisgion. bagli REmdaldMiskhe Bengalis have 
SETS 

ee ly si. 


there are millions of men in India 1 
claim the interests of their community and 
religion 1786 and everything else after- 
wards, Hindus must be on their guard, 
if they want tolive. If there is - 
ness in the Vedic ideal, therein lies the. 
salvation of the Hindus and their very 
existence depends on it. They cannot 
allow thernselves in the name of liberality, 
philanthropy or even patriotism, to be 
completely overwhelmed and swallowed by 
any other community. Theirs is the only. 
ideal which is truly and purely Indian. 


Signs of disintegration are not wanting 
in the Hindu society all over India. These 
are ihost patent in Bengal. Bengali 
Hindus are moreover, more timid and les 
virile than their brethren of other provin- 


ces. They have a right to be rescued by 
their manlier co-religionists. of upper 


provinces. In the evil days of old, when 
Vedic religion was about to die out in 
Bengal, a band of Aryans from Kanayj 
came to her rescue. Twelve centurie 


distress. If she is not saved in time, thé 
whole fabric of Aryan culture may bs 
extinct in her home. Will not the Arys 
Samaj come and revive the sacred fire 1 
this otherwise doomed province? Bengal 
seems to have sunk so low that she is in- 
capable of helping herself. She must be 
taught the value of Hindu unity,fraternit 
efficient organization and thorough an 
real social reform. 


Among the depressed classos, there is & 
To make its influen 
felt, the Samaj can start a college I 
Calcutta or in some important centre i 
East Bengal, with a few connecte 
Schools. ८ 


It may seem presumptuous on my par 
to make these costly suggestions as Ia 
unable to contribute anything towar 
the expenses. But though a poor man,m 
heart bleeds when I think of this ill-fate 
province, I am not familiar with the inne: 
but there the 
Samaj is doing its utmost to save the 


Re: ea = = 


+ 


yot lifted a finger to ‘save their dying 
brethren. One Bengali gentleman a true 
patriot though not of the popular brand, 
has tried im vain to turn our attention to 
the slow but sure extinction that awaits us. 
But his voice has been a voice in the wilder- 
ness and he was moreover laughed ab 
and slighted by many, who thought, ho 
ought to have exhausted his breath only 
in abusing the Government ; for according 
to many that is the only test and measure 
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of patriotism. This gentleman may be of 
great use to the Samaj, for he is a man of 
some substance. ‘There may be others who 
willcome forwazd, once they are conyinced 
of the necessity of such work. Above all, that 
God, whom our forefathers worshipped | 
heart and soul will stand by the Samaj 4 
and crown its efforts with ‘success. Will — 
tho Samaj at once commence active pro pa- — 
ganda in Bengal and thus rescue her in 


time ? : 


`. SPIRITUALISM—A FRAUD. ' — 


(Bv Mr. J. Re BHATIA, MSB. CLE. BD TIMI) | 


Some time ago there appeared an article 
in the Vedic Magazine under the heading 
of ‘Spirutualism, a fad’. It would be more 
appropriate to call it a fraud, though pot 
always conscious fraud. It is common 
tactics on the part of the supporters of 
this new religion to cite the names of a 
few prominent scientists who give their 
allegiance to Spiritualism and thus shut 
‘the mouth of the uncritical funwary. 
Wallace, Crooks, Bennet, and Lodge are a 
striking array of nan:es but be it remem- 
bered, that no creed, theory or dogma 
whether concerning religion, society 
or science, has ever been without its great 
disciples and yet how many scientific theo- 
ries and religious dogmas have crumbled 
into pieces within the last. 50 years! How 
many sane people to-day, believe in the 
flat earth, the bodily resurrection of Jesus 
or his Virgin birth, witchcraft, the divine 
right of kings, the Christian theory of 
Creation, soon and so forth and yet can 
it be seriously disputed that all these 
theories were belicved in by otherwise 
some of the greatest personages in his- 
1000 1 ७ 
. ltis impossible to discuss Spiritualism 
from every aspect, within the scope ofa 
all article but I think the study of the 
ory and characters of Mediums would 
aost profitable ; because “ Mediums ” 
2 said by Joseph McCabe “ are the 
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-other religion. 


, priests of the Spiritualist religion. They 


are the indispensable channels of com- | 
munication with the other world. From 
them alone and through them alone can 
one learn the conditions under which 
manifestations may be expected. Were they - 
to- form a Union or go on strike the life 
of the new religion would be more com- 
pletely suspended than the life of any 
They control the en tire l 
output of evidence. They guard the gates of 
the beyond. ‘They are the priests of tho 
new relegion. i QUU, 
Modern spiritualism was born in "n ar 
1848 when a fraudulent little rm n 
th 


fainily-syndicate was formed with 


Fish as the managing director with the — 


À ü D wey 
purpose of making a profitable co 
cern, the power of her younger sist 
to rap out “spirit? communicatio 


with the joints of their toes. And fro: 
chat days until ours, there is | ly 
a single prominent rnedium who has not 
been convicted of fraud. The follo 

is the verdict of the French astrono: 
Flammarion who believes that me 
do possess abnormal powers and 
died them for nearly sixty years: 


“Jt is the same with ali mediun 
and female. I believe I hay 
them from various ia ) 


my house during the la 


- x r j 
a wee 


y lay it down as a principle that all 
_ professional mediums cheat but they do 
. "not cheat always. 
. Great fuss is made about paid, and 
unpaid, mediums.. This is what the 
js :perienced astronomer says about them: — 
Re. «I have Seen unpaid mediums, men and 
women of the world cheat without the 
| least scruple out of sheer vanity, or from 
a still less creditable motive—the 
— love of deceiving. You must distrust 
_ both classes (paid and unpaid"). 


2 Listen to the verdict of a medical 
of leisure and means who 
mediumistic phenomena for 
. Baron Von Sehrenk-Notzing: — 
Tt js indisputable that’ nearly every 
E? ipi fessional medium (and many private. 
mediums) does part of the performance 
fraud. Conscious and unconsious fraud 
pays an immense part in the field..." 
Mr. Herward Cerrington who has stu- 
ed mediums for 2 decades in various 
arts ofthe world says:— ** Ninety-eight 
cent of the (Physical) phenomena are 
dulent, " One must guard against the 
tinction of paid and unpaid mediums. 
16 unpaid ones are generally found to be 
living in ?uxury in the company of people 
«bove their social position. They are 
kept by some wealthy lady ; no charge is 
e at the door to convince the sitters of 
the lack of any pecuniary motive for fraud. 
; many years ago, Professor Reichel 
. of exposing professional mediums 
heard. that the daughter of a high official 
s Richa was producing wonderful 
materialisations. On going there and 
studying the whole phenomena, he found, 
ost was a servant girl or her mother 
gled in through the back door. The 
payee sed to materialise a ghost. 
AP nt do it. The daughter of 
ET ian chemist irda Gazerra 


iM 


man 
studied the 
30 years — 


(1908-11) but, was at 
conceal her ‘ghosts’ 
false hair and her 
. Even Sir A. C. Doyle. 
mediums into white, 


3s 
E . ET ICM EN 


SPIRITUADISM—A FRAUN. 


uiris drapery of “J 


j 


degree of their genuineness. The fou 
spotless ones were Home, Staintion Moses, 
Mrs. Piper and Mrs, Everett — not a. 
great record for 70. years But all 
snow-white mediums have been found 
out and exposed, several times during 
their aiediumistic career and still men 
like Conan Doyle go on believing m 
and preaching thoi. snow-whiteness. | 


In 1866 a London widow, 
( Mrs. Lyon. ) Home, to 
her in touch with her dead 
This he did at once of course. 
stuck to the lady and got 11ninense sums 
from her by bringing messages from th 
dead husband to the effect, that she shoul 


wealthy 
asked 


adopt Home and endow him. She gayi 
hun at once, 2600. Later on by the 
sarge fraudulent means, he got £7000 


Horse was sued; the case was 
m London from April 20 to May 1,1688 
under’ Vice Chancellor Gifford and the 
court of justice compelled Home to return 
the lot. This is the official judgment 
on a white medium. 


from her. 


Stainton Moses chose an exclusive circle 
of sitters who would never look for fraud. 
Carrington says, “no test conditions Were 
ever ailowed to be imposed upon this 
medium". His tricks were always per- 
formed in very bad light (if any) before 
a few chosen uncritical friends. 

Take the Foxes who began the move- 
ment. In 1888 Margaretta Fox who had 


married Captain Kane and had been 
brought to some sense of her miscon- 


Herald September, 


ment was from the start a 


engincered for profit by her. 
sister and that the whole spiritualis 
movement of America was steeped in 


fraud and immorality. 


Mrs. Guppy who duped Russel Wallace 
for years, was caught at Amsterdam, in 
1878, along with Rita and Williams ani 
they were searched. Rita bad a false bear 
six handkerchiefs and a bottle of pho 
phoriecd oil. - Williams had the fami 
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King ” (the converted pirate) and scents. Saintly Moses twice had a nasty mess with —— 
his bottle of phosphorous. Certain sulphide: E 
electricity (in modern times) and chemical E 
of the pyro-technic port, and phosphorous 
aro used in the produstion of luminous | d 
phenomena. Mr. SidneyHamilton described . 
in Pearson's weekly ( February 28,1820 )an | 
illustrated catalogue of 40 pages, which he xL a 
had with great difficulty secured. Ib was A 
the secret catalogue of a firm that supplied — 
apparatus to mediums. The outfit includes | 
* a gelf-playing guitar" a telescopic alum- - p 
inium trumpet (for direct voice) magic | 
tables, luminous objects, and even a fully || 
materialised female form ( with face that —— — 
CONVINCES ) कत floats about the rom  -. 
and disappears...... Nc E हे E 
t into ‘Evac You, can get an apparatus which will - 
1 o be "दब Rios iw levitate a table so éffectively that 2 or 3 
Ps 2 t AN Orin, SOU persons can not hold the table down. ' 
Waker of ghosts was exposed in France in » 
008. Vom-Abend, the marvel of Berlin Such is tho Spiritualism ! Any one who, | = 
md the pet of the German Spirtualist® knowing the facts about the mediums can —— 
"isboeracy, was exposed and arrested in geriously believe in the spirit messages i 
309. Bailey, the pride of the Australian from the other world, is not very ,parti- | 
Diritualists was unmasked in France in »eular whether he is deceived or not. Pa 
10. One can go on adding to the list of of such like phenomena as automatic 
liese Spiritualist mediums ineluling, writing etc can be explained quite = 
cowler Hudson, Miswood, Mme. Blavatsky ly and so are certain psychological manife -= 
md showing how every one of them was tations, the trance etc. The latest regear i 
"und out and their trickery exposed. of Freud, and Jung in the realms of th 
"The raps, levitations, materialisation,etc. unconscious and pre-conscious mind, wil. 
tie all done by fraud in avery clever manner explain almost all cases of multiple 
110 à demonstration of how they are done personalities. Now it will ee be seriously — 
as given by Margaretta Fox (one of the disputed that during the last 7 years, these 
winders of Spiritualism) in New York in mediums or priests have perpetrated mo 
388 publicly. Tons of phosphorous have fraud than was ever attributed to an 
wen used in the service of religion since priesthood before. Christian Church seer 


The story of Florence Cook who has 
lluped such a great scientist as Sir William 
yrooks , is most interesting. Suffice it to 
say that she was exposed four times and 
when ultimately, she saw that even Sir 
William Crooks was not quite satisfied 
ind wanted to impose very rigorous 
ests on her, she declared that her mission 
was over, of course. Always so when 
ound out. ‘Craddock the most famous 
materialising medium in England who had 
wped the most cultivated spiritualists of 
wondon for years, was cauzht and fined 
110 and costs at London, in 1905. Marthe 
verand the next sensation of the spiritua- 
st world was caught in ə 1907 


> 


2148. It has taken the place of incense. The spotless in comparison. A 
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The Vedic Dharma and Christianity. — 

4 (By P. DHARMA Deva SIDDHANTALANKAR.) | H 

ledic Dharma is the fountain-head to. If Vedas are truly the reve 
P religions as Sanskrit i» the books as all the Aryans certainly 
tof all languages. It is the ee माता दी tha 30 

and thefirst Dharma on the face ९४६ ib naturally 70 ०७० that 

© earth. Such is the belief of all sublime teachings of the | nb 

bever sec. trey kangayniletonngsnayrionssesn. 9802६) dy Byer: th 


É 


study of these Holy Scriptures convin- 
ces mo that that is really the case. 


To-day I propose to deal with the 


relation of Christianity with Vedic 
Dharma. 
At first sight, it may seem diffi- 


cult to find out any correspondence be- 
tween these two religions ; but even a 
momentis thought will show us that 
there are many poinis of contact bet- 
ween them. Let us take into account 
both the points of contact and difference 
and then alone we shall be in a position 
to decide which of the (wo religions is 
more acceptable. 


(1) The first point of contact is 
that both of them assert the Fatherhood 
of God. I need not quote from the 
Bible in this matter, and the following 
verses from the Vedas are enouch to 
give countenance to my statement. 


7 es 
» (a) त्वं हि नः पिता वसो त्वं माता शतक्रतो 
f TIT ॥ Thou art our Father, O Lord 
Thou aft our Divine mother. 
~ c f 
(b) ख at बन्धुज्ञनिता ख विध्राता 7. ८. 
: God is our Friend Father and dispenser 
of justice.. 

(c) अञ्चि मन्ये पितरमश्रिप्रापिमि grat- 
मित्सखायम्‌ ९. ९. I regard God as my 
Father, as my Brother and my Friend. 

(d) cam प्रभतिस्त्वं पितासिन | 0 
Lord! Thou art our Father and the 
giver of true wisdom. 

(c) यो नः पिता जनिता यो 'विधाती i ८. 
Ged is our protector Father and dis- 
penser of justice. 

_ Tt is clear thus that Vedas mention 
the Fatherhood of God in the most 
unmistakable terms ; not only that, bui 


ibs 
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regard God as our Divine mother the 
embodiment of Love pure and simple. 


(2) The second point of contact 
which is based upon the Fatherhood 
of God is the brotherhood of mankind 
In the Bible there are references to 
this universal brotherhood but nowhere 
is it expressed in such unmistakable 
and impressive terms as in the Vedic 

=, ° ` 
verses like अज्येए्ासो अकनिष्टास Ua संप्रातरों 
agg: सौमगाय which emphasise that all 


men are brothers. There is none super- 
ior anrone them none inferior by birth. 
Inan éther verse the word agaa gai: 
i.e., the children of the Immortal God 
has been used for all persons to what 
ever casts, creed and country they may 
belong. ४ 

(3) The third point of contact 1 
the bolief that realisation of God has for 
foundation the purity of heart 
Jesus lays much stress on it, so much 80 
that Mr..Renan in his “Life of Jesus 
referring to this matter writes :— 

" An absolutely new idea, the idea 
of a worship founded on the purity o! 
heart and human brotherhood, through 
Jesus entered into the world—An idea 
so elevated that the Christian Church 
ought to make ib its distinguishing 
feature. ^' 

As regards the sublimeness of this ides 
of worship founded on the purity of heart 
there can not be the least shadow of a 
doubt. But the question is, is it really 
an absolutely new idea as Mr. Renat 
would have us believe? In my humbl 
opinion the answer to this question cal 
be given’ in the affirmative. In th 
Vedas we find times out of numbe 
passages like मायुष्महि मनसा देव्येन an 
तन्मे मनः शिवसंकल्पम हलु १.८. Let us alway 


they go a steprfuochhoraenndhitsetboterovas Colestion lowe: ty Séionimenvsind, Leb our mind 


3 


— —mE 


I ढँ 


- 


always entertain good thoughts. These 
passages when studied impartially lead 
us to the conclusion that this sublime 
idea of worship founded on the puri- 
ty of heart was not astrange idea at 
least to the Vedic sages taking even for 
granted that the Vedas are human 
compositions 

(4) The fourth point of contact is 
the Omniscience of God. Though 
in the old ‘Testament there are 
hundred and one passages to show 
that the Jewish God is not free from 
errors. Passages, like “Thy? Father 
which seeth in secret himself shall re- 
ward thee openly” abound in the new 
Testament. Is that not 
idea? We are expressly told the 
Atharva Veda “सर्वे ag राजा वरुणो faas? 
यदन्तरा रोदसी यःपररू्तातू”१.८. King Varuna 
(God) knows everything of this earth 
as well as of the sky above. None can 


in 


ever escape from Him. Where two 
persons meet He is there as the third. 


I need not dwell at lengih on this point. 
(5) 'The next point of contact be- 
tween the Vedic Dharma and Christia- 
. nity is the Golden rule expressed in the 
words “All things whatsoever you 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
also so to them. For this is the Law 
and the Prophets In. the Yajur- 
. veda “we find this Golden Rule enun- 
ciated in. the following unmistakable 
terms. यस्तु सर्वाणि भूतान्यात्मन्नेवानुश्य त | 
सवे भूतेषु चात्मानं, ततो न विचिकित्सति ॥ 
He who looks òn all beings as his 
Own selves and sees universal spirit 
pervading them all, can never hold any 
28118 on earth in contempt 
“Tolook on all beings as your own selves 
that not the foundation of the 
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iniclear terms as quoted above. It goes 
without saying then that the most | 
sublime Golden Rule mentioned in the 
Bible is not at all original GA 


(6) Setting aside many minor points 
of contact we come to what according 
to the Christians is the bublimest and 
most original teaching of the Bible. I 
mean “Love your enemies. Bless them — 
that curse you. Do good to them 
that hate you and pray for them that 
despitefully use and persecute you.” 

As regards the noble-mindedness and 
largeheartedness of Jesus who gave such 
a noble piece of instruction to his discip- 
les we have nôt the -least shadow of a 
doubt. But the question is, is this 
noble precept not to be found in ancient 
Sanskrit, Pali and Hebrew Literature ? | 
None who has taken pains to study the | 
literature of the above languages will 
make bold to answer the question in 
the affirmative. Hyena bird 8 eye view _ 
of ancient literature will convince | 
us that almost all sages and great soul 
in all ages have been preaching the 

E 


same thing. Verses like E 
त्‌ JORI 

अक्को घेन जयेत्कोधमसाधधु ATYAT जयेत्‌ | wra 

जयेत्कदर्य दानेन, जयेत्सत्येन चानृतम्‌ ॥ 

y 


which abound in the Mahabharata ; 
the Pali literature are sufficient 
bear me out. When we turn our atte 
tion to the Vedas themselves, we 
aken aback by finding verses . 


मित्रस्याहं चक्षुषा सर्वाणि भूतानि समीक्षे ६. ८ 
Leb me see all beings with ndly 
eyes अनमित्रं नः पश्चादनमित्रं न 
इन्द्रान fast तो ऽधरादनमित्रं पुरस्कृधि | 
me have no enemy in am. 

* सर्वा आशा मम मित्रं भवन्तु and अ 


Rule thatothenMedaulayy । '७ए॥०००छलु तब्रेधा कर /एवां00३86७३७, “Let a 
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in all directions be my friends and let 
throw offall feeling of enmity and 


which occur in the Vedas at 
many pleces show beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt that to love 


all beings on earth is the principal 
aching of the Vedic Dharma. But it 
must be borne in mind that taking into 
consideration the interest of the whole 
sosieby Velu doss not prevent Ksha- 
s from punishing and even killing 
sons who stand in the way of 
general good. 1t asks them, however 
to discharge that duty with a disinter- 
ested heart free from the spirit of 
evenge or personal hatred. It may be 
(e ea y brought home to us by the words 

h Veda puts in the mouth ofa 
victorious generale addressed to his 
feated ensmy These words are 


BU प्रदिशो मे भ Ted, ATAI [SEAT अभयं 


` अछ्तु i e. Let me have no enemy 
In any direction. I have no enmity 
even with thee. Let there be fearless- 
ness from all sides 


; ow beautifully these words give 
ex ession to the truth that Vedas 


I need not deal atleneth with 
that in beautiful and most 
words like “when thou doest 


hand doeth " Jesus only 
he teachings of Gita which in 


laid stress on dog- 


eee CollegtiqscDigizerbyiss i: c tical Gospels bu 
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view that the first three synoptical 
Gospels do not give tone to the received | 
dogmas of the present-day Christians, 
Here I do not propose to dwell upon 
the subject at length. I shall only refer 
to sone passages from the Bible and 
then leavethe readers to form their 
own judgment. 

Let me take first the Christian dogma 
of Redemption by grace. According to 
this dogma it is only through the 
Divine grace that the sinfulmature of 
man wears off and he is able to attain 
salvation: It is only by having faith 
in the name of the Holy Son that sal- 
vation ` falls within the reach of a 
human being. Thus says the 4th 
Gospel “ He that believeth in Jesus 
Christ is not condemned, but he that ber . 
leived not is condemned already because 
he hath not believeth in the name of 


the only begotten son of God 
In the synoptical Gospels. how: 


ever there is very little to support this 
dogma. We read for insiance in St 

Matthew:— Not every one that sayeth 
unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kigdom pf God, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven 

In another place Jesus says to his disci- 
ples :—Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the rightionsness of Scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall in no case enter m- 
to the kingdom of heaven 


Passages of this nature are in perfect 
harmony with the Law. of action enun- 
ciated in the Shastras. They are, how- — 
ever quite at variance with the dogma of | 
Redemption by grace whichis undoub 
tedly the foundation of Christianity 


Tet us takenow the dogma of the 
Divinity or Sonship of Jesus Christ. 


The epithet ( Son of God ) has been 


the following passages from the Bible 

will convince us that all those who 
are righteous persons may be called 
by that name. (1) Blessed are the 
peace-makers for they shall be called 
the children of God. . (2) That ye may 
be the chlidren of your Father which is 
inheaven. (3). Ye shall be the child- 
ren of the Highest. (4) Pray to thy 
Father which is in secret. 


We are justified in concluding then 
that to regard Christ as the only begotten 
Son of God is not at all subscribed.to by 
the Synoptical Gospels 


. Now we come to the dogma of Trinity 
This Trinity consists of Holy Ghost, 
Holy Father and Holy Son. These 
three though separate are also orle—by 


what miraculous formula is a riddle 
There is only one verse in 
the Bible which expressly mentions 


this Trinity The verse runs as 
follows :—' There are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word 
and the Holy Ghost and these three 
are one (John I) Regarding this 
‘verse 16 is Interesting to note that it 
“was not found in the Bible edited by 
Erasmus in 1516 A.D. Even Luther 
“while editing the Bible omitted this 
verse perhaps regarding it as an un- 
fortunate interpolation. In no ancient 
manuscript this verse is to be seen 
"These facts may throw  suflicient light 
on ihe spurious nature of the verse on 

hich is founded the principal dogma 
of Chritianity. The points of difference 
eiween the two religions are too well- 
nown to be mentioned heresin detail 
-the Vedic Dharma is purely monotheis- 
According to it God alone is to be 
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i e 
If it is only by having faith p 
name of Jesus Christ that men may be - 
saved, does it not follow that all those - 
propheis who preceded Jesus were - 
thrown into Hell. Will our Christ: 
brethren assert this ? Can sucha dogm: 
ever stand the test of reason ? Accor 
ding to the Vedic Dharma, men, how- 
ever noble-minded they may be can not | 
be expected to be altogether free from X. 
all shortcomings and weaknesses. It is 

God alone who saves mankind by sending 

His Divine grace every now and tben 
and not Moses,Jesus,Mohammed and j 
otħer Prophets. Jesus himself p ९... 
utterance to this truth when he eat S, 
“Why callest thou me good? None m 
०000 save Ged only"! Isit nota sur- - 
prising matter that the followers of the | 
same Jesus who did not like to be call- | 
ed good even, regard him as the only 

saviour of Humanity? 


The second point of; difference bet- 
ween the two religions is regarding k 
eternity, of three things, dic. 
Dharma teaches that God, soul । 
matter—these three are eternal, wh 
as the Bible does not make mention of | 
any other eternal but Ged. य leave it 
to the readers to judge which of the | 
two relegions is more logical dis 

oint 

The third point of difference is as 
regards wealth. Condemning riches 
downright Jesus goes so far as to 
say “It is easier for a camel to enter 
into the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingd 
God." The Vedic Dharm - 
taking into the consideration 
utility of well-earned riches for 
ging about the welfare of society 
loóks down upon them. Riches 
not to blame if 


Setting aside many other important 
points in this connection we come to 
— the question which of the two religions 
ee more acceptable. lu my opinion 
that religion is more acceptable which 
— leads to the harmonious development 
of mankind and whose teachings are 
in keeping with scientific principles 
and. philosophical thoughts. While 
writing on Christianity I can nob for- 
Wear mentioning those mat 6978 who 
have left behind them immortal names 
on account of the persecutions they 
T with from the hands of the 
2 
| agions 


Hypatia, Arias 
Golelio, Bruno and thou- 
sands of others had to suffer imprison- 
— ment and even death tor preaching scien- 
— ifie principles like the plurality of worlds 


Standing ata corner of a bazar in 
arachi one day, I heard little boys and 
opkeepers and carriage drivers shout 
harat Mata ki Jai. And I. asked 
yself:— Do they realise wha is 
meant by Bharat? For Bharat is not 
stones or this earth. Bharat 
: for a darshan, a vision. In vision 
strength, is shakti. A vision is not 
ancy, a mere thought. It isa stron 
ive 10106, - an Ideal which is more 
bhau an idea. A nation never achieved 
eedom by shouts and shows. Free- 
dom grows out of Greatness, and a 
nation attains to greatness by verify- 


Rome was great. Her vision 
She showed it in her 
and Organisation. Ancient 


ogg, 


have rightly observed, but in iis sarip 


° "Phe Vision India has Worshipped. 
(BY Pn. T. L. VAswant, M.A.) 


The 
elements of greatness. Three of these a 
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THE VISION INDIA HAS WORSHIPPED. 


y 
and revolution of the earth round th 
sun Which according to the Inquisition 
court were ‘expressly contrary to the 
Holy Scriptures.’ But I can ventureto 
say that that is not atall the case with 
the Vedic Dharma. Not only are its 
teachings in perfect harmony wit 
modern science as scholars like Jeicolliat 


tures are mentioned many ccientifie 
truths asSwami Daya Nanda Saraswatee 
Shriyut Aravindo Ghosh and many 
other scholars of note have success 
fully proved. Vedic Dharma takes inte 
consideration the physical spiritu: 
and, social development of mankind 
therefore is undoubtedly the first ani 
purest Dharma on the face of the earth. 


bU 


Beauty. She showed it in her art, he 
literature, her philosophy, and social lif 
modern West is not without ii 


(L)science (2) politics and (3) industri 
The West, has . developed a spit 
of Science which India needs to enri 
her life. The West has developed 
political consciousness which, if wi 
egulated, may yet open new chapt 
in the world's Scripture of Frecdo 
And indusiry is a deminant chara 
eristic of the medern pericd. Oura 
is industrial. Britains imperialism 
in this rcgard, different from Rom 
imperialism British imperislalism - 
essentially economic. Its motive as e 
ploitation. Britain does not come 


a 


terms with the Turk, because Britai 


> 
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A is primarily economic. India ‘The Brahmin was to tea 
is a good market for British "goods" make money, the Kshatrya ] 
The British "Empire" is a big Busi- but with an aspiration later to 1 
ness House. - nounce. The Vaishya earned but did no 
What is the vision which Indiahas become a “profiteer? or a 
worshipped? It is the vision of an Millionare 
inner Realm. Great is science; and It was a refined civilisation evo 
greater wonders will science reveal by Aryans in India. Andas 
to us in the coming years. Yet what feature of ib was,—simple lif 
18 science without moral values? Force bhoga (sense enjoyment). Much 
of nature? Yes. But there are deeper is named “civilisation ° to day i 
forces, the, Hidden Forces of the bhogacharya. Aryan  Civilizat 
Self, the Atman. These did India study inspired by Bramacharya. T 
the long ago. ^ Civilisation which offered its 

ab the Feet-of God. A volume 

been recently published. Iiis n 
“Civilization in the United States 
is written by 30 contributors 


Politics ? But more than “ Politics " 
are the Vision and the^Dream f the, 
Inner Realm. And they who built Arya- S d. 
gre rere not politics but Dreamers the conclusion ars abby A 
sional politic ans have oftener than not (sonne. ता: l 
mismanaged 4 national affairs - Seers United States,—there is non 
have been the saviours of nations - unanimous decision of 30 is signif 

$ Motors, picnics, cinemas, gramophones 
The great Ones of India studied and many other things. But 
an Inner Realm, studied its Laws, are instruments of Bhoga E An 

One of these only may I indicate Zation is not Bhoga. Families 
Et. day. Itisreferred to, again and again becoming smaller in several We 
in India's Scriptures and Epics. An countries. Marriage has ceased to 
Upanishad mentions it in pregnant sacrament. Journalism is fallin 
words.—“Whatever is, is God-vestured. and more into the hands of 
Rejoice through Renunciation, “ This nest writers. Politics are bein 
Law—of seeking anand, in and through more and more by oppor 
enunéiation,— was sought to be democracy to be safe must be 8५ 
Worked out, as it seems to me in not by mountebanks but by 
the literature and Philosophy and re- by thinkers, by men of sacrifi 
ligion and asrams of Aryavarta. Brah- Rejoice in Renunciation ;—su 
macharya was thebasis of student-life. vision India worshipped i 
dent was to shun luxuries. The of her greatness. What 
useholder was to liv lifeof con- you worship? There are, “ 
ence. ‘His life was regulated by dis- to-day,—you say,—in the j 
ines in food and dress and marriage. 3 

anaprsthi,and ` sanyassin were 
ently mén of tapasya, of renun- 
on. The same Law was sought to ^ 


be worked out dno dihe catiGitadsiy 0७18 coud 


F 


m 


and there; then there came a voice 
saying ;—Arise and See, and I went 
‘into a little boat, and I saw there 
some people. They called themselves 
.Pilgrims. And they were wounded, and 
I asked what was the meaning of it all 
and a voice said :— Wait and see. And 
= | soon the little Boat of my little dream 
] | touched the shore. And upon the shore 
, stood radiant forms. And they looked 
| at the wounded ones, the pilgrims 
in the Boat, and greeted them in joyous 
_ strains :— ' Welldone! Worshippers of 
| . the Vision! Well-done ye that are woun- 
[ 


— 9 
While reading Manu, one comes across his 
condemnation of big machinery and asks 
: himselfif Manu would take him back to 
7. the condition of wild beasts from whom he 
thinks he has emerged after a long struggle 
‘and a trying course of evolution. Machi- 
nery has effected a great saving of hurnan- 
labour and hàs at the same time added 
to the comforts and luxuries- which the 
‘modern mind has learnt to hanker after. 
"Nobody with a grain of common sense in 
him would discard all machinery or deny 
168 benefits. Machinery has its place in 
human society in all times. and in almost 
all climes. Even the Negro of Africa has his 
bow and arrow wherewith he can kill birds 
of preyand keep his body and soul to- 
gether. The most ignorant and the most 
isolated people of any country, say India, 
mals use of sorne sort of machinery and 
‘to their advantage. Thissame Manu while 
enumerating the five sins that a househol- 
der bringg daily upon himself and while 
suggesting the five big Yajnas as , an 
». expiatory  measure,. doesn't. recommend 
. क्ल wholesale rejeetágmu brat le 
pestle and mortar and the hear 


. 0 
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ded in the great good Fight!" Speaking 
to young men at this anxious hour in our 
destiny, let me say :—India worshiped 
a vision of Renunciation when she was 
Great. Worship ye the same vision to- 
day, then enter the Fieldof Action. 
Suffering will be your reward. It may 
be you will be wounded, but you will 
have your place in the Pilgrims’ Boat; 
and you will know that on the other 
side stand the  Rishis, the Spiritual 
Leaders to greet you in ioy :—Well- 
done, ye that are wounded,—in Free- 
dom's Fight. 


. INDUSTRIALISM: IN INDIA. 


(By Pr. PARMANANDA B. A.) 


The question, therefore, reduces itself into 
avery simple thing. Some machinery is 
unavoidablo; we can’t go without it. Bub 
our contention is that big machinery 18 
distinctly harmfulin the interests of man- 
kind, much moro in the case of India 
which is already the victim of economie 
exploitation, physical emasculation and 
moral destruction 
standing of the subject the issue has 
been confined in these lines to a review of 
tho good and the evil that canals and 
railways have brought to us, as ordinarily 
andapparently thoy bespeak prosperity 
and contentment in any country according 


tothe canons of the present day ovili] 


zation. - 


In India too it is tacitly assnmed in offical 
records and in the so-called educated 


circles, that they have conferred untold 
blessings on an ungrateful people as those 
who challenge this statement aro ०७४10१. 
But it will be seen in the following lines. 
that the blessing has not been an unmixed 
On the other hand it has been outs 
and oven mischiel 


ne. 


For a better under-, 
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that these canals and railways have posi- 
tively done. 


Taking only one out of the many scour- 
ges of these railways, we have merely to 
call before our eyes the dreadful picture 
of the floods that swept over the smiling 
plains anl beautiful towns and villages 
of Bengal and Assam very recently. It is 
impo.tant to note in this connection that 
the Modern Review of Calcutta, a very 
sane, popular and responsible monthly, 
holds the Assam-Bengal Railway responsible 
to a great extent for the enormous loss of 
life and propecty that these floods meant. 
Nearer home,we have thepainful experience 
of some parts of the Punjab of only a few 
years back. One could finger out she district 
of Sialkot for instance, where the farmers 
had to cut the railway line at several places 
in order to provide an outlet for the water 
that had gathered in the fields and that 
had rendered all cultivation impossible. 
From these two occurrences, it is easy to 
notice another evil that this growing net- 
work of railways is doing. The railway 
line is generally placed on a considerably 
higher level than the adjoining surface. 
The result is that water generally accumu- 
lates on both sides of the railway and this 
accumulated water gives birth to malaria 
and other foul diseases. In dry parts of 
our country, malaria is quite a new thing 
for the inhabitants of the soil. It has 
taken avery big toll of human lives in 
places where fifty years before nobody knew 

+ any thing about it Myriads, millions of 
= Indian people have succumbed to it and 
have been permanently debilitated by 
malaria. Tho question pertinent to the 
subject arisos:-- What if a few comforts and 
advantages come to us and we have to pay 
such a heavy pricosfor them ? 


= It is thus clear from the above that rail- 
ways are alsoa great source of infection 
and spread the contagion of any disease 
| around: Lest I may be misunderstood 
1 should point out that it is not intended 
to run down the railway system which like 
y other thing in tho world has a good 
to say for it. Whatis meant here is 


we h the ACTA Baie nA DA vers BRE Reo neca a 


tages in the balance of human 9 
and to suggest if possible wha 
comparatively less harmful. As re, 
the latter point it will do to quot 
op.nion of the Modern Review i 
In one of its Editorial notes, it | 


the last word in science and that som 
countries like France and America h 
realised the truth of this remark and the, 
spend more on their public roads than o 
railway lines, Public Roads can bo avail 
ble for all kinds of wheeled traffic, wh: 
the railway lines can accomodate on 
one. Moreover they do not absorb. ly 
much of useful land which if brought under 
cultivation could be turned into gold. As 
for infection, it requires no logie to prove 
that inspite of all precautionary measures 
that are taken, quarantines and the li 
contagious diseases have spread. This is 
qutie a new and lamentable feature in t] le 
history of the Indigh nation. Beubonic 
and pneumonic plague, pneumonia, an 
particularly influenza are purely out- 
landish scourges. m 

And what justification possibly could there 
be for the loss of human life and cattle 
one daily hears of in connection with ra 
accidents ? The piteous cries of passen 
that were killed in the railway accident 
near Mewa Nanda are still ringing in 
ears. Similarly the ghastly echoes of the 
Laddhowal tragedy have not yet died out 
So much for the other. dark side 
picture that railways present. Canals 
for the time being, a very productive me 
of irrigation and consequent cultiv 
But it should never be forgotten that t 
aro also the source of much mi 1 

True, they fertilise many a vir 
but it connot be too strongly poi 
that they take away much ix "nod 

wo 


strength of the soil that is al 
cultivation. The produce of 
irrigated by canals is generally : a 
to well-water or rain-water produ 
ther do men and animals fare be 
have introduced mds 


wn. And 
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Bengal has its woeful tale of depopulated of the man of the field. We have seen 
cities and big flourishing towns,which were whit penalties we have to pay under this ~ 
. once very beautiful trade centres and the system of monopolistic capitalism, we have 
E: whereof eminent historians and seen how corporations and municipalitits 
statesmen have sung in unmistakable and even big Government departments 
terms. Canals and railways, it needs no first cripple people by introducing elabo- 
logic to prove have, changed tho geogra- rate machinery and afterwards when they 
|| phical conditions of India in our verylife- have become accustomed to it, it is all of a 
time. sudden withheld leaving ‘the people to 
Hit may nob be admitted, but it is Curse their lot. We have seen how even 
हि 1.5 true that canals have given the primary requisites of human life, such 
| rise to much litigation and made Indians a 2S light and water could be shut out from 
“nation of litigants. While India and the inhabitants of Amritsar during the 
f Indians are all losers by this transac- fateful days of the martial law regime. 
j tion, it is really tho Buropean Companies, And what about the vast army of idlers 
2 Ralli, Sunday Patrick otc. that thrive and in Engtand, in India and in almost every 
enjoy all tho benefit that extra cultivation other country, the problem of the day? 
brings leaving the people 6f.the soil to They are thredtening the peace of the 
snatch each other's bread and to cub each  world^no loss than they are troubling Eng- 
other's throat for the same. Drunkenness land at the present moment. 
comes to boot as a result of the penetra- 
tion of Civilizatiorf or more correctly 
syphlisation heralded by these modern 
things with all their blinding glare 
| and with all they mean in the secluded and 
comparatively contented interior of the 
_ country leaving both the zemindars and teñ- 
— ants permanent dobtors and quite atthe 
mercy of menoy-lenders and agricultural 
banks. Sir James Anthony Froule spoke 
out the naked truth when he said that 
— three things usher in Occidental civiliza- 
tion and Occidental occupation everywhoero र डक 
0$2., priests, ( 3 STET : 30६ industrialist brother! beware lest 
-, priests, (gun) powder and port wine. It i T 
is not at all strange that Lord Ronaldshay, the wrath of God come upon thee. Don 
Sir Valentine Chirol, Sir George Lloyd tly Manu HR vision is invariably 
or other British politicians saw in tho Prophetic. Ib was not all in vain that 
non-co-operation movement an attempt to Christ said “Blossed are the poor for they 
remove all vestige of this blessed or will seo God". There is a sure conem 
cursed civilization (whatever it is). tion between Mammon and Uarighteous- 
noss. Simple habits and godliness go hand 
in hand. Tuen thy steps from this comp- 
_licated industrialism of the present day 
and revert to the old era of peace, power 
and plenty. DWG 


Then, who will hear the silent cries of | 
babies that are burnt in the wombs of | 
their mothers working in big mills and 
concerns not only in the West but also in 
somo. parts of India? And the tale of 
debauchery that is the direct result of the 
unnatural commingling of men and wo- 
men in factories and mines will never be 
told to effect. ‘The late cry of poor Hira 
and her father Gangadhar in the tea-plan- 
tations of Assam scems also a ery in the 
wilderness, 

\ 
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_ And this capitalism; ‘whero will it lead 
and land us? The mass of Indian 
ts DU under the thumb of these capita- 

s who indulge in sport, their rings and 
ldtions and who prosper at the cost 
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JBeing a heterodox person I have not that 
'«ejudice against the Puranas which some 
 youhave. So I give my mental faculties 
mt licence and relaxation which the study 

more abstruse subjects makes necessary 

a kind of mental holiday. Sol enjoy 
1 occasions the music and mystic abandon- 
ent which ths Bhagawata Purana 
fords to mo. And now and then I make 
ccursions into the lesser Puranas,as 1 did 
tiely into Kalki. The great Sage Vydsa 
ust have lived very long,as he is supposed 
= be living still,to pass through such 


mied development of style as is represen- p 


di by different Puranas, Bhagawata and 
ulki for example. There are poor 
iiitations of “himself’, or great improve- 
ents in his style, or many personalities 
ust have informed his saintly fram? to 
wmit of such variety of diction, as if he 
us striving to express himself in some 
r‘ge rythinic measure, as we find in thas 
anl song of the milk-maids and in the 
mnu of Sushanta to Kalki. Almost 
ciognisable echoes of .cach other we catch 
p read both. 


It 800115 somewhat regrettable that so 
many second rate poets of Sanskrit trie 
| Secure immortality for their composi- 
i through anonymity or rather 
uder the cloak of the revered Vyasa. 


‘The author of Kalki Purana is a poet of 
» mean order as can baseen from his style 
matter, though ho can not be placed 
1. the same pedestal as the author of 

igawata. »Porhaps ho felt some justi- 
for his cloak on the „basis of 
tion, and may have consoled himself 

idea that he was privileged to be 
im for the spiritual cummunica- 
anciént seer reputed to be still 
| like the Theosophical 
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GENERALLY OF THE PURANAS. 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwa BB) 


»- 
By the way this Purana has more to say - 
about the great  Hajarshis whom the 
Theosophsits have exploited for their mystic — 
or mistic cult, than the few lines which 
Bhagawata Purana devotes to them. Un- 
fortunately for Theosophy these Rajarshis 
instead of being Jivanmuktas, are described — 
in the Kalki Purana as warriors and rulers —— 
of the Satya-Yuga who are still waiting t 
marry and leave dynasties, about four 
hundred thousand "years hence when th 
Satya-Yuga is to be inaugurated. Rather a 
long and tedious period to wait for those - 
who wish to see the Heavenly Kingdoi 
established on earth, when^all sin and evi 
will be destroyed and goodness and righte- 
ousness will be established but wesmust 
“not lose patience with the Puranas which | 
love to deal with geological and cosmk 
periodi. And who that has some kn ow 
ledge of human nature can quarrel y 
them for almost “divino” patience wath and 
toleration of evil, which systems of ethic 
and legislative institutions seem well nigh 
helpless to eradicate, or even to dim 


It seems to me that if mankind can 
come good in four hundred thousand ye 
finally, it is a most hopeful and opt 
expectation, because many men ki 
their own nature intimately des 
such a thing happening before thé 
solution of this earth —a local pralaya, a: 
a seb s I have often thought ove: 
question what these Puranas : 
orthodox Hindu whose religion has be 
hinged on these treatises take 
be divinely inspired works of min 
which contain nothing but abso 
and this belief is after all like | 
of all religious Sects with r 
sacred scriptures. The 1 
to^be according to th 16. 


[ 
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where. In various Puranas it is clearly said 
that they are intended for those who can 
understand religion better in the form of 
stories and parables than in the more so- 
lid and perhaps drier forms of philoso- 
phic enunciation. Oshers hold that they 
belong to that period of human evolution 
when Bhakti or devotion comes to take pre- 
.cedence over knowledge in matters of 
religion. There is no doubt that a softer 
atinosphere, more emotional and perhaps 
weeker thin is to be found in the more 
vigorous hymus of Veda pervades these 
treatises, but it seems to be associated 
with a neglect or deterioration of the in- 
tellect. This view is strongly upheld by the 
more protestan5 and iconoclastic sehools 
which began with rational Vaishnavas like 
Kabir, and have culminated with the vio- 
lent protest of the Brihma and Arya Sama- 
jes inth»se days, the latter of which looks 
upon them as productions of minds muddl- 
ed by the visions of Hashish. In my hum- 
ble opinion both views are extreme and 
one-sided. The Purana however imperfect- 
ly expressed has a due place in the evolu- 
tionof the human consciousness, religious 
or otherwise. It is the symbol of the 
age of novel and romance with a high pur- 
pose. Ít aims at teaching great religious 
and social truths by means of stories which 
can entertain and hold the-xttention of 
men and women and children whom phil- 
osophical exegesis would send off dosing, 
and the majority of humans are in that stage 
still. We are in fact living in that very era 
in these times. The nineteenth century and 
the twentieth are pre-eminently the age 
of the novel for all purpose, and there is 
no doubt that the novel is being used 
for educative purposes by many writers. 
Jb is used for entertainment and killing 
the time of the upper class ** unemployed ” 
no doubt, but in a very great measure 
jt is being used for educative and pro- 
paganda purposes. Even those who, have 
been dealing with philosophical abstrac- 
tions all their lives are often more 
powerfully impressed by a high aimed story 
which brings the mind in -touch with 
- more concrete forms of conception. The 


tie 
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home to one far more powerfully by r 
ding or witnessing a drama like Te 
Istoy’s, * Living Dead " than by reading 
a hundred platitudes about ethics & 
abstract statements. That is why a E 
ving example of self-sacrifice is 
potent incitement to deeds of sacrié 
than a cartloads of books and a ca 
crete story is nearer to a happen! 
than abstract teaching of virtues. Tt 
is the function which the Purana has tre 
to fulfll in its own way. It has 
well said that mythology is the poet 
of religion. And as the Afyan 11110 he 
as elsewhere has tried to deal with 6 
mic facts also in the light 


of hs 
conscjousness, in other words has tr 
to see and fsel the purpose of Gi 


running through the veins of creation e 
nature if you please it has cast tha 
facts of general evolution into the 10016 ७ 


dess anthropomorphic forms, even wha 


they did not strictly speaking lend thes 
selves to this process. We seo this poets 
tendency in the Veda where however 1t: 
less veiled and hene» less liable to m 
apprehension. There we witness the play! 


duty inthe forces and ००082 M 
nature, which according to spiritual 


blind anthropologists created religion! 
frightening man with what he did B 
understand. Does he understand the 
things now, very much better ? Only a fe 
processes of a more immediate characte 
a few links in the unlimited chain | 
causation, and then a gulf anda blam 
Let him who cares or can, be proud | 
this achievement. But it does not E 
up even agnostics like Huxley and Herbs 


Spencer. These men have expres 
their awe bordering on worship, befe 
the incomprehensible mystery whi 


works behind natuce like a living mir 
and Herbert Spencer finds it impossil 
to concieve of force as anything differe 
from Will, and Huxley and Tyndal t 
latter of whom can not help, bei 
struck with the crystalising water a8 
freezes before a magnifying lantern 
the work of intelligent’ ininds, of fai 
spirits--can not understand ००३४० दी 


gyuth of scd 900006979[97५8/#/७70/% ९0:0३ Digtizediyces tenmsnaSanatter or force, 
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xis had tried to conceive them as such. tales. One can see it clearly enough if 

ind Huxley openly confesses that while one seriously studied them without bias, 

SJedeallsm has some basis, materialism as we find ın a series of 155 ures which | 
as no legs to stand upon, and if the were delivered at Cambridge or Oxford by - 
»;hoice were offered to him tochoose be- a learned man. They came to my hand | 
‘ween idealism and materialism which he many years ago, but I lost trace of them | 
is an agnostic is not bound to accept and have never been ableto find them 
Ine would assuredly chose idealism. though Ishouldso much like to have them. 
While these giants think like that tho But it is not difficult to see that the Pu- 
pigmies of science strut about on the xrara js adumberatingthe lifting of the  -— 
fields of denial, and those who are edu- carth out of the sea by volcanic forces, as a 
coated by these pigmies spread their “boar digs up the earth a moie appro- 
tales of self-conciet still more. We have priate image could not Be fancied by a 
mo quarrz] with them, for they are within poet though it may be repellent to the Se- 
their rights assuredly. Coming back to mitic mind. The titan at work to make 
tihe Puranas wo:find that their poctiy the land rise above the waters and —— 
1188 become still more anthropomorphic. make it habitable by sentient creatures, 
Whatever discredit may have been cast is it? not rescuing Veda knowledge, evo- 3 


on anthropomorphism, it iss nothing so lution of Mind in nature through her 
wery bad after all, as we nave said before. children ? Then the aquatic life and life 
Hor it seesthe mind behind dead nature that is amphibious, then the animal life 
ait one leap while tho philosophic mind on land, and at last man the pigmy com- 
dioes it with a number of steps that pared to these giants and demons, who | 
would not matter if these steps were overcomes them. though diminuitive in 

always facts, but they are often the  size—the Vamana. The allegory of  -— 
Wikalpa of fancy or Theory and hypo-. the -three steps of the ‘Vishnu 
theses. And why should not the less as the sun who encompasses heaven 
sophisticated minds be allowed that pri- and earth, and the deeper truth of the 
wilege and play and rejoice in the realm Spirit triumphant over earth and sky | 
of dream and fancy poetry which after and transcending these as the Vedic 
all is as truo finally in the light of the version is, is more rational E ` 
ove facts, and leave the more sophis- anthropomorphic than the Puranic. Then 
tiicated and those whose intellectual you see the Rama of the Axe, when man 
mcbivities have caused an atrophy of is fighting against stronger beasts with the 
heir emotions and fancy tostew in their help of flint tied at the end of 2 
Own misery such as Darwin and Mill which gives it enormous momentum and of 
pi 089 they were suffering from to him greater superiority in the agowot ` | 
per regret. Asa human being I have flint and metal tools and weapons. Then | 
s. sympathise with these intellectual the Rama of the Bow when man gain: 


ientific giants for their loss for I too still greater superiority over the beasts, 
lave suffered from it no less than with a prey and his enemies by being able to ill 
owlin my poultry-yard who being lame from a distance thus causing the pi 
ince it was a smat chicken has deve- to over-awe the giants still 
oped one leg at the expense of the other. 
ut joking apart, it is a serious lo:sto } "i ^ 
er an ‘atrophy of feelings and fancy Again the triumph of mind over br ९ 
he over-exercise of intellectual facul- matter. Then we see the shepher 
which I would certainly not like ploughman-Krishna and Balram ty 
friendly creature to suffer. this man in his pastoral anda 


6 must not forget thatthe Puranas evolution. Again manila tH 


l with cosmic processes also though "o5 merely as prey in th 
hey put them i icating them and usin na more 
ey pub them in the 05918 Sn: Bot t S3 Foun j * 


TER : * . 


pc 


humane fashion. And agriculture adding 
to his productivity of food-stuffs and 
increase of his race which lived and throve 
more meagrely before. He is in possession 
of fire already to cook and to weld, and 
is thus in a .stil more independent 
position than the animals and those who 
did not cook. The wealth of starch in the 
cereals would be inavailable to man as 
food for he can not digest them well with- 
out cooking and bursting the cellusose 
sack which preserves them against decay 


and digestion. , Lastly comes Buddha the 


enlightened, when human intellect begins 
to grow beyond feelings and fancy. This 
is typified by Buddha. Man is awakening 
from dream and fancy to intellectual 
power. He questions and denies eyery- 
thing which can not be proved. He is 
anxious to understand also what he has 


felt. And its culmination is in the age 
when intellect altogether denies all 


feeling on which finally it rests, and thus 
undoes itself by destroying its own basis. 


In the times to come the reign of feeling 
will bé established when they are purified 
of all irrationality, and man grasps the 
fundamentals of knowledge in direct 
perception adumberated in the Para- 
pratyaksha, supreme perception of Patanj- 
a] and even Buddha himself. In this age 
man has been entering the era of personal 
freedom, freedom of thought and action, 
freedom from all authority which in his 
childhood kept him within the bounds of 
ethical law. He feels the need ‘and 
pressure of this freedom from within 
him for it is the very element of the 
Spirit which is free from all limits of time 


and space and causation. Manu has 
clearly hinted at it abd elsewhere the 
words Swarajyam-adhigacchati point the 
same way. But as his nature is not 


purified and his passions are not subdued 
he tends to anarchy in his personal and 
Social organism. It is the feeling of inner 
power and inner freedom inéapable of 
expressing itself in the body and its 
environment, breaking out in disregard of 
moral and social law. And this typifies 
the Age of Kali, the age of dark passione. 


KALKI PURANAM, A STUDY: 


and self-indulgence which represent sin 
and evil. When this age reaches its 
culmination--see the geneological tree of 
Kalki and his race given in the Kalkj 
purana, where all the evil passions and 
selfish desires of mankind form this group 
and man begins to feel the terrible in- 
convenience caused by his own licence and 
self-indulgence, the cosmic mind——Vishnt 
once more puts forth another wave of 
moral evolution to perfect man, as it 
happens in the individual also, 
which represents the cosmic drama ona 
small or microcosmic scale. This is the 
Avatara of Kalki who comes to destroy 
all evil and perversity in the world. li 
seems .to me that although there must 
have been individual types, one or many 
who répresented the advance of life or 
mankind, onthe whole I am inclined to 
think that a genoral upLft of mankind or 
life was meant by an Avatare of Vishnu 
the all-pervading Spirit. If you wish to 
see the unveiled philosophy of this process 
read it in the Gita where after enumerat- 
ing his Vibhutis or powers and manifesta- 
tions he sums up by saying, ‘ What is the 
good of enumerating these in detail; I stand 
supporting the whole of this universe with 
a mere fraction of myself. Note the 
allusion tothe Purusha Sukta here, and the 
unveiling of the secret of Avatara as the 
universal stress of life for self-expression 
and higher and higher reaches of cons: 
ciousness. And the Puranas clearly tell us 
that their object is to place before man for 
his adoration and uplift and emancipation 
the story of the play of the Deity in His 
Universe to show man the wonder and 
marvel of it all, so that by its contempla- 
tion he may escape the dark caves ol 
materialism and spiritual despair and rise 
to the worship and nearness of God bj 
this spiritual vision. Jt is to make him 
recognise the Lila or play of Hvyolutior 
with aConscious moral mind behind it,whicl 
alone makes worship possibie. No one car 
worship a dark and purposeless proces: 
blind and unfeeling such as materialism 
places before man in its blindness. Fo 
who can be nore blind than he who car 
call that blind whose meanest processes— 

4 
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digestion etc, which go on without his 

knowledge within him, the  cleverest 

physician has not understood beyond a few 

meagre steps, and this understanding 

does not help him even to digest his 

food any better, but makes a dyspepetic 

of him which the natural man  igno- 

rant of these few steps is not, he 

leaving this process to accomplish its work 

by its own instinct or hidden wisdom. But 
‘the speciaf topic of Kalki purana is the 
‘future Icarnation of Vishnu, in whom the 
final hope of, righteousness and humanity 
!rests, As said before, his function is to 
' destroy all evil and establish the kingdom 
‘of righteousness on earth. What 18 ‘most 
interesting inthis connection is the fact 
(that all religions with perhaps a few recent 
‘exceptions entertain this hopo of “the 
«destrutction of evil and the establishment 
«of divine justice, with this difference that 
teach of them identifies this victory with its 
town faith and the destruction of all other 
ffaiths. If we were to examine the matter 
more deeply we shall find that this is duó 
tto. the reason that each religion identifies 
tall goodness and virtue with itself and is 
inclined to deny it to other religions owing 
tto want of knowledge on the part of 
tthe so called followers of that religion, 
cof the principles of other religions. It 
should not be difficult in this age when a 
pu of comparative religion has become 
available to all through translations of 
tthe sacred books of every religion that 
‘in spite of all minor differences which are 
chiefly based on dogmas and laying stress 
on the very things of form which aro not 
essential but which being formal are more 
easy to be observed than the principles of 
ethics and devofion to God and love and 
Justice towards one's Tellow beings, which 
te the kernel of each religion. but owing 
\ the moral struggle involved in their 
Servance are^hard to realise and conse- 
ently are conveniently neglected by the 
OWers and even instructors of religious 


B rines. If this fact were realised then 
ः ould be easy to see that the victory of 
religion-whatever name it may possess 


dtruth, so that every religion 


Would mean the Vigo Eo gb GAT 11809 610॥8 Calsoneadidiondthe3tiamaann dice a ves Eu 
| uplifting effect on the consciousness 
ee OS dé mo. NN os s d ‘al is al d: ms AMET 


could cJaim the victory as its own if if 
realised that goodness was the thing God 
wanted to finally triumph. This explains ' 
the wish of every faith for the. final 
triumph of itself. It will mean not the 
triumph of any particular form of belief, 
but the triumph of goodness alone. It 
would mean the triumph of not any 
religion but RELIGION which means 
Dharma, or Righteousness. lf we keep 
this in view the sectarian-looking character 
of the Kalki Purana will disappear, if it 
needs any other reason apart from the 
very names of the evils and vices against 
which Kalki is to strive and which he has 
to overcome. In this connection it is 
significant to mention that while Kalki is 
pictured as striving against the Jinas or 


"Buddhists, and has to destroy them along 


with Mlecchas, Buddha himself 18 accepted 
as an Incarnation of Vishnu who comes 
for the good of the wortd. If the writer 
of the Purana were familiar with other 
religions even as little as he was with 
Buddhism, he might have said the same 
thing concerning the prophets of other 
religions als0................ Notwithstanding, 
all these fine ideas lying behind the 
Puranas we must not take them too 
seriously as many people have done which 
has resulted in their being condemned 
equally violently by others. And for this 
reason it is a pity that these first- 
second-and third-rate poets have not given 
their own names as the authors of the _ 
works but palmed them off on Vyasa to 
give them that sanctity and authority 
which they would otherwise not hive 
acquired. That is the thing which has 
done the greatest mischief to the Puranic 


literature and those who like children. A 


have swallowed tie tales without 


straining at them. When you read a good 


story or see a noble drama being perform- 


ed you enjoy it and are uplifted by? its — 


inspiring theme although you know that 
the characters are fictitious and t Go 


piayers mere actors who will borlaugbingy J 


just after being martyred. CN 
The power of real art is that it appears 


el 


. the audience, It"would much detract from 

its influence if it were given out as an 
- actual happening and turned out to be 
fictitious. Jb seems to me that the aim of 
the Puranic writers was not very different 
from the writers of modern nobler fiction 
or idylls. Tennyson has treated the legend 
of Arthur in a somewhat different way from 
= the way, they had been treated before his 
= timus. He has lifted it into higher levels of 
. thought and beauty. This is not contrary 

- $o any truth, for the poet has a right 
to place before his readers a theme 
chastened and brought nearer to the ideal 
than it had been done by his predec- 
= essors for the uplifting of his audience. 

- And the Puranas have no less right in 


pbing to write the Puranas in a more 
- rational manner, and on more theistic 
lines lies with Guru Gobind Singh, who 
felt the need of*such literature and 
T to bring it in harmony with the 
meen Spirit of the age helived in. This can be 
€ seen from the different treatment not only 
= in style, which betrays their varied 
_ authorship, but the. different treatment 
of the same theme in different Puranas. 
oa ns Take the Prahlada legend in Bhagawata 
‘ Vishnu Puranas, and many other 
besides. Assuredly the models 
'ea« existing must have been in 
= the ken of the later authors. Yet they 
have treated them differently, improving 
i me instances and merely varying in 
This fact is used by unsympa- 
critics for showing up the con- 
ns in Puranie lore, but this is the 
ng which is really their merit, 
h shows that they did not most 
ly intend to deceive the people 
Natter of their authorship as they 
n raade to do by later interpola- 
probably, by stamping all of 
h Badarayana’s name.” Had they 
ended to be palm.d off originally 
ich, - consistency 
matter would have been 
as false witnesses in the law 
ive a perfectly consistent 
APP Sainysabor Uproste 
di spag vos it or throws a 
Ai Se a Fy cr E 


pursuing this method. The credit of at-. 


‘them up according to their poetical genius 


philosophic doctrine of tho Gita shoul 


Upivansite Harktyvadipaftectiox Elize Byrd d eisralidkeaspes 
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| 
E 


doubt on its veracity in the eyes of a wise 
judge. You notice this frankness in the 
case of the better kind of Puranas like the 
Bhagawata and the Vishnu especially. 
There are modern authors who | 
have tried in the interest of truth to 
write certain stories which are based on 
facts. Witness Tolstoy’s Resurrection, 
and probably Kreutzer Sonata. And one 
must admit it enhances the ethjcal value — 
of a work which is grounded on truth. 
But the author has to introduce many 
details of conversation and even occurren- | 
ces which may have happened as he. 
describes but are more likely to be 
imaginary. It seems to me that ina. 
lesser degree the authors of the Puranas 
have done the same on the basis of the 
current legends which they perhaps 
believed to be true. In any case the 
tendeticies of Cosmic evolution wh ch they 
have delineated in their Avatara Idylls 
were surely believed by them to be facts 
of universal history or rather geology or 
biology, ‘and though they have worked 


i 
| 


and fancy for uplifting their readers 0 
listeners they seemed conscious that they 
were not writing pure fiction but some 
thing which had to do. with cosmi 
truths. I am not prepared to deny tha 
certain heroes of antiquity were not taken 
by them as representatives of the type 
which they beheved Vishnu to symbolis 
though in this connection the 


not be overlooked, and the fact of a grea 
man uplifting humanity with the exampl 
of his lifo towards a godlier lifo is a thin 
which many people now-a-days overloo 
philosophically although they can not 
deny tho uplifting character of the li 
example of these great men. And why 
should not one attribute what is 800 
and great to God, and hero-worship fron 
which the corrupted forms of idol-worshi 
have sprung up, is a thing which need noi 
be despised in the matters of hum 
progress. It would do some good to thos 
who feel very hostile on this b to 
and Hero wor hip 
“Thus oven tho greatost iconoclasts likè 


4 prophet of Islam have a chance of 
being revered to a degree which falls short 
of worship only by courtesy and the 
severe protest of Islam against such 
tendencies. Budha, too, called himself a 
mere man though perhaps he allowed 
-himself to be denominated “Enlightened”, 
ibut a greater part of Idol-worship has 
sprung up from worshipping his chaityas 
tor images seb up in his memory afte. his 
iNirvana. And in these times we see the 
process of another iconoclast being almost 
worshipped by his followers 5hough 
tthere is a lesser chance of the worship 
mctualising in these days of intellectual 
sstrife, in the person of the foundar of the 
Arya Samaj. There is yet a chance for him 
(o be made into an idol if the agnostic ten- 
dlency of modern education is withdrawn, 
amd when less educated people form the 
congregation of the Arya Samaj than they 
dio now, Mahatma Gandhi for the reason 
tihat the greater mass of the illiterate 
form the bulk of his adinivers had almost 
piassed into the category of a minor Ava- 


tmra at least, though he is always protes- 


ting against the miraculous powers which 
bine masses have been attributing to him. 
Aind why not, pray ? Does not the Gita 
say? Yadyad vibhutimant Sataam Shri 
nuadurjitamev avo. Tadtadevavgacchat 
Jam mamatejoshasambhavam. Accord- 
gto this doctrine which the orthodox 
du can not repudiate that all powerful 
ad glorious and noble personalities.should 
७0) considered as born of a part of the 
plendour of Vashnu, even Napolean stands 
= fair chance of being identified with 
Eno ashe no doubt inwardly aspired 

er the custom of the later emperors 
. Rome when he put on the laurel crown 
| imitation of them. It may be that 
id not possess much godness but 
as legitimately conscious of an almost 


man sense of power till his day 


n 
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"n is: Xe 
set. If you will not take it too serions 


I wil say that if I werea writer ofa | 


Swami Dayananda 
pantheon of Avataras. Y om = 
attack on Hindu orthodoxy——apart from | 

its justice or otherwise would not deter 
me from doing that in spite of the 
Samajist's protest against turning a pe 
sonality info an Avatara who denoun 
the very idea of such beliefs, for the 
a very good precedent inthe perso 
Budha who launched a vigorous at 
on the Brahmanism of that day, b 
placed within that cat egory. And this 
not by those merely who said that he ha 
coms to delude the evil-minded and turn - 
them into materialists disbelieving the 

potency of the Mantras in order to mak 
them harmless against the good through 
this very unbelief, bub in a most serio e 
and reverentia] manner, by the aubhor of 

Gita-Govind, and  Tulsidass still lat 
about whose orthodoxy no questio 
arisen since they established thems 
as great poets and Bhaktas or devote 
This is saying no more or less than even 
what the Muslims better informed abou $e 
their religion believe that God has not lef | 
any pople or age without a guide © 
prophet. Thus there is many a mino 
avtara in my pantheon though I do 
belong to any orthodoxy............ But. 
promised to give you the result ol 
study of Kalki Purana, and hav 
indulging in these generalities 1 
Well this is the result of my study. There 
are a few things worth mentioning about 
the Purana in particular bub they ry 
few. And I will reserve them for a 
occasion, by which time I hope to 
to say anything about the matter 
trust you will do the same, to sa 
further trouble of writing. Es: 


Lj 


LJ 


^ 


| Shri Madhwacharya & Rishi Daya Nanda. 
go (By P.DHARM DEVA SIDDHANTLANKAR) 


— . In the October number of tl 
EU there appeared le wen’ NOR I would like to take up here what 
relating to the similarities between the ET : SH altruths and TSO 
doctrines preached by Shri Madhwa- ine eri Madhwechanys- ME 
— Charya and by our Acharya Rishi Daya N verges from the Mahabharat Tai 
MU iuh Canara where I have t n E Madhwacharya are especially 
been working since about a year and a कीर ken po of iu this E 
FP as preached व्या विष्णोगु णाः सर्वे, सत्या जीवेशयोभिंदा। 
Lu im 2 Uo ds ni सत्यो मिथो जीवभेदः, सत्यं च जगदीद्वशम्‌॥ | 
to me to go through the. works of Shri ameapa सत्योऽयं, पश्चमेद्‌ समन्वितः 
 Madhwacharya and to-day I propose to That is to say — All the attributes ot 
Ji before the readers’ of the’ Vedic. G@od——His. . Omnipresence Om 
Magazine ' some points of contact science, Omni-potence, Kindness ete, 
- between the doctrine held by the two are eternally true, (2) The difference 
minent Acharyas both of whom D2twéen the soul and God is eternally 
| were Aditya-Brahmacharis and Yogis true, (3) The difference among | 
JT believe that the comparative study of souls themselves is eternally true, (4 
4 18 kind will certainly be interesting to This Universe as it appears 18 7 
our readers not unreal (मिथ्या) as the Vedanti 
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— Shri Madhwacharya was a great believe and (5) The cycle of the world i 
Id igious Pod peat है रह की also real. Those of our readers who hay 
ourished in the thirteenth century arefully gone through the works 
Ur like Shri Shankaracharya but like 2% Acharya Rishi Daya Nanda will 
Swami Daya Nanda Saraswati he once observe that both these emmen 
“mainly look his stand on dualistic Acharyas are quite ab one on th 
Philosophy. He was strongly opposed points. Shri Madhwacharya then | 
2 . "Maya Vad of Shri Shankara- Que OPS ED that there are 

MEUS condemnation of the differences which exist under 
t theory, he goes so far as to call circumstances, in all conditions, 
followers Of Shri Shankaracharya in all times. These differences In 

See! Ralshacas. In this own words are the following :— 

ter he has certainly gone a step जीवेशयोभिदा चैव, जीवभेद! पररूपरम्‌। 
j pen Rishi NUR. Nanda im. जडेशयोजडानां च, जड़ जीव भिदा तथा ॥ 
bis because perhaps he strongly felt : 
effect of the theory’of illusion पञ्च मेदा इमे नित्याः, सर्वावस्थासु नित्यश 
Ao inertia and irreligion. How STT च न हीयन्ते,तारतम्यं च सवदा॥ o 
terpretation of the Upanishads, Ho भा० arqa निगयः 
d the Bhagwadgita 


iscuss her 


oinei pion coocion CHa), seeds (2) the differa 


= 
-— 
EM 


among the souls themselves as al- 
ready pointed out, (3) the difference 
between the inanimate objects and God 
(4) the difference between various 
inanimate objects and (5) The differ- 
ence between the souls and inanimate 
objects, all these five differences do 
never cease under any circumstances 
and at any time. Even the emancipa- 
ted soul or मुक्त जीच is different from 
God. I need not remark here that 
Rishi Daya Nanda sees eye to eye with 
Shri Madwacharya on all these -points. 
Both of them take their stand. on the 
Vedas, though the former quotes freely 
from the Puranas also. Let me 


hasten to point out other points of. 


contact between the doctrines held by 
the two Acharyas. 
ड 


(2). As regards the Vedas the posi- 
tion of Shri Madhwa Acharya and Rishi 
Daya Nanda is mainly the same. 
Not only do both regard the Vedas 
as final authority in all matters but 
they are also atone is asserting that 
all the Mantras of the Vedas have got 
three meanings which are generally 
known as आध्यात्मिक (Individual) आधि- 
भौतिक (social) and आधिदेविक or 
(cosmic) स्ववेदेषु त्रयोऽर्थाः that is what 
Shri Madhwacharya states at the very 
outset of his commentary on the 
Rig Veda. Both these Acharyas are 
also of the same opinion regarding the 
terminology of the Vedas. To my 
surprise I found that Shri Madhwa- 
- eharya goes to the root-meaning of 
each and every word and believes like 
hi Daya Nanda that Agni, Mitra, 
Yaruna, Saraswati and all such names 
pre-eminently stand for God in the 

8. Like our Acharya he explains. 
the ords like .Soma and Yajnas in 


himself, so God is displeased with 
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their spiritual sense, In this respect 
his short notes on the Vedas are 
really of very great value to those who 
have a desire to know the inner 
meaning of the Vedic Mantras though 
in other matters their method may 
seems to be very defective. m. 
(3. Now I take up the question 
of idol-worship. 'lhe Vaishnavism of 
the present day as represented by the 
followers of Shri Madhwacharya lays 
so much stress on image-worship, that 
it seems difficult even to conceive 
that Shri Madhwacharya condemned 
ib strongly. While on one hand, we 
find the establishment of the very well- 
known Krishna-Temple at Udipi— 
the centre of Orthodoxy in south 
Canara attributed to Shri Madhwa- 
charya, on the hand toour as tonishment, 
we come across the following verses 
in the Madhwabhashya on the 
Chhandogya, Upanishat 1-14, ; 
न हान्यदन्यदित्येव, ध्यातं स्यात्पुरुषार्थेदम्‌ l 
अनर्थश्च भवेत्तस्माद, भ्रत्य राजेति बोघवत्‌ ॥ | 
राजपूजां यथा भृत्ये, कुयांद्राजञा हिनेस्तिहि | 
तद्वशत्वात्तथा भृत्य एवं नामादिकं d | 
उपास्ते ब्रह्मरूपेण, त ब्रह्माथेतराणि च। 
पातयन्ति तमस्यन्धे, तस्मान्नेक्षेत तांस्तथा ॥ te 
अचेतनमयोग्यं च, तथैवातात्विकं च यत्‌। | 
नोपासीतपरो ऽनर्थः, स्यात्तथोपासना SE 
माध्व छान्दोग्य भाष्य पृ. ६३० र 
The sum and substance of the 
above verses is that to meditate on a _ 
thing in a manner not in keeping with _ 
the real nature of that E an 
never lead to salvation and geal 
detrimental. As a king gets wroth 
a man who worships his servan 


who worship sun, moon and other 
objects (images 600) regarding them 
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tod. Whatever is inanimate should 
ever bs worshipped, because such 
worship is harmful. Shri Madhwa- 
 eharya has quoted these verses from 


~ ana jent book called साम संहिता in 


apport of his view. Later on he 
otes the following two passages from 


the books named as उपासना लक्षण and 
संकर्षण सूत्र respectively 
(a) न ह्यचेतनकं किञ्चित्फळदं स्यात्कदाचन | 


_तस्मादचेतनोपासां, न कुयोत्कापि कश्चन ॥ 
p अचेतनासत्यान्यनुपास्यान्यफलत्वविपय- 
n याभ्य 


t can give us any fruit or fulfil 
desires. Therefore none should 


‘he Sankarshan Sutra above quoted 
ins -that inanimate and unreal 
ects: should never be worshipped 
ecause in the first place, they can 
"n fulfil our desires and in the second 
place, the worship of such objects leads 

undesirable results. Could even 
i ami Daya Nanda condemn idolatry 

stronger terms than these? I 
ember when last year on the 
jon of a big festival at Udipi, I 
ed the place and had a talk with the 
mi of the Adhmar Math, I quoted 
ve verses from Shri Madhwa- 
1S works and asked him to 
ress his views on the subject. He 
ed that Shri Madhwacharya did 
lay stress on image-worship, but 


B. 


‘Adhmar Math in answer to my question 


"a — (by birth) lacking in i 


above virtues is surely a Shudra (द | 
r Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 


he once more told me that they a 
not regard image-worship as an 
essential thing after passing a few 
early stages. Undoubtedly it seems 
clear, that though Shri Madhwacharya 
was personally not in favour of | 
worship, (or was rather opposed to it) 
he made a compromise in the matter 
saying that it could be recommended | 
for the beginners. It only shows that 
like our Acharya Rishi Daya Nanda he 


could not entirely go ahead. of his 
times. 
(4) Tet us see now what were the 


views of.Shri Madhwacharya regarding | 
the caste-system. The Swami of the 


about this subject said that the Acharya 
has not said anything either for or 
against the. caste-system. But my 
study of the works of Shri Madhwa- 
charya leads me to the conclusion that | 
in this important matter also he held 
the same views as our Acharya Rishi 
Dayananda In Shri Madhwacharya’s 


गीता तात्पर्य्यं we across the 


following verse throwing light on the 
views of the Acharya on the caste- 
system ; 


अधिकाश्च द्‌ गुणाः gr, ब्राह्मणादिःस उच्यते | 
ब्राह्मणों प्यल्प गुणकः, शाद्र एवेतिकीतिंतः ॥ 
गीता तात्पर्य अ० १८ qo ७०२ 


come 


$ 
| 


Which indisputably means—if 
above-mentioned virtues i. e. self- 
denial, cleanliness, forgiveness etc are 
found more in a man born in the 
Shudra family than in a man belongin 
to the Brakman family, that Shudra 
(by birth) is certainly said to be 
Brahman, while on the other hand 


F 


Is it not this asserting in the most 
“unmistakable terms that the Varnas 
‘are to be determin by merits and not by 
‘birth? Is not then Shri Madhwa- 
‘charya at one with Rishi Daya Nanda 
on this matter of importance also ? 
(Certainly he is. In the गोता भाष्य while 
commenting on the fourth chapter of 
the Bhagavadgita Shri Madhwacharya 
‘makes it clear that Brahman is one, 
in whom the element of harmony or 


*सत्व is predominant, Kshatriya .is one 


‘in whom the element of motion or रजस्‌ 
‘dominates and so on. * 


सात्विको ब्राह्मण: | सात्विक राजसः क्षत्रिय | 
राजसतामसो वैश्यः । तामसः mm इति गुण 
विभागः | कर्म विभागस्तु शमो दम इत्यादिना 
SER | 
-Tt is for the readers to judge whether 
‘the above quoted passages give tone to 
the Varna Vyavastha based on merits 
‘or not. It is interesting in this con- 
“nection to note that the same 
‘Shri Madhwacharya, among whose 
followers to-day the hereditary caste- 
या and untouchability have found 
strong hold,converted many fishermen 
belonging to the so-called untouchable 
classes into Brahmans. This is too 
‘Well-known a fact to require any proof. 
any of the Shivali Brahmans to-day 
mit plainly that they originally 
1 Even 


elonged to the fiskerman class. 
to ‘this day in some parts a woman 
belonging, to the Shivali Brahman 
community has to fish* in water on the 
occasion of her marriage ceremony, of 
course in memory of her original caste. 
e same thing is also true about 
Hamanujacharya who converted 
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-him to enter Krishna Temple at Ui j 


ns who even to-day while Sn 


AMI 


1 AS t 
reciting the name of their Gotra use | 
a word which shows that origin. 
they belonged to the community i 
toddy-drawers. "There can not be th 


Madhwacharya who took such a 
practical step in the direction 
elevating the Depressed classes - was — 
really a very great socialreformer. It | 
is also known to every man in Td e 
parts that Shri Vadi Raj Swami th 
successor of Shri Madhwacharya re- | 
garded Kanak Das——a man ‘belo 
to the untouchable class as the greatest 
devotee of Vishnu and that he allowed 


Boo 

This untouchable was the most | 
favourite disciple of Shri Vadi . 

Swami. E ; a 

(5). Closely connected with the - 


question of castesystem is the righ f 
studying the Holy scriptures. " The. 
prevalent Pauranic idea is that Shudras — 
and: females are not entitled to study | 
the Vedas. Now practically aH persons. 
not belonging to ‘the Brahman class 
are debarred from the study of 


Vedas in the Madras Presidency. But 


the following verses from 
Madhwacbarya's commentary On 
Vedant may form an hi 


on this subjects :— pe 
अन्त्यजा अपि ये भक्ता नामज्ञानाधिकारिण; | 
स्त्रीशूद्र ब्रह्मबन्धूनां, तन्त्रज्ञानेऽधिंकारिता ॥ 
आहुरप्युत्तम ख्रीणामधिकारं तु ६ 
यथोर्वशी यमी चैव, शच्थाद्याश्च तथा पशा; ॥ 


of God and Shudras as well as 
females have full right to studying 
e Shastras (including the Vedas for 
iig word तन्त does not exclude them) 
Then the names of Urvashi, Yaini 
— Shachi and other women of ancient 
days have been cited and ii is expressly 
stated that noble women are certainly 
. entitled to study the Vedas. There 
may be some a doubt as to whether 
according to Shri Madhwacharya 
Shudras have a right to study the 
holy scriptures or not (though the 
P abovequoted speak for it) but as 
Eu the right of famales there can 
is 101 be the least shadow^of a doubt 


(6). When we compare the doc- 
. "rines held by the two Acharyas regard- 
ing the primeval and efficient causes 
of the universe, we find that both 
of them are 86 one with each other 
in believing that matter is the primeval 
. cause or the Upadan Karan of the 
= world, while as God is the efficient 
cause or निमित्त कारण. They also agree 
holding that the cycle of the 
verse (प्रवाह) is beginningless and 


en The following verses from 
e works of Shri Madhwacharya will 
8 the point clear 


` अगतो मूलमप्येष, निमित्तं न विकारवान | 
Pic. छात्दांग्यभाष्य To ६२३ 
i God is the efficient cause of the 


अव्यय़ो5यं(जगदुवृक्ष:) प्रवाहेण,स्वसक्तज्ञानहेतिना 


The cycle of the universe is 
or eternal. I -need not 
readers who have read the 
our Acharya that Rishi 


on t nm ont. 


हा Vaid iecit cthen, bold dhatdbe animal BAC 


SHRI MADHWACHRYA AND RISHI DAYA NANDA. 


(7). There is yet much 3 
written but I leave it for some other 
occasion to point ont other points of 
contact and difference between the 


doctrines held by the two eminent | 
Acharyas. It is enerally said 
by those who take exception to 


Rishi Daya Nand’s position regarding 
interpolations in the anciet books 
that the statements of this kind are. 
unfounded. Here I want to invite 
the attention of such critics to the 
‘following statement of Shri Madhwa- 
charya made by him in the महाभारत 


तात्पय॒ निणय | 


कचिद्‌ ग्रन्थान्‌ प्रक्षिपन्ति, कचिदन्तरितानपि। 
कुयु + RAA व्यत्यासं, प्रमादात्कचिदन्यथा॥ | 
अनुत्सन्ना अपि ग्रन्थाः,व्याक्ुळा इति सवशः। | 
उत्लन्नाःप्रायशाः सर्वे, कोट्यंशोऽपि न वतते ॥ 

Ho WI» तात्पर्यनिर्णय Fo ९०७ 


i. ८., Almost all the ancient books have: 
been lost now. Even one-croreth of 
the total number of ancient works is 
not available. And in the books 
available at present many things have 
been interpolated, some portions 
omitted, others altered out of : 
sometimes even  deleberately. Thus 
the whole thing is in a tapsy turvy 
condition. Does not this statemen 
gives countenance to Rishi Day 
Nand’s views on the subject! Let th 
critics judge for themselves, Rish 
Daya  Nand's interpretation of th 
Upanishads and the Vedant is just in 
keéping with the exposition of these 
works as made by Shri Madhwachatya. 
It is also noteworthy in this connec- 
tion that both these eminent Acharyas 
are of the same opinion regarding he 
Yajnas enjoined by the Shastras. 4 oth 


are not . Vedas 


» 


PID, Dr a se 


sanctioned by ti 


= जे. 
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E 3 the study of the works of Rishi 
. Daya Nanda in the light of the works 
of other Acharyas of the same type will 
certainly lead us to the conclusion that 
our Acharya did not give expression to 
ideas invented by himself, but that 
he strained every nerve to preach 


544. 
once more the almost forgotton truths 
of the Vedic Dharma. The more we 
study the works of other Acharyas the - 
more we will be impressed: with the 
sublimity and truth of Rishi Daya | 
Nand’s teachings. ORAE 


— IM mn 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


VI 
THE ASCETIC. NA 


b 

After his voluntary exile from home, 
Dayananda had been practically* without 
a penny. Asif his poverty had- not yet 
been complete, he took, st the close of 
Kumbha, that mighty vow of 
renunciation and asceticism. He withdrew 
once more from the world of suffering and 
activity. On the former  occasion* he 
had receded for his own salvation. It 
was physical death that had appalled him 
as an apparition, and he had fled into the 
bosom of ‘mother nature’ for shelter and 

. repose. Inthe midst of his roamings he 
had met a gifted Guru, whose eyelessness 
had given him vision intuitional, what 
Krishna in the Gita calls Eye Divine. He 
was convinced that he was immortal, and 
to test the potency of the charm, he had 
gone out to see death face to face once 
more. The Guru had laid on him the 
burden of succouring the whole human 
family. For a huge humanitarian effort 
he had now left the cosy shades of seclu- 
ded wildernesses. The peaceful hermit had 
come out to thunder over the roaring 
babbles of Kumbha. He had thundered, 
_ he had roared. But the babble of Kumbha 


E Here were masses of 
uman beings, living to all^appearances, 
ud yet dead, except only to hollow conven- 
on, that haggard spectre of lifeless 
perstition. His uncles and 


+ 


absolute : 
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fellows beings’ life—life more fearful than- 
death- drove him from Kumbha. Those 
that depended- for their felicity, both 
physical and spiritual, on a certain stream 
of water, nay on a step on its bank, not as 
a poetic flight in an idealistic dream, but ifn 
the prosaic sense of men of the world, wig | 
sought to physically bathe for beatitude — 
and pressed in an egrigious fashion toa — 
torrent of water, descended as they be- — 
lieved, in fact, from heaven,who with folded | 
hands prayed to it, prostrated before it, - 
more awful still, made their souls abject - 
before it in beggarly solicitation——t ee 
people enacting poetry in arhythmless life — 
of prosaic disharmony, were a miserable cd 
travesty of both poetry and religion. de 
The spectacle went into the core of - 
Dayananda's heart and stirred its inner- - 
most depths. He flung from him th 
scanty clothes he had. A copy 
Mahabhashya too, that had been with him, | 
and which in his wranglings with pandits — 
had formed his sole authority qu a- 
tic accuracy, he sent away to his guru. E 
the redemption of a misguided huma 
greater tapas was needed than had . 
sufficient for his own enlightenment 


" DAN 


of the shadows of Shivaratri. ~ d 


And now Dayanand might | 
naked, with only a loin-cloth o: 
bath he would seat himself in a 
that kept his private parts co 
the wet loin-cloth had dried, 
second loin-cloth to replace 


ns - 
| 


depended on offerings that the 
. accidental charity of a passer-by might 
| perchance place before him. It was so- 
- ini summer, it was so in winter, in rains, 
in ll; seasons. 

- During chilly nights of Pausha and 
Magha he might be observed sitting on the 
: sands without a shred of a cloth on 
Men in their mercy threw over him 
m Ns. when he was immersed jn his 
E led ¢ 3 j 
meditations, but as soon as he rose from 
m trance, he cast these away, and was 
in nature’s garb again. 


_ One moonlit night a Christian padre, 
accompanied by a high official, found hirn 
|: sit tti gin this- i fashion. His. well-built 
: body shone on the sand as a human movld 

of health and beauty. The- official was 

urious to know how the Swami could in 
ch bitter cold manage to sit without 


“20 
5 
clothes. The jocose vien in the clergyman 

| hard to control. The latter at once 
a AG out :— ex dat 
. “The Swami has abundance of nutri- 
ious food---Khir, Puri, Malpua. What 
ess has cold to effect a constitution 
; ofusely and daintily fed." 
. The Swami laughingly retorted : — 
4ess profusely, sir, than a Christian fa- 
er's,whose daily grace is pronounced over 
ered beasts and boiled eggs. Your 
siris said to generate heat. Will you 
take off your overcoat, your other 
ur shirt, your sweater, and all the 
f clothes, piled one on the other on 
body, and test the heat of your dainties 
he Pausha cold of the Ganges bank ?” . 
181 felt the point of: the remark 


Hee his jolly companion 
ed the Swami to please be serious,’ 
_ answer his query as regards his, 
he regarded a, miracle of’ ascetic: 


mply the force of. habit, With 


parts of the body covered, 
in, and yet again profusely 


az" epi है 
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Jui bespinoheofoleciorIhazcabiagroofeapoworby can be realised 


freezing chill. Even so have I habituate 
my whole body." d 
What an unassuming answer! Was not 
the Swami by these exercises preparing 
the ground for that compulsory asceticism 
which his zeal as reformer was to impose 
on him in later days, days of his 
undaunted denunciation of falsehood and | 
hypocrisy. With a prophets vision, he | 
had foreseen the force of opposition he 
would arouse by calling to bay the hydra- | 
headed monster of superstition, a preli- 
minary glimpse of which he had caught in - 
the persistent  perversities -of Kumbha 
pilgrims. Not that such life was his ifleal. 
Later when he had established for himself 
a position, a foothold, he clad himself in 
cotton, siik and wool, and lived in houses 
and cainps. Hurnan art is the glory of man's | 
capaeity as Creation's Lord. Made in the 
image of God he imitates God; he creates 
his own world out of the very world that 


d 


God has created for him. That is his 
special destiny. Comfort, instead of 
degrading, exalts him, provided that 


comfort is not sucked out of the bleeding | 
bodies of his brethren. 

It was in the course of theso roamings 
that Dayananda saw one day a woman 
throwing her dead baby into the Ganges, | 
and taking off the piece of cloth in which 
she had covered her child's corpse. Ashriek 
escaped her lips as she threw her darling | 
naked into the howling watery abyss. On 
inquiring it was found that it was indi- 
gence, penniless poverty that had com- | 
pelled the mother to strip her dead child - 
of his last clothing. India’s indigence 
stood painted here in clear colours, and | 
Dayananda to whom the intellectual bank- 
ruptcy of India had disclosed itself in the - 
panorama of Kumbha, saw a living picture 
of its economic poverty in this heartless 
act of an otherwise loving motherly dame. | 
His resolye of asceticism was redoubled. 
The ills of humanity could be cured onl; 
by taking those ills on one's self, | 
Dayananda became indigent, roamin 
naked, wandering homeless, having nothin g 


ix 


only by those that become poor, If 
Dayananda in later days could advocate the 
cause of the orphan, the widow, the 
dumb .sub-human creation, the down- 
trodden Shudra, anything and anybody that 
was in afflication, it was because he had 
passed through that furnace himself. 


Misery hardens man too, If adopted as a 
part of ordinary human life, it blunts the 
finer senses. The motive to remedy the 
ills of fellow-beings is, by the adoption of 
such life, taken away. Dayananda, there- 
fore, in the days he was busy preaching his 


time-worn gospel of the high destiny 
of man was humanly lodged. and 
humanly clad. He took ordinary human 


food, and lived in. ordinary human com 


———— 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE ATMA. 
In the Theosophist for March 1923 
‘appears an article, entitled The Mystic 
Intuition. The following extract from 
nt will enlighten the reader as to :the 
ifunction of the soul in the psychologi- 
‘cal composition of a living being: — 
There is another objection to the sense 
impressionist school, and an equally 
sserious ‘One. If, as it is said, sense- 
impressions are the root and ground and 
material of thought, what is it that in the 
mind has the faculty of comparing and 
«contrasting one impression with another? 
Mr. Karl Pearson, in. his book The 
Grammar of Science, compares the brain 
with a central telephone exchange, which 
‘receives messages or “calls” from senders 
in the form of sense-impressions, and the 
originality of the operator or clerk in this 
‘exchange he says, “is confined to im- 
ately following their behests or to 
fying their demands to the best of 
ity by the information stored in his 
The important things to consider, 
ing to Kar] Pearson,are the senders 
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“ions and sensations 


she opero Pussy dalversierd ayer Coldaion: Pie 


“s 
fort. It were ill-advised sympathy SEC ) 
all sympathy out. Mourning has its - 
place in human psychological disposition. | 
It softens the heart of man, and brings on - 
a inood. of kindness and affection. Yet 
the world has to go on and the affection to 
be a happy ambrosial feeling has to nerve. 
itself, and fall on other resoureés than x 
morbid melancholy t 


z 
Dayananda had -passed through thag 
melancholy mood. His asceticism stoo 
him in good stead when tho hour came of 
trial, But he was not an ascetic all 
his life Aseticism, as we said, was. 
preparation for the hard knocks of a 
of cheerful toil, It could not by itself be a 
goal; as some sects seem to have assumed, — | 


ny 


s 


more or less automatically, the dnstrue. - 
tions contained in tho messages. : But wa 
know very well that a central telephone — 
exchange cannot be efficiently carried 
without a degree of intelligence in an 
operator, without some capacity in the - 
operator to understand a message or ca. 
and use this intelligence to satisfy the | 
caller's wishes, which may vary every 
three or four minutes. The point is, tl ub 
we must assume a capacity in the mind to 


receive 
sensation, impression from impressi 
and also the mind must possess 


capacity to establish a relation bet 
itself and an object causing the sensa 
Anynumber of stored sense-impr 
will never produce something in the 
to distinguish one set of impressions 
another; such power cannot be the 

of an indefinite accumulation of imp 


Mind alone cannot produce 

reason of its own activity, a : 

sensations, as such, ean do 
ht Pow 


SAT 


"not. only are sensations the materials out 
of which - thoughts are constructed, but 
र Da at thouzhts avo produced by sensations, 
us ignoring any Thinker, any Knower. 
` Others, at the opposite extreme, look on 
thought as the result of the activity of the 
Thinker, initiated from within, instead of 
receiving any impulse from without, 
sensations being materials on which he 
employs his own inherent specific capacity 
but not a necessary condition of his 
ली "The full truth, as Dr. Besant 
points out, lies between these two views. 
— "Thought arises as a result of impulses 
received from sensation; yet unless there 
were an inherent capacity for linking 
these together, of organising them, of 
establishing relations between them, and 
also between them and the external world, 
ere would be really no thought at all. 
NS must be perception of the object 
" causing sensation, in order to produce 
BES thought, and when this recognition and 
M relationis effected, thought can be said to 
| &rise. It is necessary that the relation of 
Knower and Known be established, before 
any knowing becomes possible. Theis of 
course, is only a reflesiion down hore of 
. Being and Non-being. 
| ART AND THE ARTIST. 
. To thesame journal Mr. Jinarajadasa 
contributes an instructive paper on 
e Religion of Art". How Art is 
eflection of the Artist is set forth 
-= in the following lines:— 


ere is no such thing as an art which 

e separated from the artist as a man. 
is à transformer, bub if his character 
3 his art is coarse. It may not be 
ed as such, in his own generation. 
may have profligates creating in 
‘or in painting, and commanding 
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creates, there can be nothing in the artists 
life which is not important. A violinists 
thoughts, his words, his deeds, his ambi 
tions and his jealousies are reflected in the 
tones which he brings out from his violin. 
You can not separate the personal nature 
of the artist as he bodies forth. That is 
why sometimes you get a purer message of 
Art from some boy or girl who is playing 
or singing some simple thing than when 
that same thing is played by a virtuoso or 
sung by a prima donna. You are nearer 
to the heart of the thing, because the boy 
or girl is less spoiled by life; the personali- 
ty which, bodies forth, which reflects it, is 
purer, and so you come one step nearer to 
the eternal realm of Art. 


So close is this relation between Art 
and the artist's own personality —what 
he calls his “private life" —that I would 
say distinctly that, much as most Western 
artists are meat-eaters, they would be 
better artists if they were vegetarians. 
The very fact that a cruelty is imposed 
upon animals through one’s eating meat 
reflects itself in one’s art. You may not 
be “found out" in this generation, but you 
will certainly be found out when.the whole 
world is vegetarian, for it will then say: 
“This picture was painted by a meat- 
eating artist." I am putting this forcibly, 
so that you may understand the subtle 
relation which exists between every cell of 
the artist's body and the thing which he 
creatos. i 

ART AND COMMUNITY. 
` The soul of the community expresses 
itself in its Art. Says the writer-— 

Obviously there is a very close ro 
betweon Art and the ?ommunity and this 
close relation has been very strikingly put 
in a Chinese proverb. In China they put 
things in a quaint way, but what they say 
you never 1 orget. The proverb is this: 
“Tf you have two loaves. sell one and 5 
a lily.’ That isa magnificent saying; 
ig a statement of the greatness of a nation 
Our modern statesmen the 


think 0 


93889 ss (वीना BACPIe merely by s 
rldly 192 झरी the “loaves and thg 
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fishes," which the nation has for its own. 
But in a true ideal State, where every 
man is at his best, the ideal which a 
statesman will have before him for his 
country is that the State's organisation 
should be such that every man is given an 
opportunity to be at his best. 

Now, science cannot do that. Science 
can never appeal directly to the individual 
but Art can. It is Art which moulds the 
soul of a people and creates and civilises. 
Science comes merely to crown a civilisa- 
tion, but the moulding, the fashioning, the 
creating of a civilisation is done through 
Art. So powerful is this subtle «nfluence 
of Art, to awaken the hidden. bést in 
the individual, that I goso far as to say 
what may seem nonsense —that 
more Art there is in a nation the 
more business there is too. For when 
each individual is artistic, and responds 
to the massage of iife which Art can 
give, he is abigger individual, heis a 
more powerful dynamo of the forces of 
life. When thereafter he turns his mind 
tothe development of the nation’s res- 
ources, he sees the problem of business 
in a larger way. At once you ‘can see 
what an utter calamity you are courting 
if you let your State Orchestra disband, 


for want of money. The wealth of 
Sydney is not in its Wool Exchange 


| alone, it is also in this place, the Co- 


nservation of Music. Thousands come 
here to find: a little bit of themselves 
as souls, and a little discovery of yourself 
as a soul, even if it is only once or twice 
in three months or so, is quite enough 
to last you for the vest of the year, 
For all must grapple with the problem 
of life in a more .dignified and grander 
way as they grow. We have to realise 
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which he has. Indeed, when we begin 


to see the true values in life, then a 
well nurtured child, singing, dancing, 


playing, reveals more of the universe 
than a powerful savage who carves oub | 
for himself a kingdom. Indeed, such a 
“little child" shall lead mighty empires, 


MALARIA AND ITS CURE . 


Thefollowing extracts are taken from 
a learned article by Pramathanath 
Bose, B.Sc., contributed to the pages of 
The Calcutta Review for Feb. 1923:— 


There are two factors concerned in the 
propagation of malaria—the Anopheline 
mosquito, and the malarial parasite 
(Plasmodium malaria). Quinine has, of 
course, no action upon the former, and it 
does not appear to have perceptibly reduc- 
ed the activities of the 16७1. The reasons 
are not far to seek. The parasite which - 
causes malarial fever belongs to the lowest | 
order of the Animal Kingdom, the 
Protozoa. It has the rather unusual 
capacity of existing in asexual as well as 
sexual forms. Quinine kills the former, 
but has hardly any action upon the latter, 

In Mian Mir last year crescents were - 
exceedingly numerous in the blood of - 
European soldiers 


who were receiving " 
considerable amounts of quinine once or - 
twice a week, and in this respect, the - 
examination of their blood yielded d 
which were very different from mec 

obtained in the examination of the blood - 
of untreated natives. In the blood of the 
latter it was rare to find crescents. Re- 

lapses of fever which almost certai 
were brought about by the development | à 
the female crescents parthenogenetically — 


were also exceedingly frequent am 
the European troops, and it appea 
doubtful' whether the large dos 


quinine at intervals of a week 
éffect in preventing 
possible, therefore, t 
large doses of quimi 
haphazard mani 

Zep ay 


ne r 


t 
A 
UU 


. be increasing enormously the sources from 
which anopheles mosquitoes become 
infected," . 
- The dangers of quinine do not end here. 
Fever, called quinine fever, may be caused 
and maintained by the continuous use of 
quinine under certain circumstances. ‘This: 
is probably the case with many patients 
jn whom fever persists, notwithstanding 
the adminisration of large dosee of quinine 
फ़. Plehn is of opinion that quinine sets 
up a disintegration of the blood corpuscles, 
especially in persons whose blood cells are 
_ abnormal, more especially from ‘malaria; 
in the mildest cases this is hardly percepti- 
ble, but in serious cases, it may carse 
hemoglobinuria (Blackwater fever). In 
eee fevers no parasités are found in 
the blood, and signs of quinine intoxication 
are present ". The outbreak of black- 
wa rater fever has-been observed by various 
_ investigators “to immediately follow: the: 
B^ use of quinine, even in quite small doses. 
f 43 cases of blackwater fever which came 
. under F, Plehn's observation in Cameroon, 
_ 94 positively broke out a few hours after 
the administration of quinine; and of 55 
cases treated by A. Plehn in the same 
. place 48 of the attacks were directly caused 
= by quinine. Most of the attacks set in 
— $wo to four hours after the administration 
. of quinine; in. rarer cases, probably in 
consequence of retarded absorption, the 
attack commences later even as much as 
hours after. For this reason Koch 
made the assertion that blackwater 
0, as. a rule. is solely quinine poisoning 
ut malaria taking any part in the 
itjon. Baccelli made the same asser- 


n, again, quinine in large doses — and 
] doses are now considered by many 
ities to be useless — often, -produces 
ging,in the ears, dyspepsia, SERE 

che, giddiness, convulsions. Wer. 
symptoms show how very. adversely 
E on is affected by quinine, and 


that Fen ही Rogeri 
iorn is prosit APT RENS 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


p u nine, क 
af has been said above, it will be 
t 


1 


is. sure, .and. that the constitution: js 
damaged, and its capacity for resisting and 
overcoming disease diminished. ' 


Malaria was endemic in India, especially 
Bengal, for good many centuries before 
1860, but was kept down very low in areas 
such as the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly, 
Nadiya and Twenty-Four Parganas, where — 
the endemicity has been very high since |. 
that date. Quinine, however, was un- 
known before the forties, and but little 
known before the sixties of the last 
century. . The indigenous febrifuges then 
used were. Nata Guwillandina (Coesal- — 
pinia) Bonduc, Nim Melia azadirachta 
(Azadirachta Indica), Shefalika Nyctanthes | 
Arbortristis, Chivata Agathotes Chirata, 
Nishinda. Vitex Negundo,  Charaigorwa 
Vitew Peduncularis, Gulancha Tinospora 
Cordifolia. Palta (Leaves of Trichosanthes 
dioica), ete, In regard to Nata, Watt in 
his “Economic Products of India" (1883) _ 
says, “The seeds are said to possess well. - 
marked anti-periodic properties and are 
largely used by the natives instead of 
quinine. -For this purpose they i 
pounded with black pepper, from 5 to 30 
grains being regarded as the proper dose. 
Ainslie seems first to have drawn the 
attention of Europeans to this powder, | 
but even up to the present date it has not 
apparently taken the position which it 
deserves as a tonic and febrifuge.”’ | 

Voigt in his  *Hortus Subarbanus | 
Caleuttensis,” 1845, observes: “One of the | 
seeds of this plant [Nata] pounded : 
paste with three or four peppercorns, and 
taken from three to four times a day na 
decoction of Chirata is an excellent feb- 
rifuge. the seeds are intensely bitter 
and powerfully tonic, «and shonld not be 
neglected, at least, as an adjuvant, where 
bark and quinine disaggree with the con- 
stitution.” 8 E 

Writing about Nim in 1858, Drury im 
his “Useful Plants of India" observes 
“The bark which has a remarkable bitte 
taste, has been much employed of la 
years as a fair substitute for cincho 
The natives consider it a ps 


The r 
n PaterityittEntsgevbPNand chronic rhe 


1 


4 


al atism, administering is either in decoction. 
or powder.” Voigt speaks of the bark of 
this tree as a ‘good substitute for the 
Peruvian bark.’ Drury speaks of Chirata 


as ‘one of the most esteemed of Indian: 


medicinal plants, being especially valuable 
as a tonic and febrifuge......] Its febrifugal 
properties are in high estimation with 
European practitioners in India who use 


———À9 o 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


| Ancient: Tales of Hindustan. By 


iMiss A. C. Albers. | Published by ' the 
author, 29, Baniapukar Road, 
(Calcutta 


This book contains five poems, each 
dealing with a popular hero in India's 
Inistory. ‘he poetry of the book is at- 
tractive. Every line breathes romance 
The touch of feeling that characterises 

he lively description onevery page of 
ihe book is truly poetic. The pity is 

hat what a whole enlightened India re- 
gards history has been treated of by the 
uthor as mere ‘tales’, as if the episodes 
ad no more authenticity than the story 
f King Arthur narrated by Tennyson 
apis Idylls.: Shri Krishna and Prahlad 
: instance are not simply spoken of in 
literature 006 monuments so tangible as 
living cities commemorate them to this 
iay 


ds books of fiction:had already distor- 
and made fiction of. The original res- 
onsibility, therefore. for the dishabilita- 

dia 8 history does hot rest on 
E Yet all writers in the present age 
ve India, as tbe writer of these 
vidently does-- her whole poems 
ed by this feeling, must take 


0 preserve 
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inthe monthly journal Ayurveda’ 


‘tracts from the beautiful poems. . — 


The author of the book under re- 
has no doubt simply reproduced 


ttre &uroientor biker yarig Collectio. or d 


it instead of Cinchona when the latte 
not to be procured.” 

An experienced allopathic physi 
L.M.S. of the Calcutta University, 


1325), that he had found the pow T 
Nata seed to be much more efficacious th 
quinine, and that it does not produce an 


deleterious after effects like quinine. 


India intact, for in that history is emb 
diea India's greatness. For the reade 
benefit we reproduce below a few e 


Mother's love,for instance is character 
rised so charmingly fn the story o 
Dhruva:— e 
The mother, ah the one who could not 

cease r5 


To care, to love, she who in sile 
prayed d 


And knew not any force that | ) 
have strayed 


boy vri का एक Í 
Ah, motherlove is strong without a 


That is the force that is not this 
earth 


Hallowed, unshaken, pure—it 
; birth 


In spirit realms, thence strayed dow 
to this sphere, 


Its roots in Paradise, its ' loi 


551 ^ 


The following lines are an apt desc- 
n of the fates, good or bad, of 


ks Fates of Mortals, you have many a 
ift p 

| For those shore seeking wanderers who 
| hi : ift. 

— Still on the sea of life 
| Whater your fancy suits on us below 
| You make of man the plaything of 
"o your whim 

You taunt, you please, you tempt, you 
punish him 

And then leave him to marvel or to 
weep 

a 


You may bestow 


t prhaps you are right Th’ 
nfolding mird must reap 
Experiences, be they curse or bliss 
But the most stirring of your gifts 
. . is this, 

When the strung cord on which all 
pese are hung 


Ci M. 


ý e eed 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


Why waste much feeling—fear, regre 


ssuddenly and to the winds are 


pride ? 


Were it not best to cast the who 
aside, i 


Fling it away like a half-broken toy ? 


i Yogmaya. By the same Author. 
?^ublished by herself i 

This is a dramatic poem to which a 
few others of the same type are added. § 


A Study of Caste By Proj. 
Lakshami Naresha. Published by the 
Author, 367, Mint Stree l 
Price | Re. 1-8-0. 


'l'he author has before him only the 
dark side of the system. In its inelas 
ticity.of the present age the system does 
déserve condemnation. The plight of 
the untouchables in particular damns It 
as nothing else could. Such, however,was 
not the character of the system in at 
ages ; 


Some division of the soċiety there must 
be. Call them castes or classes; th 
the name does notso much matter. 
ancient times when division was b 


Today when birth determines caste, th 
whole society has become stagnant O 
account of it. Into the whole comm 
nity have crept evils that cry vociferous: 
ly for reform. The necessity today 
to recast the system into its old mo 
not to cry it down, as the publicati 
under review purports to do. T 
book is one continued essay covering 
160 pages and makes tedious reading: | 
Swaraj  Cyclopedia fof... 
Compiled by D. K. Bharadwaj 
Bhushan. Published by 8. B 
B. A., B.L., the Bhide C / 


M 


eugalote, Price s 1, 


2 This is a diary for the current year. 
Besides ‘dates of the Christian year 
indu tithies and Hijra tarikhs are 
also indicated in it. Thesystem followed 
in the case of the Hindu thes is. 
however, that observed perhaps in the 
Deccan. The special feature of this 
diary is the copious information it 
contains as regards the political, indus- 
trial, economical and educational con- 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS 


.  SHUDDHI IN JAMMU. 


The martyrdom of M. Ram Ghandra 
has accelerated the progress of Shuddhs 
inJammu. About four thousand Meghas 
have already been admitted into the Arya 
Samaj fold, and steps are being takea to 
admit more. The work is not without its 
difficulties, but Arya Samaj missionaries 
are trying to overcome them by dint of 
their religious enthusiasm and tact.. The 
following note containing facts and figures 
89 regards the depressed population in the 
Jammu and Kashmir State has been 

prepared at the instance of the Secretary, 
= Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab. It will 
^ give the reader an idea of the magnitude 


that locality alone :— 

The question of reclamation of the 
: depressed classes has fortunately begun to 

receive the attention’that it deserves 
Leaving aside its political significance, 
with which we are not directly concerned 
the question is one of very great religious 
mportance to the Arya Samaj. In the 
all round general gry of uplifting these 
classes atternpts are being made by 
ohammadans, and Christians to bring 
he memhers of these classes into the fold” 
their respective religions. The Salvation 
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of the reclamation work that awaits us in 


y under the command of General Dent 
18 making renewed vigorous attempts : 
ithe proselytising work and even Agha III. Frontier Districts 
as felt the necessity of turning , ° 1. Ladakh. E 
tion to this important question 2. Gilg E i 
not waren givessibeherdwan Gollection. 0802 BR. | 


- 4 " -^ 


- 5 
dition of the country 
are here and there made with condition 
obtaining in foreign countries. A 
history of the progress that th 
have made inIndia under the ue i 


pendious form. Many things val ole e 
and nothing superfluous has b 
included in this sketch 


have commenged this work. It is there- 
fore essential for the Arya Samaj, 


to seriously take it up with the least pos. 
sible delay 7 

2, The murder of Mahashai Ram CI 
has brought the question of the rec 
tion of Meghas in the Jammu territo 
the forefront. The total aréa o 
Jammu and Kashmir State is 8: 
square mile It can be conveni 
divided into the following three Pros 
consisting of the districts shown. 


each :— 


I. Jammu Province 


Jagirs.) 
Jarimu District 
Kathua District 
Udhampur District 
Riasi District 
Mirpur District 
Bhadarwah Jagir 


D 


C: OUR OB 


7. Punch Ilaqa 
II. Kashmir Province. 
Jagirs). 


1. Kashmir North. 
2. Kashmir South. — | 
3. Muzaffarabad Dis- | 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


are 61 towns and 8865 villages KASHMIR PROVINCE. 


) whole State Hindus... .. 62414 
The total population of the State Sikhs Sie o MT 
26 persons which is distributed Jain, Ra Ran e 
e various districts as follows :— - Buddhist  ... EUM 3 


Zoarastrian esi 26 
aaa dE n Mohammadans 2,5 20000 
athua District ... 151802 ChE ee e 216 
dhampur District ... 215725 FRONTIER DISTRICTS 
Riasi District ... 206809 
pur District .. 324923 Hindus 
Bhadarwah Jagir ey 37512 ` Sikhs 
?oonch Illaqa .. 98843983 ` Jain 
cashmir Province — ... 1295201 Budhist 
Kashmir North ... 460786 Zoarastrian 
hmir South Pye SPIO Mohammadans 
mzaffarabad District... 195205 Christians 
— Frontier Districts .: 285000 T ® 
Ladakh ... 186656 ' In connection with the above figures of 
leit 2022523009 the Jammu Province it is necessary to 
Frontier Illaqus Boe 54435 bear in mind that out of the total number 
: of Mohammadans 302719 reside in poonch 
Ilaqa whose total Hindu population is 
प 21021 persons only. 
.the various j 
5. The facts and figures in parad | 
. 689342 above will show that the major portion of | 
"5^ 1047 the Hindu population resides in Jammu 
I" province and as the depressed classes form | 
: a part of Hindus the work of reclaiming | 
690390 . them is to be done in this province. The 
following are the various classes which 
though classed as Hindus are occupying. 
this position on “debatable grounds 


Batwals "x EESE ON 
; Basit sas 
. 2395320 PD 8; 
975 _ Bazigar 
; > : Chamiar 
| of the population (हिल 
the various religions in the SOUPE 
vinces is as follows:— ` GG 


JAMMU DC: ART 
626439 Megh 
1665 Rotal 
Sansi d 
Saryara SRS 
Thior or Dhiar . 
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Thus out of the total Hindu population 
in Jammu Province 28. 3. per cent belongs 
to the so-called depressed classes. The 
figures speak for themselves and no 


-comment is needed to bring out in a more 
vivid way the pitiable pass to which the 
wrong sense of feigned superiority has 
-brought the Hindus. 


lILL————————————— a 


District. Megh. | Dum. |Chamiar 
| 
MEME MO vg ———————- 
Jammu 30,560 | 11,273 | 12,915 
Kathua 7,131 | 11,892 | ` 7,684 
Udhampur ...| 20,995 | 9,489] 3,093 
Riasi eos 7,209 2,796 5,795 
Mirpur .| 1,382 298 | 6,558 
Bhadarwah ... | 7,074 345 038 
Total ००० | 74,551 | 36,59r | 38,673 


———————————————— 


~The above statement will clearly show 
that the greatest amount of work is re- 
‘quired to be done in Jammu District... This 

18 necessary not only in view of the largest 

number of men available in this district 

but also in view of the importance of 
Jammu which is the winter capital of the 

Darbar. There was a prevailing impress- 

107 that His Highness would not permit the 

reclamation work being done. The recent 

Shuddhi,in Jammu has given the lie direct 

to that impression but much still requires. 
tg be done in this direction and if we can 
‘successfully do solid work in this district a 


SS 9 


6 Of the classes Bawarias, Baziga 
Chuhras, Gadri, Rotal and Sansi may 
left aside for the present. Their nura 
is too smal] and in their case the res 
achieved will not be.commensurate wi 
the labour involved in the work. 

The following table will show t 
population of the remaining classes in t 
several districts of the Jammu Provin 


t 
di dE E पल 


Batwal. | Koli. | Saryar.}| Thiar. | Tota 
; TIR i | 
। | pi 
19 eae 925 53 | | 
215 578 801 | 
238 ' 1,200 +15 | 
121" RM 452| 2340! 18,94 4 
x | 
631 liz 9,185 | 
187 | , Silas i 
» 3:9 $ 
i È 
MRT 
11,107 | 1784 | 2,626 | 2,747 153,079) 


very favourable impression will be ereate 
in the mufassil which’ will very 
facilitate our work there. 


In the end I may express the n 
of doing uplift work among those ¥ 
we have reclaimed. Much is to be 
for them and unless we turn our att 
immediately to this aspect of the qu 
our future activities will be greatly 
pered and we will be false nob + 
these poor people in whose mind 
hopes have been raised by our a 
we will also be false to our m 


etailed report of the anniversary of 


Gurukula, Kangri, has, we regret to 
) not yet arrived, wherefore 


to have a full account: of the 
ions of the great Mela. The 
this year was in most respects.a 
lica of its predecessors. There were 
there were conferences, 
that 
and Mathura districts. Swami 
nference and great enthusiasm 
ed when he narrated the story 
success in bringing round Sa- 
nist pandits who while performing 
e ceremony of the^reversion of these 
iseuided brethren of theirs showed, as 
1017 for their former callousness, 
ence now to eat from their 


ed to be an improvement on all 
nniversaries that had preceded it 
regularity with which large 
of Aryas, both men and 
were seen early in the morning 
g their daily prayers. Parties of 
hy about making Sankirtan 
appear x. to be a remnant of 
1 week which had been cele- 
y afew days back with a great 
of devotion and enthusiasm 
is religion in its true colours. 
it underlying these orthodox 
sg deserves to be encouraged 
foster 


ate it. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTION 


ad Nand was the president of- 


e 


of which Rs. 


Of donations the most noteworthy 
are two. One amounting to Rs. 40,000, 
30,000 are meant for - 
the foundation of a chair in the 
Veda Vidyalaya, and the  remain- 
ing Rs. 10,000 are designed to be 
spent . in furthering the foreign 
mission of the Arya Samaj, comes from. 
Messrs. Hari Ram, Kirpa Ram, Rawal- 
pindi. The other is of property, valued. 
at Rs. 60,000, half of which goes to the 
Veda Vidyalaya for the foundation of 
another chair while the other half has. 
been laid at, the disposal of the Arya 
Pratinidhi Sabha Punjab, to be utilised 
as the Sabha thinks fit. The donor in 
this case is Pandit Nihal Chanda of 
Delhi. Other collections amounted to 
about twenty-six thousard rupees. 


The output of the Gurukula this 
year is nineteen Snataks, one of whom 
took the degree of Vidya Vachaspatr 
which those scholars have a title to 
wir, who after graduating practically" 
serve the Gurukula, and submit a thesis 
which being approved the degres 
isawarded. Eight of these snatake 
cffered themselves for service in Agra 
and Mathura, and have since departed 
to work under the guidance of their quon~ — 
don acharya, Swami Shradhananda. 
Four others have begun working under 
the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha Punjab 
Thus twelve cut of nineteen new 
raduates are already in the field of | 
active religious service. The propor- 
tion is encouraging 


Besides the educational value of tbe. 
institution, the Mela it organises every 
year has for the masses an educativ, 


value F its own. Itisonly at Kangri that 
Arya Samajists from various parts of 
the Hindu continent meet and live 
together for days. A communal con- 
‘sciousness is aroused thereby, which 
icould by no other means be awakened. 
'Ünce a year we see our diffused strength 
concentrate], Provincial angularities 
iare rounded off. A spirit of oneness 
lakes its birth in the midst of the 
mnniversary activities and we return 
fa homogeneous community, a uniform 
religion, au accommodating creed., 

Th» anniversary regarded from ewlfat- 
ever poiat of vi'w was a .success,e on 
which we congratulate the Governor, P. 
Wishambhar Nath and his colleagues, 


THE KANYA GURUKULA. e 


While gratefully accepting the donation 
Dfa Lac of rupees which Seth Raghu 
Mull of Dehli had already promised 
und to which-he has now added another 
Xt Rupees 40,000 for the purchase of a 
iite, undertaking further to donate 
Ris. 500 per month during the first 
F of the working of the institution, 
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The Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punj 
has sanctioned the opening of a. Kany 
Gurukula at Dehli. This Guruk 


Gurukula for boys at Kangri, ex- 
cepting where the special requirement 
of the tender sex warrant a change. fh - 
wil begin working on the first of | 
1381581711 next, i.e., 13th April 1928. Po 
Vidya Vati Seth B.A., Editor, Jyoti, has | 
kindly consented to work as Honorary . 
Principal, while her sister Shrimati- 
Radba Rani, a’ lady of saintly habits 
will assist her in superintending the | 
Ashram. ‘Che Governor of the Curu- | 
kula at Kangri will be the Governor of — 
this Gurukula ioo. The prospectus o 
the institution containing the seh 
of studies and other rues and regul 
tions will shortly be published. 
course of studies will cover teneyears. 
The institution will start with fo 
classes, and 80171 pupils aged not m 
than ten years, applications for wh 
may be addressed to the Muk 
dhishthata, Gurukula Kangri, Dist 
Bijnor, G. 1. 


E Established 1896. 
PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT. 
Head Offiee: - LAHORE. 


j Branches: — Lahore, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Ajmere, Lucknow. Nagpur, Bankipur, 


THE BHARAT INSURANCE COMPANY c: 


| Agents:—Poona, Manglore, Calcutta, Banglore, Dacca, Bombay, Sukkur, 
i 
| x Karachi, and Quetta. 
| : [1] Funds Exceed Rs 3,00,00,000.[2] Surplus about 
| ; X*5,14,00,000 [3] Claims paid exceed Rs. 23,00,000 
| SPECIAL FEATURES:—(1) Guaranteed paid up policies, (2) Guranteed surr- 
{ _ ender value, (3) Ready convertability, (4) Immediate payment of claims on proof of 
; death or survival and titles. Ninety per-cent., of the profits from the participating 
Branch go to policyholder Reversioner. Bonus last declared at Rs. 10 per tho- 
usand per annum. (6) Management Indian, simple, smypathetic and accessible, (1) 
Females, lives insured. (8) Security two lacs deposited with -the Government. 
i (9) Respectable and influential agents wanfed?^all over India on liberal terms. 
mes TK. C. VIDYARTENE 
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| t : 3 < Manager 
ARS Bharat Buildings, LAHORE. 
l : DA EM 
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(१) संध्योपासना | योग की रोति से 
घ्या करने को,पद्धति | मूल्य १॥) डेढ़ wc 


(३) वेदिक-प्राण-विद्या प्राणायामपूर्वाच । 
nz मल्य १) एक रू० 


EO 
बु 68 
- [oj (२) संध्या का अनुष्ठान | मूल्य Wars आने 
OF 
AQF 
ब 


(४) ब्रह्मचये | सचित्र 1, वोयरक्षण के 
उपाय | मूल्य १।) सवा Ko | 

[3] उपनिषद्‌- ग्रन्थ-माला। 
(१) "zw" उपनिषद्‌ को व्याख्या । 
मूल्य We) चोदह ओने । 


(२) “क्रेन” उपनिषद्‌ को व्याख्या | 


मूल्य १।) सवा xo | 
[3] आगप-निबंध -माला | 
(१) वेदिकरराज्य-पद्धति | म्‌!) पांच आने 


(३) वेदिक सभ्यता । मूल्य ॐ) तीन आने 


(४) वेदिक-चिकित्सा-शास्त्र | मूल्य ।) 
चार आने | 

(५) वदिक AUST की महिमा | 
JA ॥) आठ आने | 


SS 


40r irn 


वादेक धम के अमूल्य ग्रन्थ । 


Xe [2] योग-साधन-माल। | 


(६) वेदिक सपेविद्या। मूल्य ॥) आठ आने 


(७) मृत्यु को दूर करने कां उपाय 
ल्य ॥) आठ आने | 
(८) वेद में चरखा । मूल्य ॥) आठ आने 
(९) शिवसंकल्प का विजय | मूल्य ।॥) 
E वारह आने | 
(१०) वादेक धमे की विशेषता | मल्य ॥) 


Y 


Oy 
[o 
q 


SESE 


[9] स्वयं-शिक्षक-माला। 


(१) वेद का स्वयं शिक्षक | प्रथम भागी 
JA el) डेढ रु) | 


(२) वद का स्वयेशिक्षक । छितीय भाग 
सूल्य १॥) डेढ E | d 
[x] द ग्रन्थ-माला | 
(१) रुद्रदव॒ता का परिचय | सू२॥) आठआने 
(२) Saree ] 4 2 ता i Wola Jam 
(३)३ ३दृवताओंका विचार म्‌:5]तीनआने 
(9) दवता-विचार | Beat £) तीन आने। 
- [६] धम-शिक्षा क ग्रन्थ | 


(१) बालकों की h-i शक्षा | प्रथम भाग 
Het ~) एक AAT! 
(२) बालका की धभ-शिक्षा । द्वितीय भाग 
JA =) दो आने | 
(3) वदिक-पाठ-माला | प्रथम पुस्तक | 
मूल्य =) तीन आने | 
[७] यजुर्वेद का स्वाध्याय | 
१ यज्ञु:अ० ३० quw qo १)एक रु० 
(२) AF: ३२ । एक इश्वर उपापना | 
मूल्य ॥) आठ आने | 
शांति का उपाय | 
मूल्य ॥) आठ आने | 
[€] ब्राह्मण-बोध-माला | 
(१) शतपथबोधासृत । मूल्य |) चार wa) 


[७] बदिक धपे | 102 
यह सचित्र मासिक पत्र वेदिक धर्म | 


KE UOS tnm 


SINS 


(३) यज्ञुऽ Ao ३६ | 


के तत्प्र ज्ञान का fase ओर quu H3 
रहा है। योंग साधन विषयक लेख भो / 
सब को करने योग्य सुगम रीति के oq 
साथ इसमें प्रलिद होते हैं वार्षिक 
मूल्य 3॥) साढे तीन रु० है । शीघ्र 


अ 
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VEDIC MAGAZINE 


सर्वेषामेव दानानां बरह्म दानं विशिष्यते। Age) 


Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and noblest. 
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® ES SNJN PAN PAN x 7 «€ 3 $ 
THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 
SHAME AND GLORY. ४ 


Shame to the hand that steals the toiler's fruit, 


Shame to the band that fashion such pursuit ; 
Glory in pain if, bleeding, still we stand, 


‘Glory in death if yet we LIFE command. 


ELIZABETH ARNOLD. 


„ ( कविता कौमुदी ) 
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न अटक 


The width of beams should be the same 
one and a half time the width. 


is always desirable as it reduces the 


| givesso much more height to the post. 

` स्तंभमू्धनि निधाय पोतिकां उत्तरंतदुपरिप्रकटपये न्‌ 

i मचुष्याळय चन्द्रिका० 
विस्तार सद्वशोत्लेद्वापंचदंडायुतान्विता ॥ 

उत्तमा बोधिका ख्याता तार द्वित्यंशामुन्नता ॥ 

 चतुदंडामध्यमा स्यादगुणदंडाच कन्यसा ॥ 

a कश्यप संहिता पटल ६ 

. पोतिकातु त्रिध्राज्ञेया नामभेदेन देध्यतः ॥ 

त्रिदंडा gis: पंचदंडा यथाक्रमं ॥ 

—. महाणवी च चित्री च पत्री च प्रतिळोमतः ॥ 

— सदा विष्कंभतः कार्या पादेनाधेनवायुता ॥ 

i भृगु संहिता अ० < 


o Rama त्रिपादोचामध्यमा पोतिका भवेत्‌ N 
ee मयमत Ao ७५ 


मयमत Ao ७" 


Ñ orbel should be of the same width 
he post, its thickness should be the 


ld b three to five times the width 


' | en corbeb-d&fNAcathUAs- tO RSbbcobBtion on phe tr Foundation USA + 


ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING PHILOSOPHY. 


Ancient Indian Engineer Philosophy. 


(By Rao SAHIB RK. V. Vazz I. C. E.) 
CHAPTER X. 
BEAMS & FLOORS 


as that of the posts and its thickness 
Be- 
fore a beam is put on the post a corbel 


span of the beam, affords space and 
support to the joints in. the beams-and 


“its width and in length it 


best and is called महाणवी,श्रेष्ठा and when 
four times it is called fas, दीघिका and 


when three times long it is called पत्री, 
आयता. The tenon of the post should ge 
into the corbel and the corbel should 
have ‘projecting pegs going into the 
beam ábove. There should be at least 
two such pegs going into each beam 


अन्तरालस्य agaa ग्रहविस्तारतों भवेत्‌ ॥ 


The thickness of the beam should be 
according to the span; as a general rul 
it may be baid down that the thickn 
should be two अंगुल for each वितस्ति th 


73 the length of the bea 


पार्श्वयोः पोतिकामध्ये पट्टं पाद ANZI ll 


Span or about 


Between two posts there shoulé 
be wooden braces at the sides 
These should have the same thicknes 
as the width of the posts and in breadt 
they may be a few अंगुल as they simpl 
serve to keep the posts in.position & 
bind them all together. These ar 
necessary when beams rest not on twi 
posts but on beams and posts 


वृक्षांगात्सुबलिष्ठत्वं आधारत्वं तथैव च॥ 
तदंगानि तदन्यान्य प्याधेयानि यंथाबलम्‌॥मथमत 


The strength of wood is according | 


- ववक्षाणां मूलमाधार AA माघेय सुच्यते ॥ 

शयितानां च सर्वेषां सूळ माधारमिष्यते ॥ 

तथा तद्ग्रमाघेयं खदा संधौ प्रकटपये त्‌ ॥ मयमत 

In a tree the bottom is th support of 

all its parts and the top is supported by 
it; consequently in beams the bottom 
should be the supporter or the lower 
Jportion and the top should be the sup- 
]ported or the upper portion; this should 
Ibe attended to in all joints. 

मूलं मूलेन संदध्यादग्र मग्नेन योजयेत्‌॥ 

qaqa: संधिद्रेव्यनाशाय Rew ॥ मयमत 
. The bottom portion should Rot” be 
jjoined to another bottom, portion, or 
tthe top portion should not be joined to 
mnother top portion. The joints com- 
posed of two bottoms or tops are £o be 
deprecated, ^ 

व्यास दीघंक कोणेषु नेतद्दोषकर' भवेत्‌ ॥ 


ima amaan सूलेनाग्रं तु पावके ॥ * 


मूल मूलेन निक्कतो सूलेनाग्रं च वायवे ॥ मयमत० 
प्रायश्च चूलिकादीनां व्यासे चैत द्विघी यते ॥ मयमत 


When, however, some beams go from 
vorner to corner while others go like a 
rectangle this may be allowed. For 
»xample if a pair of beams lie east and 
west or north and south and is to be 
Oined by diagonal beams, then two ends 
may come in the North East corner and 
nwo bottoms at the South West while a 
top and bottom will come at the North 
West and South Hast corners. This is 


zenerally required in “U” Shaped ` 
hiouses. S 


(डुबंलत्वादुदुमाग्राणा मबले su ॥ 
i E प्रशस्तं*स्यात्सजातीयेवरेट्रेमेः ॥ 


Ag the top portion of a tree is 


i en the weaker pieces, it is desirable 
. bottom which is stronger 


3 THE VEDIC MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 1923. : 


eak and as it is desirable to streng- 
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should be joined with the weaker. If | 
the two beams to be joined be of the 
same sort or species, it would be better, 
as the state of the two pieces will be 
similar under varying conditions. 
Beams have to be joined ‘to form a 
long length more frequently than posts. 
घटुशिखा कषदंतं च सूकरघाणमेव च ॥ | 
संकीर्ण कीळं वज्ञाभं daa शयितेखपि ॥ | 
मयमत Ho १७ | 
For beams also there are five sorts 
of joints viz— | 
षट्‌शिखा,फषदंत,सूकरघा ण, संकी णंकी ल, IAA 
_अध्पाणिह्विललाटे झांगलाकार षट्शिखा ॥ 
घनमध्यरूथ कोला च सामताषट्शिखाह्या ॥१॥ 
स्वायामतिर्यग्वाहुर्धशिखं तु झबदंतकं ॥२॥ 
ऊर्ध्वाधस्ताद्यथायोग्यं यथाबलशिखान्वितं ॥ | 
सूकरध्राणमित्युक्तं सूकरघ्राण खंनिभं ॥३॥ 
यथाबलं यथायुक्ति नानावल शिखान्तितं ॥ 
. is > 
नानाकीठैस्तु संकीणं तत्तु संकोण कीलकं ॥४॥ 
वञ्राकृति शिखं नाम्ना वञ्रसंनिभमेवतद्‌॥ 
. A f € 
एतस्मिन्पं क्ति संधाने संधिरेकाङतिभवेत्‌ ॥५॥ 
azfirat—The two beams are scarfed 
half and half and to be joined with six 
tenons on one beam fitting into six —— 
mortices in a line like the tail of any 
animal, on the other with a peg 1n the ; 
center of the section and the beams to m 
abut each other. ue 
भषदंत-- 11 this the tenons are in - ° 
line slanting to the length of the — 
beams. Thus the mortices are mn of 
visible on any face of the beams and 
hence it is called WIA or fish-toeth i 
joint or joint like the teeth of a fish 


and look like the hoad रा र ut 
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bore सूकर and hence it is called सूकरघाण 
. or nose of a bore 


 संकीणकील--This joint has more than 
: = e peg through the joints. The 
‘thicknesses of the pegs and the dis- 
tances between them varying according 
| to the strength of the woods forming 
| the pegs and the beams 
चञ्राभ- The tenon in this joint is 
like 4H or dovetail; it is thicker and 
wider at one end and thinner at the 
. other and once fitted it is difficult to 
disjoint it. Sometimes this joint is 
made secret or not visible on the faces 
. end if well made the two pieces join to- 
gether as if they were only one piece 
All very fine work is made of this sort 
and is afterwards veneered or covered 
over with another sort of wood of a 
— higher order or quality 


__ शिखा द॑तं aged च विद्ध पर्याय मीरितं ॥ 
शल्यं च शंकुराणिश्च कीलं पयायमीरितं ॥ 
E मयमत so १७ 


£ When a wood is cut or hollowed i. e 
— made into mortice and tenon it is called 


खा, दंत, or शूल, when another piece of 


od is passed through the hollow left 
for it the piece passing through is 


- ealled mea, शंकु, आणि, कील 
— मध्याधमध्यमध्यं च त्यक्त्वा युजीत बुद्धिमान्‌ ॥ 
व्यमध्यर्थ सूत्रस्य वामेऽवामे च FAF ॥ 


-The mortice or hollow should be in 
the center of the section and the 
tenon should be half and half on both 


1 


7 i मयमत अ० (9 
Lon that projects out ab right 


2 
s 
r 


Ew. 


ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING PHILOSOPHY. 


‘should be carefully made of hard a 


- Or ivory 


the १७9 80706 qiiae HANE CO inIBHEL GPS HAA only. 


b 
Se Pe rN ७७ T. - 


breaks very easily, so also one ] 
meets a peg at right angles to if: | 
c ec A 
पुराणेन नवेद्रेव्येन पुराणेन वैरपि॥ 
c s BR ake E 
नवैनवानां द्रव्याणां योंगो जी णेश्चजी णिनाम्‌॥मरयम्रत 


Old and new,or seasoned and unsesr 
soned 'pieces of wood should not be 
joined together, the joint should be 
between woods of the same quality 


जात्यकयाशुभद मुक्तविधिक्रमेण ॥ aq संहिताः 
Pieces of the same age and quality 


should be joined together as detailed 
above 


संकीलये दुत्तरवाह्यपश्र्चयादूध्वंद्रढेःखोचितदारुकोठे: 
वास्तु विद्या 
सारदारूद्धवं चेत्र रूथूपिकाकील मिष्यते॥ मयप्रत 


. Pieces of wood should be joined to 
gether with appropriate pegs of woot 
on all sides and quite firmly. All peg 


compact wood. 
In making mortice and tenon or an 
other joints the following points shoul 
be attended to— 
छिद्रं खटपतरं विधेय मधुनादीर्घान्वितं छेदनं ॥ 
स्थूलं का्टशिलेभदंतसुदितं fu हि पक्केश्टिक ॥ 
qa निगमनं खसुधाभिरनिशं garaged यथा ॥ 
पूर्वमानं समुन्नयेत्तदपरं शिव्प्युत्तमः शातयेत्‌ ॥ 


(1) The hole should always be a litt 
smaller than the tenon or peg > 
as to fit it well even after drying | 

(2) The tenon should project al 
the growing length of the weod a 
med on the tree 


(4) The brick work should be f 


" 


3 


d 


. Oniband be supported. 
be carefully attended to in wooden, 
joints, 
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(5) The hollow should be smallerat उत्तराग्र च qais सवेषां परिकटपयेत्‌ ॥ 


th etop than at its bottom and be filled 
with liquid lime or lead so that the 
tenon may not come out of brick work.- 

(6) Careful measurements should be 
taken first and the wood cut accordingly 


afterwards as once cut wood is difficult 
to be joined and used again. 
संधि खंडस्य दैघ्यं तु खब्याससममुच्यते ॥ 
वास्तु विद्या० 


The length of the joining pieces 


should be at least the same as the 
diameter of the piece or beam. ^It may 
' be more but it should not be less. ( 


स्तंभविष्कं भयोर्मध्ये न संध्येयं कदाचन ॥ , 
areg विद्या» 
Two pieces should not be joined $o- 
gether between the post and the wall 
or any other support. 
पादोपरिभवेत्संधिरंतरे नेव कारयेत्‌ ॥ 9 
मयमत० अ० १७ 
The joints should be on the posts 
and not between two posts or supports. 
gau द्रव्य संघानं संपदा Area सदा ॥ 
बिपरीते विनाश,य भवेदेवेति निश्चयः ॥ 
मयमत अ० $9 
All joining work of all materials 18 
to be made with skill and thought. Any 
mistake in this matter is sure to ruin 
the structure. 
शयितानां च सर्वेषां मूलमाधारमिष्यते ॥ 
द्रव्याणा मग्रमाधेयं संधो तु परिकटिपतं॥ 
E वास्तु विद्या० 
In joints in beams the bottom of the 


. tree Should form the lower piece or 


Support and the top should overlap 
This should 


E 


I E 
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areg faato 
Beams should be laid with the top 
portion of the tree towards the east 
or north.: Particularly in round 
pieces this is necessary as the bottom 
is thicker and does not allow the rain 
or wind to enter the building. Tf the 
thin end were to face the rain or wind 
it would allow it to get into the build- 
ing. 
dad ब हिश्चाग्रं पाश्‍वंद्रव्येषु योजयेत्‌ ॥ 
मयमत अ० १७ 
When joints are made on the sides 
the end of the tree should be on the 
outside and the bottom should be in- 
side. 
gala पुंसकमहीरुहसंधिकार्ये पुसा च g- 
विहितमेव तथैव jei । नेत्रोभयेन च नपुंसक 
संगमः स्यात्‌ ज्ञात्येकया शुभद उक्तविधिक्रमेण ॥ 
मयमत अ० t9 
When woods of different qualities 
लिङ्क are to be joined together then male 
trees should be joined with male ones 
or male and female trees may be joined 
but neuter trees should nob be joined 
with any. For general guidance it may 
bestated that असार trees are neuter, 
अन्तःसार trees are male and बहिःसार 


trees are female. No list of neuter 


trees has been found by me as yet. 


P 


2 FLOORS. 2 


स्तंभमूधनि निधाय पोतिकां उत्तरं तदुपरि | 


y ® 
an 


प्रकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ मनुष्यालय चन्द्रिका 

पोतिकां विरहितः enam: स्तंभमस्तक 
शिखाहितारूपदं ॥ वास्तु प्रदीप० | (dox 
स्तंभस्योपरिकतंन्यं पोतिकोत्तर वाजनं॥ | 
मयमत आ० १९ 


|. . The flooring should be built on beams 
- laid on the corbel, for if no corbels are 
- used, then the tenon on the top of the 
post is endangered. Besides, as shown 
above, the corbel is useful for supporting 
the joint connécting two beams. The 
corbel if projected outside the post is 
useful for supporting the gallery also. 
The dimensions of the beams have al- 
ready been specified to have (1) the 
same width, as that of the post (2) depth, 
one and a half times the width and (3) 
length, of course, from the out- 
side of one post to the outside of the 
other. Indian authors never support 
posts on walls only. They specify that 
apost should be situated near a wall 
opposite to the posts in the verandah 

The dimensions of joints on the top 
of beams are specified as under:— 


अथोत्तरोच्चोच्चतदर्थतारं क्षद्रोत्तरा ख्योत्तर 
' पट्टिकांच ॥ मनुष्यालय चन्त्रिका० 
ने उत्तरस्यानुरूपेण ळुपानां तारमिष्यते॥ वास्तुविद्या 
_ छुपातीव्राष्टणुणो बलयो वंशविस्तरः ॥ 
ONT फलकान्यस्य ager भूमिकल्पनम्‌ ॥ 
मयमत अ० १८ 


Joints should be half the dimensions of 
beams or their dimensions should be 
calculated as the dimensions of beams 
calculated in accordance with the 
m and spacings apart. Asa general 
rule the spacing between two joints 
' shouldbe eight times their thickness 
and their lengths should be eight times 


मयमल Ao १८ 
शानं तीव्रं छादनं लोहलोष्टकेः ॥ मयमत० 


their thickness should be half that 
jo hould rise to 
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the top of the joints. On these «| 
and arches good hard bricks of hal the 
thickness of joints should be laid 


निश्छिद्रं छादयेत्स्वोचितघनफलका प्रस्तरेणोध्वभागं 


These bricks should be laid so as 
leave no spaces between them. On 
arches stones or bricks.and on wooden 
joints wooden planks should be laid of} 
proper thickness and on these planks | 
the flooring or terrace should be laid. | 

रूतंभात्तुपोतिकानीव्रं बोधिकादुयुत्तरं तथा ॥ 
कश्यप संहिता० पटल ९ 

In short all the dimensions of the 
posts, corbels, beams, joints, planks and 
flooring should be so calculated as to 
make the roof strong, stiff and sound- 
proof (2. e., sounds of foot-stepts on the 
top should not be heard down below) 

दग्धैश्वसरमयेश्‍्चापिलोहलोष्टेयथोचितं॥ 


गोपानस्योपरिष्टात्तछादनीयं विचंक्षणे; ॥ 
कश्यप संहिता० 
सणमयस्तुयथास्थैर्थ स्वेच्छया छादयेत्‌ पुनः 
इष्टिका खुधयावापि प्रच्छादन मलं क्रियात्‌ ॥ 
मयमत अ० १८. 
The flooring may be of layers of. 
earth or stone or brick and lime as onè 
may desire, but it should be stable : 
der the particular circumstances of its 
Situation and use 
उत्तरेण लुपानां वै संधानं चार्धघपाणिकम्‌ ॥ 
guf: कूटसंधानं वेणुपर्वाभिचंभवेत्‌ ॥ 
qreg विद्या० 


The joints between beams and joints 
should be what are known as अधपाणिक 
scarfed, and the joints between joints. 
and flooring should be what are known. 
as वेणुपव ८. e., should consist of four %07 
five layers in which no joint com 
over the other as explained in Bonc 
above 


ÈR 
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भहाणवतरंगाभंतरंगं परिकटपयेत्‌ ॥ 
पादमधंत्रिपादं वाभित्वास्तंभस्य faa ॥ 
कश्यप संहिता पटल ६ 
The joints and planking or joints and 
irches should appear like the waves of 
ia sea and they should overlap the wall 
ffrom ३-10 $ of its width and should pro- 
ject similarly beyond the post also. 
This projection would be a sort of 
cornice at the floor level. 
ब्लुपामूले च कतव्यं सूत्रमेकं वितानकम्‌। aregfaat 
At the bottom Of the joints there 
should be plain ceiling in onè line. 
पादानामंतरं छाद्य फलके: AIIE: | 
अष्टांश बहलं छन्न फलकाछाद मूर्ध्वतः ॥ 
मयमत Ao १६ 
तत्रमध्यास्थता वापि ata शैले समाहिता N 
विधेया वाजनस्यो ध्वे भूतहंसादिकावलिः 11 
मयमत So ७६, 
The space between two posts may be 
filled with good compact planks and the 
t;hiekness of these planks should be $ the 
width. These planks will be at the 
bottom of the joints and there will be 
Planking and flooring above the joints 
midden by these planks. On these 
planks—or it may be plaster or stone— 
may be depicted pictures of birds, 
beasts etc. 
The flooring, if of stone and lime 


(concrete), should consist of flve layers 


of. materials as noted below 
with lime. 


कराल मुद्री गुल्माष कटक चिक्कणसावहयाः i 

 चूणेपियुक्तःः dat सर्वकर्म सनातनाः ॥ 
अथयाक्षबीजमांत्र शकरासा करालिका || 

 मुद्दबीजसमाक्षुद्राशकरा मुद्गमिष्यते ॥ | 

साधं त्रिपाद द्वियुण fraen सिकतान्वितम्‌॥ 

GNA शकरा शुक्तयो यदुयूरम्‌ त दते |. 


ER... I 


mixed 


^ 
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पूर्वोक्तमात्र सिकता चणकश्चूण GIU: dy 
क्रियाथपेषितं mom, चिक्कण मस्तुकेवलम्‌ ॥ 


मयमत अ० १८. 
कराल,मुद्दी,गुल्माष,कल्क, चिक्कण are the five 
sorts of stony material that is 


used with lime (to form concrete) in all 
sorts of works. This concrete is useful 
for any work g 
कराल-- Clean sand as big as the 
fruit of अभयाक्ष and रुद्राक्ष or bigger 
than these 
मुद्री-Clean sand as 
not» bigger. 
शुट्माष-Clean, fine sand similar to 
‘the mixture of shell lime with 13 to 
2 times good, sharp, clean sand. 
कटक-- Only sand ground so as 
to form a material like the paste of 
gram flour. m 
famu—Very fine muddy sand. | 
केवलेनांभसापूर्वान्पूर्वास््रों fer प्रकुट्टयेत्‌ ॥ 
पूर्वोक्तानां च पंचानो विधातव्यं पथक्‌ wp ॥ 
कराल JA USAT धनमेकेक मंगुलम्‌। | 
. -^ G 
कटकमानं तदर्धेन तदर्धाधं तु चिक्कणम्‌ ॥ 


coarse as Ax 


^ 


तत्र तत्र तदुक्तेन द्रव्येण परिकटपयेत्‌ ॥ "t 
निश्छिद्र मिष्टमानेन गोत्र मिष्टकया दूढम्‌॥ _ 

लुपोपरीष्टिकातारे चैवं चूण क्रिया भवेत्‌॥ | 
आच्छाद्नीयं यत्नेन तद्धनं छादनं fag: ॥ ji 


मयमत Wo १८ | 


The first three viz कराल, Hz! and _ 
gems should be clean Washed three | 
times before use. These five sorts 0 
materials should be stacked in separate J 
heaps and should be used in ७ 
layers. wus, gA, and गुल्माष should 
be laid in lime one over the, othe 
one अंगुल layers. On this कडक should ` 


^ 


be laid half अंगुल thick and the fins] 
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layer should be of चिक्कण one eighth 
AFS thick. All these to be laid 
on brick or stone flags laid on 
$ joints so 88 to leave no holes and to 
ak joints in such a way as to have no 
- top joints on any one below. Roof or 
floor made in this way is called or 
known as “Solid floor" घनंछादनं. 


ES 
` दृिदुष्ध माषयूष शुडाज्य FIARA: ॥ 
| लेश्व नारिकेलस्य 'चूतपक्करसेः सह ॥ 


P ततो बंघोदकेरेतान्‌ संक्लेघ क्रमशः mi 
.. जलस्थल प्रयुक्तेषु यथेष्ट घनमिष्यते ॥ | 
A मयमत Ao १८ 


RM 
A mixture composed of the following 
. materials is called बंधोदक Water proof 
RSS कट 22028. (1) दशि curds (2) दुग्ध 
milk, (3) माषयूष1)6९८0०॥107 of माष (4) गुड 
Jagari or Gur, (5) आज्य Ghee or 
clarified butter, (6) कदलीफल Ripe 
plantain fruit, (7) नारिकेलजल Juice of 
me wot cocoanut, and (8) चूतपक्करस Juice of 
= ripemangoes. Some authors add (9) 
Glue चर्मश्वंडरस, to this. When कल्क is 
| put in,'this solution is to be sprinkled 
=O and itis to be beaten and when 
j क्कण is put on, it isto be rubbed hard 
— with this solution. Any thing built in 
thi A way whether on land or under 
ter is as compact as one may wish. 


E 7 


Vedic age, it is said by the Western 
, was an age of childhood of the 
Suppose it was ! The Kingdom 
ven is for the Child. It is the 
odom of babes crowned with s sim- 
iy and loveliness and love. These 
TC 


WITNESS OF ARYAVARTA: 


— 


WITNESS 07 ARYAVARTA. 


(BY Pr. T. L. VASWANI) 


truth among the Elders of Humanity 
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Such a terrace does not crack or leak 
and once set is very hard and stro 

After a floor is made in this way i 
is to be kept wet and not used for at 
least two months and this period maybe 
extended to six months with advantage. 


. c . . 1 
पण्मास मुत्तमं प्रोक्तं चतुर्मासं तु मध्यमम्‌। | 
aang द्विमासं स्यादेषासुषित मिष्यते॥ i 

मयमत Ho १८ | 
i 


Instead of चिक्कण the final coat 
may be of श्याय cement. , This is lime 
twice burnt as under :— l 

(1)... Lime kankar is once burnt, 
slaked.and sieved. Then it .is mixed 
with an equal quantity -of Surkhi et 
powdered bricks and sand and wel 
ground. This mixture is made into 
brickets and allowed to set. 

(2). The brickets as above are 
reburnt, and when cool, are ground fine 
and this is called Sara 


This श्याय lime is known to be able 
to set hard even under the flow of $ 
clear overfall and was used in the 
times of the  Marhattas for! water 
pipes and drainage sewers. Thes 
pipes are made of concrete as specifi 
above and plastered inside with श्याय, 
Water does not form moss on th 
plaster as can be seen in such pipes I 
Poona, and Ahmadnagar. 


“child-souls of the Aryan Age Were! 


They came in the morning of. 
tory to lead Civilization. A Duo 
must make a mess of things W1UB0U 
some ‘Child-Souls’ to lead it E 2 


१९४ 


)" 


. “Objectivity”, “Nature” is an im- 
jportant category of Vedic thought. 
[Nature is viewed more on the stage 
tof the Sublime than as a vesture of 
Beauty. The latter was, ib would seem, 
tthe central thought of ancient Greece. 
‘The Vedic Singer was impressed by 
infinity in Nature. Perhaps beauty, 
as majority view it—is a category of the 
ffinite. 


It gives you repose. The 
[Beautiful is a call to man:—‘‘Come ! 
and have -thy rest here in this 
finite form. The sublime sounds a 
mote of "infinity". 1t sends a thrill of 


meverence. It awakens “aspiratidns” 
towards a “Beyond”. : 


Itisa great stimulus to progress,— 
tthis consciousness of our debt te the 
IPast. Ancestor-consciousness is an 
element in national as in religious life. 


Ts 


Modern outlook is broadening. 


tthe in-look deepening? Are our 
Spiritual sensibilities keen? Js our 
fellowship with life as rich as was 


India’s in the long ago? 


Mathew Arnold, in a significant 


passage, pointed out that literature 
must render an adequate inter- 
pretation of the activities of life. 


“The value of Aryan Literature will be 
appreciated by the West in the day we 
‘show how Ancient Wisdom can help us 
tto “see life steadily and see it whole" 
‘and to solve some of the problems of 
today. 


Ry ^ 
. The glory?of ancient India lay in 
i een perception of the reality of the 
ner World. 


The 19th century began with a great 
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The century closed with a cry:-Back 
to the ancient Ideal. It may be the 
task of India in the 20th century to 
interpret the Ideal to the Nations and 
help it to be a shaping power of a New 
Civilization. 


What constructive power is revealed’ 
in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

The Hindu race was gifted with a 
great mind. That mind made the Cul- 
ure and Civilization of Aryavarta. 
What refinement, what humanity,what 
idealism in theweligion and life of anci- 
ent India! At a time when other 
nations were still offering animal sacri- 
fices, India attained to a realisation of 
the inner sacrifice, of which a symbol 
was the flowers in worship to the gods. 


9 

India's glory in the days of her great- 
ness was not her palaces and pleasure- 
gardens, but her asrams, her temples, 
her tiraths, her homes of culture, her |. 
schools of philosophy, her unie : 
her literature, her art, her songs. And 
they were a witness to a wisdom of life, 
a vision of the things of the spirit. 
Forgotten are these things by most FORE 
us in tumulis of today. Forgotten but 
not yet lost. For even today, our hearts - 
give some response to that wisdom | 
when interpreted to us in terms of mor - 
dern consciousness; some memory of | 
ancient wisdom yet slumbers in our | 
hearts. And I havea hope, an aspira- 
tion that the memory may be revived in - 
the nation’s youthfor the highest» r=, 
vice of India jn the coming days. |. 


^ 


^ 


4 
" Fh 
“It is of utmost importance to fully under- 
8870 the physiology of the sexual organs 
_ if one wants to escape the dangers result- 
! from utterly wrong and harmful in- 
formation which is otherwise called as 
2 Blessed Ignorance”. Js the boy ignorant 
who though carefully hiding his generative 


E > 
` peers with dress and shame has an 
' endless curiosity and fascination for 


‘these parts of the body? The object of this 
[^ chapter is to dispel the clouds of mystery 
enshroud this subject by giving 
up. -dato scientific information on the 
s unatomy and physiology ot the generative 
organs so that a student might listen to 
è talks with as much self-control and 
a ssession as he commands on any 

ler occasion that vitally affects the 
lems of his life. 
m je parts of the generative system of 
mats are internally placed while those 
of the male are placed externally. We 
_ shall deal only with male organs in this 


THE PENIS. 


he 


3. जी) 

_ "The penis is a hollow and spongy organ 
~ ving two purposes—(a) Urination and (b) 
ulation. Its size is notan index to'viri- 
or the power of reproduction provided 
rgan has not been atrophied through 
It contains a number of blood 
ich are filled with blood under 

tement causing distention and 
f the organ. The response of 
d vessels to physical-or mental 
1 is too quick and a slight. impure 
hough b might cause erection of the sexual 


J tion to a normal cbndition. 
normalities of sexual life begin 
day when a boy experiences the 


THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM. 


THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM 


'. (BY PROFESSOR SATYAVRAT SIDHANTALANKAR). 


‘foreskin. The operation is called circum- 
cision and it greatly helps in keeping 


' accumulation of this secretion and causes | 


ite enough to bring the 


n 
- out of tho auther’s forthcoming publication entilled * ” Ta 
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first erection which comes to him asa 
mysterious event. Good company and 
personal cleanliness are the greatest 
factors in the preservation of sexual 
purity. 


PREPUCE OR FORESKIN. 


The body of the penis is covered with j 
a thin skin whick leaves it a its mouth 
ending in a covering fold. This redundant | 
skin is called prepuce or foreskin. 


Among" Mohammadans and Jews it is 
regarded as a religious rite to cut away the 


the o1gans clean. 


Among high ‘ class Brahmans in the | 
North it is a practico to use a vessel of 
water for Numbef ] as it is everywhere | 
used for Number 2. Some make use of the | 
earth for the same purpose. Apart from | 
the uncleanliness caused by not washing 
the organ everytime after urination there | 
is another odourous, dirty, whitish secre- | 
tion at the root of the foreskin that | 
requires a thorough wash every-day, There | 
are a number of small glands in the inner र 
surface of the foreskin which also produce 
a secretion of a peculiar odour. Care- i 
lessness in washing it results in the | 


irritation and restlessness. Somotimes the | 
foreskin is too narrow and does not go back | 
to uncover.the root of the glans which is | 
necessary for washing purposes, sometimes | 
it is excessively long and adherent. In 
such cases it is always advisable to get the | 
redundant portion of the foreskin cut of - 
by an expert surgeon which will prevent a - 
lot of inconvenience and mtich disease. | 
Seventy-five per cent of the complaints 
of youngmen will at once cease if they make 


it a point to thoroughly wash the organ by 
slowly uncovering the foreskin from over 


the glans. This washing should be taught 
from childhood by the mother 


URETHRA. 


The canal passing through the entire 
length of the: penis is called urethra or 
urinal canal. Juike penis it serves the two- 
fold purpose (a) of emptying the contents 
of the bladder and (b) of emtying the 
contents of seminal vessels. But it should 
not be forgotten that though urethra 
performs a double function still. the 
performance of one makes it for She time 
being unfit for the other. Uvrethrarextends 
itill the: base of the bladdey covered all 
‘through by $a mucous membrane 
rresembling the one in the mouth and the 
ithroat. -The urinal canal or the urethra is 
«divided into three parts:— 9 


(i) The Spongy Urethra—It extends 
ifrom the mouth of the penis six inches 
iinward surrounded by such muscular fibres 
tas are helpful in expelling urine, semen or 
other mucous discharges. 


. (ii) Membranous Urethra—This is the 
middle part extending from the end of the 
sspongy urethra till the prostate gland 
"The length ofthis part is nearly one inch 
Tts muscles prevent any foreign matter, 
such as germs of a disease, to trave] further 
ffrom the spongy urethra, and help to 
control the passage of the urine in the 
Ibladder 


(iii) Prostatic Urethra—This is the last 
section of the 'urethra which passes through 
he prostate gland ard meets the mouth of 
ithe bladder and the seminal canals. In 
ther words it is surrounded by the 
rostate gland and is, generally, an inch 
la quarter in length. Prostatic urethra 
iis the part affected by the disorders of the 
prostate gland. In the region of the 


es of the nerves of urinary desire as 


22 
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cone-shaped part called the glans. Ab its 
base there is a ridge called corona gland . 
which is covered by many  sebacious 
glands the secretions of which require 
a constant washing. As. it. has already 
been pointed out uncleanliness of these 
parts is, very often, the cause of mam 

sexual troubles of -youngmen. It causes 
irritation and inflamation and sometimes 
by a prolonged neglect may result in & 
dangerous condition. The skin of the glans 
is very sensitive because many delicate spi- 
nal nerves end in it. This portion should — 
never be exposed or touched except for - 
washing purposes. The slimy, transpare 


lubricant of the male organ. The secretion 
increases at the time of excitement: A 
similar substance is secreted by the fo 
organ which makes it ready for the sexual 

contact and protects its delicate mucous 
membrane from ' abrasion. No sexual 
advances should be made on the female 
unless this secretion prepares her for such 
union $ ६ कक 


COWPER'S GLANDS? 


‘At the end of the membranous ure 
there are two small bodies about the 
of peas called Cowper’s glands, place 
either sides of the canal. They are very 
near to the root of the penis. | ie 
sexual excitement reaches the stage of 
erection they secrete a fluid composed of 
a clear alkaline mucous and throw it j 
the urethra, thus, serving: & lubr 
purpose for the urinal canal and increas- 
ng the bulk of the semen d 


male-egg, spermatozoa, will lose 
vitality if nature in her economy 
not have provided for this Ju 
secretion accompanying th 
function. The mucous liber 


- reaction of the urethra thus perparing an 
alkaline passage for the spermatozoa. 

- Sometimes the secretion from the 
cowper's glands appears unaccompanied 
by the vital fluid. Youngmen, not knowing 
what it is are greatly frightened and. take 
resorb to the quacks who, knowingly or 
unknowingly, misrepresent by saying that 
the substance thus. lost is the vital fluid 
and that its loss will result in debility and 
sterility. The charm of advertisement is 
so powerful that a man who fully believes 
in the futility of attaining strength through 
medicines is, sometime or the other, 
tempted to give a trial to the advertiser, 
who in eighty cases out of hundred, 
happens to be an unscrupulous parasite 
living upon the weaknesses and ignorance 
of men. In fact, the escápe of the vital 
fluid is very rare unless one has abused 
oneself too much. 


oe 


PROSTATE GLAND 


"This organ. is partly glandular and 
p artly muscular, located below the neck of 
| the bladder, surrounding the urethral 
. canal at that point. In other words, the 
‘urethra passes through the. prostate gland 
into the bladder. By the way, this is the 
reason why this (third part) part of the 
urethra is called prostatic urethra. It is 
like a ring fitted at the conjunction of the 
mouth of the bladder and the urethral 
e nal. Though it varies in size in differ- 

ont individuals, 16 measures, on an average 
TP and a half, weighing over half an 
| ounce. j 
real function is of a reproductive 
which is evident from the fact that 
castration it withers away. Natural- 
erefore, it should shrink in old age. 


e complaint of its enlargement is 
ently met with among old beople 
: should be regarded as an.abnormal 
of the. misuse or the overuse of 
organs. The enlargemont of the 
rferes with the free passage of 
which is nothing unusual when 
rom the situation it occupies at 


फट 


THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM. 


Qut the male-egg at the time of | 


n daar Uno HERE: c. strong. In case it has to wait p 
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condition it will shorten the mouth of I 
urethral canal passing through it, thus 
making urination difficult. When swollen - 
ib can be felt through the rectum, 
Gonorrhoea impairs this gland by its severe — 
attack and even after expert medical treat- ~ 
ment might linger in its tissues only to 
reappear after excessive sexual indulgence, 
Under sexual excitement. the ducts of the 
prostate gland are filled up with ite 
peculiar secretion which is emptied into the 
urethra to be mingled with and made part 
of the semen. Like cowper’s gland this 
gland also secretes only under sexual 
excitement. र 
. * SEMINAL VESICLES, 
These are two membranous pouches 
located between the base of the bladder 
and the rectum intended to contain the 
secreted semen, collected from ths 
testicles. Under sexual excitement they 
alio pour out a fluid to be added to the 
general secretions of the sexual apparatus 
to serve the purpose of a stream to wast 


They are made of several coils and com- 
partments with their narrow end’ towards 
the prostate gland. Their average lengt 
is nearly 23 inches. The vital fluidi 
stored into them either. to be absorbed 


urethra. From this situation 
seminal vesicles it does not 8 
difficult to understand the close E 
implied. by Sanskrit Mantrams, like 
जनः, पुनातु नाभ्याम्‌, between the navel an 
the power of generation. 
The secretion of the seminal vesicles 1 
composed of a watery solution of albumil 
and alkaline salts. Nature has a e 
view by preparing this secretion 1n ihe 
seminal vesicles. It has been found that 
the male-egg remains for several days a 
the organ of the female lying in walt | 
her egg. If a male egg readily com 
across a female egg and fertilizes it, thy 
offspring is bound to be very healthy an 
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imourishment and stimulation, the former 
cof which is supplied by the albumin and 
]protien of the vesicular and prostatic 
secretions and the latter by the salts 
secreted from these glands, 


Nocturnal emission, universally found 
mmong boys of all countries, is nothing 
1006 a reflex action of the seminal vesicles 
tto pour out their contents under some 
psychical or physical stimulus. It is a 
common experience that before emission 
tiakes place the sexual organs are unusually 
excited under some erotic dream. Particu- 
llar care should'be taken to keep the mind 
pure from all vicious thoughts by utilising 
tihe spare hours in reading religious books 
or autobiographies of great men. Repeating 
well-chosen moral stanzas from the classi- 
c'all books has been found very helpful to 
kxeep the mind pure. j 


Sometimes tho: causes of emission are 
purely physical. As it has already been 
sitated, the ‘seminal vesicles are situated 
between the rectum and the bladder. 
The distance between these two is only, 
9) inches out of which the rectum occupies 
2} inches and bladder 3 inches. The recturn 
und the bladder, when filled up, might 
Occupy 4and 5 inches respectively so that 
lhe accumulation of the urine and the 
3१20188 might extend these organs so much 
MS bo cause an unusual pressure on the 
seminal vesicle and result in the escape of 
Ihe stored up vital fluid. It is always 
»dvisable .for those who suffer from 
nocturnal emissions to take all possible 
precautions to remove constipation and 
100 clear the bowels before going to bed. 
Emptying. the bladder at least once in 
ie night may also be found advantageous. 
; leeping on the back or on the stomach 
might cause pressure 9n this store of the 
vital fluid and therefore lying on sides is 
recommended. 

Nocturnal emission is, sometimes, also 
We to the degrading practice of mastur- 
o tidh or to excessive sexual indulgence, 
Poo which unquestionably weaken the 

/entive power of the seminal vesicles or 

pon etae 


Straining at stools is often 


couraged by m egies burad KRESBA Avar Gach bf प्यार 


the passage of a hard mass of fecal material 

through the rectum might, * by simple 

mechanical pressure on the seminal 

vesicles, force 006 the fluid contained in 

them, thus causing involuntary emissions. 
SCROTUM. : 

Hitherto we have treated with different 
sexual organs as one has suggested the 
other, but as the treatment of the organ 
next in order requires a previous know- 
ledge of the entire testicular apparatus we 
shallreverse the order by treating with 
scrotum and the rest of the organs 
connected with the testis. 

Scrotum is the bag of skin thrown into 
sma]l folds contajning the two testes, one 
to the right and the other to the left, = 
This skin secrete? an odourous substance 
which leaves a sort of dirty stain on the | 
cloth immediately coming in contact with 
it and requires a good wash every-day. 
At puberty some crisp hairs make their 
appearance on the skin. The pouch is 
internally divided into two folds by a thin 
wall making accomodation for the two . 
testes. 

The condition of the scrotum is a sure _ 
indication of the general health of the - 
individual. After bath in colę water, — 
among children and among healthy, strong — 
and sturdy youngmen it will be tightly — 
clinging while under the influence of 
warmth, among old, weak or dissipated 
men it becomes elongated and flabby. — | p 

"The testes are suspended in the pouch - : 
by the spermatic cord which is longer ons E. 
the left side than on the right, thus — 
allowing the left testicle to hang lower , 
than the right, in the scrotum. as 

In some cases the testicles descend 17 
the scrotum late. after birth. In t 
whale and the elephant, unlike the E^ 2d 
and many other animals, the testes 
remain within the abdominal cavity all 
through ‘their life. 

TESTIS. D 

Before birth the testicles ar 

in the abdominal cavity and. 


NT 


re 
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In some cases the testicles never 
descend into the scrotum and thus their 
development and function is impaired. 
Sometimes only one testicle appears. 

The testes are of a flattened oval form 
weighing from three fourths of an ounce to 
an ounce, the left being a little larger and 
heavier than the right. It should be 
remembered that their healthy condition, 
not the size, is the important factor in 
judging their function. The corresponding 
organs in the females are called ovaries 
which are contained inside her body. 


LOBULES. 


Each.testicle is. composed. of several 
lobules—a kind of knots. These knots or 


- lobules consist of a net-work of very “fine 


tubes called tubuli seminiferi, which is all 
through interspersed with blooa 
vessels. It is in these lobules or the fine 
tubes of which lobules are composed, that 
the male germ-cells are matured forming 
the spermatozoa.: It is for this reason 
that the testicles are called अण्डकोष 


(ATS = egg; कोष 8४010७ ) 
EPIDIDYMOUS. 


The fine tubes of the lobules join ina 
larger tybe and finally leave the body of 
the testicle converging into a still larger 
tube called Epididymous. ` This partly 
covers the testis from above and partly 
from below. It is composed of repeatedly 
doubled tubes making a bundle-like thing. 
Epididymous is the, first part of the 
excretary duct of the testicles and the 
passing spermutozoa first collects itself in 
its convoluted tubes. 


VAS DEFERENS. 


Under sexual excitement the testes 
manufacture spermatozoa and throw it in 
the epididymis which again pushes it on 
to the excretary duct called vas deferens, 
Vas, deferens carries its contents to be 
emptied into seminal vosicles about which 


we have already written, 


"The vag deferens is cylyndrical in form 


with a diameter not more than that, of 
the lead of a pencil. Its length is about 
two feet, 


THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM. 


cord through the abdominal wall, from 
under the bladder, and joins the seminal 
vesicles. ; 
EJACULATORY DUCTS, 
Ejaculatory ducts are two in number 
and three quarters of an 1701 in length 
They are formed on each side by th 
junction of the vas deferens with the dud 
of seminal vesicles and open up at th 
floor of the prostatic urethra. Any diseas 
like gonorrhea, if it travels to th 
prostatic urethra, will invariably pass 08 
through the ejaculatory ducts to the semina 
vesicles and the vas deferens, thus reaching 
till the epididymis and the testicle. 
SPERMATOZOA. 
Spermatozoa is the plural number di 
spermatozoon. When the testicles 88] 
on the highest stage of. sexual : 
they liberate thousands upon thousands c 
the spermatozoa which, when released, are 
carried along to the ejaculatory duc 
partly by their own movements, partly 
by the fluid secreted by the testes, partly 
by the peristaltic contraction of the v 
deferens. During this excitement í 
testicular duct from the epididymis to t 


vas deferens becomes flooded wil 
the spermatic secretions. 
Spermatozoa are the male-eg 


corresponding to the ova in the females 
They have a much longer tail when 
compared with their body and are | 
to the eyes only under a microsco 
They float ina fluid called semen. T 


1 f : 
spermatozoa are ig " an inch in len 


and are so numerous ‘that somewher 
between two to five hundred millions © 
them are liberated in a single ejaculation) 
each of them capable of fertilizing 
woman's ovum. Thus if each sperm wer 
to be utilized one man could fertilize al 
the women of the world, of marriageabl 
age, by life-cells of a single omissio 
After securing admission into the body 
the mother the spermatozoa mo फि 
vigorously in search of an ovum which } 
present is immediately fertilized. If th 
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nother the sperms wait there for days to- 
ther or go till ovary in its search. In 
ise of not coming across the ovum they 
ass out of the body. Each of these germs 
$ life represents numberless hereditary 
uatacteristics, thus, accounting for 
mperamental differences for brothers and 
r resemblances so often existing between 
"andchildren with their grandparents. 
Spermatozoa are very easily susceptible 
"the influences of all intoxicants and 
werefore inthe best interests of the off- 
wing the parents are advised to avoid 
uch things like poison. Though existing 
|. large numbers, only one sperinatozoon 
ters into the ovum for fertilization and 
ve rest aro washed away. It is a great 
iistake to suppose that any further sexual 
11101) after impregnation goes, in any way 
strengthen the fetus. On the contary 
ch connections only hinder the develop- 
ent of the fresh life. It should bes 
membered that no other sperm can enter 
tiothe ovum after one has found ad- 
ission nor are all the millions of the 
ermatozoa of any use to the growth of 
æ new life after fertilization has been 
cured. 
Ilt has beon said by the best authorities 
at the zoosperms are not sufficiently 
weloped in male before the age of twenty- 
æ and the ova in the female before the 
© of sixteen. Any strain over the nefves 
fiore that period either by way of early 
artiage or masturbation cannot but 
siult in the injury of the body of the in- 
vidual concerned, If not cast out from 
0! system, they are absorbed, thus 
merating extaordinary physical, mental 
id spiritual powers in a Brahmachari, 
out which we shall talk in a later period 
| “ Adolescence and Virility, 


SEMEN 


Wery few people understand tho differ- 
ce between tho spermatozoa and the 
men, Even educated persons have been 
i confounding these two distinct things. 
rmatozoon’ is the product of the 
ias while Semen is the secretion of the 

which contains Spematozoa 
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Mucouses of the Seminal Vesicles, Prostate : 
and Cowpers glands. Its colour is milky 
and reaction slightly alkaline. 

Chemical examination of the semen 
has revealed in composition a high percen- 
tage of calcium and Phosphoric Acid,both 
of which are highly useful for the organic 
life. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
suicidal thanto imagine that frequent 
seminal emissions are normal. How can 
the loss of the precious substances of the 
body be helpful to a healthy growth when 
they can be transformed into creative, 
masculine, virile energy by the exercise of 
a strong and powerful will which can 
easily soothe the nerves that regulate the 
bloodasupply, and order the distended 
veins of the penis to retract and subside 


without wasting the semen in an 
ejaculation. 

ORGASM. 
The procreative act is inextricably 


accompanied by a high tension of several 
nerves which cause erection and general 


> excitement in the whole of the sexual 


apparatus both of the male as well as the 
female. The crisis is reached by 8 
pleasurable sensation—called Orgasm—— 
when the semen is discharged from the 
body followed by a reflex contraction of 
all the nerves under tension. A frequent 
repitition of orgasms cannot but exhaust 


the whole body nor can the nervous system . 


stand indefinitely the high nerve tension 
and loss of rich materials invariably 
caused by sexual excitement. It is there- 
forethat nervous diseasos, such as weak 
memory, sleeplessness, depression, idiocy, 
etc., follow in the wake of self-abuse and 
over-indulgence. 


THE OVUM. 


As testicles in the. male liberate 
spermatozoa, so ovaries, the germ- 
preparing organs in the female, liberate 
ova, the singular of which is evum, Like 
testicles the ovaries are two in number 
and closely resemble each other in'size and. 
form; The ovaries are formed within the 


K 
a 


body and are situated on each side of tho 


—————————————— "JU 


uterus. Instead of passing outward and 
downward, like the testes, they remain 
within the abdominal cavity, suspended 


there by ligaments. The ovaries are 
connected with ducts called Fallopian 
tubes which receive the ovum when it is 


discharged and carry it to the uterus, 
the receptacle of the female egg or 
the womb, which receives the fertilized 
ovum and deyelops it into a new life. 

The ovum isso small as to require 240 
eggs to be placed side by side to cover the 
length of one inch. Unlike active 
spermatozoon, the movements of the ovum 
are passive and when liberated from the 
Ovaries it does not move oz tothe womb 
by its inherent activity, ds does the rale- 
egg. Itis carried to ifs destination by 
the peculiar movements of the Fallopiar 
_ tube just as the masticated food is carried 
to the stomach, not by any activity of the 
food itself, but by the movement of the 
‘esophagus, which passes it onward to the 
stomach, 

Ova are not formed in such large numbers 
as zoosperms. Asa general rule, in the 
_ human female, a single ovum is developed 

and discharged once in about four weaks, 

during the period of sexual activity, “This 
process is called Ovulation. 
“The egg, when discharged from the 
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of groups of 


y workers, etc. to the Subjects 


o of the Congress, at Gaya. 
se were signed by others also, 
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“results, 
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= THESECRET OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY. 


(Bx Pr. BHAGAVAN Das, M.A.) 


Buku kheyueoulgdamok chextor दिं ead esti solicit gsi deration thereo . ‘ रद. 


THE SEORET OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY. 


x 


ovary, enters the wide,fimbriated 3 
of the Fallopian tube, and commences if 
passage toward the uterus. The Fallopian 
tube is lined with ciliated epithelium the 
movement of which is constantly directed 
from the ovary to the uterus, producing ; 
kind of converging stream or vortex, by 
which the egg is drawn toward the cavity 
of the uterus. E 
It occasionally happens, through acids 
tal causes, that the regular passage of the 
egg is thwarted. It may be arrested at the 
surface of the ovary, where, if impregnated 
it gives rise to ** Ovarian Pregnancy” or 
it may escape from the fimbriated 
extremity into the peritoneum, causing 
* Abdóminal pregnancy" or, finally, it 
may stop atsany part of the Fallopian 
tube, and so give origin to“ Tubal Preg- 
nancy 
4 The egg, on its escape from the ovary 
and arrival in the uterus, is ready for 
impregnation ; and if sexual intercourse 
takes place at this time, fecundation, 
and if tho egg remains aft 
impregnation, and is attached to the walk 
of the uterus, conception is accomplish 
If, on the other hand, coitus does no 
take place the egg after a time loses it 
vitality, and is finally carried away alon 
with the uterine secretions. $ 


a 


taken up for want of time, and were rt} 
ferred to the All-India Congress Committ 
for disposal at leisure. That Committee, 
understand, has passed them on to t 
Working Committee. Among these was 
one on the subject of Hindu-Mvslim Unit 


as permanent and continual interest, I 
venture to place the proposal before í 
public by means of the press. I also plac 
before them, a statement of reason 


$ mention here that printed copies 
he proposeđ resolution were given to 
allmembers of the Subjects. Committee 
nd Pandit Arjun Lal Sethi, as a Jain, 


spontaneously and very kindly offered to 
upport the resolution, if it was moved. I 
ad no opportunity of consulting with the 
representatives of other religions present 
jin Gaya; but I believe that the Buddhist 
paest Rev. Ottama, the Sikh Sirdar Dan 
{Singh and many learned and enlightened 
uslims like Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulvi 
गी Husain Sherwani, Maulvi Zahur 
hmad (of Allahabad), Maulana Azad 
Subhani (of Cawnpore) and others would 
11896 given their support à 


THE PROPOSED RESOLUTION 


"This Congress requests the priests of 
fall the creeds dwelling in India, Pandits 
IMauanas, Mobeds, Bhikshus, Gurus, 
@lexgymen, etc., to emphasise, Among 

heir respective followers, the Universal 
Religion of the Supreme Spirit, the True 
mnd Highest Swa or Self; which Universal 
ry isto be found embedded as its 


ery essence in every creed, as Vedanta or 
rahma-vidya or Atma-vidya in Hinduism 
Tasawwuf in Islam, as Gnosticism and 
ysticism in Christianity, and under other 
mae in other creeds; and the emphasising 
of which is the only means of bringing 
i bout a sure and certain and lasting peace 
etween the creeds, and of establishing on 
a strong, steady, and permanent basis 
tue Spiritual-Political Swaraj.” 


REASONS FOR THE PROPOSAL 
E Misuse of great names. 


"The names of Dharma and Mazhab and 
eligion are very noble names and very 

ar. So are the great names of Law and 
(Order. Indeed, all these five words have 
d meanings—‘“‘That which binds and 
ls human beings together and in God." 

which shows the way to God and to 
Ww here and hereafter", “That 
h binds men to each other and to 

€ 


atic OM of right-and-duty”. "That 
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It is plain that without these things li 
not worth living. Yet we know h 
throughout past history and in. curre 
history, the sacred names of Law 
Order have,been and are being abused 
the custodians thereof, to perpe 
ruthless lawlessness and disorder. 1 iy E 
so wo know that, in past and current 
tımes, the holy names of Dharma and 
Mazhab and Religion have been and 
being perverted to promote la-m 
cruelties and a-dharmika bigotrie 
hypocrisies, and ir-religious selfishness and _ 
strife of the direst character a 

EL 


शार 


telling the Indian people of many creeds, 
to cease from mutual strife, to make peace | 
with each other, to promote Hindu-Muslim | 
unity ut they are not succeedi 
Why are they not succeeding ? ; 


I urge that they are not succeeding 

because they are not telling the Pesple the — 
real secret of such unity. They aro telli a 
them only that unless they so unite, t 
will not be able to fight successf 
against the Bureaucracy. But a un 
gained by a mere spirit of opposition to 
a common enemy is a false, fragile, and 
very temporary unity. It is bound to 
break up as soon as the opposition eith 

fails, or even succeeds. History is full of 
instances. The latest and the largesi 
before our vory eves, today, in the case 
the so-called Allies, who became 
much dis-allied as soon as German 
exhausted,on her knees. In our cas 
such poor success is not likely, unde. 
present conditions. The Allies wer 
allied, at least during the latter 
the War, aud really worked togeth 
are not doing that even. 39 
distrusts, bickerings, efforts to’ f 
another’s hands, to browbeat 
and drive, to make catsp 


y 
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The real Secret of Unity. 
If, then, we want a genuine and per- 
manent unity, we must proclaim to the 
people, the real secret of such unity. 


“Be good, be good, don’t quarrel, don’t 
quarrel, for, otherwise, you will not be 
able to wrest from che hands of the 
Bureaucracy and swallow the sweet fruit 
is not enough to say. 
For Swaraj, if it has any common meaning 
today, means only opposition to, and 
ousting from power, of the Bureauracy. 
What is to come after, nobody shows any 
signs of knowing, or cares to discuss 
soberly. Such interested friendship, 
founded on mere opposition to a common 
enemy, such short-sighted *matlab-k-yari 
will not do. It is a very fragile, indeed 
an everbreaking, reed to rely on 
Congress should take its moral courage in 
both its hands, and proclaim to the men 
of the various creeds that yari (friendship) 
is necessary because, “dar asl sab ek hi 
hain yaxo"; because all religions are one at 
heart, because all human beings are one in 
divine essence. The wisest Hiudus and the 
wisest Muslims declare it to be so. 
“Fagat tafawat hai nam hi ka, 
Dar asl sab ek hi hain yaro ! 
Jo ab i safi ke mauj men hai. 
Usi ka jalwa habab men hai" 
But the names differ, Beloved! 
All in truth are only one; 
In the bubbles and the billows 
Shines the glory of One Sun. 
«Aji ba chashman-i di] ma bin juz dost 
Har chi bini be dan ki mazbar-i-Ust." 


Open the heart's eye and behold. 
The Friend's face everywhere. 


-Whatsoe’er thou seest, know 
His Glory showeth there. 


‘Yas tu sarvani bhutani Atmany-ev- 
2 anupashyati, 
Serva-bhuteshu ch-atmanam tato na 
vijugupsate". 
Who in the One Self sees all living . 
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And all things living in the self-same 
Self, 

He loveth all, and knoweth hate no 
more 


Such is the real secret of Unity, of 
steady, strong, permanent unity between 
the creeds; this is the one and the only 
secret of peace on earth and good will 
among raen, the earth and the men of 
India, and also of other lands. 

Spiritual Sword and Shield 

The leaders of the Congress, the 
members of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, are the elect and the select of the 
Indian People. They have been chosen by 
the Peozle to guide their destinies in the 
great struggle for national freedom. The 
greatest living leader of this struggle has 
enjoined on us to use the spiritual weapon 
of non-violence, and make a great experi- 


ront, and establish a new precedent in 
history. What I am endeavouring to 


recall to the memory of the other leaders 
is only the very ancient shield correspond- 
ing to that sword. 


In every living 
truth js plainly 
(the selfishness ) 
hidden the Face of 


religion this essential 
writ. Only the Audi 
of the custodians has 
Ahuda (the Supreme 
Self) with thick veils of words and 
formalisms, which divide man . from! 
brother-man, and promote strife instead 
of the Peace of God; even as the l 
ness of the custodians has distorted the 
limbs of law, so that it now hurts instead 
of helping the welfare of the people for 
which alone the public servant is paid and 
entrusted with power 


Remind the Custodians. 


I therefore suggest to the leaders to 
remind these custodians; to remind them 
of this essential Truth present in every 
religion as its very heart, as Vodanta, 
Atma-vidya, as Tasawwuf, as I]m-i-gina, 
as Gnosticism, as Mysticism, as Sam-ya 
darshana, as Vishuddha-marga, and unde: 
many other names. The leaders Shon 

१५७४४ these custodians to put this t 


ES 
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E. before their respective flocks, 
and teach them that it is far more 
| imortant to bear in mind than the outer 
rites and ceremonies; teach them that these 
‘outer customs and observances are bub 
means for the realisation of this simple 
Truth as the end; even as many difficult 
kinds of cloths are but means to the health 
ithe comfort, the decency, of the human 
body, which is one in shape for all, while 
‘ithe clothes differ. Tell them not to lay 
stress on the difference of shape in the 
outer garb of the religions, the crescents, 
ithe crosses, the tri-shulas; let them see 
ithat even these aru the same in general 
outline. Tell them not to emphasise the 
sartificial outer ritual but the Natural 
-Inner Spirit; not the shikha-s and the 
Theards and the tonsures, the mala-s and the 
ttasbih-s and the rosaries, the yantra,s 
andthe tawtz-es and the amulets and 
charms and mascots, the dhoti-s and 
qpyjama-s and the gowns, the idols and the 
qabrs and the bambino-s, the conches 
nd the bells and the sacrifices, the zunnar 
mnd the ehram and the Sunday clothes 
tihe Kashis and the Meccas and the 
J'erusalems, the zam-zams and the Jordans 
und the Gangas the awm-s, and the amin-s 
amd the amen-s, the churches and the 
masjid-s add the mandir-s but the 
spirit of refinement and culture and 
religious aspiration. Tell them not. to 
nnake differences between the prophets, 
ot to insist on the avartara-s or messiahs 
r paighambars—but point to the One 
niversal Spirit of Life or God Whom 
ono all these teach. Tell them not to 
elling tothe outer page of the Veda or the 
Quran or Bible or the Avesta or the 
peste but to the Common Truth 
Shrined equally in „all. Tell them not 
wo invoke Dharma and Mazhab and 
ligion in the separative spirit; for 
hey do, so they invoke not God but 
Satan, a jinn, a preta, a Frankenstein 
mongter of strife and discord who will 
Mimately devour them all. Tell them 
ests and the followers of these 
faiths, to think of each other, 
ch other's backs as before each 
8, not s&hfecite tens univers, 
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and pagans and heathens and barbarians J 
and children of Iblis and Satan and . 
Rakshasa-s, bub verily and sincerely as all 
equally children of the same God. a 


In all humility I make bold to say that J 
if tho leaders do not make this recom- | 
mendation to the priestly custodians of 
the many religions that dwell side by side — 
in India, they will fail in a very important | | 
duty. E a 

Spirituality the same as Common-sense, — — 
Spirituality is the very essence of common- | 
sense. It is because the Inner spirit ig | 
Common to all living beings, that it -— 
becomes possible for sense to be Th s 
i.e.,for understanding to be mutual. mae 
spirituality, which consists in the active - 
living recognition of the commonness, the - 
universality of the One Spirit, is the most 
practical of all practical measures which E 
common sense makes a speciality of devi 
ing. This fact should be brought home - 
to us all by the glaring,staring, difficulty 
of bringing about a real unity of Bindu 3 
Muslim-Budhist-Christian-Parsi-Sikh-Ja: 
Jew and the others. This unity is a 
very PRACTICAL sine qua non to secure - 
if we would succeed in the nation's struggle — 
for freedom. The lack of it has "been the — 
one cause of the nation’s downfall. 1 
creation and establishment of it is mo 3 
necessary, more potent for the nation's | 
successful rising to self-government, than - 
even khaddar and panchayats and national | 
schools and civil disobedience; for it is 
the foundation of them all. The lack 
amongst the People is the one thing wh ich 
enables the Bureaucracy to “ divide a: 
rule" , as some of them have open 
confessed in their published books" — 


ke 


Congress Leaders need not be shy of 
Spirituality. i 


Being thas intensely practical, it is 
much within the Congress-work 
of work. The followers of such 
and yet such a very practical sj 
Mahatma Gandhi, in the field of pr 
politics, need sur 
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truths which have such an acutely practical 
significance. 


There are no other grounds, either, for 
hesitating to make this request of the 
priests. The members of the A.I.C.C. are 
the Elected of the People. They are, or 
they ought to be, the salt of this Indian 
Earth. Among thorn are Pandits and 
Ulemas of the highest quality,who presum- 
ably know the essence and the heart of 
their relgions. If personally knew all 
fie members of this. People’s Parliament 
I am sure I could mention many names of 
self-saerifieing workers, whose bright eye 
of great learning is not blinded by the 
opacity of the thick written page—as, alas! 
is so often ths case—uS is illumined” by 
the clear and strong light,of Public Spirit, 


that genuine Public Spivit which is tho 
first-born of ths deliberate or ths insbine- 


tive realisation.of the Universal Spirit. 
Tts Intense Practicality. 


These Congress leaders are in the 
10031 07% of patriarchs of this vast family 


of thirty crores of men, women, and 
“children. It is their duty to’ minister to 
this grevb family’s bast and highest 


spiritual needs as well as and as much ag 
to their political and other material needs 


THE DAUGHTER OF PRAJAPATI. 


t 


in all departments of the national life, 
The Congress should surely be in touch 


with, and should healthily influence for 
their benefit, all the aspects of that life 
And at this particular crisis in ou? 


national evolution, we may easily see that 
it is only by so ministering to our spiritual 
needs that the leaders can most practically 
promote the satisfaction of our political 
needs. To compel the Bureaucracy to 
become faithful to its salt, to become 
loyal and responsible to its true master, 
the People and their elected representat- 
ives, we of India have first to make 
Theocracy also true and faithful to the 
One,God of all, who resides in every 
human reast, and is the source of, and 
the judge between, all religions; we have 
to .make that Theocracy promote peace 
instead of strife between man and man. 
To secure political Swaraj, of the true 
kind, and not any false and mischievous 
imitation of the west. we must first bring 
about such spiritual Swaraj, in the acutely 


practical interests of religious peace. And 
the adaptation, by the Congress, ofa 


resolution like the one proposed, is one of 
the best means of creating in the country 
an atmosphere of such religious tolerance 
and peace. 


THE DAUGHTER OF PRAJAPATI. 


(By Pr. S. D. SATWALEKAR SWADHYAYA MANDAL AUNDE) k 


The anecdote, of the Daughter 
Prajapati, is well known in 
Brahman works. Its narration 


Gata Brahman runs thus :— 
प्रजापत्रिव eat दुहितरमभ्यध्याय टिवधित्यन्य 
आहरुपस सित्यन्ये । तामृश्यो भूत्वा रो हितं भूता 
AETA, तं देवा. अपश्य; न mud वे प्र्धापतिः 
करोतीति | ते तमेच्छन्य एनमारिष्यत्येतमन्यो- 
 ऽन्यर्मित्‌ नाविदस्तेषांय एव घोरतमास्तन्व 


of 
the 
in 


मचा... 
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अ।संस्ता CHI समभरंस्ता संभूता एष देवो- 
SHIMTET AZ JATA Ut तं देवा अब्र 
वन्नयं वै प्रजापति रकृतमक fub विध्येति स 
थेल्यत्रबीत्‌ ॥ Qo Ao 3133 

“ ( प्रजापति) Prajapati once cast an 
evil eye on Mis daughter,” called by 
some ‘faq (sky or heavens) and by 
some उबा (the Dawn). He assumi} 
the form of an antelope (sR$3T a Wp, E 
m 


५ 


| 
E 


: 
- 
= 


` 
footed antelope) had an illicit inter- 
course with her (रोहितं a red-deer.) 
The gods noticed it saying प्रज्ञापति 
Praja pati does an unnatural aot. 
They then searched amongst them- 
selves to see whether some of them 
would retribute it. Finding none they 
put together all what was terrible in 
them; out of that united stock, arose 
m god named भूतवान्‌. Him the Gods 


msked to kill him who had committed 
that unnatural deed." 


. This same story occurs in 
ffollows :— = 
प्रजापतिहवे स्वां दुहितरमभिद्ध्यों । दिवं 

बोषसं वा । मिथुन्यनया स्यामिति तां संवभूव ॥१॥ 
IR देबानामाग आस । य इत्यं खां ठुहितरमस्माकं 
खसार॑ करोति ॥२॥ तेह देवा Hy: | योऽयं दैवः 
पशनामीष्टेऽतिसंधं वा अयं चरति य इत्थं aT 
दुहितरमस्माकं स्वसारं करोति विध्येममिति ° 
तं रुद्रो अभ्यायत्य fara ॥३॥ तेषां यदा 
देवानां क्रोधो व्येदथ प्रजापतिमभिपषज्यंस्तस्य तं 
शल्यं fag तन्त्स वै aaga प्रज्ञापतिः ॥ 

Mo ATO १।७।२ 


शतपथ as 


. * (प्रजापति) Prajapati observed is 
daughter with a sinful eye. She was 
«alled by some दष, by others उषा. 
‘Thinking ‘I shall have an intercourse 
with her he did so. Gods took it as a 
sm as he had that unnatural way 
with wis daughter, their sister—they 
eo पशुपति ‘oh पशुपति he has 
a ractised an unnatural thing in having 
opulation With his daughter, our 
sister; kill him’. Rudra appeared and 
led him. When their anger was 
ed, they removed the dart from 
oly and ministered medicine to 
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The following are the points, worth 
consideration, in this story :— sta yp 
(1). (प्रजापति) Prajapati had many 
sons and a daughter. All those were | 
gods, with that daughter as their | 
gisber. | 
(2). When he found his daughter 
mature, he practised indiscretion with 
her. - 
(3). It was asin in the eyes of all 

the gods, who began to search for a 
retributer amongst themselves; but 
found none. ? 

(41). Then they all brought to- 
gether the mighty forms amongst 
them, naming that unity भूतवान्‌ whose 
another epithet is पशुपति or रुद्र. 

(5). Gods told him of Prajapati’s 
sins, asked him to kill. him, and he 
pierced Prajapati with an arrow: 

(6). Afterwards when their rage 
was pacified , the gods applied medi- 
cine to the wound removing the dart 
from his body. € 

From ancient times the story has 
been variously interpresed. Even the 

Brahman works © have expressed 
doubts as regards the meaning of its | 
words. Consider the two versions of 4 
ऐतरेय and शतपथ ब्राह्मण a 

ऐतरेय-दिवमित्यन्ये उषसमित्यन्ये। | 
शतपथ--दिवं वोषसंवा । e 

The purport of both these makes — 
the daughter either the दिव blue sky — 

or उषस्‌ the Dawn. If these Brahma: i. 
works would have properly reached e- 
heart of the story, then certainly th 
would not have been such a, 
garding the interpretation of 
ते Daughton) ES 


3 Foundation USA 


`~ 


d 
बन NSE». 


[2 
wonder that they could not decide the 
eaning ; but the wonder becomes great- 
er when we find that no clear understan- 
ding of the story is possible with these 
meanings. If we take it उषा the Dawn 
then Prajapati would be the Sun. 
. When was the copulation of these 
two? How was there any sin here 
according to the gods? Who was that 
_ yaaa ? How he sprang up from terrific 
forms amongst them ? and what wound 
was caused by him to Prajapati? 
Questions like these cannot properly 
be answered with the meaning उषा. 
. With the other meaning faq also there 
m can be no possibility of sin. In the 
. Story it is clearly stated that “ Pra- 
— Japati committed a sin, which was 
| punished by gods, by effecting a union 
L of the most fearful and terrific 

. amongst them,” 


3 


- 


Knowing this account of  punish- 
. ment. one wonders who this 
| Prajapati, might. be, and who was 
. this chastiser भूतवान्‌ ? The famous 
philosopher कुमारिलभट्ट takes this 
only as a figurative description and 
Bilent on the point; while सायण 
“also makes it in no way clear; nor 
do पुराण8 also satisfy us. The authors of 
gavs have accepted neither of these 
wy ae ote ut . t Q 
meanings. भागवत gives he version 
with वाच्‌ (speech) as दुहिता (Daughter). 
"he भागवत passage rus thus :— 


Lo «n 


i दुरितरं तन्वां खयं भूर्हरतीं मनः | 
मां च कमे क्षत्तः सकाम इत नः JAH ॥२८॥ 
' कृतमर्ति विलोक्प पितरं ga | 
get सुनयो विश्रंभात्प्रत्यवो'बयन्‌ ॥२९॥ 
कृतं त्वद्य न करिष्यंति चापरे। 


pr ^ie 


र॑ गळेर्पमि TAT Rip Haridwar ००।००(० ७५४३०३१५ SsfherecommK is said to be . vas 
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स इत्थं gna: FAA पुरो Tat प्रजापतीन्‌ | 
प्रजापतिपतिस्तन्वं तत्याज व्रीडितस्तदा ॥३१॥ oc 
तां दिशो siu नीहार यद्विदुस्तमः | 

श्री» भागवत ३१२ 


‘eqaq being enamoured of his 
exquisitely charming daughter, 
‘Speech,’ got his desire satisfied. His 
sons, thereupon, the sages मरीचि and 
others observing that sin, advised 
him this, “This was never done before, 
none practises it now, nor will any one 
commit such an act in future also. 
Yow instead of curbing your passion, 
hadan unnatural course with your 
daughter" The Prajapati blushed at. 
this speech of his sons and gave up his 
life. The fragments of his body were 
received by the quarters and are known: 
as तमस (darkness) भागवत 3, १२. 
. Though the word stt is never met 
with here in this passage, yet the story 
18 the same. This version does not 
agree with that of amas as दुहिता ¡ 
taken to be वाचा /Speech'here The ब्रह्मण5 
say that Prajapati was wounded by the 
united strength of gods. In this passage 
Prajapati blushes himself and commits 
suicide. If it be desired that th 
passage only means the relation of th 
soul आत्मा and speech. Then howi 
would there be such a great sin ‘as was 
never done either before or at present, 
or even in future. All versions unani- 


i 


mously stamp it « great sin, so great A 
was that the culprit had to lose has life. | 
It deserves consideration whet per th 
is sin of the soul committed with speech 
or of some one else. If this simply b 
a figurative description then there wouk 
be no possibility of such a sin. - 


The same story occurs in मत्ख्यपु 


E mer and गायत्री the victim. It is a 
ong narration with which we need not 
ax the patience of the readers. In 
short its purport may be stated this :— 
When it was questioned “how sin was 
committed even by deities’? . The 
following verse gives the answer 


 कार्याकार्येण देवाश्च शुभाशुभ फळप्रदाः | 
यस्मात्तस्मान्न राजेंद्र तद्विचारो नुणांशुभः ॥ 
Ho go Ao sil 


Men need not stand in judgment 
yver deities’. Whatever may be their 
llóngs, men should not exercise their 
mtellect thereon; they know what is to 
bwe done and what is not. ° 


Some accept this reply with a blind 
faith; while others cannot thus satisfy 
;hemselves, therefore ib is necessary to 
ponder over it. The Vedic hymn where- 
on this legend is based runs as follows: —, 
पिता यत्स्वां दुहितरमाधिष्कन्‌ क्ष्मया रेतः 
संजग्मानो निषिच्‌ | स्वाध्यो ऽजनयन्‌ 

aa देवा वास्तोष्पति aaat निरतक्षन्‌ ॥ 
FIO १०।६१।७ 


- "When the father, desiring an inter- 
course with his own daughter, fell on 
tihe ground and cast the semen, the 
ods of righteous deeds, awoke to their 
pases and created the god वास्तोः पतिः, 

Lord of the Earth! the preserver 
the right path (तपरः) 


SES — 
B 


points 
particular 


Iis own daughter (2) His prostration 
on the earth and the consequent exit of 

men (3) Awakening of gods 
mereafter. (4) and the creation of the 
“Lord of the Harth to well guard 
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The first two points give rise to 
latter two points. The new Lord was 
created because the first transgress 
the moral bonds : 

After considering this part of the 
hymn, the legend in the Brahmanas 
and epics becomes somewhat clear. ^ 

> । nc 
ऐतरेय ब्राह्मण evil-doer प्रजा ति | 
was destroyed by the terrible for 
arising from the persons of gods. — z 


शतपथ ब्र'ह्मग-— The Lord of the beas - 
रूद्र ruined the sinner प्रजापति ge 


श्रीमद्भागवत--16 god Prajapati h m- 
self committed a suicide when the 4 
came to be detected by the gods E 


ऋग्वेद - The righteous gods created a 
new Lord abiding by the law when they 
found the first one transgressing the — 
rules ` 


In all these versions, the prominent 
point to be observed, is that the 
Prajapati was removed and the o 
was brought in his place. In som 
is covertly told; others say it plainly. 


Illicit intercourse with | 
daughter led to the setting asi 
the first prajapati and consequent ush 
ing of the second, that would keep up to 
the laws wey. 


Mr. Griffith, thinking it impro 
translate this hymn into English: 
rendered it into Latin 


Similarly all the Europeans 
ral have given a very slang des 
of this union of ब्रह्म with hisd 
The opinion of the Europeans» 1 
garding this, is this :—‘‘ th 
though repulsive in its char 
without interest as. $1 
opinions which 
have niea 


_ deities.” (Oriental Sanskrit Texts 


Vol. I p. 107 by J. Muri.) 


This extract will just show what an 
ungenerous view these Europeans 
take of the legends of the other 
people. A comparison of the Bible 
with the epics, will show no less levity 
in the Christian scriptures but. these 
people are not prepared to take a right 
view of others. The authors of all the 
works from the Brahmanas down to the 
epics have with one opinion regarded 
as the current legend a metaphor. 
We would like to try in his article to 


intefpret the legend more clearly. 
We shall see it from the Vedic 
viewpoint. 


- In the Vedic hymn above, it is re- 
lated that Prajapati who violated 
the moral rules was ruined and a new 
one that would abide by the law was 
. installed. The word प्रजापति that forms 
- the basis of this legend plainly means 
aking, the protector of the subjects 
_ When Prajapati signifies a king, then 
B® question arises as to what दुहिता 


S 
. means. The following Mantra answers 


18 query 


pe “सभा च मा समितिश्चावतां प्रजापते- 
दुहितरौ संविदाने। येना संगच्छा उपमा ख 


ait विज्ञानमाददे ॥ अस्याः सर्वस्याः 
दो मामिद्र भागिनं कणु ॥ ३॥ 


अथर्व 91१२ 
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(2). May he, whom I meet, " 
me well. 
(3). Oh fathers, may I speak well 


in the assemblies (सभा). | 

(4). . Oh assembly, -thy ४ 
indicates no ruin. Let your occupant 
concur with me in speech 


5). May I achieve the power and 
experience of these gathered in the 
assembly. Oh Indra, make me the 
partner of this सभा | 


This is the purport of the Mantra 
which points out who are the daughters 
of Prejapati. The Mantra is so simple 
that no one will find its meaning 
difficult. Mr. Griffith translates it as:— 

1. “In concord, may प्रजाप,त 8 two 
daughters, Gathering and As 
both protect me. May every man, | 
meet, respect and aid me. Fair be 
my words, oh fathers, at the meeting 


2. “We know thy name, O Con 
ference, thy name is interchange 
alk. Let all the company, who Jol 
the conference, agree with me ^ 


3. “Of these men seated here, 
make the splendour and the lore mine 
own. Indra, make me conspicuous it 
all this gathered company 


(MR. GRIFFITH'S Atharva Veda 
VII-—12. 


Dr. Muir also gives a similar me 
but his translation is far better in 3 
respects than that of Mr Griffit 
He introduces the translation th 
“The hymn breathes a social spirit, an 
a disposition to profit by the improvin 
influences of the company of, t 
cultured man. (DR. Murr Vol P 
page 438.) 


E. 
The hymn describes the daughter of 
_!प्रजापति in very clear terms The king is 
given the name प्रजापति as he is the 
protector of the people and the national 
«assembly is his daughter. 

The Mantra mentions two daughters 
of Prajapati सभा and समिति 

सभा :—meeting of the people of a 
"village. a village council. 


_ Wfafa:—ocongregation, alargegather- 
ting, congress. ^ 


The village Panchayats and the 'ever should. 


mational assembly are the two 
daughters. The King is called» their 
ffather because by his order are they 
«established. 


The word दुहिता conveys a particula? 
Shade of meaning. निरुक्त states that 
fem is दुरेहिता meaning ‘ propitious 
dy keeping aside’ She is so named 
lbecause she is not. to live with the 
father, but must always be away. 
(One's wife is to be near, the daughter 
must be kept off. The distance 
‘aimed at here is from the point of 
"view of authority or possession. 


| A husband can be the possessor of his 
‘wife, but no father can hold this re- 
ation with a daughter. She ought 
0 be removed by handing her over to 


tanother. 
: 


ese are the two daughters of a king, 

protector of the people. These 
id to be his daughters, as they 
established by his behest; yet 
cannot be 
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mastered by him. From the Hed 
point of possession or authority these 
two ought to be kept off. The long and . 
short of all this is that the king shor 
have no sway over these. tas. 

that 


Consider for a moment, ab 
“Prajapati’s daughter" isthe national 
assembly or congress and see the pith - 
of the above legend. ‘The following | 
meaning will at once suggest itself | 
“(प्रज्ञापतिः) the king viewed the nation- 
al assembly with anger. He attacked — 
or assaulted it (her) while im rage, 
The wise people (देवाः) observed it. | 
They began tobe wroth thatthe king - 
acted in such a»foul manner as no king 
They inquired whether | 
some one from amongst them, was able 
to resist it; and found none cud 
enough. Hence all of them united 
whatever terrific they had, calling ib 
(भूतवान्‌) union. In a body, they asked ` 
him to resist Prajapati; and he struck F 
Prajapati with arrows. 

The ruler, who contradicts 


is the conclusion when the Ve 
Mantras in other places from 
Vedas are considered. In 
Rigveda hymn, referred to, 


meaning hinted at in the text ‘The N (ew | 
Lord was created because the 
iransgressed the moral bonds i 
same. All the sagacious people. 1 
depose that king who would trample L 
the national assembly; and removing 
him would appoint in his place a new 
one that would abide by the laws, 
When considered in this o 


fact of Prajapatis great sin woule 
come clear when ond F हि 


r= mn 


| राष्ट्रसभा instead of ` दिव्‌ sky or उषा, 
morning twilight or वाचा, speech. What 
encouringes us still more is that many 
Vedic Mantras support this meaning 
? (1) The word प्रजापति clearly means king 
(2) The word ढुहिता is used in the sense 
of national assembly in अथर्बबेद 
(3) Ina way the national assembly is 
the king's daughter; as all subjects are 


his children and he their father. 
(4) In this light an assault on the 
daughter means overruling the 


national assembly. Hence it is that all 
people unitedly stand up.to oppose the 
E her oppressor. (5) It is impossi- 
ble to oppose a kings authority’ 
— gingle-handed;thereforeall people united 
in a body and became to him a terror; 
meaning thereby that all who were 
physically strong formed into-a band 
and thé wicked tendency of the king 
- was averted. (6) Afterwards,a new king 
_ abiding by the laws, was installed in his 

place so that no such evil would occur 
again. Such is the plain and simple 
- meaning of the legends. Even though 
this meaning clearly solves the riddle 
: of the sin of प्रजापति yet to accept it 

would be rather hard if some doubts, 
likely to be raised, are not answered. 


i ing to the ब्राह्मण legend gods(Zat:) 
cainst their Lord प्रजापति, while 
make sages मरीचि and others his 
onents This leaves room for a 

| whether sages and ascetics were 
aking part in politics, and led the 
nal struggle to remedy. the 
-of aking. The following मंत्र 
this doubt :— : 


ee 


(९ 
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they who created the national spirit. 


EU | ततो राष्ट्र बलमोजश्च जातं तद्‌ ; 

देवा उपसंनमन्तु ॥ अथव १८।४१।१ 

ea: faz: Sages conversant with a 
knowledge of self, wishing welfare to all 
(भद्रमिच्छन्तः) practised penance and vows 
at first, owt of which arose a nation, 
strength and spirit. Hence all d 
stood in submission before them. 

Mr. Griffith translates it thus: ] 
“Desiring bliss, at first light-finding 
Rishis began religious rite aud holy 
fervour. 'lhence energy was born and 
might and kingship’. From this hymn 
we canegather that formerly the sages 
used to practise such national 
austerities.. They underwent all sorts 
of troubles to arouse national oneness 
among the populace and it was their 


penance which kindled national spin 
$ 


established royalty and fostered unio 
If moderners think that E 
sages betook to forest life, com 
pletely away from the national moy 
ments, they are mistake. Evye 
though they were  forestdweller 
yet they kept themselves  alway 
in contact with the nation as muci 
as the citizens themselves. Af 
spiritual movements were led by 
them. Hence it would be quite m: 
proper to doubt that मरीचि and othe 
Rishis would take part in nation 
movements. Strictly speaking it wer 


In accordance. with the Vedio la 
regarding the management of t 
kingdom, it chiefly or mostly depende 
upon them to retain «the king | 
dethrone him. Coming down to the 
historic period we find kingVena Kil 
by Darbha weapon, because he prow 
unfit, Thus it is clear that vog 
8e gei. doping ५५१४४७7 contact witha, 


E. 


ional movements carried on their 
spiritual work along with them. 
JA second question may be 
ised as to -what opinion the 
Vedas hold regarding assemblies and 
councils (सभा and समिति)... Had 
ese bodies the support of public 


opinion or not? ‘The following Mantra 
iss 8 reply to this :— 

— विराडू वा इदमत्र आसोतू तस्या जातायाः 

2 भविष्यतीति ॥ १॥ सोद 

मर्‌ सा गाहपत्येन्यक्राम त्‌ ॥२॥ सोंदक्रामत्‌ 
सा सभायां न्यक्रामत्‌ ॥८॥ सोदक्रामत्‌¬ सास 

मितो न्यक्रामत्‌ ॥१०॥ MRT सरा-मंत्रेण 

EIRTH T ॥२॥ अथव ८। १३ 


“Tn the beginning (अग्रे) there was 
amarchy (विराज्‌). That being the 


caase, all were afraid that it would conti- | 


hue for ever. This state evolved into 
household or family life; which further 
क 0 into triballife; that in course 
E into communal life out of which 
rang up a selected body or ministry 


This hymn lucidly ‘pictures the 
levelopment of. a council or au 
sembly. At the outset there was 


king, that is there was anarchy, 
ly there was a populace without a 
r. It was this populace that gave 


as a result there 
o be. nationality, strength and 


This evolution we find 
in the present hymn. First 
ve place to family and 
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. lived under one master 
families began to live togethe. 
there arose a village 


eople cpr oupedandluerase Hiesa deagh batzea 


in families wherein wife, Td 
When many 


wh 
necessitated a body to look after the | 
village. Afterwards there came to 
many villages with some big citi 
their midst; then there was a com 
ference of the representatives of a 
these villages, by which the affairs 
of all of villages and towns were 
conducted E 
Afterwards this great body gave rise 
to a select council or ministry as ib | 
was very difficult for that great body to  ' 
to carry on the minute details of ya d 
ministration. This cabinet therefore - 
conducte the affairs of the nation. The 
Presidents of these village-councils, 
conferences or cabinets came to be a 
chiefs of their respective bodies 
idea of a king had not yet arisen. ७ é 
an after-thought. The hymn referret d TE 
above gives us the idea of these three 
bodies. Of these, two—the villa 
councils and the national body—are 


kept off by him. The fact also deser 
attention that there were these b 
first and the king came afte 
and that these had the relat 
a dauchter with him. He could 
do away with them as they were 
to him, and as he arose out of th 
all their members were in the place ol 
father to him. Hence it is that. 
word पितरः) is used with refe 
the members of these assembl 


aaa 99२1१) Even though thus all 


bodies, their relation with the strength 
of the people and with the king, are clear 
from this hymn. How public opinion 
was reflected in them 18 also clear. The 
king ought to carry on the affairs in 
obedience to the opinion of the people's 
representatives. If he would discard 
1 their views and try to over-power 
— them then he was punished for his 
| misconduct. 
d Is it possible that these public bodies 
^. should have such a great sway even 
|. when there came to be a king ? Such a 
! question might be raised. The hymn 
below would clear away this doubt. 
a सोरज्यत ततो राजन्योऽजायत ॥१॥ स 
© विशः संबंधूतन्नमन्नाद्यप्रभ्युद तिष्ठत्‌ ॥२॥ er विशो 
1 अनुव्य चलत्‌ ॥१॥ तंसभाच समितिश्च सेनाच 
सुराचानुव्य ATT ॥२॥ अथर १५।८।६ 
“Fe pléased them or won their love and 
- became a king. He helped his subjects 
|. and relations to get food etc. He 
acted according to the views of the 
people and hence the council, the 
assembly, the array and the treasury 
were at his command.’ 
— "The following points are to be noted 
herein. 
(1) Securing the love of the people 
= one can be their king. 
. (2 He needs must look 
.. welfare of his subjects. 
— (3) Council, assembly, army and 
|J revenue, all are at his disposal cnly 
| when he conducts the affairs according 
EG to the popular opinion. Of course 
herefore he has no authority over the 
He who rules in obedience to 
Jig weal will have it: 7. e., the 
control the purse. This isthe 
i why 
a body wh 


to the 


fi E 
|» purse. 
र e pub 


en ne Ar e 


following passage from शतपथ ब्राह्मण 


t ष्टं पश मन्य समाद्र 
he. RA oar ps se eno X ama इति ? si E: 
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daughter t.e., the assembly. Such is . 
Vedic outlook regarding these three 
bodies. Consider the following Mantra | 
also in this connection :— 

त्रीणि राजाना विदथे पुरूणि परि विश्वानि 
भूषथः सदांसि ॥ Wo ३।३८।६ | 
‘ The kings have to refer to three. 
great bodies for knowledge. ' The king. 
has to approach three great bodies. 
where any question is to be considered. 
The word fazat means knowledge or 
kaowing, learned, or sacrifice, or action, | 
or fight etc. 


The king calls to his help the 
councils when he has. to consider 


quéstions affecting the struggle for life, 
or of heroism or any other kind of 
righteous undertaking. The following 
Mantra states the advantages that a 
king can derive from such consulta: 
tions. 


राजाना वनभिद्रुहा भ वे सदस्युत्तमे। | 

सहस्रस्थूण आसाये ॥ ऋ०२।४१।५. 

* The kings, who sit in firm councils. 

having thousands of posts to suppor 
are not hated." 


Those who are not thus helped by the 
councils are hated. Here the wor 


(H4) firm qualifies, सभा assembl 


The king with such a council becom 
firm. He who contradicts it canno 
be so firm ; such is the purport. A kin 
without limitations to his authorit 
proves dangerous to his subjects. Thi 
remark can be substantiated by th 


राष्ट्रमेव विश्याहन्ति तस्माद्रा ट्री विशंघातुकः 
lel यद्धरिणो यवमत्तीति । विड्वैयवो छाए 
हरिणो विशमेव राष्ट्रायाद्या करो ति । qen ms 
णि 
A टी ae ET 
Mato ATS 9३।२।|. 

^ "y 


qaa न पुष्यति lel 


EF 
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“The king comes 
=([अआहन्तो) the people, hence such an 
unrestrained king is dangerous to the 
msubjects. The subjects are like a field 
(यवः) and the king like (हरिण) deer. 
“Mhe subjects become the food of the 
Ming. hence he feasts at their cost. 
He would not tolerate another beast 


in the way of 


mnd hence he does not allow them. 


mourishment.”’ 
- Here the’ words (राष्ट्र and (राष्ट्री) 
indicate an unlimited monarch. Such an 


wnrestrained king is हरिण; _ ४8? he 
mobs the subjects of their property. 


"This हरिण or deer feasts on aa field 
wiz., the subjects. He would not admit 


585° 


there another mighty beast because 
once be allows another he would not 
get the feast to his heart’s content, 
Such fear haunts him 


t 


Another meaning of the word पशु is” 


‘seer ’ he who observes or sees. The 
king would not allow keen observers to . 
flourish. If any such person knowing . 


the King’s policy, crops up, he would 
never be tolerated. This political 
fact is but plain. n 


This is the reason why unlimited 
monarchy proves oppressive. ‘The 
same view is propounded in the legend 


of प्रजायति, We wish the readers should. 
go still deeper into the legend. 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


(By PRINCESS KARADJA ) 


The serpent plays an important 
[part In ancient and modern Symbo- 
०89 


Whenever it appears, we can be 
‘absolutely sure that something is 
Wrong, and that some false notion has 
‘crept in, poisoning and vitiating the 
mental atmosphere 

Under these circumstances it is 
Interesting to note that the Caduceus 
or rod entwined by two serpents, has 
become more or less the emblem of 


4 


the medical profession 


_ The famous Greek physician, the 
legendary ZEsculapius or  Asclepios, 
to whom is attributed the glory of 
Iscovering the healing art, and who 
Ally obtained divine honours, was 
ipped under the figure of a snake 
vipers were fed in his temple 
P? Epidaurus,  ZEsculapius was seldo: 


$e 
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e 


represented without his symbol—the 
serpent 


Certain 
tics had 


schools of perverted Gmnos- 
a great veneration for the 
serpents. Aphio-latria or serpent-wor- 
ship has existed all over the globe, 
and this idolatry is generally associ- — 
ated with lascivious rites, which clear- 
ly denote its vile origin i 


Why has this creature—one of the 
few animals to which it is dificult 
to extend friendly feelings—been exal- | 
ed as an emblem of wisdom and - 
healing ? 

An erroneous interpretation of the 
biblical gtory of the Brazen Serpe 


to 
has had pernicious mental zest 

It is stated that “M 
fiery serpent, and set 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


| and came to pass that every one said“ Hatallu" (I have sinned) were 
E was bitten, when helookod upon saved. The healing virtue does not | 
th serpent, he did live " belong to the serpent, but to the re- 
*: po years later Hezekiah, exterpating Cognition and confession of sin 
idolatry, broke to pieces the Brazen The relationship of sin and pain is. 
erpent because the children of Israel that of parent and  offsprin cause | 
burnt incense to it and effect. ५४ cannot be cured 


he story, related in Numbers, has. from physical evil until we grasp | 
repeatedly been advanced as a proof Quite clearly that it is generated by | 
i the healing properties of the serpent. moral evil 
e know that in Scripture the ser- Alas, in our days, blinded humanity | 
- pent represents the power of evil. No still stretches imploring hands towards | 
. healing can possibly come from that the serpent on the pole, and fondly 


imagines that immunity from pain 


The serpent was placed on the can be bought by reverence for ini- | 
w pole not as an object ofrveneration but , duty ; | 
™ as an object of execration. The children Today the name of the Brazen Serpent 
of Israel were perishing through the is Vivisection. Misguided multitudes 
bite | of “fiery serpents” crawling hai; it as the Saviour of mankind. 
amongst them. The expression fiery ° The demon of cruelty procreates ever 
early denotes that these destruc- deadlier germs, and inoculates rank 
à emies were not physical reptiles, poison into the veins of a race foolish | 
1b evil entities from the astral plane, enough to believe that you can avoid | 
i ch 18 o pene oi e eae in evil effects by multiplying evil causes, | 
th rnacular o e old alchemists w - T उनका i | 
“टू nyt I he: “Hebrew * Ho ever badly we may be bitten 
i y evil effects, we shall live if we | 

word NACHASH signifies both copper recognise that they are the just conse- | 
and serpent quence of evil causes, which must , 
The nation was cured through the- be removed from our midst. When | 
ire of the enemy. An effigy of sin is mercilessly nailed to the pillo- 
razen Serpent was held up asa ry and exposed to shame the repen- 
example, and those who looked tant sinners are healed. Kill the 
his image of sin with loathing fiery serpents called Greed, Anger, 
orrence were delivered from Sloth, Lust, Gluttony, Envy, and 
"illness, the grim companions Cruelty ! Then—and then only—can | 
is recorded that those who we hopefor deliverance from pain,  — 


1 


e 


Of Dayanand's asceticism silence 
was never a necessary feature. Even 
when his vow of asceticism was first 
taken, Dayanand had found it impossi- 
ible to resist the impulse. to speak, 
when a Pandit of the Puranas repea- 
tied within his hearing a verse sanction- 
ing an anti-Vedic belief. During his 
wanderings on the bank of the Ganges, 
too he found time to preach. Many 
à discourse did he deliver to hankering 
audiences. 


E) 


After the Kumbha his main stress 
was on the hollowness of conventional 
worship. Idolatry he considered as 
quite opposed to the spirit of the Veda. 
Notwithstanding an explicit refutation 
of the Veda, conveyed in words than 
which there could be nothing clearer, 
—for what else could aasa प्रतिमाऽस्ति 
mean—. the majority of the followers 
of the Veda were practising idolatry 
Df the worst form and description. 
['o Dayananda it was shocking to see 
uis co-religionists stooping and laying 
lhemselves prostrate before inanimate 
Dibjects such as trees, rivers, pebbles. 
Mhe Lord of creation was, to his un- 
akable shame, become creation’s 
vondman, The adoration of these 
Ibjects was no poetry, not an abstraction 
if the Vedantist seeking God in God's 
oreation. Of God such devotees could 
eno idea. » The only effect of their 
ation could be that their own 
3 should be demeaned. It was not 
that Bharat was in 
It had been so for 


aries, A co i 5 tatements as reg 
"o A munity, of 28 U TOT oL. clio Digitized by ndat 
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GLIMPSES OF DAYANAND. x 
VII 
THE ICONOCLAST. 


———- DA ue 


| ld 
souls was under the yoke of a foreigner 
The Hindu was a paria. His solicit 
chauka, his punctilicus | abste 
from a non-Hindu's touch, his- self-¢ 
ceit of an inherent superiority 
these vanities galled Dayananda, 
he saw the pure Hindu, the immac 
touch-me-not Hindu ,employing himi 
as simply a drawer of water and cut 
of wood for the rest of humanity. 
Hindu making obeisance in Hindus 
before a German, a French, a Swi 
Irish, an English, an American, an At Jd 
tralian,any body that was not an Indian! | 
To Dayananda this sight was ext re- — 
mely heart-harrowing. This, too, was | 
the nation that boasted of the heri 
of rishis. With them was God's first 
only revelation. With their rise 
fall was bound up the rise and fall of 
the whole Vedic culture. The Hindu, 
that picture of abject humility, coul b 
be expected to raise high the ped 
talof the Veda. moe /— 

To Dayananda it appeared th or 
the Hindu's whole humilation his 
spirit of idolatry was responsible. 
that bowed before idols would of 
cessity bow before men. The praet 
was killing his very sentiment Of se 
respect. He that feared t 
worms in his house could not | 
arms against an armed enemy. | E. 

Dayanand therefore raised h 
firsbagainst this self-humiliatin, 
Many & controversy did he 
fought with the  orthodo: i 
they questioned the authenticity 


“क कनी 


of the Shastras. His march through 
| the villages of the Gangetic plain was a 
series of wrangles about the religion of 
. the Veda. 


|. — One orthodox Pandit, Hira Vallabh 
e by name, engaged with him in a Shastric 
| contest at Karanvas. His learning of 
the Shastras was great. He was aided, 
too, by nine more scholars of his own 
stamp. He brought with him a stone 
idol, and vowed that he would not rest 


The 
ency with which the.parties spoke in 
, Sanskrit reminded one of the illustrious 


light literature alone, when this commu- 
nity of idols was a community of living 
.. beings, and their language, now spoken of 
B 21280 of gods was the language 
= Of'earthly men and women. After this 
i interrupted display of learning on 
h jh sides, the Pandit rose, acknow- 
ledged he veracity of Dayananda's 
; statements, took up his idol and threw it 
into the Ganges. In this last act he 
Was followed by almost all the populace 
on he city. Many idols that had been 
daily washed by worshipful Pandits 
were for one final bath that would 
never end, lodged in an instant in the 


n 


ng waters of the Ganges. 


Mora)! HER | ^ 


‘GLIMPSES OF DAYANAND: 


This scene was repeated at many 
place. In his armless  iconoclas 
Dayananda was working a wonder. The 
authority of the Veda was his only 


weapon. His incontrovertible reaso 
was his invariable armour. Thus 
armed he went out to meet his 


formidable foes, and returned, without 
fail, victorious. A bloodless revolution 
was thus brought about, the effects o 
which were to manifest themselves 
the emancipation of human souls in 
more than one fields. The iconoclasm 
was religious, political, economical—it 
was human. Under cover of its ido 
a dead weight appeared to have been 
lifted off India’s breast. k 

The nightmare of India was E 
multiform convention. The stone ido 
represented the petrified misbelief of her 
unthinking soul. Some there were whose 
salvation lay in ear-rings, others got 
their whole body branded, thus makin 
themselves the marked favourites of 
capricious divinity. To the former the 
ring would give an easy pull, to th 
latter these marks would serve as 
passport, into a region of unending bliss 
Dayananda substituted for these amule 
the practiser’s personal merits, to b 
won by his own practical deeds. The 
slavery of the ring and the mark gave 
place to unchecked liberty of the se 
dependent self-confident soul. *J 


o 
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ISINTEGRATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


(Br R. V. 


The Christian Faith, as claimed to be a 
!rovelation from the Supreme for the 
redemption of humanity, his fallen upon 
dark days. Itis openly acknowledged 
ithat there is a decay of faith, and that its 
lhold on the people at large is lost. The 
tteachings and precepts of Jesus embody high 
moral doctrines, which if understood and 
‘applied, would have taken mankind 
milleniums beyond its present level. But 
tthe fundamental errors of doctrinal 
(Christianity with the erroneous iterpre- 


tiation placed on them by theologians 
Ihave been and are, limitations and 
lbarriers to moral and social growth. > 


Since the liberation of man, mentally, 


Which began during tho Renaissance, 
originated and helped by the arts 
of paper making and printing, the 


world has begun to enter on a new era, 
Which a fewdecades ago, became broader and 
ffreer. Man is now possessed of freedom of 
tihought in a religious sense, untrammelled 
by the fear to express his views. The fact 
that the Church has always opposed the 
sipread of knowledge beyond what suited 
itis purpose and increased its power, thus 
dlelaying progress, resisting the growth of 
science and learning as a means of uplifting 
tlhe people in an educational sense for fear 
of losing its influence, has made him lose 
118 faith and ask ** What has the Church 
dione for me and what does it do now? ” 


_ Authorities on all sides agree that there 
18 8 Widespread loss of faith in the Church, 


Whether Anglican, Romanist or Non- 
conformis& and it no longer holds the 


dlominant position it once held. 


In Europeantcountries the most cultured 
aire not in touch with Church. France with 
RES of 60 miliions has only 
t4 millions of Catholics, while others 
५ 20 creed. poc has also lost 
don the intellectus] and cultured 
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classes in other countries. Mr. Mac Cabe 
in his works, “The Decay of the Church 


of Rome” and “The Bankruptcy ‘of 
Religion?” deals with this question 
carefully and gives striking facts and 


figures in proof of the above statements. 
It had been hoped that during the Great 
War, men would turn to the Churches but 
the expectation was not realized. The 
Churches, Anglican and Romanist, failed 
to utilize the golden and psychological 
moment. :No Vatican protest was raised 
against the Belgian and Servian atrocities. 
The desecrated Churches, the murdered 
‘priests, the ruined towns and villages, the 
devastated country, the scenes of carnage 
among helpless folk did not raise sufficient 
humanity in the Church to remind one 
that it was the Shadow of God upon earth, 
the Vicar Apostolic of Cheist, The 
temporal power was of more interest. It 
sided tacitly with tho Central Powers, in 
the belief that they would triumph. 
Loisy, in ‘War and Religion" strongly 
criticises the pusillanimity of ,religion 
in the face of the tremendous conflict then 


raging. The English Church also lost an 
unique opportunity of recovering lost 
ground. It is true that they helped the 


people somewhat but not to the extent 
it lay in their power. 


The talk of a religious revival following 
jn the wake of the war, is nob borne out 
bv facts. During the general conscription 
an excellent opportunity presented itself 


to approximately estimate the atcittde of | 


the people of to-day towards the Church. 
As far as the state or organized religion 
goes, its hold on the general public no 
longer exists. The average man does hot 
attend Church, because he does not care to, 


he does not feel like it. Tho spirit of. 


agnosticism is abroad,they are nob.sure that 
thexe is a God. Rev. Professor Cairns after 


comparing evidence from different quarters —— 


ore 
ees 


>E 


deduces the conclusion that 80 per cent. of 
the British Armies (exclusive of 
non-English troops) were out of touch 
with Christianity. Considering that they 
represented, in the Great war, the cream 
of the British race, who in many cases, 
sacrificed interests, busincss, family and 
kindred at the call of. duty, leaving 
chivalry out of the question, they are a 
fair standard of the everage Britisher. 
Independent obseivers note that 90 per 
cent of the army are distinctly non- 
Christian and yet they had the moral 
courage to respond to their country's call 
with a high sense of duty. This proves 
that their action was not due toChristianity. 


This fact is disconcerting for ‘the 
protagonists of the. Church and 


be 
in 


that loss of faith must necessarily 
followed by wickedness, is not 
accordance with fact. Clergymen have 
admitted that outside the Church and 
Chapel there are many who lead Christian 
lives. This may be explained by the fact 
that many people dislike the ecclesiastical 
side of Christianity and derive no 
advantage or benefit frorn it. Much of the 
so-called Christianity beyond the pale of 
the Church is not Christianity at all, it is 
oalled so because it was assumed that 
outside the Church there was no real 
virtue. This is a legacy from Christian 
intolerance. Christian principles have 
sometimes been applied most effectively 
by .men who are not Christian in belief. 
— Bishop Henson of Durham says, “The 
ecclesiastical system fails to secure the 
ganobion of the conscience, the moral 
progress of man outpaces the formal 
"teaching of the Church, and by a 
dismaying and persistent paradox the 
moral standard of the priesthood falls 
below the community of believers”. 


vip 
— "The remainig, 20 per cent, of the atten- 

ders at Church, too it would not be correct 
to describe as entirely consisting of sincere 
intelligent believers. Most of us have 
ross professional men who: for 
na] reagpy have to conform out- 
to their re PEE 


demonstrates that the view held by some: 


Gti ponens Harlan eallectiog] Riokinnsty शे]! ssn the history 


1 DISINTEGRATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


they may really hold. This breeds hypo- 
crisy. Church attendance in country plac- 
es is held to be advantageous, if one wishes 
to maintain a reputation. The advent of 
facilaities for easy travel on Sunday by 
motor has depleted t'e Churches. This 
fact shows that the genuine following of 
Christianity is very thin. In fact, church 
attendance has degenerated from faith into 
a matter of social convention, good form 
or apparent respectability. 


The support of the leading newspapers 
and magazines is given to official Christi- 
anity; it is not often that adverse or criti- 
७१] inatter is published by them, except in 
a méagre sense, but still the weakening 
goes on. 

Qne naturally asks, what is the reason 
of this loss of faith ? The old-fashioned 
believer ascribes it to the wickedness of 
min, the work of the devil or the deliber- 
ate refusal of belief in the traditional 
church. But the rational man, on reflec- 
tion, attributes it to vastly different : 
_ firstly, it does not satisfy tho needs and 
wants of the people; secondly, Higher 
Criticism has cxposed the groundlesszess 
of the bolief that the Christian faith 188 
Divine Revelation. It has on the contrary 
been proved by its constant chauge and 
variation, an emanation from the mind of 
man and not from the Mind of God. 


The claims of orthodox Christianity are 
torn to shreds by criticism and its Books 
shown to be highly interpolated. Some of 
them at least are charitably described a 
pseudoepigraphic. People are abandoning 
the teaching, because they do not belie 
it; thirdly, the trend of modern knowledge 
and the searchlight, thrown on histori 
Christianity has undeniably shown it to 
the opposer and persecutor of knowled 
a barrier to progress and a protagonist 0 
ignorance, bigotry, intoleraace and super 
titjous practices; through practically i 
entire history, it has dono nothing fox thy 
moral uplift of the people. Mr. AS 
«T'he History of European Morals 
“The history of the Catholic ascenda 
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lhuman mind". Rems erg says that the 
‘witch persecution cost nine Inillion lives. 


The condition of England at the 
lbeginning of the last century, was socially 
Ibad; in the manufacturing districts of 
INothern England, education was at a low 
 €bb; factories employed young boys even 
॥ the early age of six; the surroundings 
Were appalling; they, with their elders, 
fireely indulged in drink. Temperance 
weform, when introduced was stoutly 
copposed by the Church, as well as by the 
Wesleyans, who forbade the use of their 
fhalls for tho meetings. Vested interests 
were powerful, but when the movement 
gained strength, the Church of "England 
claimed it as its own. Education was 
generally. neglected and the percentage of 
iilliterates was high. Did the Church help in 
socia] uplift? The influence of Bishops 
jin the House of Lords was not in the direc- 
ition of the interests of the community and 
dlid nob add to their credit. (J. Clayton, 
ac Bishops as Legislators "). The XXX 
œn beer barrels is a legacy from the time 
when the monks were the brewers of 
medieval England, and wine was a sign 
mf purity and source. So thesymbol of the 
(Cross became identified with the beer 
barrel (Hackwood ). 


The Christian doctrines are not attractive 
tto the modern mind; the Virgin Birth, 
Resurrection, Ascension and Miracles are 
mob in harmony with modern views and 
mre being questioned by some of the broad- 
er-minded clergy; this deos not however 
imply a denial of the historicity of Jesus 
oof Nazaxeth. 


There has crept into the Christian 
(Church, as a legacy from Gregory tho 
i whose superstition and hatred of 
earning are notorious, a whole system of 

norabion of lesser beings, such as saints 
and angels, which rivals, if it does not sus- 
pass early paganism and polytheism, per- 
iM uating grosser forms of creatnre-worsh’p 
d of Creator-worship, not distinguish- 
tween the substance and the shadow, 
Creator and His creatures. Theology is 


religion. Religioncdaesatuncen istida chisel ogiead yabscenetion USA - 
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hair-splitting as to whether the Son proceed: 3 

from the Father and the Holy Spirit or 

from the Father through the Holy Spirit, 

some modern nonconforming sects such as - 
isfound in where there is no unity of 

thought, where, on the contrary, the 

smaller the difference existing, the more 

acrimonious is the discussion, It is not 

faith alone, bub works that constitute true 
religion. It isthe purified hears and not | 
the well-filled head that leads us to the 

master’s feet. 

The doctrine of Hell is not particularly 
fascinating to the man of the day. An 
influential foreign mission adheres to the 
idea of eternal hell fire. It professes to 
believe and teaches that the souls of the 
millions of heathens who have never heard 


° of Christ are conscious in hell and are to 


remain there for ever. This view is held 
to be essential. Father Furniss. in his 
pamphlet ** The Sight of Hell QS which has 
the sanction of ecclesiastical authority, is 
explicit in describing the arrangements in 
hell in glowing terras, particularty as far 
as children are concerned. Some of the 
torments are brazen red-hot floors and 
ovens, blood boiling in the veins etc. In 
of one child said to be there, he 
says, “ God was very त: to tins child v 
Jesus of Nazareth said, “Suffer little child- 
ren to come up to me, for se the King- 
dom of Heaven ", but Father Furniss ma- 
kes them belong to the Kingdom of Hell. 
The reverend father is aptly named. 


The view that the heathens who have 
not heard of Christ are in an eternal tor- 
ment must be very soothing to the Chinese 
and Japanese, who greatly revere their 
ancestors, attaching much veneration to 
their memory. They will be delighted to 
know the condition of their people and of 


course will rush in crowds to be converted, 


oo eae 


speaking 


‘In England in 1853, F. D. Maur 
deprived of his professorial chair at L4 
College, Tondon, for questioning the | 


his opinions were “ of dangerous te 
and calculated to unsettle the m 


हले...» " 


ws modern mind strains at the idea of 
the Christian Hell, in the light of modern 
knowledge, free from priestcraft. Accor- 
ding to the orthodox view, the infernal 
regions must be densely populated and 
_ have an enormous population, many thou- 
! sands being there as compared with a small 
number of individuals in Heaven. Itis no 
_ wonder that there is a decay of faith when 
among other bizarre notions, this teaching 
is promulgated in the name of Christ. 
One writer relates that some Kiddermins- 
ter women nearly stoned a person to death 
because he declared from the pulpit that hell 
was paved with infants’ skulls. Buckle iu 
his “History of Civilization ', gives a lucid 
1 unt of the dour and grim ideas of the 
z ® learned divines in Scotland on the subject 
of nether regions. 
= If Christ died for the sins of the man- 
- kind as an atoncment and those who are 
not in the Christian fold are consigned to 
hell, then Calvary and the Atonement 
are a failure and the offering was in vain, 
Calvin said, “it was God's pleasure to doom 
men to destruction, that He saves some and 
damns others, without any respect to 
human worth”. Does this harmonizə 
— with a Gai of Love? 
— Inthe third place, Chritianity has, in its 
world-wide mission wrought much harm 
in conjunction with Christian civilization; 
ich is a co-offender. Wherever the 
tian has gone, the native races, with 
aps one or two exceptions, have 
degenerated. The record of 
is not the only one of its kind. 
he Western vice of drunkenness has 
ed irrevocable harm on many native 
fire-water on the Amerind, and gin 


West African. In the South Sea 
ds, the natives are dying from 


ion, the result of being over-civilized 
egretfully told by Mr. O’Brien in 
ok, “The White Shadow in the 
S". This was not intended by 
when he said, “Go, teach all peoples”? 
1 not: intend them to be extermi- 


rtant side of the Christian faith 
nary 
pe 


i vo» 


- produce. a feeling of revulsion, and com- 


co SYBIU Keron Hue ste HRS Coleen pirad matoia TSAinity, 


DISINTEGRATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


that the Oriental or Celestial may have 
regarding the surroundings of the souls of 
their ancestors have been mentioned 
above. 


The Bible contains accounts of treachery, 
deceit, savagery and licentiousness 
practiced by the chosen people, which was 
said to be overlooked and approved by the 
Deity. Whatever views we may have of 
these teachings or in what--er light we 
may regard them from a Western stand- - 
point, it does not follow that the Oriental 
or Celestial will similarly seo them, The | 
Sacred Books of the Orient are not 
interlarded with such accounts, they are 
decorous in nature. Such incidents 
occurring in the attributed word of God, 


ee 


parisons are invariably drawn. The remark 
has been made that ‘they find Christ, all 
He said He was, but not all we say He is”, 
the difference is vast and the distinction 
is wide. The opinions of oriental races 
do not coincide with the views held by the 
missioners. The Asiatic is not without 
reasoning faculties. Bishop Colenso has 
admitted that his attention was drawn to 
the ludicrous impossibility of a certain 
biblical event, by a Zulu. This set him 
thinking, and the result was his work on 
the Pentateuch. Verb. Sap. 


The Church is fading in the white races * 
and it is making desperate efforts to 
capture the Kast by a vigorous missionary 
propagasda. Now that the East is awaking | 
they fecl that they have to break new 
ground. The decadence of Christianity | 
in the West and its propagation in the 
East induces a writer in “East and West" 
to say, “It looks as if,I am going to New | 
Guinea to take a Gospel to the black man 
which the white man does not want, to 
win the savage to a faith that the civilized 
man ignores". Tho confusion of thought 
and varaitions of belief in the Christian 
Church are such that Father Bern 
Vaughan two months before the @ 
War broke out, said, “From my 0088० 
tion I am inclined to agree with 
Oxford, 


a speaking of Oxford missioners says, “If 
we ourselves have no clear idea of what 
the Christian revelation really is, it is 
much better to leb the unfortunate 
heathen alone” ‘One thing is certain and 
it is this that whatever the Christian 
doctrine, morality and ritual that is ever 
shifting among non-catholic missioners be, 
ii 18 almost impossible for a Moslem, 
Japanese or Chinaman to discover: what 
Christianity really is The Bishop of 
Zanzibar (a missionary bishop) in an open 
letter to the Bishop of St. Albans writes, 
“At the present time, having regard to the 
‘exceedingly chaotic system of Truth, the 
Church of England is entirely unfit to 
send missionaries to  heathe® ‘or 
:Mohammadan lands". 'This remark 
might be judiciously applied to other 
idenominations 


Missionary enterprise of the Christian 
(Church, whether in Asiatic or African 
countries shows that in the spread of 
doctrinal Christianity, there is the 


weakening if not the destruction of the’ 


moral’ and spiritual basis of the nativ 
@ivilization Christianity has far more 
meed of dissemination within its own 

orders; there is an ample field at 
thome for the amelioration of social and 
moral conditions; there are vico and 
880018] disorders to be overcome, which one 
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PEE SUCCESS OF PROHIBITION. 


Rey. J. Z. Hodge delivered a lecture 
Chapra, in which he recounted his 
ryations in ‘dry’ America, where 
as recently been. In modern days 
A. is tne only country where 


liquor. The 


€ | experiment 
sent-day world is novel 


and 
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does not find in Eastern countries. The 
great cities of the West are canki 
vice and drunkenness ^ HN 


Now that the barriers against the BR d 
of knowledge are breaking down and 
truth is coming into its own, man judg 
religion not by what it claims by errone- 
ous teaching, but by its fruits and re D 
Men are now freo from the shackles o 
dogma and the fear of the stake and a 
judging with a free and open mind, think- 
ng and judging for themselves. Hı 
doctiinal Christianity is losing its hold in 
spite of state and press support and 
desperate efforts are being made at home 
and abroad to repair the crumbling fabric | 
of a dying faith. “Christians assign to | 
Jslam the appellation of the Religion of 
the Sword, theirs might justly be call 
the Religion of the Stake 


hel (T 


There are many who do not hold the | 
view that a church is necessary for re 
ligion A great Teacher of humanity 
found his inspiration in the deser 
Nature brings a man very near to Goc 
Meditation in the solitude of Nature with. 
the winds and under the stars is from the 
ideal point of view better than in place 
where the mind is constantly drawn aside 
by disturbing objects and thoughts. The 
world is the House of God P 


E 


U 
A 
ie 


: TEE 
course that things under this head ta 
in America. The following extra 
therefore, from the lecture deliver 
by a well-informed missionary, | 
found full of interest by the : 
The account is based on ha 
every sba 


statistics are quoted, which 1 
authenticity of the resi 


Js Prohibition a success? I cannot 
state the case in the affirmative better 
than by borrowing the words of the 
Virginia State Prohibition Commissioner 
who declares.— 


र "Eh. : ; 

** Prohibition promotes, thrift, improves 
business diminishes crime, benefits 
health.” 


J shall now proceed to adduce evidence 
under these 4 heads. 


1. Prohibition promotes thrift.— That 
is to say increases a man's assets and 
thereby adds to the wealth of the nation. 


(a) My own observation.—Absence of 
poverty. 


! (0) The increase in savings deposits iit 
Chicago banks since prohibition became 
effective has been very large, and has 
established a new record. A. W. Harris, 


President Harris Trust and Savings 
Banks, 
(©) ‘San Francisco Saving Banks 


deposits increased from Dollars 282,707,451 
in 1918 wet to Dollars 312532,129 in 1919 

dry, 

GEA 


= (d) Kansas.—A_ prohibition state for 
. 85 years. On the basis of property 
_ assessed for. taxation Kansas has tho 
> greatest per capital wealth in the union 
. equal to Dollars 1773 for everyman every- 
woman and child within the state. Kansas 
has more than Dollars 454,000000 deposited 
= in her banks—an increase of more than 
ले ollars 160,000000 in one year. 
he following. statement issued by 
^ Governor Craige, last year, is entirely 


of 
T 
srt 


E 
rr 


orrect 


* We have had state-wide Prohibition in 

Carolina since 1908., The state 
ted it by an overwhelming majority. 
‘submitted to the people now, the 
jority would be double that given in 
3 The opposition has largely, dis- 
ed, for the benefits of the law have 


em onst red Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collectiosrpiéiligedely B éronnmdetiormuSA his city durin g Si 3 
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The enrollment and attendance of i 
public schools have been increased more 
than 21 per cent. The school fund of the 
State has been increased more than 85 
per cent. The capital stock of the State 
chartered banks has increased more than 
50 per cent. The deposits in these banks 
have increased more than 100 per cent, 
The stocks of buildings and loan associa- 
tions have increased in value more than 
250 per cent. | 


Agriculture and manufactures have kept 
pace with ths general development. Our 
state never has enjoyed such an era of 
prosperity. The moral and intellectual. 
corditions of the people have wonderfully 
improved. In many communities order 
and thrift have taken the place of disorder 
and shiftlessness. 


The whole of this great improvement 
in our social life should not be attributed 
to prohibition but it has been a stimu- 
lating and co-operating cause. 


The effect is unmistakable in the 
towns, and especially beneficial and 
noticeable in rural communities.» A great 
majority of the people of North a 
will endorse what I say. None can truth. 


fully deny it. Many who once oppos 


prohibition now bear testimony io i 

beneficence. and would not return to S 

old system.—Thomas W. Bickett. Y 
The Savings Bank is a reliable 


Barometor as to the material well-being 
of the people of America and judged b 
this standard prohibition indicates fin 
weather. l 


11. Our second proposition ds 4 


Trohibition improves Business. 
Here again the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing and will stand the closest examinati 


(a) We shall call the nrayor of Atla 
Georgia as our first witness. r 


James L. Key, Mayor of Atlanta 
states “We have had Prohibit 
beginning with the year 1909 Pro h 


P UM 


— > 


EL. 


years has; been an unmixed blessing. It 
“was and is an industrial and racial 
necessity, aside from every moral question 
involved. Its adoptioc has reduced crime, 
‘drunkenness, disorder corruption and 
-industrial unrest. It has made for 
‘eficicncy, good order, good business, 
good morals and increased prosperity 
'The law is sustained by the overwhelm- 


ing sentiment of the people and is 
‘enforced as vigorously and 
sympathetically as any other law. The 


people of Georgia and the city of Atlanta 
that is, the majority of them; do not for 
a moment consider the return to the 
provious condition. 


(b) Omaha 
‘since 1916. 


aJ 
. . ?. 
a city in Nebraska, dry 


* Business 


conditions were 
never better in Omaha than they are 
now. There is a greater demand for 
residences, stores, warehouses, and for 


all kinds of business, than ever before. 
I do not know of a vacant store room in 
the business-part of the city that is 


fit for occupancy, that is now vacant. We, 


have a serious problem to face in the 
matter of housing accomodations for our 
p eople, so that I know it cannot be said 
that Prohibition has destroyed business 
jn Omaha. We have had a number of 


large hotels built during the last two 
years; others are in the course of 
all agree 


onstruction, at this time, and 
hat hotel accomodat.ons in. Omaha are 
not equalto the demand 


‘The school found formerly received 
approximately Dollars. 400,000 in license 
money frorn the saloons. ' That amount, of 
course, had to be rade up by increased 
tax on property, but the amout has been 
met by our people cheerfully- and during 
the last two years we have voted 
Dollars 7000,000 in bonds to build a new 
Commercial high school and other school 
building, made* necessary by the increase 
in our school population". 


n 
tf) The Governor 


of Florida is even 

phatic. Here is his testimony. 
rever prohibition | has, been 

reed in Florida the women and 
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hildren are now well dressed, well s 
and go about the streets with a lack 
fear which they could nyt E e 
possess when drunken men were shooting _ 
and fighting in the day when whisky 
vas sold there. The churches are 
better attended, preachers better paid 
schools better attended, roads better 
kept up, less debts on the countries than 
formerly, and in fact a general air of 
peace and prosperity exists all over the 
districts where prohibition is enforced 


g 


In former years the majority of largo 
corporations worked immense numbers of 
hands and they always feared the time of 
pay day. Saturday afternoon, until the 
bell rang for work on Monday morning, 
as the men would draw their pay, go to 
the groggeries and blind tigers and get 
drunk, fight, curse, shoot, cut and create 
all kinds of disorder through Saturday 
night and Sunday. The women and 
children dared not come to town Saturday 
evening. Very few of the hands got to 
work before 12 o’clock Monday, while 
the bosses and managers were spending 
from 6 o'clock Monday until 12 M, Monday 
settling fines, getting all kinds of cases 
compromised on account of drunken rows. _ 
etc- Now if is entirely different and the 
men themselves who used to drink are 
much better satisfied than formerly whil 
their wives and children wear srailes, good | E 
clothes, good shoes, have good food and a 
hless the Lord for Prohibition ^t 

Even the large corporations of the state — 
are seeing the good effects of this change 
and the poor justices of the peace are being — 
starved oub to such an extent that in some 
cases they are resigning because there i 
nothing to do 


$ 
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These and many other reasons 
why we believe in Prohibltion.—§ 
J. Cabts. Governor 


He P 
(d) Let us: recall Kansas one c 


ansas, Its strongest advocates in the 
tabe are the large employers of labor the 
agers of the big railroad corporation 
d the labor organizations. More than 


Railway shops in Topeka. These shops 
highest efficiency of any 
ps in the Sncta Fe. The company 
- show these shopmen turn out more work 

m sistently and promptly the year round 
han the men of any other railroad shops 
— Seventy two per cent. of the married men 
oi these shops own their own homes—a 
showing not equalled by any other railway 
town in America 


When Kansas adopted Prohibition a 

great and wonderful change was effected 

- jm personal credit. Butchers and grocers 

ound that the men who Were “dead beats's 
un the saloon's influence became debtoz 

| of reliability and good standing and that 


= bad accounts were a ra.ity, Gharnishment 
— cases virtually disappeared from the courts 


The Jive stock orchard and agricultural 
s of Kansas for 1917 amounted to 
Dollars 860,000,0C an increase of nearly 

Dollars 200,000,000, in one year. Of course, 
y me contends that Prohibition no solely 
ponsible for this showing of wealth, but 
showing does present substantial 
nce that prohibition does not hamper 
rogress of a people. If evidence 
s anything ‘ Prohibition certainly 
8] better business and a higher quality 
of w 


We turn now to our third court— 


` Prohibition diminishes crime. N 
outharity than Lord Chief Justice 
ge has put on record his conviction 
temperance is the vice which is 
r jails, destroying the comfort of 
the peace of families. Here 
expect tadgible results from 
y ohibition and here I make 
o say we shall not be disappointed 
jence—8 drink persons in 5 
nce leads inevitably 
eaches of the pace: I 


Ql 0 
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THE GOVERNOR OF INDIANA 
After months of prohibition and 1 
year of war the amount of petty crime 
in Indiana was notably E 
County Jail population was cut jn two, 
commitments for drunkenness fell of 55 
p:r cent, one third of county jails are 
empty, social conditions improved, fewer 
demand for public relicf, manufactures 
report steadier work and better conditions 
of employess; — 


Governor of Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Indianapolis. Ind 


Staté-wide Prohibition since April second 
191 has brought about the following; 
Abandonment of country workhouse, jail 
population reduced about 50 per cent, | 
general improvement of industrial and | 
social conditions, better enforcement of 
laws, less crime and fewer demands for 
public relief. i 


James Goodrich, 
MAYOR OF 


— Charles W. Jewett. Mayor of Indiana- 
polis | 
JUSTICE OF KENTUCKY COURT 
OF APPEALS, 
Louisville, Ky. 


f 
| 
£ 
1 


The good effect of Prohibition im 
Kentucky cannot be overestimated. All 


species of crime have been reduced at least 
50 per cent. Business has been largely 
increased. Drunkenness has bee 
practically eradicated. 


— Henry 5. Barker, late Justice of Cour 
of Appeals of Kentucky | 


GOVERNOR OF OREGON 


The influnce of Prohibition is shown b 
a comparison of the penitentiary census f 
1915, 1916 and 1917. In 1915, the last yea 
of a saloons in Oregon, 261 men wer 
cenvicted and committed*to the 
prison; in 1916 the first year of Prohibit 
this number was reduced to 148, and iú thg 
year just passed, a further reduction kot 
was recorded. In other words Prohke 


X x 
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E of serious crimes which are prosperous, and in splendid condi 
punishable by penitentiary sentences, and This applies to both races. It is s 
it is also true that the lessor crimes against there is more money in Georgia to-day i han 
home and state have been growing less has ever been known in hor history. The 
frequent due largely to the presence of people including, of course, the farm 
prohibition. labourers, stayed at home, worked on their - 
P N crops, and the result is that Georgia ` 
GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINA the largest crop of cotton and corn a 
known in the history of the common- 
wealth. This could. never have be : 
brought about under the old regime as the 


The public records will show that crime 

ofa serious character, has been reduced 
: t ti Prohibi- 

very much since the adoption of Prohibi coloured labourer spent the latter port 


tion in this state; that accidents have’ t rderi 3 ; un 
decreased ameng wage workers; especially a he wosk की eu ii Ae ae 
inthe more hazardous occupations, that Pda e E and' MOSS Py हः 
labour is more efficient that more money BUENO ISA y y TIL 


o3 


[fec 
Pl 


goes into the homes of tho wage’earners Weeks: gi 

for the support of their families and that Our law is little drastic, but it has been ag 
— living conditions have therefore, greatly all the better fot these war days.  . ^ 

improved in many mining and manu- ° : 


og 
कि towns where the open saloon GOVERNOR OF IDAHO. | — -— 
formerly flourished with all its, evil T nS 
È तभ aa त; he men who were the loudest in th E 
सह 2207१008 and all its vile accompani- opposition to the prohibition measures 4 
: were largely instrumental in bringin n 
. Of course we have numerous minor heavy vote for it after a trial of ® sh v 
pueros now bootlegging, having more time. | diii "s 
= than a quart of whisky offences formerly bM Pad Een 
i E but with हि prohibition ,, Prohibition does not cure all the il of 
and the removal of the Saloon from border the body politic but it does produa clean 
towns in Kentucky, Ohio and Maryland  &0vernmeni कि वश 058 M h ; 
these would be largely if not entirely municipalitie ang happiness in he 
obviated. of our citizens. I has toa certain ext e: 
L abolished the use of jail for petty offe: 
Ifany man who has travelled through the and police courts and. has reduced the; 
industrial sections of this state in the old force of our cities. It has reduced ६ 
liquor-duys, will now visit the same section has prevented many accidents in min 
he will find conditions as much improved. and factories and has made a ge | 
Jt willbe hard for him to convince himself improvement of all conditions. : 
e is in the same State and towns—J.J. 
Cornwel Governor. 


From an economic standpoint, there a 
more clothes and shoes and 100१801 
In the mouth of so many responsible bought, instead of asking of the mercha 
witnesses the case that crime diminishes credit from pay-day to pay-day as 
der Prohibition is surely established. past, there are more cash purchas 

8 bank deposits have been increased 
V. We make one «ore claim for savings accounts are more nume) 
Prohibition : if benefits Health. ; the respect for women has incre 


Our first witness here is the There is no sentiment 1 
return of the saloon; it 


Is 
sy) 4M 


ill be as lasting as eternity itself— 
T & N » 
s Alexander, Governor. 


the Prohibition sections of our state, 
ople are much wealthier, healthier 
pele: than they were when intoxica, 
g liquors were sold in their midst.—R.G- 


YE 


easant Governor. 


J convince the already convinced. 


- There is little profit in preaching to the 
converted and I think on the 4 counts I 


foro improvenenb of business, 
- diminution of crime and benefit to health, 


- iention these—an increased self-respect 
a higher regard for  rigeteousness, a 
नज ता " 

k Ee prias an enlightened democratic 
id ae bel evolution of a state whose laws 
hays behind them the overwhelming 
i ction of public opinion. It is only 
tht that I should refer to the objections 
against prohibition. I will mention 5. 


Á 


181 liberty. 

"Hh 

It leads to illicit distilling and 
ng. 


It was introduced under cover of a 
easuro and does not represent the 
nd of America. : 

To these we answer :— 
HES a) Arthur Shadwell P. 10. 
Liberty is a relative term, 
ibers of a state whose laws rest 
ar will we dare not oppose our 


» 
g 


of of libe by is a. 
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(2) This is true but the remedy lies in i 


E ^ 
stricter enforcement of the law. | 
— Chicago Police 

] T} y वि ti 1 . 21 1 
(b) The new generation is growing up | 
with a sentiment against alchohol and all i 
its works. i * 


(3) There again the 
trengthening the law. 


remedy lies i2 


l 
} 
(4) This is because law is not strictly | 
administered and public opinion still 
requires enlightenment. 
a 
3 


(5) The reply to this is that America has 
shown no tendency to go back on Prohibition 


Tn this connection I should like to callin 
an uhexpected witness—the Statesman of 
Calcutta whom, even its most hostile 
critics are hardly likely to charge either with 
affection for the United states or enthusiasm 
for Prohibition. Here then are the States- 
man’s reflections on the recent election in 
America. They confirm my own conviction 
that Prohibition has come to stay. 


“To what extent prohibition has influenced 
the results it is hard to say. Most observers 
are agreed that supreme example of social 
tyranny has produced widespread dis- 
content which has been mitigated only by 
the possibilities of-evading the law. On the | 
other hand the striking  imrovoment 
effected in the habits of the people, the 
diminution of crime and the increasé of 
savings have kept a great body of public 
opinion loyal to prohibition. It is more- 
over to be remembered that the election | 
to Congress can produce no change in 8 | 
constitutional law, which can be removed 
or amended only by securing the requisito 
majority in the State legislatures, ani 
hence intelligent electors must have know 
that to vote for an anti-Prohibitionist w 
useless as a means of removing Amer 
dryness. The broad probability is that 
rejection of Republicans is a protest aga: 
the high cost of living, against gf 
experiments, and generally again t 
ME: 
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SCIENCE AND FAITH 


i a following is the resume ofa 
à —]eeture, the last of a series delivered 
= by Lord Balfour at Glasgow 
University :— 


They had been diseussing three great 
values, all vital to the highest life of man- 
kind. These might be described as ethical 
values, which he preferred to describe as 
Love; aesthetic values, or Beauty; and 
ognative values, or Truth. Their main 
theme had béen the third, namoly, belief 
and truth. He had always said that they 
= could not muintain those values in the 
world perminently at their highest fevel 

if they banished from that world the idea 

of design, of creation, of a God who was 

Himself tho author ani the sustainer of 
[ these high alues. Summarizing th 

points of his second course, Lord Halfour 
said that, however imperfect had been 
his survey of the boundless sea’ and how- 
ever incompetent he had been to plumb 
its depths, he thought he had gone fat 
enough to show that the rnost certain of 
all facts- was that there was yet no 
agreement among competent observers 
Which enabled them to say that in this 
unintelligible world there was at least 
. one thing which they all’ understood, that 
= was the nature, character, and the limits 
of our own being. If they assumed the 
naturalistic view. of the universe, that all 
rational results were produced by a non- 
rational cause, he did not think they 
would deny they had got themselves into 
& system in which the premises and the 
conclusions and the causes and the effects 
absolutely refused to coalesce and harmo- 
ize. How was it that the blind collision 
molecules, atoms; and sub-atoms in 
remote past had issued as a mere 
tion of cause and effect in the pro- 
jon of kmowledge of science and of 
8 of which we justly boasted? How 
such beginnings could they expect 
onclusions ? Those who took the 
of knowledge must 
unreason had produced 


, 1 ley -mustcto: yukautellgusyvberadded; Cole ibd 
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. which they all had, which were t 


amid applause, how this purposelos 
of atoms had, as one of its acciden 
products turned out beings so cons 
that they could look back and discuss 
utter insufficiency and inefficiency o ir 
own pedigree. They must bring in at the 
beginning of the process transfusing it 
from beginning to end, some for 
reason, some eleraent of purpose, desig 
to use an old fashioned and perhap 
justly discredited word—in some sh 
or other . 

Theism must be an indubitable po र 
of any system which claimed to get out | 
of the blind causation of rational resu 
Not to mince matters, If they wanted to 
see the world in which we all believed and 
to hold the creod which we all aecep 
in its most rational form, they 
assume guidance and inspiration from the 
beginning es ` 


Discussing the possibility of communion - 
between spirits and spirit, he said thai 
he was inclined to think that, as betwee 
human spirits, there was more in it t i 
could bo fully expressed by the most — 
elaborate system of external signals 


If they held, as he held that life । ** 
the result of the gradual divine*influe 
upon the course of human thought t 
would look forward to truth being : 
and more clearly brought to ligh 
they would feel convinced that ther 
nothing ut 


to fear from science, b 


was concerned; was to press OM 8 
every means in their power h i 


uniting them and made the foundation 

society possible, could only be co 
as a rational system if it were tre 
a theistic setting 


INDIAN EDUCATION 
As it is and as it shor 
Dr. Rabindra N 


butes to the Mj 
Eco: 1 ist; 


~ 


we cull the following excerpts from 
sib :—- 


Universities should never be made 
mechanical organizations for collecting 
and distributing knowledge. Through 
them. the people should offer their 
intellectual hospitality, their wealth of 


mind to others, and earn their proud right 
in return, to receive gifts from the rest of 
the world. But inthe whole length and 
breadth of India there is not a single 
University established in the modern time 
where a foreign or an Indian student can 
properly .be acquainted with the best 
products of the Indian mind in a full 
measure. For that we have to cross «the 
sea, and knock at the doors of France and 
Germany. Educational institutions in our 
country are India’s alms bowl of knowlede; 
they lower our intellectual self-respect; 
they encourage us to make a foolish display 
of decorations composed of borrowed 
feathers. 

. There are belated attempts on the part 
of our governors to read us pious homilies 
a about disinterested love of learning, while 

the old machinery still goes on working, 

: whose ‘product is not education but 

certificates. It is good to remind the 
fettered bird that its wings are for soaring; 

. but it is better to cut the chain which is 
| “holding it to its perch. The most pathetic 
feature of the tragedy is that the bird 
itself has learnt to use its chain for its 
ornament simply because the chain jingles 
in fairly respectable English. 


_ There was a time with us when India 
७ had her common language of culture in 
3 E) Sanskrit. But, for the complete commerce 

= of her thought, she requires that all her 
—  —wernaeulars should attain their perfect 
_ powers through which her different peoples 
Da ini manifest their idiosyncracies; and 
this could never be done through a foreign 
. tongue. » 


E 


In the United States,in Canada and other 
British colonies, the language of the people 
ih. It has a great literature which 
when th 


Islands, But, 
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h &n em curb KHangrblroverhiateotwer ©dlect 
ih 18 


language with all its products and acquisi- 
tions, matured by ages on its own mother- 
soil, is carried into foreign lands, which . 
have their own separate history and their 
own life growth 16 must constantly hamper 
the indigenous growth of culture and 
destroy individuality of judgment and the 
perfect freedom of self-expression. The 
inherited wealth of the English language, 
with all its splendour, becomes an imbedi- 
ment when taken into different surround- 
ings, just as when lungs are given to the 
whale in the sea. If such is she case even _ 
with races whose grand mother-tongue | 
naturally continues to be their own 
mother-tongue, one can imagine what 
sterility it means for a people which 
accepts, for ‘its vehicle of culture, an 
altogether foreign language. A language 
is not like an umbrella or an overcoat, 
that can be borrowed by unconscious or 
déliberate mistake; it is like the living 
skin itself. If the body of a draught horse 
enters into the skin of a race horse, it will 
be safe to wager that such an anomlay | 
never win a race, and will fail even to drag | 
a cart. Have we not watched some modern 
Japanese artists imitating European Art.?. 
The imitation may sometimes produce 
clever results; but such cleverness has only 
the perfection of artificial flowers which 
never bear fruit. 

If we were to take for granted, what 
some people maintain that western culture 
is the only source of light for our mind, 
then it would be like depending for day: 
break upon some star which is the sun of 
afar distant sphere. The star may giv 
us light, but not the day; it may d 
direction in our voyage of exploratign 
but it can never open the full view 0 
truth before our éyes. In fact we can 
never use this cold star-light for stirrin 
the sap in our branches, and giving colou 
and boom to our life. This is the reaso 
why European education has become f 
India mere school-lessons and no 0011७८ 
& box of matches good for the small 
illumination, but not the light of m 
in which the use and beauty, and abb: 


aupara OHN aro blended ix, 


F 


= Sofar I have dwelt only upon the intellec- 
tual aspect of education. For, even in the 
West, 16 18 the intellectual training which 
receives almost exclusive emphasis. The 
Western Universities have not truly 
recognized that fulness of eXpression is 
fulness of life. Anda large part of man 
can never find its expression in mere 
language of words. It must therefore 
seek for’ its other languages lines 
and colours, sounds and movements. 
Through our mastery of these we not only 
make our whole nature articulate, but also 
understand man in all his attempts to 
reveal his innermost being in every age 
and clime. The great use of edugation is 
not merely to collect facts, but åo know 
man and to make oneself known to man. 
It is the duty of every human being to 
master, at least to some extent, not only 
the language of intellect, but also that 
personality which is the language of Art 
16 is a great world of reality for man—vast 
and profound this growing world of his 
own creative nature. 
Art. To be brought up in ignorance of it 
isto be deprived of the knowledge and 
use of that great inhoritance of humanity, 
which has been growing and waiting for 
every one of us from the beginning of our 
history. It is to remain deaf to the eternal 
voice of man that speaks to all men the 
^ messages that are beyond speech. From 
.. the educational point of view we know 
- Europe where it is scientific, or at best 
literary. So our notion of its modern 
‘culture remains within the boundary lines 
. Of grammar and the laboratory. We almost 
- completely ignore the wsthotic life of man 
leaving it uncultivated, allowing weed to 
= grow there. Our newspapers are prolific 


L 


_ our meetings are vociferous and in 
them we wear tO shade the ee 
borrowed from our English 


We make the air dismal and 
damp with the tears of our grievances 
ut where are our arts, which like the 
utbreak of spring-flowers, are the spon- 
mous overflow of our deeper nature and 
1 magnificence? 


rough fhis great deficiency of our 
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This is the world of 


modern educationccweuake kagnderagedadio- Collection Borgia ihein f 


arry to the end a dead load of dumb 
knowledge. Like miserable outcasts, we 
are deprived of our place in the festival of 
culture and wait at the outer court, where 
the colours are not for us, nor the forms 
of delight, nor the songs. Ours is the 
education of a prison house, with hard 
labour, and with a drab dress cub to the 
limits of minimum decency and necessity 
We are made to forget that the perfection - 
of colour and form and expression belong 
to the perfection of vitality that the joy of 
life is only the other side of the strength 
of Jife. The timber merchant may think 
that- the flowers and foliage are mere 
frivolous decorations of a tree ; but if these 


are.suppressed, he will know to his cost 


that the timber too will fail 


During the Moghul period, musie and 
art in India found a great impetus from 
the rulers, because their whole life,—not 

erely their official life,—was lived in this 

and ; and it is the wholeness of life from 
which originates Art. But our English 
teachers are birds of passage: they crackle 
to us, but do not sing,— their heart is not 
in the land of their exile : 


THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE VILLAGE. ° 2 
An instructive article under thi 
heading appears in Welfare, latest issue, 
from the pen of Mr. C. F. Andrews 
He writes inter alia :— 


‘Farm Week, has becomo one of the 


most. important featu.es 


every part of the State, the men w 
have the keenest interest in agricult 
gather together at Columbus, the Unive = 
sity centre. In the State of Ohio, there 
are a multitude of farmer’s organisations. 
In this week, they hold their c 
tions and lay down the lines of 
future development. The best a 
ural experts and the most su 


क्या 


l 


E- 
4 


i 


in the whole | 
year for the Ohio State University. From — 
vh 


>. 


ey give instruction to those, who are 
| eager to try thesame experiments; in 
= which the agricultural leaders have al- 
ready shown the way forward 


— ‘Farm Weck the inestimable ad- 
= vantage of bringing the farmer and the 
gous together. It was a touch of 


has 


in America to haye invented 
It must be remembered, that, in the 
ted States. a considerable number of 
Mers are University men, who have 
d their training in the State Univer- 
ity itself. For them, the ‘Farm Week 
AS looked foward to, as a delightful time 
-yeunion. Others, who have not had 
e privilege of a University career, 
Bo once in each year into touch with 
he University atmosphere, and this 
'oadens their minds and prevents them 
ym becoming parochial in. their outlook 
he farmers of Ohio have come to look 
pon the University as their true alma 
iter, the ‘kindly foster mother’ of 
‘other, Earth. The attendance has grown 
this ‘Farm Week’, year :by year, and 
s hoped that the record number of 
0 will be registered for the year, 1923. 
The result of this touch between the 
University and the country, has not 
_ merely one-sided in its benefits. The 
niversity has gained in the broadeninig 
of its outlook; the country district has 
d inthe widening of its intellectual. 


Bu e question rises, whether, in all 
he new -national educational movements, 
ch are spreading over the country 
his es rm Weak’ idea might not have 
own integral place and part. For no- 
ng can be more essentially foolish than 
present entire emphasis on literary 
in a country whose inhabitants 

of necessity live chiefly by the 
| ion of the agi. The dignity and 


brought home to men and 


India in every possible way 
no suc hod than 
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ir aspirations as cultivators of tho graat ` 
‘where an 


auby of such an occupation as farming . 


E Ho ion Died 


But such training and education of 
young must have its centre and sour 
in the University itself. It may be true | 
that the older Universities, built up by 
the Governmen5, are too stationary and 
conservative to respond to new ideas; 
bus this should certianly not be the fate 
of the new Universities, which are spring- 
ing up on every side. Thay, at least, | 
can afford to make experiments; and I | 
believe the experiment of relating the 
University to th» soil is one of the most 
important that can possibly be tried in | 
this country at the present*timo. i 


COW PROTECTION. 


^ Lessons from Denmark. 


In the same number of the above 
magazine very interesting facts and 
figures are given in a paper on the 
Very important subject of Cheaper. 
Production of Milk, etc. The writer. 
has related his experiences of Denmark, 
eminently successful ex- 
periment has been carried on. T 
India, a pre-eminently agricultur 
country, where the question of Cos 
Protection and Improvement 188 a 
religious significance, too, the exampl 
of Denmark may serve as an objec 
lesson. 

India at one time used to boast of its 
vealth in large and healthy herds of cattle 
The possession of large herds of wholesom 
milkers was considered to be a real sign ot 
prosperity of a country. When the} 
Pandavas were hiding themselves in exil 
and Duryodhan wanted to find them, is 
sage Bhishma said, ‘Yudhisthira, te 


there would be large herds of cows, 70, 


weak in milking capacity, wh 
by S3 Foundation US 
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milk, curds and butter would be delicious 
and wholesome.” At present Denmark is 
such a prosperous country. Jb’ is the 
most contented country in the world. 
It is free from the extremes of poverty 
1810 riches. Its wealth is more evenly 
distributed than in other countries, and 
ithe Government of the country ensures 
{fair distribution of wealth and increase in 
its production. 


The ‘first and foremost work is the 
organisation of breeding stations. With- 


cout improving» the breeds of cows, we 
cannot increase the yield of milk and 
Ibutter per cow. It is more important 
iio have a small number of large Wilkers 
tihan to have a large number of cows that 
give small quantities of milk. Our aim 
should be to multiply only large milkers, 
[07 selecting the best from our existing 
cows. For breeding bulls we must procure 
tihe very best animals. The yields of milk 
aind butter do not so much depend upon 
t.ho cow as upon the character of the bull 
»mployed. ‘This character has to be ascer- 
8811180 by actual experiments, by the 
milking capacities of the offspring, the 
liamrand-the grand-dam. 


Looking at the present condition in 
india, the people cannot organize the 
breeding and “control” stations. The 


mitiative should be taken by the District 
Bioards, the Zemindar's Associations, and 
He Agricultural and the Veterinary 
Diepartinents of Government. : It is the 
Director of Agriculture who can bring all 
hes bodies together and earnestly arrange 
(D organize the necessary operations 
m places conveniently situated for the 
becople—the keepers of milch cattle. 


Our Gujars, Gwalas and other pro- 
fessionals thoroughly understand the 
characters of the cows and buffaloes that 
are naturally good milkers. We should 
jake advantage of their expert knowledge, 
NN them by giving them 
(ry assistance or employment where 
j 


e beginning in 


Denmark was made 


d 
- society of l&uüoWiBdfe" HR ROS ET 


608 


Danish Agricultural Socieby, by appointing 
Commissioners in the different districts to 
report on the economie conditions. In 
their reports, the commissioners dealt with 
the question of improving the cattle and 
suggested various measures, . which 
included:— 3 


(1) Instructions to the peasants in 
the knowledge of good cattle breeding; the 
importance of using the best animals only 
for breeding and the necessity of rearing 
the young stock in a proper manner. 


of the 
in each 


(2) Provision by the State 
necessary number of good bulls 
district. 


, (3) 


Among the Commissioners was an author 
who suggested that instead of giving prizes, 
the farmers by joint action should improye 
the nationakbreeds of cattle by selecting 
the best animals for breeding purposes. 
He suggested the following rules:— ` 


Prizes for 80०० bulls. 


(1) The best animals should be obtained 
for breeding purposes, even if they were 
costly and difficult to obtain. 


(2) The young stocx should be reared 
well and liberally nourished. 

(3). The heifers should not be served 
until of proper age. 


(4. No bull calf should be castrated 
if any body would buy it for breeding 
purposes. 

(5). No member should be allowed 
to sell breeding cows of the approved 
breed as long as they could be in calf, 
until his entire herd consisted of cows 
of the improved strain. 

(6). Peasants in the neighbourhood 
should have the opportunity of getting 
their cows served free or for-a small fee, 
on condition that they undertake to rear 
and keep for breeding the sresulting 
heifers. £ 


In an area of 24,215 square miles, 


GptreioraPotgespuafronai ot SB-TS millions jn e 


EC 


ks 


Danes had 934 Cattle-breed- 
g Unions, keeping 1123 bulls, with 
. membership of 23,414 land-owners. 
The Local Unions are federated to 
District Unions, whose office it is to 


912, the 


matters of common concern, and to 
maintain a uniform system. It appoints 
expert counsellors to assist the Local 
Unions in purchasing bulls, selection of 
_ breeding cows, rearing up herds, keep- 
ing books, (statistical), records etc. 
The district cattle breeding 
ciations are affiliated to a centrai 
association in each province, which is 
intimately connected with the provincial 
Federation of the agricultural societies. 
The expenses of Federa bodies are met 
by contributions from the Local Unions. 
By experiments, the Danes have 
. found that  cross-breeding does not 
ir "n good results. They have totally 
: jàndoned it. They have formed best 
— results with the native races of the cattle; 
d d bya careful selection of the native 


8580- 


Li = 


races, they have wonderfully improved 
Eo e milking capacity of their cows. They 
- find ouf the merits of the cows by what 
is known as the “ control" work. 

"The mérits of the bull are judged by the 
ue of its offspring in the Danish Shows, 
judges do not restrict themselves to 

the, points of the animals but also take 
= Anto consideration the pedigree and records 

asto "the milk-yield of the dam, grand- 
-ete., both in quality and quantity. 
e yields of both butter and milk depend 
: upon the bull. 
India we have very fine breeds of 
in almost all the provinces. We 
to select the best of them both for 
and for draught work. By the 
Sue of selection, they would produce 
y large milkers, if not larger that 
vs of Denmark. The percentage of 
in the milk of the Indiwn buffalo is 
t of the Danish cow. i 
k production, control work 
very important part. The 
im to have invented in ^ It 


ollan 
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advise and help the Local Unions in: 


d 
Gplect 


day. year. year. dey. 

1864 za LO ee 88 n 
1886 xb पसर 128 
1912 Normal 

Cows .. 273 8064 2 ... 

1912 Best व 

Cows ... 534 15816, 72... 
1908 Normal F 

COWS er NiE 242 Wy 
1908 Best. ida पर 
ion( Rigized by §3 Foungątjon USA ,,, —— 684 i o 


unknown. Without control work, we हे 
not bs able to achieve the best results. 
The control work means an analyti-. 
cal test of the daily yield of milk and 
butter from each cow. The Assistant in 
charge of a control station is an expert in - 
this work. He is specially trained forit. | 
He goes once a fortnight or once a month 
to each farm, a member of the Union, and _ 
takes records of the milk yield and the | 
food given to the cow. He takes a sample | 
of milk from each cow in a glass tube; J 
about a hundred of these tubes are 
put in the Gerber apparatus, worked by | 
electric power, and the percentage of 
butter is ascertained in a few minutes aud - 
recorded with food figures in a register | 
kept for the purpose. In the light of 
these records, the food of the cows is © 


regulated on a scientific basis and the | 
results are published annally by the 


Contral Federation of the Dairy Associa- J 
tion. These records materially assist in - 
the selection of cows and bulls and go to 
increase the vield of milk and butter year 
after year as the cows improve by the 
process of selection. This is the real 
secret of the streams of milk one finds | 
flowing in the Co-operative Dairies of 
Denmark. This account for the wonderful 
milking capacity of the Danish cow, which 
before 1187 was no better then tho average 
cow in India to-day. i 
The milk per cow in Denmark h 
increased three to five time the quantity 
produced before 1854. The butter-yiel 
has increased three to eight times. Th 
yields per cow were as under : — 
MILK YIELD BUTTER YIELD, 


lbs. per Ibs. per Ibs. per lbs. p 
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rho period of location was 290 days. 
. The average cost of control unions in 
I912 was — 
Pay of assistant 
Total expenses 
Average share per cow 
Minimum per cow 
Maximum ,,  ,, 


498 ks, per year. 
669 ., 25 
1:36 kr.— Hs. 1-4 
10 annas 

Two rupees. 


The cost of control work varied from 10 
annas to two rupees por cow per annum 
according to the number of cows in the 
Union. 


It will be, seen from the above table 
that in 1864 a cow in Denmark gave only 
1018 of milk per day, and 881bs of butter 
per year. In 1912 the milk yield rose to 
274 lbs from an ordinary cow, while the 

best cows gave as much as 534lbs milk per 
day. The butter yield rose from 88ths to 
as much as 684lbs per year or 2¥ibs per 
cow per day in 1908. These arg facts 
which I saw my self in 1911 and 1914?by 
personally working in the largest dairy 
in the world —the Trifolium at Haslev in 
Denmark. I went there at my personal 
expense and present this knowledge to my 
countrymen for the bonefit of my mother- 
~ land—the land of the mother cow—the 
Kamdhenu—the giver of all man wants. 


The cow is truly a Kamdhenu in the 
ancient land of Aryans in Denmark. lt 
गाल agriculture pay handsome profits. 
. The agriculturist gives most of the land 
produce £o the cow and the cow in return 

90075 down streams of milk which are seen 
running like rivers of water in the 
_ Trifolium Dairy of Denmark. 


PETTIR T डे, 


| There were 1,310,000 cows in Denmark 
Or one cow on every six acres of land. Of 
_ the total exports from Denmark butter was 
52 per cent; with an average of 99,420 tons 
 peryear. The total exports amounted to 
- 180 per head of the population against 
-8 per headin India. Every Dane thus 
duced as much as 225 times more for 
rt than an Indian. 


/ 2h with the high standard of living 
४ nigh costs incurred in Denmark, the 


xx. 
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mica whichis now patented in A 


proportion of 28 per 
traces of lithia, A PORE 
AN 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. D 


price of whole milk obtained by the farı 
from their Dairies averaged in 1912 at 1! 
ore per 2 kilogrammes (440 ibs English) 
—1j anna per Indian seer of 80 tolas; 
while the retail price of milk was double 
that rate (19 Ore per flask of 1 k. g.)=2} 
annas per seer. These prices were not 


The 1 r EB 
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In a paper by P. S. Naidu published. : 
in the Hindu for April 5-1923, we 
read:— x iom 


In ancient India, the Hindu Chemists in- | 
vestigated into the various qualities and 
classes of mica together with some of its - 
uses. Simhasena Gupta the well known 
Hindu Chemist, in his “Rasa Ratna Samut- — 
chaya” classifies the mineral into four - 
varieties viz.,--Pinaka, Naga Mande + 
Vajra, after the four colours exhibite by 
the mineral white, red, yellow and black, - 
while the modern geologists call those e 3 
as Muscovite, Lepidoite, Phlogophite, i 
Biotite respectively. It is astonish 
note that the physical qualities Of 
vite given therein are those t 
present market demands. The qual 
he gives out are that useful mica ; 
present a smooth surface without cr 
flaw, coupled with easy cleavage c 
of yielding spacious laminae, 
deteriorated by the application 
and should possess good colour and high 
specific gravity. Ayurvedic lore f urth 
gives an easy process of  disinte 


£2 


Medicinal Virtues. | 


Indian Medical professors at 
therapeutic properties to Bi 
chemical. analysis shows i 
31 ce 


acid and 8 com 


preparation u 


disease and cordaic dropsy. Rajanighantu 
old Ayurvedic medical dictionary, 
throws further light on the inclusions of 
_ ‘mica such as spots etc. Liquifying Mica 
It is highly surprising- to learn that the 
| process for which the modern 
10185. of west have been making 
mendous: efforts to find out an easy 
nethod to liquify mica without the aid of 
roflourie acid, is la.d down in ‘‘Rasendra 
Bhascaram, Rasa Ratna Samutchayam 
anda Kandam, etc. by different ways, 
and they are worthy enough, to be in- 
Nestigated I have been experimenting 
‘on these and the results will be announced 
later on. An inference can easily be drawn 


by looking at the process of 


oxidising 


gious Thought in the Hast. By 
m ranendra Narayan Sinha. Pub- 
shed by the Theosophical Publishing 
Howse, Adyar, Madras, Price As. 14 


‘is a collection of four addresses 
proe by the author. His ' East 

and he divides the history of 
East into 
cycles. The first cycle ends with 
jj and the second that begins 
dhism is, according to him, 
ing its end. ‘The treatment 
subject does not appear to be 
cal, for how in such treatment 
ld Jainism be placed in the first 
cycle?’ A few points of each philosophi- 
cal system of India have been touched 
upon, and a relation has been sought to 
stablished between the various 
ols, which appear to the writer to 
upplementary to, or evolved 
The writer now 
ing in of a new 
within its 
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bisulphate of arsenic kept betwoen " 
layers of mica that the ancients were 


acquainted with the bad conductivity 
of heat by mica. 
HYDROXIDE OF MICA. 


There is one more point note-worthy | 
to be mentioned in this connection. The 
ancient Dravidian Doctors, Agastyar, 
Bhogar, etc., developed the Hindu 
Chemistry higher than the Ayurvedic | 
Brethren of the north and much anterior 
to Arabs, and found out useful carbonates 
hydroxides, and chlorides of inetals. They 
gave out a process for converting mica 
into hydroxide and their Chemistry is 
dormant? from many centuries, without 
proper manipulation. 


ea 


of the east, the modern religious cur 
rents of the west also. That cycle will 
be the cycle of Theosophy. “What is 
coming off in the future, it is fer the 
future to disclose. Of the past the 
writer has made only a superficial 
study, though scme of his ideas are 
striking. | 


The Path of Victory. By H.T 
Hamblin, with a foreword by th 
Princess Kharadja | Published by 
the Science of Thought Press, Bosham 
House, Chichester, England. Price 3| 
neu. BY post SI. «८ 


The teaching of the book' says the| 
Priness Kharadja, ‘is sound’. The autho 
believes in a duality of existence. The 
spiritual world, the world within manie 
real, it is perfect, without a flaw 
world of senses is unreal, imperfect, fi 
of blemishes and faults. The teaching 
of Christ are given in this bef 
optimistic spiritual 16072 i 


k good, a 


di 
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to feel good as he is‘ God in the ma- 
king’. The moment he understands 
his real nature i. e., actually realises 
it, he is free. l'he path of victory 
does not lie in the overcoming of evil 
outside, but in changing one’s own 
self within. The book is brimful 
of such tender spirituality from first to 
last. The logic of the book may not 
convince one but the setiments expres- 
sed are tender. 


The Futurism of Young Agia. By 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Published: by 
Julius Springer. Berlin. , 


Benoy kumar Sarkar 18 one of the 
foremost thinkers and writers of India 
to-day. He has to his credit many bully 
volumes containing original research in 
more than one field of India’s ancient 
achievements. In this his lates 
‘production he has collected some of his 
‘essays that he has of late been. contribu- 
ting to the leading journals of Germany, 
‘France and America. He has studied 
‘the history of the various countries. of 
-Asiaand drawn from it conclusions as 
ito the trend that events in Asia will, 
‘Mn continuation of the past behind them, 
itake. He has historic evidence to bear 
(ub his emphatic assertion that Asia 
‘has never, except fora few decades of 
ithe immediate past, been sluggish. 
Every country in it was always go-a- 
head. The contributions of India to 
the culture, as also to the earthly com- 
‘forts, of mankind have been specially 
great. Happiness, to Mr. Kumar, does 
not appear to be an obher-worldly con- 

ty The idea that India, and for that 
r the. whole east, has attached 
r value to the pleasures hereafter 
those in the present span of 
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exploiters of Asia's resources, toserve 
the purpose of a narcotic dose to other- | 
wise vigilant wakeful Asians. India has, 
ever since the age of the Vedie 
revelation, been jealously mindful of 
its earthly good. That some - of its | 
: EN RASA 
poets and thinkers have in every age 
struck a note of pessimism and 
other-worldliness is no exception in 
India's case. Pessimism has been 
a note of philosophy in every elime., ` 
As for religious belief nothing could 
b» more pessimistic and otherworld- 
ly ^than the Biblical doctrine, ‘The 
kingdom of God. is in heaven, | 
and yet all Christian countries' are. 
striving after the goods of this world, 
It the philosophy of India was 
strung in a higher key than the 
philosophy of other lands, its strides , 
in the field of physical science out- 
distanced sucn efforts in other countries 
no less. The Glimate of India, to 
which is attributed the supposed 
incapacity for hand work» of the 
Indian people, as also their supposed 
stay-at-home character, has not, says’ - 
Sarkar,changed within the last century | 
and a half of British rule, before which | 
we not only supplied ourown needs | 
adequately but also maintained for the 
rest of the world an emporium of goods - 
to provide its every day's necessities. 
The writings of travallers such as | 
Solvyn who visited India about the end 
of the eighteenth century show what , 
degree of exellence our architects — 
le 


and engineers had reached in % S 
arf of shîp-making, which the French 
visitor recommends to the nations of 
Europe to copy. A similar | i 
reasoning and demonstratio 
followed in the case of other 


steady exploitation 


| by European nations, leading to their 
| ultimate subjection and slavery, is li- 
terally tragic. The only ray of light in 
the misty atmosphere of to-day is the 
new Spirit of seltassertion that is 
making itself manifest in different 
countries in different forms. Young 
Asia groans under the burden of tyran- 
nousHurope aud is exerting itself to burst 
its chains. Such is the hopeful specta- 
cle to which Sarkar is a witness, and 
which he holds up, also, to the reader’s 
gaze. That there are inherent difference 

in different sections of humanity is a 
theory that Sarkar ^ unanswerably 
refutes with the logic of historic and 
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A CONGRESS OR A COMEDY? 


Ifthe presidential address of a con- 
ference can form an index to the success 

_ of its proceedings, there is nothing to 
S FIATA question the success of the last 
— session of the Trade Union Congress 
d at Lahore under the presidency of 
3 E bandhu C. R. Das. That Desh- 
uw realises in his inmost heart the 


t from the very fact of his 
from. so long a distance to 
over .their deliberations. At 


iy of a doubt that he is above 
. or religious leanings 
usness is barely for the 


ot the Indian. peo 
Js attantions. th: 
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physical facts. That different nation- 
alities are to-day in different grades of 
physical and moral eminence is a result 
of no innate variety in mankind itself. 
This unlucky circumstance is on the 
other hand due to artificial barriers and 
handicaps that the animal selfishness 
of one nation has placed on another. 
The tyrrany once effected, the in- 
tellectually shrewd author of it has 
tried to make his bonds permanent . 
by giving them the character of a 


natural “ phenomenon, following in- 


evitably from the physical environments 
of the tyrranised race. 


n 
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the good fortune to appear in the future | 
to make their mark, either by helpin 
or creating complications in, the national | 
Struggles of the country In this 
attitude Deshbandhu does not -stand | 
alone. He has almost all Hindu leaders 
at his back. Hindus, in the present 
disorganised condition, cannot, inspite 
of their dominancy in point of numbers, 
loom large in the eyes of their political 
leaders. For their national moves the 
latter invariably take their cue from 
other communities. Labour, too, judged 
by the standard of organisation, does 
not, at present, fare any better Labour, | 
however, is no religious sect. By 
advancing their cause the nation 
worker has not a whit. of his esteem, १५७ 
an all-India patriot, to lose. Th 
and file among the Hindus strangeer,- 
ealous of this esteem as the topm 
Bae SS Wdelw/B^can not underst 
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| of different communities in one and the 
same affair. If to a Shaukat Ali religion 
and politics do not present two sets of 
irreconcilable dogmas and activities why 
should they to a Nehru or to a Das ? 
We are conscious of their sacrifices 
and have every respect for them on 
that account. But their own com- 
munity deserves a share of their self- 
less love. Tb has been suggested in 
“some quarters that between religion 
and politics à permanent wall should 
be raised and all workers should for once 
and all make a choice between the two 
fields. Welaugh at the simplicity of 
the proposal. Is not the attitude 'of 
the Hiudus on the one hand and of the 
‘Mohammaden leaders on the other sm 


‘object lesson of the failure of any such . 


scheme of taboo? Only, leaders should 
(choose which shall be the sphere of 
itheir dominant activities. On Hindu 
lleaders we urge the necessity of lending 
iat least their moral support to move- 
iments for the consolidation of their 
‘own community. 

To return, however, to our theme. 
‘Labour promises to control the dest- 
!inies of the world in the near “future 
A universal upheaval of the working 
‘classes has set in of late, which can 


leanings of the leaders of India. T 

our labouring brethren we do not grudge 
their good fortune. It is, on the 
“contrary our sincere wish that this 
fortune of theirs may become a little 
mo real—s—at present it is buta 
chimera. The address deliverd by 
Mbandhu contains some of the very 
sentiments couched in the happi- 


phraseologies. As a literary 
st Deshbandhu 18 
CC-0 Gyu kul Kag 
nd his recen ance, 8 


not but influence the sympathies and . 
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was of a sort with his past utterances. | 
Round this discourse of his there wasas | 
in all his discurses there always is a ring - 
ofspirituality. His idea of Swarajya, as” 
he has on many occassions before thisre- - 
peated,is of Swarajya for the masses, 
With any sort of class rule he has no 
patience. Labour in India, as he 
pointed out, comprises 98 per cent of | 
the population. Any scheme of Swara- - 
Jya, therefore, in the working of | 
which this overwhelming proportion 
of the populace does not take its 
rightful part, is a chimerical scheme. 
It is not in ahy case an all-India 
scheme. Labour, Deshbandhu must 
have, first among workers for 
Swarajya, and then among partakers 


of the blessings of Swarajya. The 
idea in its beauty is democratic 
through and through. In its broad. 


sympathy, as also in its breadth 
of national and political outlook, this 
statement of Das is quite unexc " 
tionable. We are at one with Das 
in his belief that trusteeship in the - 
matter of government, whether 
Indian or foreign, is humbug—it is - 
elfishness under a veneer T bad 
The other speeches, too, were pitch 
in a high humanitarian tone. And t 
resolutions ? They were a strin 


The Congress, they say, was a rea 
Tf the organisers were bent on ac 
a comedy termed “Champi 
Labour, they could hardly 
acquitted , themselves better. - 
largest representation that co 

drawn to any of the si f 
Congress of 98 per cent. In 


^ 


audience was composed included 
among them Indian beaux in English 
costumes Stiff collars and gaudy 
ties were by no means a taboo on the 
_ persons of these pseudo-labourers 
SEO d 
If yet some proof, more tangible, 
were needed of the artificiality of the 
meetings, it was supplied by the King's 
English, that those spokesmen of the 
dumb and 
ployed in their spaeches. We thought 
the Ywga of a foreign tongue as the 
ligua-franca of Congress India had all 
dy passed and that a genuine Indian 
hatma had made Indian politics 
-. Indian topie for discussion 
= among Indian masses. We realised 
our mistake in the pandal of the 
de Union Congress at Lahore 
bandhu had his apology for 
. this seemingly unnational conduct 
of his, viz., that he belonged to Bengal 
१ knew, out of the languages of 
Ind tae language of his own pro- 
. vince. We can not let him off 80 
— liently, as an opponent of his can urge 
that au all-India leader should, because 


3 
8 ligua-franca. Yet if Das 
me excuse, what excuse had 


Bengal, but in our own 
b, where the Congress was hold- 
jon? May we presume that 
attempt was made, under 
e employment of a foreign 
keep off labour’ from the 
ss? The attempt, if it 
m 8, could not have used 
eapon. If in virtual 
cern of Deshbandhu 
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inarticulate Indians em- 


screens the soul. 


struggle and enjoy with them, when the | 
time comes, the fruits thereof, let them 
leave their high stilts of the English 
language, and come down to their 
brethren in their homely Indianness, — 
without the screen of a foreign tongue 
hanging between them and their labour- - 
ing brothers. If our leaders learn. 
from their faults of one unsuccessful 
session, and for the next take the | 
lessons they have learnts ‘to heart, we | 
shall deem their very failure a success. | 
Then i5 may be that the larger and 

smaller percentages may join to make 

the total full hundred, and a hundred | 
and six sons of Kuru may march forth 

ogether in a common struggle against 

aa common enemy. For. language 


CHRIST A DUAL PERSONALITY 


The New Testament is a collection | 
of gospels, which in their turn are the 
accounts of the life of Christ given by 
different witnesses. Their authenticity 
there are very strong reasons to doubt. 
In the accounts there are discrepancies 
that are very hard to reconcile. For out 
present note we shall refer only to one. 
A writer in The Occult Review quotes 
it from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. | 


ninth 


The Encyclopaedia: Britannica, 
edition, Article, **.Gospels," states | 
is obvious, for example that Luke regar 
Nazareth as the residence of Joseph an 
Mary from the fist, whereas Mathe 
seems to represent them as : 
Nazareth for their new home after the 


The passages referred to are these :— — 
Matthew tii, 23 ; 


‘an impossibility 
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Lauke ii, 39. 
And when they had performed all things 
according to the law of tho Lord, they 


‘returned into Galilee, to their own city 
Nazareth. 


Very devout Christians have noted 
these discrepancies and have been at 
great pains to explain them off. The 
article from which we are quoting is an 
attempt in the same direction. Wheth- 
er the attempt has been successful, we 
leave it to the reader to judge. 


Consulting the record of these events as 


-~ we find. them in the New 'l'estanient, 
we are immediately faced with an 
apparent discrepancy Between the 
genealogies of Jesus as given respec- 
tively by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
Exoteric criticism lays but little>stress 


upon this important matter, usually being 
content to suppose that both accounts 
were originally alike but have been 
corrupted by copyists and translators, of 
that both are wrong and merely fanciful, 
or, lastly, that one is wrong and the other 
right. That both may be right is a 
contingency that does not appear to have 
occurred to the scholarly minds who labour 
“eo devotedly at critical. exegesis. It 
certainly appears at first sight that such is 
in ‘logic. But let us 
examine the position from the point of 
view of Dr. Steiner. 


The gospel of St. Matthew says that 
Jesus was descended from Solomon; the 
son of David. The gospel of St. Luke, 
upon the other hand, states that he was 
descended from Nathan, the son of David. 
This and other contradictions in the two 
tecords of so important a matter disappear 
when we regard them in the light afforded 
by- the teaching of occultism.. The 
explanation of these apparent contradic- 


ie cy 18 that the two genealogies refer to 


i nt persons. That is to say, there 
wo children named Jesus born from 
oro) pt ; parents: the descendant of 


Bethlehem ; the descendant of Nathan 
from a Joseph and Mary in Nazareth. 
The father of tho Bethlehem Child (Royal | 
Child) was Joseph the son of Jacob (Matt. 

1. 16); the father of the Nazareth Child | 
(the Pontifical Child) was Joseph the son 

of Heli (Luke iii 23). 

The genesis of the Royal Child of | 
Bethlehem presents no difficulties to the | 
understanding. We know him to have 
been a reincarnation of a Boddhisattva 


who was in all probability a spiritual 
predecessor of the historical Zoroaster, 


and whom we will call Zoroaster if only | 
for reasons of convenience. Jesus of | 
Bethlehem, the Royal Child in whom 
Zoroasber was now incarnate, was the 
most highly developed being that the 
„human race had up to that time been 
able to produce. So far as perfection 
is possible to humanity, he was perfect. 
He was the fruit of many incarnations all 
consciously directed to the elaboration of a 
physical body, for it was necessary that 
Zoroaster should for a time be incarnato 
in such a one so that he might assimilate ~ 
from its energies the power which he need- : 
ed for the final stage of his great labour: 
the preparation of the body of Christ, 
to which task he had dedicated himself 
many thousands of years previously. शो 


If Jesus of Bethlehem was a reincarna- 
tion of Zoroaster, who or what was Jesus 
of Nazareth? To answer that question 
fully would take many volumes and 
require more knowledge than the writer 
possesses. But so far as we at present 
know, he was in a manner a divinely 
energized automaton. He was a human 
being of a highly specialized kind, but 
cannot be regarded as the reincarnation . 


of any individual, for the ego which 
inhabited him had been : withdrawn 
from the scheme of eyolution b fore 


self-consciousness or individuality x 
been attained by the human race. 
We touch here upon a mystery which 
cannot be fully explained as if is as yet 


but partly understood, but it will be 
possible nevertheless to throw some light 
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At a certain remote period in the history 
of this planet, when self-consciousness was 


just awakening in humanity, certain 
spiritual entities known to Christian 
occultism as Lucifer Spirits began to 


tempt mankind to “evil”. These, I am 
told, are the “worms of Restau” who in 
the Book of the Dead “live within the 
bodies of men and feed upon their blood:” 
In luring man into courses which we 
must for the moment call evil, they acted 
solely according to the Will of God. They 
were not evil in their essence, nor were 
their activities in any way destructive 
to the scheme of evolution, but on the 
contrary necessary toit. They implanted 
in the astral body of man certain desires 
which tempted him to become more and 
more deeply preoccupied with the physical 
environment which was building its walls 
about him. Such a“ fall " was necessary 
to him for two reasons. In the .first 
place it was only by immersion in the 
material universe that he could develop the 
self-consciousness which enables him tofsay 
* I am J,” that is, to regard himself as an 
~ individual. And secondly, the temptation 
to Wrong Action which was the natural 
result of individuality in a world of sense, 
gave birth to Free Will, or the possibility 
of conscious choice between two courses of 
action. 


The importance of these remarks, so far 
8S Our present purpose is concerned, lios 


Physica] Body 
Htherie Body 
tion of Zoroaster known | Astral Body 

| Ego of Zoroaster 


The Royal Child, a reincarna- 


as Jesus of Bethlehem. 


The Pontifical Child, without (Physical Body : 
Etheric body : 000 T ” 
Astral Body : 


Free Will or Self-consci- 
ousness, known as Jesus 


of Nazareth. Ego: 


Why not admit in plain words that 
the statements of the compilers of the 
Bible are based simply On hearsay, and 
as such should not be taken too serious- 
ly? Why resort to such ingenious 


E^ and if EC 5 : t R ; 7 
and ful t reat hümanitarian worker 
= fanciful heor Bmg pan University CST en u n 
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in the fact that the ego of the Pontifi- 
cal Child was withdrawn from evolution 
prior to the entrance of the Lucifer 
Spirits into the cosmological scheme, It 
was withdrawn that it might remain un- 
affected by such influences, and be for ever 
non-individualized. We may suppose the 
reason to have been—though without 
giving undue credence to what in the 
present state of our knowledge can be no 
more than supposition—that had the Ego 
of Jesus of Nazareth possessed full self- 
consciousness and free will he might have 
chosen such a course of action as would 
have resulted in a frustration, at leas 
for a time, of ihe Divine purpose. Be 
that 88:16 may, we know the’ Ego to have 
been withdrawn and to have been guarded 
for ages in the Sanctuary -of Initiation 
under the name (in the Egyptian Ritual) 
of" the Sycamore of Hathor” and the 
* Blossom of the Hidden Horizon," and 
wlso to have been worshipped as *'Osiris- 
whose-heart-moveth-not.” The body into 
which this Ego was born was no less & | 
highly specialized product of deliberately 
modified evolutionary processes, for its 
astral body was the astral body of Buddhs 
on its etheric body the etheric body of 


Moses. 


We may recapitulate these perplexing 


details very simply thus : À 


| Descended from Solomon, 


| 


XM, 


Descended from 3 
Moses. 
, Buddha. 


z 2e £ 
Non-individualized. 


THE SOUL OF THE BEAST 


Semitic religions assign spiritualit 
only to human beings. Beasts, a 


they dogmatise, are not possess 
soul. To some—and among th 
Bre: 
Ay 
me . 
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is a most noteworthy personality— 
this discrimination has been a bar in 
the way of their acceptance of Christian 
metaphysics. Thought, however, in the 
West has not been stationary. It has 
progressed since the time of Bradlaugh, 
and itis a happy sign of the times 
that serious thinkers have begun to 
percieve the fallacy in denying the 
characteristics of a soul to the animal. 
The following are extracts from a 
contribution to The Occult Review 
for April 1923:— 


In the early part of the presen? century 
the world of psychological, investigation 
was startled by the extraordinary claims 
made for the thinking horses of Elberféld. 
The performance was hardly less extra- 
ordinary than the claim, and the ‘cry of 
fraud whica was first raised was shown 
to be quite unfounded. It is perhaps 
remarkable that the controversy concern- 
ing the intelligence of animals has been 
carried on with as much acrimony as that 
concerning the nature of spiritualistic 
phenomena, and the coincidence, as wo 


shall see later, may be more than a chance 
one. 


Following the work on the horses of 
remarkable 
various dogs, which 
in those of Fraulein 
her Airedale 
terrier-bitch, Lola. These experiments 
Were carried out mainly during the stress 
and deprivation of the war period. Their 


experiments with 


‘results are of the most astounding nature, 
‘and although we have to rely on Fraulein 


Kindermann’s word for most of them, I 


‘do not think there is the least reason to 
doubt her bona fides. 
E n? 
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The dog was first taught to count by 


_ meshs of tapping with its paws, and various 


Metical exercises were then attempted 
२01116४000 with the greatest ease. Lola 
learnt to associate numbers with 


8s and the shapes. Gdrudàféeans/nirersiy Haider Comme. ०००6७५3 talraichiniuggl). 
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to spell and express its thoughts in words; 
which were tapped out on its mistress's 
hand. It is impossible in the course of 
a short article such as the present to 
recount one iota of the interesting ex- 
periments that were done, and of the 
remarkable results that were obtained. 
The reader must consult the book for 
himself. The following, however, are 
amongst some of the most extraordinary 
results. Lola was taught to tell the time 
from a clock, but so accurate ex hypothesi 
was her sense of time that she was able 
to tell her mistress tho time without con- 
sulting this instrument on which we 
human beings have to rely. She not only 
rocognized persons by their smell, as we 
know dogs are capable of doing, but could 
also accurately record their psychic states 
by this means. 'lhus, on one occasion, 
after some pressing, she described her 
mistress as smelling of lying, after the 
latter had promised to take her to Munich, 
but at the time was thinking of doing 
otherwise. Her abilities at arithmetical 
problems I do not stress, since in this 
respect she does not seem to have excelled 
the Elberfeld horses, whose powers ot 
mentally extracting roots seem, to have 
been more highly developed than those of 
human beings, but her capability for 
correctly forecasting the weather must 
not be passed over without mention. If 
should be noticed, however, that all these 
and similar remarkable feats were, accor- 
ding to Fraulein Kindermann, only achieved 
by the dog when they were novel: as the 
novelty. wore off, so Lola's powers 
appeared to decrease also. 


Some of the recorded conversations 
between the dog and her mistress are most 
extraordinary. On one occasion Fraulein 
Kindermann asked Lola why dogs 
preferred being with human beings rather 
than with other dogs. Lola replied 


* Because of their eyes and their sorrows — 


without ceasing”. Franlein Kindermann 
even attempted such philosophical questions 
as “‘ Why are you living?" to which Lola 
replied Egal ichlebe gern! (It's all the 


~ 


t 1611010 research has thus convinced 
Christendom of its error. Prejudices, 
= however, are hard to die. The writer 
| qu the following statement from 
 Swedenborg with approval:— 

P > 


The soul of the beast,” 
Swedenborg, “considered in itself is 
" p. ritual . . . Ilt must, however, be 
- Observed, that the souls of beasts are not 
‘Spiritual in the degree in which the souls 
of on are, but they are spiritualin a 
CS Ower degree; for there are degrees of 
a things.” This view marks a 
great advance on the old-time. orthodox 
aching that man alone possessed a soul. 
alone was supposed to be a spiritual 
being, he alone could think and reason, 
he alone possessed the gift of immortality: 
the animal was a incre automaton moved 
y blind instincts. ; 
The Vedic belief is-thet ile roul 
the animal is in its essence not a 
whit different from that of a man. 
P e soul is the same, only its physi- 
al accoutrement differs. That alone 
18 handicap in the body of an animal, 
and this is a result of its own actions 
some past life. This view will by 
1 by assert itself. We welcome the 
entists of the West in their bold 
strides towards a rapproachment with 
religion of the East, from which 
have long been estranged. 


THE CROSS—3,600 YEARS OLD. 
Ne take the following from The 
mic Review for March 1923 :— 


That Christian son-worehip is to all 

and purposes the “sun-worship 
ve man under a different no- 
e is by now an open secret. 
pposed birth date of Jesus is the 
on which ancient Rome celebrated 
ollo Day 5 25th ; con- 
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issue for March 1923, draws pointe 
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mote antiquity, prevalont k 
races. All this must surely be more than 
a mere coincidence. Every now and then 
something new comes to light strength- 
ening the view that the Church creed of 

the day, handed down through Constantine 

is the same old myth under the vencer 

of Jesus’ name. Among the articles found 
in the tomb of the Pharaoh Tutankhamen, - 
recently unearthed in the Valley of the 
Kings (Egypt), there is one which cons- 
tibutes another startling revelation. There 
is a candle with a candlestick ; it is this 
latter that tells a significant tale. : 
candlestick is made in the shape of the 
Cross. "After all, even the chief Church 
symbol, the Cross,is nothing new UTE 
formed tho object. of adoration longe long | 
before the birth of Jcsus, in the Egypt 1 
of 3,600 years ago ! 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY. 


A writer in The Islamic Revier, 


[o] 


attention to the following observatio 
of Mr. S. C. Bose made in an article d 
his, which appeared ina past Issue 0 
The Vedic Magazine :— | 
« The conception of Indian Nationalis 
which the Arya Samaj has, directly «t 
indirectly, helped to propagate, appeal 
to be a narrow one. ‘The India in whic 
we livo is not a Hindu India. India 
Nationalism cannot therefore mean Hin 
Nationalism, The problem for model 
India is ... to give to Indian Nationalis 
a wide, tolerant non-sectarian and n 
religious basis. " d ; 
The writer gays aye to esi 
observations, and bases on than ki 
following remark of his own :— 
Tension of feeling botv:een Hindus az 
Muslims is perhaps nowhere so gr 
in Upper India—the sphere of 
infi nae e—and its outbursts have 
tunately, been neither few ror far bi 


removed from current b 


A 


F 


not to be aware of the recent happenings 
in Multan and Malabar. In both the 
tragedies the aggressors were 
Mohammadens. Unbiased Moham- 
madan leaders whose honesty has 
«80 far been beyond cavil even on 
the part of a scurrilous press whose 
uniform mission has till the present 
time been to distort events and by hook 
or crook fasten the blame for every 
violation of the Hindu-Muslim pact of 
amity on Hindus, have admitted that 
the offensive in both these > tragic 
‘occurrences was taken by their co- 
:religionists. And Malabar, does not lie 
iin Upper India. It is not within .the. 
isphere of Arya influence. How in the 
iface of these palpable evidences to the 
«contrary the writer yet asserts that 
“Islam signifies peace, harmony, homoge- 
miety isan enigma. The name may, 
tthe character of a section of its follo- 
wers—and that section refuses to be 
wurbed by the saner section—does not 
lend colour to that significance. 


One more observation of Mr. Yakub 
Khan has come to us as a wonder 


Writes he:— 


tis frequently argued that toa Muslim 
is religion is all in all. He has no- 
hing to spare for his country. “ Mus- 
iu first.” he says, “and Indian 
n ext." This, again, is an unfortunate piece 
of misunderstanding The criticism would 
deed hold good if Islam were incompat- 
i with patriotism. Such, however, 
am surely is not. What is patriotism, 
after all ? Love of country. Can a religion 
hab stands for the love of humanity be 
sitive to the love of country ? Islam, 
is? true, is not national in its 
or international. It is cosmopo- 
Tt embraces the whole of humanity 
ts open arms ow could it 
to give A Sura SAU Vasto erea 
of the soil? Nay, it entitles 
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those near and dear to special consideras 
tion ud 
The Modern Review complains that 
in recent floods in Bengal, where the 
majority of the distressed were Mo- 
hammadens, the appeal for relief as far 
as Mohammaden donations and volun: 
teering were concerned, fell on deaf. 
ears. Mohammadens are alive to the — 
Khilafat disaster in Angora and raised. 
for it a fund, but when even their bre- 
thren in faith suffer at their door, they. 
refuse to listen to their cries. And 
yet says the writer in the Islamic Re- 
view that those’ near and dear are (ac- 
cording to the tenets of Islam) entitled 
special consideration. For us who liv 
in India the discovery that these tenets 
of Islam are practised by the Muslim 
populace has yet to be made. As for us we 
have sincere regard for the concern that | 
a Muslim evinces for his religion We 8: 
wish the Hindus, too, were to take a leaf 
from his book. Religion, however, shou 
sweeten the relations of its followers — 


* 


E 
$ 
य 
- 
4 


ofother faiths A 
instead of narowing down, their outlook 
on humanity. It should include within 
its fold patriotism and politics 
May we; in the same connection, make 
a present of another article by a Benga i 
gentleman, Mr.  Banerjee,. whic 
appeared in- our last issue, to Mr. 
Yakub Khan? He wil find that in ~ 
another part, which too, is outside . 
the sphere of Arya influence, th 
Hindus haye similar grievances »of 
Muslim aggression. ` A - 
THE RECLAMATION OF 
MALKANA RAJPUTS.  . 
Itis difficult to guess when Mal 
Rajputs, living in the dis f 
Gottedtion iat 83 
similar other 


EIL 


x" 


neighbouring areas, consented to be 
called Mohammadens, only to becalled 
for in their beliefs and practices they 
have all along been Hindus. They have 
in their social intercourse kept as much 
aloof from their brethren of Islam as 
their conversion, though nominal, forced 
them to remain from Hindus 
never dined with them, never inter- 
married with them, never ate beef 
never violated any social rule of ortho- 
dox Hinducaste. Their language has till 
this time reniained Hindi. Their dead 
no doubt, they bury. Thus they become 
= Mohainmadens, that tod, in their bodies 
७ only, when they die and not before. It 
was a happy thought of the Rajput 
Biradari to reclaim them to itsfold. It 
issuch tenacious sections that prove the 
Btreneth of communities and religions 
pite of the ostracism that Hinduism 
D. as for centuries been practising towards 
them, they have not given up their 
fidelity to the faith of their ancestors 
Mohammadens for the purposes of 


hammadens for any. religious or 
i iritual purpose. Their spirit has been 
_ Hindu. And if Hindus have thought 
of drawing them closer to thier breasts 
again, they deserve, at this time of 
scant praise.. Blood has after 
roved thicker than water. The 
der is, it did not prove so earlier 
t had, the history of Hinduism 
uld have been differently written 
er the lead of Swami Shradha 
the Bharat Hindu Shudhi 
NT ab Agra, has for 
month or more been active- 
arranging their Shwdha 
a have in this sphere 
i bom | the Arya 


They ` 


fields 
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i 
regards the importance of widening the 
fold of their religious fraternity, Any 
religion worth the name must address 
itself to the salvation of the whole 
humanity. Declarations have begun to 
be issued that Hindus, in whatever 
times converted, can be taken back, if 
they desire to return to their faith 
The principle being admitted, the whole 
of India becomes the field of proselyti- 
sine activities of Sanatan Dharmists. If 
they take only one more step with us 
and recognise that in the beginning the 
Vedas were the scriptures believed in in 
the whole world, the confines even of In- 
dia will cease to operate as a barrier In 
the way of the Arya (Hindu) faith. The 
Hindus will then become a conquering 

ace. Forconquest in one field is only 
a preparation for conquests in other 
What requires being changed 8 
the outlook. Once you begin strivim 
for salvation, you get salved in al 
spheres. Our felicitations, therefore, të 
the Hindu . community eT 
awakening in its ranks 


has a deeper and wider significan 
than a step towards the reclamatio 
simply of Malkanas. It changes t 
whole aspect of  Hinduism 
Sanatanists in their sincerity 
that it was Dayanand who m W 
present age sounded the bugle note 
advance of the Aryas m t 
battlefield of religions of the moder 
day? Even if they do not, the Ati 
of the -Rishi is satisfied that they 
folowing in his steps ॥ 


The hue and ery that & secti! 
the Mohammaden press h 


px; the H 


nly to 
ignored, 1t is for 
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after long that our Muslim friends 
have seen signs of life in the Hindu 
camp. ‘They have been converting and 
converting without the Hindus showing 
any concern about the fate of those 
that were wrested away from them and 
their faith. The novel experience of 
resistence and an attempt at counteract- 
ing their past proselytising effort 
must of necessity have evoked a little 
anger, a little grumbling, à little wailing 
and weeping amid the unintelligent 
section. Fortunately for bodsh the 
communities,among Muslims themselves 
there are right-thinking people that are 
giving their coreligionists the only 
sane and right advice. Liberty to 
reclaim and even to proselytise is the 
golden right of every religious. This 
isthe main part of religious liberty 
which the movement for Swarajya to 
be real should safeguard ; it should, in 
no case endanger this liberty Hindu- 
Muslim unity has nothing to lose by 
. this movement. The flutter in the 
. eamp of Islam is only temporary, and 
must die down through its very 
ineffectiveness. To us it was a surprise 
to learn of a meeting of Musalmans, held 
under the presidency of Mr. Pickthall 
charging Swami Shradhanand with ua- 
ing violence and force in the execution 
of his blissful religious mission. The 
locality is neither Malabar nor Multan 
— Where the use of violence should have 
evoked no respouseon the part of the 
letims. Reclamation of thousands 
as been carried on peacefully without 
ven a single’ occurrence of bloodshed 
b The Malkanas, as we said 
It was for their brothers 
This is the 
the whole 


1 


d “as indus 


and short of 


i ie es . that take 


ES 


„of Hindus at Poona is taken from the ~ 


‘tives of the Mali, Jains, Maratha, M. 


ings of thoe-o/Sliakildigprogsenamat Colectii |Diditzed bp 
place are of mous on th 


resuscitated love, revitalised affection. — 
Every eye that witnesses them is ful 
of tears. Brothers embrace after a ' 
long period of separation and severance - 
of brotherly ties. Where, in the name . 
of the Lord is room for violence amidst — 
such scenes? Our Mohammaden 
brethren, if they were present at these 
scenes, would themselves melt and | 


weep with the rest, For they too 
have a heart that is not dead to 
brotherly feelings ATA 


gai 
+६, 


WHO IS A HINDU? 
The following account of a meeting 


report of the Secretary, the Hindu 
People’s Assosiation, published in the 
Servant of a recent date:— 


The 3rd meeting of the above Associa 
tion took place on the 25th March in Kibe J 
Wada, Poona, under the conductorship of A 
Dr. Navale. The meeting was attended | 
by some Brahmin representatives includ- 
ing one well-known Sastri and representa- 
and Mahar communities. The subject - 

atter of the dày was the necessity 
of re-conversion or conversion to Hin- | 
duism, anda very lively discussion took । 
place. The definition of a Hindu 
suggested as  follows:— Those who ~ 
nowledge tho Vedas or any other he ok 
book based on the Vedas, should be c 
Hindus. Knowledge of and action according 
to these religious books is of course necess- 
ary bub mere reverence, too, for these 
sacred books would be considered as a 
sufficient attribute. A Mahar gent] 
was willing to accept this definition 

ondition that their right to rea 
learn the Vedas was acknowledged 
three upper classes, namely the Bra 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. To t 
Brahmin gentlemen gave no | 
answer. However, tho ab 
Hinduism was genera y 


3 LA. Wit 


ATA 
Š l 


F; 

Ft AE admitted back to Hinduism on 
RS gon ) ing through a certain religious ceremony 
_ mentioned in the Deval Smriti which is 
Xo short taking only half an hour and 
costing not more than a rupee. This 
- ceremony was generally approved by all. 
Iw was further agreed that converts of less 
- than 20 years’ duration in other religions 
E [0 be taken back to Hinduism by going 
through the above mentioned ceremony, in 
à presence of three gentlemen of social 
; bn. The Brahmin and Jain gentlemen 
held that the ceremony should bo per- 
- formed at ths hands of the religious sects 
such as the Brahmins, Jungams, etc., 
according to the old usage. But a faw 
E -Brahmins took exception, claiming 
Ne, th men of any caste who 
' Jearned that ritual should equally have the 
| t of administering that ceremony. 
agreement was reached on this point in 

meeeting. 


The next question discussed in the 
eting was about the admission to 
| converts above 20 years 
ding or of men who originally belon- 
to other religions such as Christiatiy 
All the members 
imous that these people too if they 
to erabrace Hinduism should be ad- 
d to our faith and society. But-the 
em as to what ceremony they should 
go or what place they ure to get in 
rrangement of the caste system, was 
undiseussed, as. many people thought 
e was nob yet ripe for tackling the 


— 


ry 


rding to the Secretay’s request a 

édan gentleman was present at the 

ting listening to the - proceedings 
1b, 


LL FROM AMERICA. 
C. Dry, M. D., writes to us 
ated 1st April :— | 
prie B Gr Hox M. D» 
d into the Arya Samaj by 
à | 1914. His let ters 


had . 


were ` 


Payne PEU (e Rosge Sitora and dire 


he complete story the ceremony, but it would 
co 2 sta x १०५० Sie “क a i, * 7 "P. 
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of his conversion. He was the first है 
President of the Samaj there, which - 
held a menbership of more than a | 
dozen young people. He writes in his 
last letter dated 22nd February 1923 
" There has been some agitation in 
America on religion. Rev. Grant in New 
York, has openly refuted the divinity of _ 
Christ. Following him a Jewish rabbi 
in N. Y. has done the same. Many other 
points are declared as incredible e.g., 
Christ's walking on water, making wine, | 
feeding the multitude on a few fishes 
etc. etc. According to tradition it will 
soon be time to give Shirley (Dr. Foxs - 
daughter 6 months old) a bone to chew - 
on. Can you picture this? But my 
little girl must be a vegetarian, although 
I know. it wil be a hardship asit is- 
with me." The above paragraphs show 
one thing viz., that the field is ready | 
for the Vedic missionaries, to carry the | 
blessed message of Dayanand across 
the seas from one end of the American 
continent to the other. May I ask some 
of the enterprising, self-sacrificing Arya 
heroes to take up the banner and carry 
it over to the millions there. I mayb 
the way mention that Dr. Fox has been 
doing a great deal of work amongst hig 
friends, out of whom dozens have given 
up meat-eating and some of them hav 
been reading Satyarth Prakash and 
other Vedic books. I now and then 
get such letters and try to supply : 
needs of my friends? there, but it would 
be much better if some society or Arya 
Samajist could take up the work a nd 
help me in this propaganda work. Ths 
ceremony of giving a bone to chew at, 
age of six months is nothing else Uh 
corrupt form of अन्न प्राशन cere na 
the Aryas. I am sending m; | 


-clime 
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more useful if some Pandit of ours 
were there to actually perform the 
Sanskar. I shall wait and see how 
many respond to my appeal 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH 


ARYA FIRST, ARYA SECOND, ARYA LAST. 
INDIAN FIRST, INDIAN SECOND, 
INDIAN LAST. 

Mahashaya Krishna, 
Lahore, writes 
the press :— 


Editor, Pratap, 
the following note to 


Tho reclamation to Hindusim of Malkana 
Rajputs in the districts sof Agra and 
Muttra has caused a stir, not only, i 
the religious communities concerned, 
which naturally view the movement with 
communal and religious interest, but wltat 
to us is a great and inexplicable 
wonder, in political circles also. The 
Malkanas are to all intonts and purpo 
Hiudus, as Government Gazetteers and 
statements by unbiassed observers clearly 


bear out. Conversion in their case is a 
conversion simply of their communal 
designation. 

Virtual conversions from Islam, too, 


there have been in every age and in every 
How many Mohammedans every 
year turn Christian ? The Arya Samaj has 
from the very day of its inception, been 
taking into its fold men and women, both 
Mohammedan-born and by conversion 
Mohammjedanised. And yet never was 
such hue and cry raised against those 
acts of ‘apostacy,’ as a considerable 
section of the Mohammedan Press has 
been pleased to term the change of what 
simply is a communal designation, going 
on in the present case in Agra and its 
neighbourhood 


e to us appears to be a living faith 
such should naturally fee] anxious 
fain the fidelity of its followers. By 
^ rightful means it should try to 


n °day it is 
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Welcome its propaganda, wherever it 
carries it. It is true religion to forbear 
every other religion. Only let this 
attitude be mutual 


Will our Mohammedan brethren place 
themselves in the position of Hindus and 
imagine that a whole tribe or a number 
of tribes, deprived of their religious 
designation, no matter how, and with it 
of their rights and amenities in the 
community, have stuck to their faith and 
social conventions for centuries, and to- 
day evince a desire to return to the 
ancestral fold ? Should the Hindu refuse 
to take his brethren back ? Should he bar 
before thera the door of his faith ? Blood, 
they say, is thigker than water, and to- 
blood, blood of the same 
ancestors, flowing in the veins of both the 
parties, that is drawing two sections, 
severed long since, of the same community 
in close embraces to each other. The 
Mohammedans should bless, instead of 
cursing, such scenes of brotherly approach- 
ment, if for nothing else, to vindicate at 
least that the bond of fraternity, for 
which Islam stands, is no parochial cant 
but a genuine principle of ethies, based 
on a broad world-wide outlook oh human 
psychology. 


We contend it is the God-given’ right 
of every community to spread itself. Nay, 
it is a God-ordained necessity that the 
message of God should find its followi 
and add toit. The Veda says “ Arnvanto 
vishvam aryam.’ Make the whole world 
Arya. The appeal of religion has to be 
carried as a matter of duty to every 
human soul, and that by every true 
recipient of the true dispensation. 


Why, pray, this hue and cry against simp- 
ly a performance of a Heaven-ordained 
duty ? Is ‘it urged that Hindu-Muslim 
unity is endangered thereby ? Oh the 


| 
[ 
| 
4 


[ 


| 


fantasy of this unfounded fear! That unity | 


which 


brethren of Islam, has already pass 


through, and survived, that E abo 
l t their -re€62Gowsyosangri Unygreity 8418॥॥7 Coleen. 19188 byes 5#01041811088 80 9118, who n r 


is no less dear to u$ than to our 
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— in the course of our joint 
Swarajya, stopped, or even slackened, 
— their proselytising propaganda. It will 
_ survive this new danger, too, if danger it 
be, and with no less safety. 


struggle for 


ग, 88 an Arya Samajist, should feel 
_ ashamed in requesting a Mohammedan, for 
— the sake of Hindu-Muslim unity, to abjure 
taking his Kalma to my Hindu brothers. 
I trust in the truth of my faith, and shall 
&ppeal in the name of that truth alone. 
The Mohammedan, too, I presume, is 
similarly confident of the inherent 
strength of his religion, and should not as 
a faithful follower of Islam make political] 
exigency the crutch of his, what to 
him should be, adamantine faith. 


= 
= Such being my position as regards my 
own and my Mohammedan brothur’s 
right and duty in this most vital affair 
of our religious and political co-existence, 
let me, as I close, address a few words to 
the political pilots of my storm-tossed 
country. The responsible section recognises 
the force of my claim. Yet some among 
them are who whisper the wise caution 
Y ‘Not Now, Do they mean we should give 
$ up practising some of the tenets of our 
} religion till the achievement of Swarajya ? 
The Swarajya, in preparation for which 
Y religious activities have to remain in 
| abeyance, may of Swarajya be a spectre. 
Swarajya, with a soul, a living soul, it can- 
not be. For Swarajya is another name 
| for liberty, and liberty, that capricious 
goddess, instals itself first in the field of 
religion as its most sacred domain. If for- 
bearance is to be the motto of Swarajists 
after the'attainment of Swarajya, pray 
why not adopt the same motto now. Let 
us from the first be used to practising that 
virtue to be worthy of our liberal mission 
when the hour of liberty comes. 


The voice of this section of political 

propagandists is but faint. There is 

= another section whose clamour is louder. 
— "They pose to h&.dBgupkophst iia 

. religion, which, they say, is beyo 


4 
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limitations of books and dogmas. They are 
believers, as they say, in a higher religion, 
the religion of humanity. Why not place 
politics on the same high pedestal and 
raise it above particular climes and coun- 


tries? Why narrow your mind in one 
sphere and broaden it in another? 
Religion of the Veda, as I follow it, 
has room for any the highest hu- 


manitarian flights. It places no im- 

bargo on patriotism, none whatever On | 
humanitarianism. The two terms I 
reconcile in the light only of my religion 
of the Veda. To me patriotism is a most 
sacred command of my religion. Says 
the- Veda :—Ida Sarasvati Mahi tisro 
devir may obhuvah. Mother-tongue 
mother culture, and mother land——these 
are.the three divinities that bless. I serve 
my country, for by that service I fulfil a 
most sacred mission of my religion. I 
follow my religion, for by such conduct I 
serve the best interests of my country. 
Let my country accept my faith, it 18 15 


highest good. Lot my faith work cut. 
the liberation of my country, 


it is a part of its self-fulfilment. I am 
conscious of the necessity of political 
union, and am a staunch Arya, wher 
shoulder to shoulder with a Mohammedan 


brother, I press forward in our joint 
patriotic struggle for the emancipation 
of our common motherland. Prophets 


embrace each other where politicians 
fallout and we to-day are : D 
patriot-prophet, not a patriob-politician 
For both religious and political purposes 
Tam Arya, first, Arya second, Arya last 
and all the same, an Indiar’ first, a 
Indian second, an Indian last. To må 
the terms, in at least their patriotic sign) 
cance, are synonymous. If by loving 
particular country, you do not forego yo 
love of mankind in general, by professis 
a particular faith, too, you do not foreg 
your higher religion of humanity. Re 

on, in its éssence, as revealed in the N 

is universal. It becomes particular 
applied, just in the same way asp; 


gis : ^ RU 
tarianism, a sentiment of worldne;f 


uf 
ou apply it to particulary “hoy a 
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what is patriotism but a form of that Between politics and the practising of 
same particularised humanitarianism ? my religion, in which I include the 
प propagation of my faith, I seo no 


T b PAR : m 
e problem for e : : 
0) री? me 180 Gi EO antagonism, none whatever. 


issues before us are thus quite clear. 
If even after this reconciliation of patristic With those that in the name of comradry 
and religious duties, onr political mentors in politics and patriotism, demand of me 
urge a conception of patriotism which the sacrifice of my religion, I part company 
excludes religion, lot me putto them and in this I represent a section of 
clearly Mu religion is my heritage from political workers. that are of my way of | 
my Divine Father. I love my father-land, thinking. We serve our country so far as, 
but my love for my Divine Father is and for the simple reason that, by serv- 
greater. To me happily my love of my ing our country, we serve our God. Weare 
father-land is a channel through which my Indians as Aryas and Aryas as Indians. 
love of my Father Divine expresses itself. > - 
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[?] याग-साधन-माला | 
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(१) संध्यापासना | योग की रोति से 
i संध्या करने की पद्धति । मूल्य १॥) डेढ़ x: 
ir (२) संध्या का अनुष्ठान | T ॥)आठ आने 
io (३) चेदिक-प्राण-विद्या। प्राणायामपूर्डाध | 
ior मूल्य १) एक mo 
VE (४) ब्रह्मचये। सचित्र । वौयरक्षण के 
12 उपाय । मूल्य १।) सवा Ko | 
1o [२] उपनिषद्‌- ग्रन्थ-माला | 
A) (१) “इश” उपनिषद्‌ को व्याख्या | 
0 मूल्य ue) चौदह आने । | 
बह (२) “केन” उपनिषद्‌ की enema 
in | मूल्य १]) स्वा Go | 
ई [३] आगम-निवंध-माला | 
Tr (१) बंदिक-राज्य-पद्धति | सू>।!-)पांच आने 
O (3) मानवी-आयुष्य | मूल्य!) चार आने 


(3) वदिक सभ्यता । मूल्य =) तीन आने 
(४) वदिक-चिकित्सा-शास्त्र | मूल्य!) 
F चार आने | 
(५) वेदिक खरांज्य की महिमा | 
Wem WW) आठ आने | 

(६) वेदिक सपेविद्या | मूल्य ॥) आठ आने 


(७) मृत्यु को दूर करने का उपाय ! 
JA ॥) आठ आने । 


(८) वेद में चरखा | मूल्य ॥) आठ आने 


(९) शिवसंकल्प का विजय | मूल्य '॥) 
बारह आने | 


| 
L | (१०) वेदिक धर्म की विशेषता । मूल्य ॥) 
wa आठ आने | 


॥ 
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[४] स्वयं-शिक्षक-माला। 
(१) वेद का स्वयं शिक्षक | प्रथम भाग। 
मूल्य १॥) डेढ रु)। 
(२) वेद्‌ का स्वयेशिक्षक | द्वतीय । 
qe १॥) Sz र> | 
[५] दत्रता-पारिचय- ग्रन्थ-माला | 
(१) रुद्रदवता का परिचय | Tow आठआने 
(२) ऋग्वद म॑ रुद्र दवता । queen 
(३)३३दवताओंका विचार म्‌2)तीनआने 
(४) देवता-विचार | मूल्य £) तीन आने | 
[६] घम-शिक्षा क ग्रन्थ | 
(१) बालकों को धमे-शिक्षा | प्रथम भाग {) 
JA ~) एक AA | g 
(2) बाळका की धन शक्षा । द्वितीय भाग 
JA = दो आने। 
(3) वदिक-पाठ-माला | प्रथम पुस्तक | 
मूल्य =) तीन आने | 
[७] यजुर्वेद का स्त्राध्याय | 
(१) यज्ञ šTo 40 ' नरमध o १)एक ke 
(२) यजु*अ> ३२ b एक इश्वर उपासना | 
Hat ॥) आठ - E() 
शांति का. उपाय | 
मूल्य ॥) आठ आने | 
[८] ब्राह्मण-बोध-माला | 
(2) शतपथबोधासृत । मूल्य ।) चार आने 
[७] बदिक धर्ष | 
az ataa मासिक पत्र वेदिक धर्म 
के तत्व ज्ञान का विदार और प्रचार कर । 
रहा है। योग awa विषयक लेख भो 
सब को करने योग्य सुगम रीति मे... 
साथ इसमें घलि होते हैं । वाषिब 9 


मूल्य ३॥) साढे तीन रु० है । शीघ्र 
मगवाइये 
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| सर्वेषामेव दानानां ब्रह्म दानं विशिष्यते । ( मनुः ) 
Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and noblest 
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PLASTERING, FIGURING AND 
PAINTING 
जगमा वास्थावरा वा ये संति भुवनत्रये । 
तत्तत्वभावतस्तेंषां करणं चित्रमुच्यते ॥ 

| तञ्चित्रं तु त्रिधा ज्ञेयं तरूय भे रोचुनोच्यते | 
सर्वग द्ृश्यकरणं चित्र मित्यभिधोयते ॥ 
4 भित्त्यादोलग्नभावेना cat यत्र प्रदश्यते | 
a तदध चित्रमित्युक्तं; aa तेषां त्रिलेखनं ॥ 
श चित्राभास मिति ख्यातं fated तद्विदु धाः॥ 


: शिल्परत्न: | 
An image is a thing which represents 
movable or immovable objects in their 
mbtural states. Images are of three 
8. Statue चित्र is an image in 
all the parts of the thing are 
in on. all their sides; an image, 
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which, reclining against a wall etc., 
shows or models only one “side of 

° . F D c 
the thing, is called Fresco work अध 


चित्र, and an image, which shows only — 


the appearance of the thing from a 


certain position is called चित्राभास or | 


faet. Picture. 
cafus तथा qz चित्रं चित्र मितित्रिघा॥ 


k: नानाचूण स्थंडिलादो यद्रम्यं लेखनं भवेत्‌ ॥ 


धूलिचित्रमितिख्यातं चित्रकारैः पुरातने; ॥ 


E 


be 
eg दृश्यते यत्त॒ भित्तौ दपण बिबवत्‌ ॥ E 


afaa मिति विख्यातं नालमाकारमातृकं ॥ 70 


amuy रखो यत्र दशना दवगम्यते ॥ | am 


624 


Pictures are again divided into three 
classes. picture which is comnosed 
of dry vowders of various colours spread 
ona plain floor or water surface is 
called amtaa (representation by 
powders). . A picture which represents 
things only like a reflection from a 
mirror showing the form and surroun- 


dines is called चित्र or Landscave. A 
picture which revresents the emotions 
in the minds of human beings is called 


sx or वर्ण लेख Emotional picture or 
. drawing 
ऋतचुप्यात्संसुखं ETA मन्‍्यदधजुसंज्कप्‌ ॥ 
तृतीयं साचिक प्रोक्तं AT TAIRA ॥ 
gan भित्तिकं प्रादुरुतज्ज्ञाः पाशवंगतं TAT ॥ 
पंच स्थानानि सुछपानि कथितानीह eU ॥ 
ऋज्तादि परत eer द्विविश्यं भजे I 
एवं नत्रानि स्थानानि भवंति faa लेखने ॥ 
faa च्चित्र गतं भातं तथा व्यापार मेत्र च॥शिल्परतव 
A picture shows only the 
front portion of a thing is called #3 or 
Elevation or front view. <A picture in 
which two sides are represented equally 
inclined to the front line is called AIA 
half inclined or Isometric view. A 


picture which represents things as they 
actually appear from a certain position 


is called SIAR or Perspective view 
A picture which represents half the 
body such as one eye etc. is called 
E: र्चा ल्लि-07 Side view. A picture which 
E shows only the back is called fafaa 01 
Back view. Inthis way pictures repre- 
sent five views. All views except the 
ront elevation are of two sorts viz the 


which 
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and hack and bottom” for the 4 
alled Back and Ground views. Thus - 
for each object there are nine sorts of 
pictures or views. In a comvlete 
picture not only the actions of the body - 
but the emotions in the mind should 
also be depicted E - 


जुप्थानं सुखं यत्र तत्रान्यत्कंठतों vn ॥ 
तत्रापि कमख्यण्रूत्वन्य दिति संकर ca: || 
एवं स्वर चरो faaea मनसा निश्चित्य वुद्धिपान| 
आलिखे द्योत्य लेखिन्या eger egeor पुनःपुनः 
शिठण्ग्ल्न ॥ 


Sometimes one part of the body is 
depicted in: one view, and the other . 
parts in other views for example the} 
face is shown in front elevation. the 
portion between the neck and the 
waist is shown in perspective and the] 
portion below waist is shown in side 
elevation; such a picture is called a} 
mixed view. A painter should thn 
settle in his mind what or how he wants 
to renresent and then paint it wi 
suitable brushes recollecting his ides 
as often as he ean, so that the pictur 


thing either actual or ideal. 
चित्रं वाप्यथ चित्राथ खदा वा सुध्यापिवा ॥ 
दारुणा शिलया वाथ लोह रिष्टकयापि वा॥ 

तत्तद्रव्येः प्रकुर्वीत यथा gu यथा श्रतं ॥ 
यथःयुक्ति यथा शोभं नाना द्रव्येश्चभूषयेत्‌॥ | 
चित्र शिल्प ॥ 


A statue or fresco work may be mad 
of earth, lime, wood, stone, metal o 
bricks. These are to, be prepare 
according to the image one has_s 
or heard of, or according to one 8%: 
beauty and one should decorate thé 
with various materials in the best 
one can. 


THE VEDIC 


dealing with fa Images under देवालय 
Temples in नगररचना ‘Town planning 
In this chapter we shall deal only with 
paintings etc. in ordinary buildings 


बित्राभासं पुनस्तेषा मेकमार्ग समाश्रयेत्‌ ॥ 
सुधाभिः स्निग्धभित्त्यादों युक्ततण fadus ॥ 
संग्रामं मरणं दुःखं देवासुर कथास्वपि ॥ 
नग्नं तपस्विळीलां च न कुर्यान्माडुघालये ॥ 
हवागममाखिळवेदादि पुराणोक्त कथान्वितम्‌॥ 
त्र तत्रोचिताकार रखभातक्रियान्त्रितम्‌ ॥ 
मानावर्णांन्वितं रस्यं न न्यूनं नांधकं लिखेत्‌ N 
faa विचित्र फलदं ag: कतुश्च तोषदम्‌॥ 
चित्रांशर्प ॥ 


In pictures one has to deal with only 
118 surface and therefore they are, to 
| painted with 
mooth walls in suitable colours. In 
uman residences one should not paint 
titles, deaths, and sorrows, even trom 
& stories of gods and demons, or 
760 bodies, penances and austerities 
e may paint stories from one's 
sttory and mythology, with suitable 
dlily actions and torms and mental 
lings and emotions. The -picture 
orld be painted in various colours, and 
90110 be attractive. It should depict 
iher more nor less than the actual 
my and it should please both the 
miter and the owner by its varied 
» on the mind of the observer 


T सुधया पूवसुक्तयातत्क्रमेण च ॥ 
'त्कुड्यं तथा a aiar aaga ॥ 
:कुड्यांदक सम्यक्‌ संशोध्यसमतांनयेत्‌ ॥ 
Ae गुडतोयेन deren नीत्वा दिनाटपकं॥ 
Serm: Been: शमली aa: N 


Eh. विशालादि सव मौचित्यभेद्तः ॥ 


IT > 
various paints on 
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In the first place the wall or partition 
Should be plastered smooth with lime 
as already noted (in plastering of 
terraces) and then the picture should 
be painted on it. The surface of the 
wall should be carefully examined and 
brought to one plane and then it should 
be sprinkled with a solution of गुड 
jagari and allowed to dry for a few days 
The carpels or bark of the cocoanut 
should be very carefully polished 
and made into trowels. With these 
trowels the wall should be carefully and 
evenly fine-coated. The sizes and 
shapes of the trowels should be made 
to suit the area tobe plastered. 

लोही दारुमयी वाथस्छक्षण पृष्टा भवेदिह ॥ 

` wget quura निम्नोन्नत विवर्जितम्‌ ॥ 
fear पिष्ट खुधांसस्यग्मंदं मंद पुनः mug 
नालिकेर त्वचा लिप्य शुद्ध तोयसमन्दितं ॥ 

' शुष्के तस्मिन्वणळेपं grat. मेवच ॥ 
फळकादौ तक्षणेन faria विळेपयेत्‌ ॥ 
quad न कतव्यश्चित्राथं फलकादिषु ॥ 
खुधावलिप्त कुड्यादौ wad वर्ण ri ॥! 

- v Ss 
शंख शुक्तयादिक किवा fea aaa चूणयेत्‌ ॥ 

[ALTTA ॥ 


A trowel may be made of metal or 
wood, but it should be very smooth and 
even, and with this trowel the wall 
should be made even, with fine lime, 
frequently but lightly spread in small 
quantities at a time. While rubbing 
with these trowels pure water should 
be sprinkled on the wall with coir brus- 
hes. When this finely plastered even 
surface is dry the picture is to be 
drawn on it. Planks of wood &e. need 
not be plastered, they should be made 
smooth only by planing and rubbing 
hard. When a plank, wall or cloth on 
icture 18 to be drawn is made 


iti Sent und ati tila be painted N 1 


ad 


= The white paint is prepared 
from the slaked lime of shells or white 
earth 
दग्छ्वा शंखादिक काष्टेशचूणितंवेधरितं सुधा | 
चूणभाग चतुर्था श॑ सुद्दकाथलनेः सह ॥ 
गुडतोयेन संसिचेत्तरच्ूण वालुकान्वितं | 
माषयूषप्रमाणं वा सुधातुयंशिमानतः ॥ 
काळाश्रिपक्कदळोफलपिष्ट च योजयेत्‌ । 
तत्पिए्स्य INIT च सुधावेदांशक EHAR | 
द्रोण्यां झ्िप्त्वा थ संसद्य गते मासत्रयेपुनः ॥ 
पेघयेद्द्रषदिश्चिप्ट्या gaat गुडवारिणा | 
नदनोतमिवायाति यावत्ञावत्खुपेपयेत्‌ ॥ 
{EITA । 


Shells should be well burnt with 


fire wood, should be siaked and sieved 
into very fine dust. This dust should 
he mixed with one fourth part of the 


decoction of S (मूंग), and an equal part’ 


of very fine sand and with solution of 
| गुड़ jacari. Instead of Hz decoction 
| that of AIT may 


be used in the same 

| proportion. Floor of ripe plantain 
d fruit may be added in the proportion 
of four parts of lime to one of plantain. 
E All these should be put in a large mortar 
and well mixed with a pestle and allowed 

i to stand over for three months. After 
5 this the mixture should be round 


between two stones with the solution of 
० गुड़ jagari until it becomes as soft and 
A smooth as butter 


श्याम धातून यवमात्र शुद्धतोयेन पेषयेत्‌ । 
ga: कपित्थनिर्यासनोयेः संमिश्रशोषवेत्‌ ॥ 


एवमेव समानीयरक्त धातूनपिक्रमात्‌ | 
 निर्मळ्त्वे समुत्पन्ने शोषयेदेवमेवहि ॥ शिटपरल 
ue metals should be ground fine 


ith 
; ould be mixed with juice o 


"7 NT 


d (नील ztecMangangs 23. ios caion. D पाश Es ob should be drame 
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कपित्थ wood-apple and dried. Ri 
metals (रक्तलोह cobalt) should alco be 
washed clean, mixed with juice and 
dried. 
Tits gaangs 1दनमेकं सुपेषयेत | | 
दिनार्धं पेषयेत्तद्वत्‌ fagi जलामश्रितम्‌ ॥ | 
दिनपंच क ttig पुनस्तोयविमिश्रकम्‌ ॥ | 
दिनमेकं पेषयित्वा सम्यक्‌ पात्रेषु सग्रहेत्‌॥ 
एलेषां निवनिर्याखं तोयं संयोज्य युक्तितः॥ | 

AY टेपांळ्खन imum समाचरेत्‌ ॥ 

Red earth should be ground with 
water for one day and’ (red lead) 
litharge for half a day. ‘These red colours 
should then be allowed to stand in 
water for five days and then 3 

roround for one day. Decociion of Nee 
bark &c. should be mixed with the 
and allowed to dry. 
अथ दारून्‌ पीतवर्णान्‌ गिरिनद्यादि संभवान॥ 
आदाय शुद्धतोयेन सक्षाल्यादो 1«चूणयेत्‌॥ 
HZ friaa शिला पृष्ठे पेषायत्वा वलोडयच 
शद्ध तोये महापाते gga प्रतिपालयेत्‌ ॥ 
six सारताय अधः TH ANTAR 
qaia? खुर्नाक्षप्य पुनः gata gfafan il 
uz पुनः पुनः gear VAART भवेत्‌ ॥ = 
तत्सार aaaea Fai घृताच्यां स्थाप्य शोषये 
'ष्मातपेषु वाधवद्‌ भूयोभूयो महामांत; Il 
आलोड्य ganag शाषयेत्‌ qia मिच्छु 
faaau wan पीनदण च कज्ञळम्‌॥ 
एतान शुद्धवणान्‌ श्यामवण तथेव च॥ 

One should bring yellow wocd 
stone or earth trem the places wh 
is to be had. '"l'hese shoma be 119 
washed with water and pound 
This dust shoud be solved des) 


with water aud the water alim 
tle for about one hour. ‘he 


g. 


— 
ithe mudat the bottom. The deposit 
should again be washed and allowed to 
settle similarly. In this way it should 
Ihe washed until it is quite clean. This 
‘clean dust should then be dried in a 
new china pot (an earthen pot in which 
shee is stored) garat in the hot sun. 


The same should again be washed and 
dried. Red and other colours should 
uso be similarly prepared. ‘he princi- 
pal paints required are five viz (1)white 
(2) yellow, (3) red, (4) black and (5) 
blueand of these white, yellow, red 
and blue are to be obtained in’ the way 
noted above and the black noted 


as 
below. 


अथतैल समासिच्य घश्च माने ऽच्ळतर्तिकां 1 
विन्यस्य प्रज्वलेद्रीपं घटमादाय FLARA I a 
शुष्क गोमय चूर्णेन संस्ठज्योद्रमस्यच | 
agidt परि दीपरूय संमुखं freq ॥ 
तत्र दीपशिखोद्भूतं कञ्जळं तद्धटोद रे | 

-_ आलग्ने सम्यगादाय खद्दरादों विलेपयेत्‌ ॥ 
Hata स्वहरूतेन quizcd पुनस्तथा | 
युद्धांचुमिश्रं संमा बहुशः शोषये ega: ॥ शिटपरल 


. [nan earthen pot good oil should be 
put in with a clean wick which should 

- be lighted. Another earthen vessel 
should be taken and cleaned inside with 
the powder of dry cowdung and then 
put over the wick flame -with the 
Cavity towards the flame. The lamp- 
| black from the wick will thus be 
collected inside this pot. It should be 
_ scraped into another pot, crushed to 
i ondes washed with clean water and 


POEA त्रिविधाज्ञेया स्थूला QEA च मध्यमा | 
ONES मुष्टिमात्रं चा विष्कंभं षड्यवं ead ॥ 
यां वत्स कर्णोत्थं अजोदरभंवं परे | 

जं सूक्ष्मायामरोमं तृणाग्रक॑ । 
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dq नाळाक्षया वाथ दंडाग्र maxim | 
बन्नातु लेखनोः सम्यक प्रतिबण त्रिधा त्रिकाः ॥ 
प्रत्येकं arar चेवं प्रतिवणस्य लेखनीः n foga 


Brushes are of three sorts viz large, 
small and medium. Their handles should 
be one fourth to half a hand long with 
six ends यब in the circumference. In 
thelarge brush the hair from the ears ot 

alves should be. used, in the medium 
brushes those from the stomach of the 
goat should be used and in fine brushes 
the hair from the tails of a squirrel or 
ends of grass should be used. These 
hair etc. should be tied firmly in notches 
made at the ends of the handles. There- 
should be three sizes in each ear and 
thus for each paint there should be 
nine brushes at least. 

कपित्थ निबं faute cag रालोड्य वुद्धिमान। 

मंदमालेपयेद्‌ fui फलके वा यथा afa ॥ 

नाळीकेरत्वचावाथ केतकी खूत्रतो पित्रा । 

यथासुस्थिरतां याति तदा वृत्त्याचिळेपयेत्‌ ॥ 

एवं धर्वालतेभित्तौ दपणोद्रसांनभे i 

फलकादो पटादो वा aa लेखनमःरभेज्‌ ॥ | 

fagta 

The paints should be mixed with the 
juice of कापत्थ wood-apples iaa neem 
barks and then applied lightly te the 
wall with brushes made oi coir or he 
in such a way that they adhere well. lim 
this way when a wall, plank or cloth ic 


made white like the surface (inside) o= 
a plate glass, the figuring of the picture 


should begin, 
देवःन्वा मनुजान्वापि ama नागान्‌ विहंगमान्त 
लता व्रक्षा।दकान्ाप नगान्वा सागरानाप॥ | 
श्रोत्राभ्यां वाथनेत्राभ्यां मनसा वा खुन श्चता नक 


, स्वस्थचित्तः सुखासीनः CACHE पुन:पु न 


आलिखेत्किट्टलेखिन्या खुदिने धूलि वजिते ॥ 


—— 
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AE "m 
white. The white paint is prepared 
from the slaked lime of shells or white 
earth. 
I 


asm शंखादिक काछ्ठेश्यूणितंवेघितं spur । 

E सद्काथलनेः सह ॥ 
शुड़तोयेन संसिचेत्तस्चूण चालुकान्बितं | 

माषयूषप्रमाणं वा सुधातुयंहिमानतः ॥ 

i कालाप्िपक्ककदलीफलपिष्ट च योजयेत्‌ 
तत्पिएस्य प्रमाणं च सुधावेदांशक CHAR | 
द्रोण्यां क्षिप्त्वा थ संमद्य गते मासत्रयेझुनः ॥ 
पेषयेद्द्रषदिक्षिप्त्या दघदा शुडघारिणा | 
नदनोतमिवायाति यावत्तावत्सुपेषयेत्‌ i 

शिव्परत्न | 

Shells should be well burnt with 
fire wood, should be siaked and sieved 
into very fine dust. ‘This dust should 
be mixed with one fourth part of the 
decoction of Sz (मंग), and an equal par 
of very fine sand and with solution ot 
गुड़ jagari. Instead of HZ decoction 
that of HIT may be used in the same 

- proportion. Floor of ripe’ plantain 
fruit may be added in the proportion 
of four parts of lime to one of plantain 
All these should be put in a large mortar 

— — and well mixed witha pestle and allowed 
to stand over for three months. After 

this the mixture should be round 


e between two stones with the solution of 


Tg jagari until it becomes as soft and 


P gmooth as butter 

` श्याम धातून्‌ यवमात्रं शुद्धतोयेन पेषयेत्‌ | 

* चुनः कपित्थनिर्यासतोयः सं मिश्रशोषवेत्‌ ॥ 
एवमेव ,समानीयरक्त घातूनपिक्रमात्‌ | 
निर्मल्त्वे समुत्पन्न शोषयेदेवमेवहि ॥ शिटपरल 
Blue metals should be ground fine 
eft anese ?) water and 


n 


f 
g 


e 
c WÜRDE "EO fug Ur ovat 
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कपित्थ wood-apple and dried. | 
metals (रक्तरोह cobalt) should alco 
washed clean, mixed with juice a 
dried. 
Tits gaangs दिनमेक॑ सुपेषयेत्‌ | 
दिनार्धं पेषयेत्तद्धत्‌ fazi जलमश्रितम्‌ू ॥ | 
 दिनपंच्क rag पुनस्तोयत्रिमिश्रकम्‌ ॥ | 
दिनमेकं duíucur सम्यक्‌ पात्रेषु end Il ; 
एतेषां निवनिर्यासं तोयं संयोज्य युक्तितः॥ | 
संमये लेपांळख्न प्राक्रयाश्च समाचरेत्‌॥ | 
3 


: 
n 
| 


Red earth should be ground will 
water for one day and’ (red lead 
litharge for half a day. ‘These red colour 
should then be allowed to stand i 
water for five days and. then agan 
‘ground for one day. Decociion of Nee 
bark &c. should be mixed with | 
and allowed to dry. 

t f ^ 1 

ay nea पीतच णान्‌ गिरिनद्यादि gaat i 

आदाय शुद्धतोयेन सक्षाल्यादो ।चूणयेत्‌॥ 

मंदं किचत शिला पृष्ठे पेषायत्वा वढीडय 


शद्ध तोये महापात्रे gga प्रतिपालयेत्‌ ॥ 
नदू ध्वॉश सारताय अधः पंक विवाजत्म्‌ ॥ 
त्रांतरे खुनिश्चिप्य पुनः कुर्याद gatan il 
एवं पुनः पुनः कत्वा mre He dl ad ॥ = 
acum qeuca vui घुताच्या स्थाप्य AVG 
ग्रीष्मातपेषु 1वाधवद्‌ सूयीभूयो aum: 
आलोड्य शुद्धतोयेषु शोषयेत्‌ शुद्धि मिच्छुकः| 
faaan amavi पीनदणं च s, ॥ 
एतान शुद्धवणा।न्‌ श्यामवण तथेव च॥ W 
One should bring yellow wocd 
stone or earth from tne places Whee 
is to be had. ‘hese showa be Bib 
washed with water and joule ay 
This dust shouid be sorved We 
with water aud the water aliie 


settle for about one hour. १. 
७06) should be drained 


E. at the bottom. The deposit 
— should again be washed and allowed to 
— settle similarly. In this way it should 
— be washec until it is quite clean. This 
clean dust should then be dried in a 
new china pot (an earthen pot in which 
ghee is stored) घृताची in 


The same should again be washed and 

dried. Red and other colours should 
uso be similarly prepared. ‘The princi- 
pal paints required are five viz (1)white 
(2) yellow, (3) red, (4) black and (5) 
blueand of these white, yellow, red 
and blue are to be obtained in? the way 
noted above and the black as noted 
below. : 


the hot sun. 


0 


अथतेलं समासिच्य बश्च माने ऽचळतरतिकां | 
विन्यल्य प्रज्वलेद्रीपं घटमादाय खशमयम्‌ |» 
शुष्क गोमय चूर्णन WX | 

तद्रोपो परि दीपरूय संमुखं ferai ॥ 

तत्र दीपशिखोद्भूतं HAF तद्वटोदरे | 

आलग्ने सम्यगादाय सद्धटादो विलेपयैत्‌ ॥ 
मदयेच्च स्वहस्तेन भूयोडत्य पुनरुतथा | 

युद्धा मिश्रं संमा बहुशः शो षये त्पुनः ॥ शिठपरत्व 


In an earthen pot good oil should be 
put in with a clean wick which should 
be lighted. Another earthen vessel 
should be taken and cleaned inside with 

. the powder of dry cowdung and then 
| put over the wick flame -with the 
cavity towards the flame. "The lamp- 
black from the wick will thus be 
collected inside this pot. It should be 
scraped into another pot, crushed to 
e powder, washed with clean water and 


नी त्रिविधाज्ञेया स्थूळा सूक्ष्मा च मध्यमा | 
ete मुष्टिमात्रं चा विष्कंभं षड्यवं cad ॥ 
ROM वत्स कर्णोत्थं अजोद्रभंवं परे | 
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तंतु नालाक्षया चाथ दंडाग्र maxim | 

aag लेखनोः सम्यक्‌ प्रतिवर्ण त्रिधा त्रिकाः ॥ 
प्रत्येकं नवधा चैवं प्रतवणसूय लेखनीः ॥ IgA 

Brushes are of three sorts viz large, 

small and medium. Their handles should 
be one fourth to half a hand long with 
six ends यव in the circumference. In 
thelarge brush the hair from the ears of 

alves should be. used, in the medium 
brushes those from the stomach of the 
goab should be used and in fine brushes 
the hair from the tails of a squirrel or 
ends of grass should be used. These 
hair etc. should be tied firmly in notches 
made at the ends of the handles. There.: 
should be three sizes in each ear and 
thus for each paint there should be 
nine brushes at least. 

कपित्थनिबं निर्यासै edi रालोड्य बुद्धिमान। 

मंद्भालेपयेद्‌ सित्तो फलके वा यथा रुचि ॥ 

नाळीकेरत्वचावाथ केतकी GAat पित्रा । 

यथासुस्थिरता याति तदा चृत्त्याचिलेपयेत्‌ ॥. 

एवं धर्वालतेभित्तौ दपंणोद्र खं।नभे i 

Tamat Wal वा aa ZAARRA ॥ 

fagta 
The paints should be mixed with the 

juice of कापत्थ wood-apples iaa neem 
barks and then applied lightly to the 
wall with brushes made ot coir or hem 
in such a way that they adhere well. Lu 
this way when a wall, plank or cloth is 
made white like the surface (inside) of 
a plate glass, the figuring of the pictur 
should begin, 

देवःन्वा मनुजान्वापि ATA नागान्‌ विहंगमान्‌। 

लता वृक्षा|दकान्वाप नगान्वा खागरार्नाप ॥ | 

श्रोत्राभ्यां वाथनेत्रास्यां मनसा वा JINATA 


' स्वस्थचित्तः सुखासीनः ERNEA पुनःपुन= 
Ta ? e ज़ GEA AT Shelly Haridwar Collection wate कट्ठुलेखित्या ga धूलि बजिते ॥ 


ES 


LI ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING PHILOSOPHY. 
, यत्र लेखागता चासं तत्र तां नववाससा ॥ After the figures are drawn the 1 


Ee e various colours should be put on with 
खंमाज्य सम्यगालिख्य तत्तदाकारसुन्नयेत्‌ ॥ 1 broad brush in light shades and then 


cu 
अथ मध्यमलेखिन्या पीतवण रसेन च ॥ the high and low places should be shown 
“किट्ठलेखा बहिभांगे लेखयेद च्छमंबरम्‌ ॥ by means of shading. Shading is of 

मा्जयेट्कट्टलेखांतां पुनः सुव्यक्त मालिखेत्‌ i four sorts viz black and white as well 
| Ws लिखेन १७ dark and light and these are laidand = 
रक्त वण TAA AS चाप समालिखेत्‌ ॥ spread out so as to be attractive. The 
au outline should be drawn by a fine dark - 

One may paint gods, human beings line and the border with a thick one. 


beasts, serpents, birds, creepers, trees,, agin तु fast गेरिकं मध्यरक्तके |I s 
mountains, seas etc. 88 one has heard of - 

3 [21 fa : z 
Or seen and noted m one’s mind. ‘Lhe पतिरक्त तु संयोज्यं वर्णे छाक्षारसंविदुः ॥ 


d -— -n ~ न्यत c 
painter should be calm in mind, seate मनः शिला पीतवर्णे ततो न्यत्पूचमुक्तवत्‌ ॥ 
at ease, in a room free from dust, onw संतं रक्तेन संयुक्त गोरच्छविहि दृश्यते ॥ 


| 

clear day and shuld draw the figures ५ हु : ; 
ga क्ष्णं aaa q fà 

with a pencil made of lamp black atter Ad कृष्णं च पीतं च समभाग त्रिमिश्रितं ॥ 


H e ५ 
‘carefully recollecting all tne tull details शार्च्छवीति Aera वणकारखुख प्रदं ॥ 
from his memory.: lí he happens io wd कृष्णं समंमिश्रं गजवर्ण gaza ॥ ः 
draw a line wrong he should rub 10 out रक्तं पीतं aufi बकुलरूय फलाकृतिः ॥ i 
"with clean new cioth and shouid draw anena अभिवष नि पर | 
‘ib again so as to show the exact size ज्वल्नाभमिद ख्यातं अभिवणनिभं परं ॥ | 
and torm. After the figures are drawn पीतस्य द्विगुणं रक्त मिश्रितं त्वतिरक्तक ll 
the sky should be pated yellow out- श्वेसरूय पंद्वणुणं पीतं मिश्र cara gus N | 


side the pencil lines which should then PEAR. DRA 61-1. 

be Ed away and 11846 dark and कृष्णस्य द्विगुणं पीतं मिश्रितं cag संमितं i 

fine. Atter the fine lmes are drawn तदेव मानुषी वण; क्ष्णं पीतं समंतु वा ॥ | 

Pm fue den peered by ve हरिताळं श्यामयुतं शुकपक्षनभं भवेत्‌ ॥ : 

addition of red an ue colours outside ; > 1 eee : 

that is the sky shouid be yellow round लाक्षारखेन DEN हिंगुळं त्वतिरक्तक | 
near the figures, red beyond and blue लाक्षारसन संयुक्त कृष्णं जं Heals ॥ 


he ends or turther away. lt should xoi नीलेन संमिश्रं केशवर्ण HAT ॥ 


| darker and darker as’ it recedes : e ` : 
J TAH ॥ 
rom the figures to the end of the wall Sieg catia (लग सितवर्ण तथा ख 


and borderline. - संमिश्र gaa वर्ण हिंगुदेनाव वा युतं ॥ Xie qeat 


When one wants light red colour he 
जट कट नि दिन्यस्य तत्र तत्रोचित क्रमात्‌ ॥ should use red lead, tor medium red, 
QIGA EJLA HZ निष्कटक QAZA red ochre should be used and for dark- 


तता 1नम्नोन्नतादीन विशेषाण समाचरेत्‌ ॥ red he. should use lac. For yellow 2 
_ श्यामोज्वलत्वभेदो च तथा पारूष्यमादंबम्‌ ॥ CON "m fem T P pos र 
टळक mud e use ed m ऊ“ २ 
da is DACA ANEN called rose color, 491a and wh 
NUT सुक्ष्मया संखेदुबुधः ॥ black, yellow and white are mixed शा: 

: शिल्परत्न ॥ equal parts it is called dark human colour 
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“ass, White and black mixed in 
equal parts is गज्ञच्छवि or grey, and red 
and yellow mixed in equal parts is 
q^? the colour of bakul fruit, this is 
also called ज्वळनाभ red charcoal or fire 
hue. Two parts red mixed with one 
part yellow is अशग्नितर्ण bright fire hue, 
Two parts yellow mixed with one part 
white is beautiful brown fT. and two 
parts yellow mixed with black is अंशुवर्ण 
ray colour. This colour in which there 
ate equal parts of black and yellow is 


the colour of the human 'skin. Yellow , 
ochre mixed with blue becomes green 
like the colour of a parrot. Red 


‘deep red and black mixed with lac १8 
mereury mixed with lac is the colour 


of XIRS jambu fruit. Black mixed 


‘with blue is the colour of hair, and lac : 


mixed with white is bright red. 
एवं मिश्रक वर्णानि युक्त्या संयोज्य संलिखेत्‌ ॥ 
In this way mixtures may be used to 
3 any Shade required in the picture. 


ive whole world is thus made up of 


ve primary colours mixed in various 
proportions to suit all the shades that 
We see. à 


माहिषत्वचमादाय नवां तोयेन पाचयेत्‌ ॥ 

॥ नवनीत मिवायाते गालयित्या खुबाससा | 

nasa ततः कार्याः शोषयिटत्रा महातपे ॥ 

LAW लेप मिदं व्यातं चित्रकार खुखावहम्‌॥ 

|| क्षिप्ल्यो ष्णतो ये विद्राश्यस्तत्तद्वर्णेषु युक्तितः ॥ 

fa निबनिर्याखतोयरूथाने नियो जये त्‌ ॥ 
~ शिल्प tao 


TA fresh hide of a buffalo should 
soiled in water, the fat that collects 


: 


‘ground in a mortar with a pestle. 


629 
on the water like butter should be 
passed through cloth and dried into 
cakes in the sun. These cakes boiled 
in hot water make a good fast glue and 
should be used instead of the juice of 
कपित्थ and निंव as mentioned above. 
अथ सूयण पेष णार्थं पत्री कृत्य यथा BT ॥ 
ACTA शठी कृत्य सूक्ष्पात्सूक्ष्यत॒रं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
किचित्मसिकत संमिश्रं शुद्ध तोयविमिञ्रितम्‌॥ 
पेषते त्येष णीश्वप्रे सुत्छ ट्ण FIAT ud ॥ 
जाते pre? तत्पिष्ट क'च पात्रे WS: सह ॥ 
आणो gie गतं Ga सिकरां च पुनः पुनः ॥ 
सं य्य ज्ञातं sape: FRAAS बुधः ॥ 
युक्तितो तजर ठेपेन सह संयोज्य योजयेत्‌ ॥ 
अथवा Tua स्वगस्थानं समालिखेत्‌ ॥ 
चिन्यसे त्तत्र तत्राशु यथायुक्ति त्रिदारितान्‌ ॥ 
अतीव agaran पट्टानति दुढेः पुन d 
कार्पासपुंजेः संमाज्य प्रकाशी क्रियतामिद्‌ं ॥ 
एवं qu: स्ूणेलेपविधि car furi 
Ha च रजतं चापि एवं संयो जयेद्‌ब्॒ः्चः ॥ 
शिल्प ta 


Gold should be made into very fine 
sheets and these should then be pow- 
dered and mixed with fine sand. This 
powder should be mixed with water and 
This 
mixture should be allowed to settle in 
a glass pot and the sediment should be 
carefully mixed with ghee. Another 
method of doing this is that the picture 


should be, drawn with glue and over 
this the powder 


of gold should’ be 

sprinkled at once and spread with cotton. 
wool. In this way gold paintine ig 

done by two methods. Silversor copper 
painting is done in the same way, 
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FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


(By Pro. NAND LAL KHANNA M. A.) 


- The problem of freedom of the will has 
| exercising the minds of men since 
remote antiquity. Morality is possible 
only to a free agent. Judgments implying 
praise or blame of raen's conduct presup- 
pose their ability to choose between 
alternative courses. Ought and can 
are intimately. related with each other. 
Punishment is justifiable only on the 
assumption that man’s actions are more 
than a mere link in a chain of causation. 
Obligation and responsibility would be 
nothing better than a chimera, if human 
actious at any moment were the inevitable 
consequeuce of antecedent conditions and 
circumstances. ‘The logical consequence", 
says Eucken, “of determinism can be 
nothing less than the destruction of every 
thing which 1s characteristic of the 
spiritual and intellectual life of man". 
Some metaphysicians maintain that, 
theoretically at least, it makes no differ- 
ence whether we ‘are free-willists or 
determinists ; if our actions are the results 
of our nature, they will be shaped and in- 
| fluenced by whatever shapes and influence: 
ony nature, and our nature is formed by our 
past history. Our conduct at any moment 
therefore, is the inevitable consequence 
of our antecedents and our nature 
and we can not legitimately be held 
answerable for our actions. On the other 
hand, if our actions are not the necessary 
F results of natures, they are novelties in 
— no way connected with us and hence we 
can not justly be called to acconnt 
for them. It is possible, however, to 
-escape this dilemma, if we can show that 
thére is always an incalculable element 
jn human will. A man’s actions flow from 
his will and in that sense they are his, but 
his will is not determined totally by 
2. D here diy, environment etc. There is 
always an element of choice in volition 

४ "rong doer to act 


pend dis possible for, à 8 00 berry झालम pactio originated by conscious voliti 


— otherwise than he does; 


^ 


fi 
"s 
D 
P 
t ig "eS I ibi it 
o assign responsibility and award, 


punishment. | 


A man's whole attitude towards life and 
its problems will be modified according 
as he is a deterrminist or a  free-willist, 
and hence it will be worth while to sift- 
the relative merits of these time-honoured - 
doctrines. Let us take up determinism 
first. It is a very old doctrine though 
the name is a comparatively new one. It 
isthe old necessitarian theory in a new 
garb, and it has very high credentials for 
if .can count the Stoics, St. Augustine, 
Spinoza, Luther and others among its 
followers. It received à special impetus 
in the 19th century and found peculiar. 
favour with the German people, among 
whom free-willism came to be looked upon 
as a mark of intellectual 1100001. 
Detorminists,to-day, can offer a formidable 
array of cumulative evidence in support of. 
their view. There arguments may 
summed up as follows :—Tho belief that 
events are determinately related to the 
state of things immediately preceding 
them is now generally held, in respect 0 
all kinds of occurrences except huma 
volitions. And it is the fundamental pose 
tulate of science that the universal orde 
can admit of no exceptions, ond that wha 
seems exceptional must cease to beso ii 
the light of advancing knowledge. It is 
highly probable therefore, that hum: 
nature is a part of the universal natu 
of things and that causation reigns supre 
in the former and the latter alike. The pd 
tion of human action which is originat 
unconsciously is admittedly determin 
by physical causes;and we find that no c 
line can be drawn between acts of this} 
andthose which are conscious and vog 
Actions which we habitually pw 
continually pass from the conscious Ws 
the unconscious class, and there is nok 


A cannot also uuder other circumstan- 
ses be originated uoconsciously". Again, 
impulsive acts are determined by the 
sttrength of the stimulus and the state of our 
previously determined temperament and 
diharacter at the time of its operation. We 
allwaysexplain the voluntary action of ali 
men except ourselves on the principle of 
msuation by character and cicumstances. 
I'he life of mau in society involves daily a 
mass of minute forecasts of the actions of 
ther men, who are thus necessarily regard- 
800 as things having determinate properties, 
uses whose effects are calculable. We 
imfer generally the future actions of those 
whom we know from their past actions 
und if our forecast turns out in any case 
too be erroneous, we do not attribute the 
discrepancy to the disturbing , influence of 
[708 will, but to our incomplete acquaintance 
with theit character and circumstances. 
lif we find anything inexplicable in history, 
past or present, 16 never occurs to us to 
attribute it (o an extensive oxercise of free 
will in a particular direction, Even as 
leegards our own actions, however free and 


When that moment is past and we survey it 
in tho series of our actions we naturally ex- 
plain it as an effect of our nature, education 
wud circumstances. We believe that we 
‘mn take a resolve to act in,a particular 
Way in the future. But in this case one 
i two things is alone possible. 
ither our present resolve can not touch our 
witure conduct, or we would no longer be 
ree whe: the time comes to act. Great 
nfusion would result if man were free 
the choice of motives and good men 
Id choose bad motives and bad men 
Fuld choose good ones. 


! Man inherits his nature from his 
rents and his rade. The inherited 
Position is further influenced and 
8110100 by his environment and educa- 
» He is made to pass through a 
routine day after day. Certain 
91010 up to his approbation and 
y his parents and teachers. Ho 
hose acts and acquires the habit 

i definite ways. A fixed 


unfettered we feel ourselves at any moment, ' 
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character is formed. He imbibes the 
ideas of his age as he breathes the air 
round him. Even a Utopian like Plato 
was thought by Hegel to have been-the 
child of his age. Such is the subtle 
influence of environment. By the time 
a man awakens to clear consciousness he 
is already essentially complete, fate, not 
his own will having shaped him. Man’s 
self is thus a given quantity and the world 
of objective reality is another given 
quantity. The contact of these two in a 
certain way must of absolute necessity 
produce inevitable results. In other 
words man responds to iternal stimuli 
just as a stone reacts to the forces acting 
upon if. “Modern psychology,” says 
Jiucken, “shows us every action as a link 
in a chain, conditioned and determined on 
every side; it allows no scope whatever fox 
independent action." All the interests of 
the scientific ambition are bound up with 
denial of freedom in any and every senso 
of tho word. Its admission means em- 
barrassment to the scientific consciousness 
and the surrender of the claim of scienco 
bo finality in its view of human life.’ 


Against this array of arguments for 
determinism, free-willism must rely 
principally on the moral and religious 
consciousness of man. Freedom is tho 
postulate of morality, says Kant. 


Quite often I have the consciousness of 
alternative courses before mo. Ono of 
them appeals to me as right and I foel 
that I choose this one and reject theo thers 
True it is, that sometimes a fierce conflict 
takes place between reason and passion 
and I feel that it is difficult to choose the 
path dictated by reason. But betweon 
difficulty and impossibility there is always 
an impassable gulf. Sometimes I am 
carried away by the rush of passion, but 
then I no longer feel that I am free. 
Hither I must be free in my choicó in. 
accordance with feeling, or human maturo 
is a monstrous lie. 1f I am prepared to 
disbelieve tho testimony of my Wi con- 
sciousness, why should I believe tho 
evidence of my senses? In one caso, I 


a 


S 


63: - 


that I sce a patch of colour or an orange 
How is tho latter experience more credi- 
ble than the former? Let it not be 
objected that we feel hallucinations and 
illusions also. '"lhese experiences possess 
none of the permanence, tho persistence 


the consistency, the certainty the 
—àmonediaey and the vividness that 
— belong, to the experiences of seeing 
au orange or fecling that I am free 
to choose. And if we begin to doubt such 


unequivocal testimony of our nature, we 
— cab not stop short of absolute scepticism 
T And if we goto that length we would be 
demolishing reason and science also. And 
so the cause of determinism will, also 
suffer, along with that of free-willism 
Hume questioned the ability of reason to 
ascertain the, truth And if we are 
disposed to be sceptical, whero is the 
Warrant for the validity of Reason? 
Again, there are certain intellectual 
beliefs which are incapable of demonsira- 
tion. For instance, it can not by any 


logical certainty that the day will dawn 
tomorrow. And yet there is an irresistible 
intellectual craving to believe that the 
Sun will rise tomorrow. And we are none 
the wore for reposing confidence in that 
eravin, ln the same way, there is a 
oral and religious craving to believe 
nat we are frce in willing and choosing 
_ And if we respect one craving there is no 
reason why we should disregard an other 
Y claimant craving of our nature 
ly come across phenomena wh 
reality is undeniable but whose explana- 
tion surpasses our intellect. In the world 
hore are a prodigious number of conscious 
nd feeling beings,each a characteristic life- 
t. These units are continually being 
wed. But intellectually, it is inexpli- 


matter. or from a 
n of living matter. But for the 
ble evidence of our senses we 
ve denied the . possibility of the 


jplication of life units, It is clear 


ion of lifeless 


FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


feel that I am free, in the other 1 feel 


amount of reasoning be established with , 


wld 8 our right eyd duly like the १०५१००३ pf ee 
ny SER d A dc by S3 Foundation USA : 


conception of possibility to the | 
of things 


Freedom of the will and the ideality 
Space and ‘lime are the keystones 
Kant’s philosoph.cal system. Fls solution 
ofthe problem of freedom is as follows: 
Freedom is the absolute precondition o 
the validity of the moral life. he 
moral law has no meaning unless what 
ought to do, I can do. But as a part o 
the phenomenal world, a man’s acts ar 
bub Inks in a chain of causation am 
therefore not free. So there must b 
another and noumenal realm within whic 
he has the freedom required by the mora 
hfe. sant escapes determinism b 
postulating an intelligible world as the 


ultimately 78७] world, and by denyin 
the ultimate validity of the world o 
experience in which causality rules. 


so far as a man is under the Influence of 
Reason, he is a member of the noumena 
world and is free. But he belongs to th 
phenomenal world and is determined ii 
so far as he is under the influence o 
sensibility. ‘Chis solution has not me 
with universal acceptance. Yet a vie 
championed by Kant must have somethin 
in it 


lt may safely be affirmed that the 
seems to be a certain dualism in hum 
nature. On theone side man belongs 
nature, and on the other he partakes i 
a different reality, and is superior to 
nature: Siruggle for existence 1s the la 
of nature. The fittest survive, the weak 
go to the wall. But in man the working 
of this law is modified by sympat 
altruism, and compassion. The sick, | 
weak and the helpless are the objects 
special considerafion. In the am 
world, pleasure und pain alone move 
action. Man often subordinates utili 
to considerations of right and duty 
sense of rightness and duty is peculiag 
man. Moreover the judgment 
right and wrongis a simple juges 
quite distinct from the  judgn$Ww 
the useful and harmful The feelin 


E 


F. feeling of béauty resists all 
alysis. It is not reducible -to a 


product of individual or racial experience 
Tit is possible, nay, probable, therefore 
that man is more than a mere part of 
maturo and that the law of nature doe 
mot govern the whole nature of man 


Determinism is the necessary 
teant of certain metaphysical theories: 
Jit is the obvious corollary of Spinozian 
pantheism. If all things, without excep- 
tiion, follow from the necessity of an all- 
embracing divine. nature of which man is 
but a manifestation or mode, human 
freedom is resolved into an illusion, 


Materialism also 
lif matter is the ultimate and supreme 
meality of the universe, and mind is but 
ai subtle phase of matter, the material law 
must be the law of man also. Evolutional 
theories, too, reducing, as they do, the life 
olf man to a series of adjustments of the 
imdividual to his environment, or of 
balancings of equilibrium, preclude 
possibility of freedom. Hegel's theory 
allso supports determinism. Man is the 
3 manifestation of the absolute 

eality, he is the reproduction in time of 
the eternal Self-consciousness of God, and 
Ill things follow from the necessity of the 
iivine nature, On the other hand, the 


concomi- 


‘Plato saw a mother sacrificing all 
co nforts for the sake of her child 
ro bidding good-bye to his dear 
y the call he felt towards his 
and a missionary willingly 


. ^ . क » 
involves determinism’ 


the, 
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doctrine of a plurality of individual souls 
distinct from God, is generally the ally 
of freedom of the will. If spirit is somo- 
thine distinct from matter, and if it is the 
eternal reality behind the empirical 
self of psychology, the self may’ be 
modified by, but it can not be the product 
of, influences like heredity and enyiron- 
ment. And thus room is left for freedom. 
A discussion of the relative merits of these 
metaphysical theories, is outside the. 
scope of this short essay. One thing, 
however, may safely be afürmed. Jt is 
morality that lends dignity to man. It 
is spirituality that constitutes his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. Without them 
man? is reduced to the level of a mere 
animal. And without freedom morality 
aud spirituality are illusions. If.man is 
not free to act, the intellect also becomes 
but an instinct capable of serving no lofty 
practical purpose in life. Determinism 


unduly contracts and lowers man. And 
it is well nigh impossible to carry 
determinism into practical life. Determi- 


nists like St. Augustine and Luther could 
not be whollv consistent with the theory 
in practice. To all intents and purposes 
the logical outcome of determinism is 
pessimism and we should be on ow guard 
against a thoory having such ominous 
implications. 


i A PARALELL TO PLATO'S ‘ THEORY OF IDEAS’ IN 
THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


(By P. SATYA VRAT SIDDHANT ALANKAR.) 


4 


observed one thing the Idea of the 
Good. Plato saw an action which was 
craceful, aw object, a bird, an animal 
aman, & woman, a child that were 


beautiful, and the conclusion was the 
Idea of the Beautiful And so he 
arrived at other Ideas the Idea 


d in allceuahyudeelinga decet cdusbiogu-dàeingosDrubh, Identity and 


E 


the rest. "The discovery went further. 
There must be the Idea of Man, Wo- 
man, Child, Bull, Horse and ali animals; 
in short, ali common nouns must be 
ideas, for they are generalisations 
underlying the different forms and 
, objects ! Yes, Plato saw himself face 
“to face with a Theory——a truth—— 
commonly known to the students of 
Philosophy as ‘‘ Plato's Theory of 
Ideas." 

It was also contended by Plato that 
Ideas were the only Realities. One 
action could be wrong, two actions 
could be wrong, many actions could 
b» wrong, all human actions 
. could be wrong, but on that score the 
Idea of Goodness could never become 
extinct. It would as positively exist 
asever. The conclusion was it must 
bea permanent idea. The ideas of 
Goolness, Beauty, Justice, Truth are 
imperishable icdeas——they are the 
Realities lying behind this phenomenal 
world. < Thus Plato conceived Ideas 
|. as Realities, more real than the real 
_ world, and this justifies his followers 
calling themselves, for some time, as 
= Realists. 

E A student of Aryan Philosophy 
| eomes across an exact paralell to 
= Plato's theory, in the description of 
— gati (ज्ञात्ति), Says Nyaya Darshan :— 
“ समान प्रसवात्मिका जातिः »-- 


: [2nd Chap.—II Part, 71.] 
“ay समानां बुद्धि प्रसूते भिन्नेप्वधिकर णेषु 
` gai बहनीतरेतरतों न व्यावर्तन्ते योऽर्थोऽनेकत्र 
व्यय जुत्रृत्ति निमित्तं तत्‌ खामान्यम्‌ ” 

| “ Thai which produces the idea of 
ss in different "objects, that 


e another ; that which is the 
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‘what cannot be heard, by which we 


` kecpscefrgemy “गाशा कस्य radeon QI DI Haus pae Wm 


cause of the repetition of one know 
ledge in different places——That is 
called Jati.” 5 

The following passages occurring 
in the Chhandogyopanishad present a 
striking paralell to Plato’s Theory | 
Ideas :— 

Shwetketu returns home after gra- 
duation and is questioned by his father 
thus :— ; 

ada eg सोम्येदं महामना अनूचान- 
मानी झब्यो ऽरूयुत तमादेशमप्राक्ष्यः । lari 
श्रुतं भवत्यमतं मतमविज्ञातं विज्ञातमिति! | 


*Shwetketu ! as you are so conceited 
considering yourself so well read > 
so stern, my dear have you ever asked 
for that instruction by which we hear 


perceive what cannot be perceived, 
by which we know what cannot 
known ? 
कथं चु भगवः स आदेशो wadtfa?—“Wha 
is that instruction " asked Shwetketu. 
यथासोम्येकेन afar सर्व Gum 
विज्ञातंस्याद्वाचारम्भणं विकारो नामध्रेयं लोह 
facta सत्यम्‌ i | 
Said the father “ As, my dear, by | 
clod of clay all that is made of clay 
known, the difference being only 
name, arising from speech, but t 
truth being that all is clay 
^ Ce -~ 
यथा सो म्ये केन लोहमणिना wd लोह 
विज्ञातंस्याद्वाचारम्भणं विकारो नामधे 
मित्येव सत्यम्‌ i 


* And as, my dear, by one nug 


the difference being only 8 name 


= ' 
-— 
ÀJ 
^ 


jng from speech, but the truth being 
that all is gold 
t. 
यथा सोम्यकेन नखनिक्ृन्तनैन सव काष्णाय- 
dnd स्याद्वाचारम्भणं विकारों नामधेयं 
aif OC ~ 
कृष्णायसमित्येव सत्यमेचं सोम्य ouo आदेशो 
भवतीति | 
“And as, my dear, by one pair of 
nail-scissors all that is made of iron 
is known, the difference being only a 
aname, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is iron,—-—-even so, 
my dear is that instruction. , 
Shwetketu saying that he was still 
ignorant of that knowledge, his father 
replied :— 
सदेव सोम्येदमग्र आल्लीदेकमेवाद्वितीयम्‌ 
" In the beginning, my dear, thére 
was that only which is (H3), . one 
only, without a second. 
| IAR आहुरसद्वेइमत्र आसीदेकमेत्रा 
द्वितीयं, तस्मादसतः सद्न्ज्ञायत | 
" There are some who say, in the 


beginning there was that only which 
1$ not (असत्‌ ) one only, without a 


second, and from that which is not,. 


thab which is was born 
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कुतस्तु ag सोम्येवं स्यादिति होवाच। 
कथमसतः सज्जायेतेति aaa सोम्येदमग्र 
आखो दे कमेत्रा ढ्विती यम्‌ | | 


“But how could it be thus, my 
dear ?" continued the father. “ How 
could that which £s, be born of that 
which is not ? No, my dear, only that 
which is was in the beginning, one only, 
without a second." ~ 


Vhus does Shwetketu's father beauti- 
fully lead his son to the One Supreme 
[dea (स) which is the cause of all 
other ideas Plato. too, strove to 


. show that all phenomena of the universe 


presuppose eternal ideas, and these 
eradually lead up to the Supreme Idea 
—-—the Highest Good——God 


All Indian systems of philosophy, 
without exception, attach great 1m- 
portance to the theory of Jati. The 
Sanskrit Grammarians make the near- 
est approach to the Greek Philosopher, 


both declaring in  unfaltering tones 
ihe ideas to be the Eternal 
Verities. Thus far do facts lead us 


and further I leave scholars to draw 
their own conclusions. A 


| THE MALKANA RAJPOOTS AND OUR DUTY. 


a ? (By Mr. ANAND BHIKSHU.) 


w Who are Malkani Rajpoots ? Are 
ly Musalmins ? Do they observe 
and Nimaz ? Do they interdine 
wae Intermarry with the Musalmans ? 
D ey. abstain from allowing the 


these essentials, thouch they 


f hair to grow on their heads? 


be mere outward forms and no essence 
of religion, they are as good as Hindus. 
They are Muslims in name only. No, 
not even so. They are named as 
“Singhs” and * Narains " ; They 
proud of being called by Hindu names 

nd as the descendants of the Hindum 
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are. 


P They worship Hindu gods, 
go to the Hindu temples, use Ram 
Ram in saluting, scrupulously preserve 
the top knot of their hair and inter- 
marry in their own classes only. They 
treat the cows as the object of wor- 
‘ship and obey their Brahman priests. 
Their names, their mode of living, 
their customs, their manners, their 
features and their dresses all go to 
prove that they are Hindus and in 
some respects better than the so-called 
Hindu Rajpoots, who eat meat and 
drink wine. 


Then what was it that had kept 
them at a distance from their Hindu 
brethren ? It was nothing but neglect, 
bigotry and short-sightedness of the 

Hindus that was responsible for their 
social ostracism 80 long. Their ancestors 
were compelled for some reason or 
other, to accept Islam and these poor 
fellows are therefore worthy of no 
attention or reclamation by their own 
rethren or kinsmen. And what is 
the bar ? Have the Hindus no sym- 
pathy for them? Does not Hindu- 
ism allow reconversion, if it might be 
' called reconversion. Are not the 
 Malkanas anxious enough to seek read- 
mittance into their own community.? 
Those who know their Malkana breth- 
ren can assert with confidence that 
they consider the so-called conversion 
to Islam an evil which latter day weak- 
ness of Hinduism has prevented them 
from shaking off—Then where is the 
tacle, ? why this halt ? It is simply 
because it is erroneously imagined that 
reclamation will put a strain 
Hindu-Muslim relations. It is 
endanger the Hindu-Muslim 
-Nay it will stand in the way 


THE MALKANA RATPOOTS AND 


‘over their reconversion. 
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OUR DUTY, 


Indian whether Hindu or ko 
can have this conviction. On the con. 
trary from every point of view it app 

ears to be a cause worthy of the first 
and foremost attention of all who 
are intrested in the betterment of 
society and welfare of Humanity. 

If religion be at all a matter of 
faith and conviction, three centuries 
and over have not strengthened that 
new faith in the Malkanas—Hindus they 
were originally, and their partial, con- 
version was mainly due to force, 
The , ceaturies had developed this 
conversion into true faith, Hindus 
would not have been enthusiastic 
Whether the 
converts are themselves unwilling 
to. taxe to Islam .in entirety, 
or it is the neglect of the Muslims, 
ihe Malkans, as they are now, are 
more Hindu ‘than Muslim. No 
impurities ever crept in to them. They 
are as pure as ever. There was not 
much of unorthodoxy ever visible in 
them, but if there is any, the taking 
back of the  Malkanas can not be 
called * reconversion " , * reclamation " 
or purification. 

Impurity or weakness was in the 
Hindus, who did not 80 long welcome 


the Malkanas with open arms. But 
why is the removal of certain social 
restrictions causing so much stir, 


in the Muslim camp? “ Why do our 
Mohamedan friends find cause for com- 
plaint against the Hindus and raise the 
cry ‘Islam in danger" and “ Unity 
at stake”? Musalmans claim, as follo 
wers of other faiths do, the right 


conversion. Jf Hindus assert in 
formity with 


their religion, . 
sameright of conversion, no 


Iman should deny the same righ 


d the Hindus. But this, as al- 
ready pointed out, is no real social con 
version. ^ It is purely a social 
‘affair of the peoples of the same 
caste, creed and religion—As neign- 
bours, the Mohamedans should give 
the Hindus the credit of rectifying 
their mistakes rather than find 
pretext topick up a family quarrel 
with them and prepare to carry a holy 
war, as it were, throughout the length 
and breadth» of the country 


‘here can be no question that the 
Hindu-Muslim Unity is a daily >gro- 
wing plant, as yet in delicate infancy, 


and requires special cafe and alitcn-, 


tion. And it can be said without ‘any 
fear of contradiction ihat the Hindus 
have given practical prcof of friertlli- 
1658 and toleration under the iryirg 
circumstances at Malabar ard Multan. 
Among the vast majority of the 
Hindus it was nob even ihe case of 
suppression of their feelines at ihe 
alleged atrocities. Atrccities cr in- 
humanities were taken no more than 
a8 passing family micunderstandings. It 
= 18110 forthe Musalmans who claim 
to lead their masses 10 make their 
coreligionists, realise that it is a 
criminal folly to quarrel over iriviali- 
ties and that they should not put 
undue strain on their Hindu brethren 
Mto forego their religious and social 
luties which in no way endanger 
JIslam or Hindu-Mnslim Unity 


| 


The aim of the national movement is 
> achieve unify, yet the Hindu, 
msalman or Christian is not required 
WU Duke the least surrender in the 

"er of his religion. National 
should rather lead to the free 
neni ef each Judisy religion 
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Sad though it be to reflect, needless 
alarm in the name of religion and such 
an adamantive religion as Islam, if 
persisted in, would give the impression 
that the Musalman can think of Swaraj 
in no other terms than those of 
Khilafat. No true Hindu ever thinks of 
putting too much strain on Muslim loy- 
alty even in the matter of cows. Can 
the Hindu be supposed to have devel-. 
oped a mania for  re-conversicn ? 
For the Hindu it is not the cry ot 
religion. Itis purely a minor read- 
justment in domestic relations among 
the Hindu Communities. 


There is nota shadow of doubt that 
without uniiv between the Hindus and 
Musahnars ihe achievement of 
Swarajya is but a dream. But the 
cement that binds up the two, skeuld 
not be so wet and 1८९६७ ibat a gust cf 
wind may blow away the grand edifice 
as a house of cards. 


Now tbat the Hindus are practically 
evincing tbat true liberal spirit of 
Hinduitm, it is the duty of every true 
fon and  dzughter cf the ccuntiy to 
premote that noble ard ccmmon | 
cause of the achievement of Swarajya 
and take ample share in the service 
and uplifting of those whom human 
tyranny and prejudices have so long 
practically put out of the pale of 
humanity and universal brother-hood 


The Malkana has so long bee 
a victim of social tyranny at qat 
hands of his own kith and kin,and 
now deserves better fate. There is an | 
end of all mortal things in the 
world. So let their sufferings and pa 
miseries also come to a close. Ith 


been their long-cherished desire to go. 
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back to their own fold and they are 
now quite welcome. 

‘Life isa mission and duty is the 
highest law! Let each of us have 
fair play and fair chance of the best 
fulfilment of our duty. ‘This is the 
only way of the achievement of 
Swarajya and true form of service of 
the country as well as of humanity. 


— Thad-the pleasure of witnessing on 
the 22nd. inst., with a band of fourteen 
energetic students of Prem Maha 
Vidyalaya, the noble work of 
“Bhartiya Shuddhi Sabha” at Anore 
village, near Goverdhan in the Muttra 


the sight of such unrivalled patience 
and Tapasiya of these Malkana Raj- 
| puis, who in spite of all sorts of suffer- 
= ings due to the long-established pre- 
judices and deep-rooted hatred of Hindu 
orthodoxy, had a burning desire to 
go back to their own fold, and sho- 
wed no indication of any undesirable 
feelings towards the Hindu Society. 
Now it is for us to pay our debt and 
extend our most loving and helping 
hand to them. 

- he matter is of first rate impor- 
tance and cannot be ignored or post- 
| poned for a second without serious loss 
to thesocial strength of India. ‘here 
is no time for trifling. The venerable 


xd f $ 
us 
Ee xi 
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District and was deeply impressed by, 


Swami Shardha Nand and Mahatma 
Narain Swami have kindly accepted 
to lead. Toleration and liberality, the 
true essence of Hinduism, are at 
stake. What some of our Mohammadan 
brothers are pleased to call re-conyer- 
sion is nothing more than the removal 
of untouchability in a particular form. 
It is in that spirit that I approach 
the question and it is in that | 
I want every one to approach it. 


The Hindus give an: undoubted 
right of conversion to the Musalmans, 
Christians and followers of every other 
religion.’ 'l'his right is no eyesore with 
them. <A religion, if truly believed in, 
requires preaching, and if as the 
result of preaching conversion takes | 
place,- no artificial barriers should 
be raised against it in the case of 
tolerant Hinduism. Hinduism may 
not have exercised this right of 
conversion for some time, but the right 
can hardiy be denied to it. Would 
our Musalman brethren, who believe 
in universal brother-hood stand in 
the way of the Hindus, when they are 
out not for conversion but to purge 
Hinduism of narrow social restrictions 
among the i sections of their 
communities ? The appeal issued by 
Swami Shradha Nand Ji for men and 
money will, we believe, meet with a 
prompt response. 


i 
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(By CHAMUPATI). 


The author of Kathopanishad, that 
eau tiful treatise on the sublime intrinsic 
aitiributes of the soul as distinct 
trom matter, makes Nachiketa, who as 
uninexorable seeker aftertruth, has 
eft his indelible mark in Sanskrit 
jiterature, approach Death as its 
iisciple. The idea, for its most 
befitting choice of a teacher, has struck 
pes many a time. ‚Death has been the 
eye-opener of many a soul, that has, 
biy witnessing one tragic incident, been 
piiven quite a new trend of thought 
und conduct in his hitherto monoton- 
pws humdrum life. The Arya Samaj 
celebrates every year its Rishi Bodh 
Uitsav. That is the day when the rude 


rrolie of a rat before the trident-armed, 


jlhiva made Dayanand conscicus of tho 
utility of idol-worship. The event 
they say, was a turning-point in the 
116 of the Sage. So no doubt it was 
Mhe incident, trivial though it be, set 
the boy thinking, arduous thinking 
ue never forgot this trivial happening 
illl the end of his days. We wish the 
Arya Samaj knew the date of another 
occurrence graver still, one that in 
aping the Dayananda that was to 
) Was of greater consequence, as it 
tred the soul of the sage, while the 
3) of the rat's rude rattle had 
fached merely his Drain. The death 
his uncle struck him dumb. His 

rs death he viewed as separation, 
tation for ‘good, as he had found 
Meshes death had ere that turned 

De, of a dearly loved one. This 

$ 8 sentimental shock. The smooth 
ow of ‘bis fraternal love appeared for 


ae २ 
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a moment to be rudely disturbed. He 
felt a wrench, a severely felt pang. 
At his uncles death, however, his 
feelings had been quite different. Tt 
was not the pain of a parting, the ` 
parting of one of his dearest relatives 
though affection in this case was not 
a whitless than in the other. The 
fact of Death in this case had monopo- 
lised his whole attention, his whole 
feeling ; it had shaken his whole being. 
That it was the death of a relative was 
a secondary circumstances; Death, 
stern death—it was Mula’s first experi- 
ence of death—stood before him as a 
spectre. He remembered this experi- 
ence, and was always haunted by it. It 
was a riddle, to solve which he took his 
vow of celebacy. Virajananda taught 
him for two years and a half. Yogis 
instructed him in the mysteries of Yoga, 
and he washeartily grateful te them 
for the favour. His tutelage in the 
acadeiny of Death continued till he 
was formally recognised as a disciple, 
a Brahmachari who had undergone 
his course of discipline—for what else- 
were the excruciating pains he suffered 
before his death—at Ajmere. Death 
alone solved the riddle that death had 


propounded. He was Seu un the 
disciple of Death, as the Veda styles an 
earnest pupil. The verse ofthe Veda 
in which this epithet appeare runs as 
follows :— > 

geda हाचारी यदस्मि निर्याचन भूतात्‌ 
पुरुषं यमाय । ब्रह्मणा तपसा श्रमेणानय न 
मेखलया सिना,म। अथव ६० | १३३. ३ 


m" 
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J that am a student of Death, solicit 

of Yama (a knowledge of) the Purusha 
(as distinguished) from matter. That 
(Purush) I bind with this girdle by 
virtue of (my study of) the Veda, 
austerity and labour. 


The reader will percieve that this 
verse contains, as in a nuishell, the 
substance of the whole discourse of the 
Katbopanishad. The mantra is, as it 
were. the germ of the latter treatise. 
The character of Nachiketa, at least, 
has been developed out of tle stern 
resolve which the student is representcd 
as making in this verse. Round this 
resolve the whole story of the Upanishad 
hangs, as round a fulcrum hangs a lever. 
One more prcof this in support of the 
‘statement of Indian scholars of the 
Veda, that the whole subsidiary liter..- 
ture of the Vedas bases itself on the. 
Samhita texte. 


.A recent writer has averred that to the 
woman-prophet the fact of brith, while 
to the man-prophet the fact of death 
has been, and always will be her or his 
revelation from heaven. The con- 
sciousness of something above maiter, 
‘something that the senses are in- 
capable of perceiving, dawns on the 
woman when she sees in her lap a living 
soul breathing and moving and feeling 
and stirring, as she herself breathes and 
moves and feels and stirs. From within 
her has dropped another her, a second 
she or it may be he. Is that a product of 
her body? The matter of the body may 
be, not the sentient he or she that stirs. 


most profound wonder. In the 


tbe 1 

e father of the babe whispers into 

1 the gars of tbecnewbona vekili, te, 
` = ee 


owhen 


eremony of birth, Jatakarma Sanskara, - 
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theu art the Veda. What. does . 
formula signify but that the new bith 
is a new revelation, a new Veda? 
According io the Arya concepticn 
motherbeed is the highest self-fulfil 
ment of woman, for by itske becomes 
ə Rishi, a medium through 


whic h 
wisdom divine peeps on the hwnan 
intellect. 


To man this means of commi 
with Heaven is denicd. To him ४ 
Gpen another vista of. superLuman 
experience, viz. tke vista cf dcath. 
The woman passes through ilat visia, 
too, duringthe throes of her maternity, 
For man his perpetual preparedness 
io face and willingly embrace death 
it comes, constitutes hi 
immortality, his conquest of the Devil. 


To him is given the manly part 6 
protecting these that depend on him 
While woman has enough of knock 
in the interior cf her home, io 
buffets from outside she is destined ft 
be immune. Against these hel 
busband’s arms are to be her ७" 
of steel. The. Veda extrusts है 
external watch and ward of the hous: 
to the male members of the fam 
Even dcgs may go to sleep. It 


men tikat wake through the nigh 
and keep off thieves. The langua 
is symbolical. The vigil that 


Veda enjoins is intellectual wakeful 
which in concert-with physical strep 
and mental ccurege keeps the house £ 
from all manner of dread and dangerg 


The whole system of cdu 
conceivcd in the lignt cf the 
a preparation for tbe diecharge™ae 
among other duties. The sch ot 
to be located at the confluence of r 
Qigitized ०५३३ Foutdatten UBOT ECE of 


" गिरीणां संगमे च नदीनाम्‌ where 
id animals abound, where in the 
tight, snakes and reptiles creep along 
tlhe ground, where nature is always 
tumultuous. In the midsts of these 
dangers the Brahmachari grows up. 
Wis hard physical life forges his 
impregnable physical frame of: steel, 
While spiritually his constant braving 
olf death makes him a veritable Death's 
Disciple, so that when he is mature 
amd becomes in due course, a house- 
holder, heis to guard his near and 


; ———— 
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dear ones himself. He 6038 not like 
the Bombay banias of today, entrust 
whole weal and wealth to the watch 
his and ward of hired Pathans whose 
fidelity like unto a hired house is but 
a precarious shelter, more precarious, 
as for its withdrawal not even a 
moment's notice is necessary. None 
who has not been Death’s Disciple is 


qualified to enter the academy of 
life. A worthless citizen he who 
depends for his own safety on the 


vigilence and virility of others ! 


_ THE GAYA CONGRESS FROM A PICK- 
-  . WIGKIAN POINT OF VIEW 


| (S. P. KULYAR.) 


- Thou holy Gaya, what immense debt do 
not owe thee! Some two thousand and 
we hundred years ago thou gavest 
mlightenment to Gautama Sidhartha, 
1100४11 to the world as the Budha—and 
mow in the year of grace 1922 thou 
gaavest Nirvan tome and to my 18000 
leagues assembled in thy ancient city. 


We are Men—we who represent India, 
we only—and none other. We are 
n not brutes or birds—we do nos 
y—all in one tune or pitch—so that 
mu cannot make out the braying of one 
gpm the braying of another; —we speak, 
h im a distinctive voice, each with a 
sic and a ineaning all his own—We 
assembled, 18000 of us. For what ? 
ay sald it was to speak with one voice. 
ed at their childishness. I knew 
I told them it was a physical 
hical impossibility—they could 
one tune ; but to speak with 
why, that was not given to 


EN 


me voi 


Man by the wise Maker. My friends 
would not hear—they began to argue 
and to lament the want of a united action. 
They said India would go to rack and ruin 
if we failed to speak and act as one 


i 


~ 


man. Suppose, they said, we had the. 
direction of a government or of a 
military campaign in our hands, how 


would we fare with our divided counsel ; 


one section saying—go this way and 
another  saying—go that way. With 


such loaders, would not the government 
and the army perish ? 


I was adamantine—firm as a rock—my 
answer was simple. No argument, I said 
could make all mon bray alike as doa 
certain 
If youare Men you cannot bray. You 
can only speak, each in a different dialect, 
each his own gospel. India may perish, 


government, civil and military, may go to 


the dogs, but Man must obey bis nature. 
With his divinity, his conscience, his 
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species of the brute kingdom. 


- thee ? 


“Supreme 


“not all agree)—that we cannot all 


| 


ideal, how can a man—if ho bea Man 
indeed—how can a man give up his 
individuality and conseut to act em masse 
as one of the gross elements of Nature, 
air, water or land. Water is water all 
‘over the world and one ape is as good as 
another, but man—one is a saint, another a 
devil, athird a poet, a fourtha philosopher 
and so on. Infinite individuality. How 
beautiful! It ought to be a satisfaction 
to all right-minded msn that ths final 
verdict of tha Congrsss vindicrted this 
high claim, we Indians have always put 
forward of being the only Men on the 
faca of the world. All others who do 
happen to actin union are only apes in 


human shape. We alone are mean. 
Englisimen may treat us as dogs. That 
is of no consequence. It is our own 


fhouxhts that will make or mar our livas. 
Ani we think ourselves as Gols and 
Divinities. Poor India, who cares for 
Thou art only of earth, earthy or 
achimera! We are divine souls. 


* 3 E 3 


They say all religions lead to the same 
‘goal. That is only a pious wish, a pious 
‘hope—not a fact. What is the goal? 
-N rvanfor some, Resurrection for others, 
Rebirth for still others. Even the one 
Being—he Lord of all—the 
Absolute—the Infinite—they cannot all 
‘identify. Some say He is One, some say 
‘He is Three. To some Ho is Personal, 


to others He is Impersonal. How beauti- 
. ful, how great ! Out of all these perplexities 


one thing is certain :—that whatever other 
things in nature or above nature be—we 
are many—we are diverse—(that we can 
be 
reduced to ono Individuality—Just think 


of all Humanity thinking alike and 
acting alike ! 
E e * x i ok 3 


- Love is the essence of all religions. 
Suppose, we begin as an experiment, to 
| al] beings. All vices we Sum. 
ly reigns in. all our hearts. he 
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rer, the WIA ७0११/७ 0४७9४) 6०एक््ष१60300017्दी/08४19) gs jandi snake people remem5e 


all become godly people filled A 
passion to love each and all. We rise 
of a morning and what more natural for 
such reborn souls as to begin the day with 
warm tokens of love and brotherliness, . 


And we begin to kiss each other. 
We run to our neighbours and our 


neighbours come rushing in to us. There 
are 50) of them—mostly of the gentler 
sex. We kiss each other. Often it is a 
ping to tear ourselves from thom, But 
there are so many and we proceed ata 
faster pace—2or 8 to a minute. Now 
९0713 the old mon and the ‘invalids from 
the neighbouring hospital. For a minute 
we payse—ive are in doubt whether God 
created- kissing for old men too—wa 
dou»t the wisdom of our new mode of 
l fe—ut ib was momentary—our weakness 
is-gone—wve return to our duby—though 
we qucken and quicken still more— 
and when we finish it is already ten o'clock, 
Then there isa scram»le as to > 
should cook tho food—all proffer them- 
sulves—all eager to save a brother's or 
trouble. This takes another 
hour of the day. The meal, is ready and 
we sit downto it at 2P. M. But we 
remember our poor neighbours and ra 
to see if thoir dinner be also ready 
We find they havo not done with their 
kissing. Weare only .too glad to invite 
them to our homely face—they come— 
they are rather too many for their fami 
is large and—and—thoy rather sorneho 
(which is very unaccountable to us) 
eat large meals. But ‘we do not mind 
—an occasional absence of these hea 
disease-producing meals is a good thin 
Now it is high time for us to run to Q 
fields, for we now all labour and 
ouc bread with the sweat of our br 
Wo all go to plougn the fields loaving 0 
homes and our schools and our law cour 
and our shops and our manufactor] 
deserted. The children axe in high gl 
they run riot—Oh, has not God + 
children for play ? The sick, the 

lying help!ess, immersed in their r 
thoy moan, they toss in their forlorn b 
Has not God intended old age for pain a 
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- JHim before they depart this life ? And as 
jit js not possible for all people to be taught 
equally, in music, or law or medicine, or 
punting or arch.tectiurc or in any art or 
sseience, we have abolished these—nor do 
ywe care for luxuries in food or clothing 

so that we chew our grains anA go to 

cour beds on the bare ground -in darkness, 
ffor there are neither oils nor candles to 
Ibs had for love or money. Such is the 
progress wo have made in our march to 
‘the new goal that withm six months we 
‘are back to the point from which our fore- 
fathers had.started some ten thousand 
years ago—with this .one exception 
that in order to abolish pain—also, our 
fore-fathers, poor souls could rt make 
this discovory-—yes, to abolish” pain we 
have abolished thinking—we live in pure 
existence--undisturbed by racking thoughts 
of care and ‘anxiety. It has taken’ me 
a long time to convey to you a short. and 
imperfecs picture of the life we càn load 
by thinking and acting alike. But if 
you will shub your eyes and reflect a little 
you will find that a better and a comple- 
te picture of if is at the back of your 
sub-conscious mind. Thus it was nos very 
long and no} very difficult for the assembled 
18022 to discover that with all the kissing 
and cooking and labouring each for 
the other—our now Religion of love led 
to no Elysian fields but to a dreadly 
| wilderness—unromantic enough. No, No, 
Thinking alike and acting in concert— 
these betokon Doath—not Life. For 

Beauty and Life there must be diversity— 

tha more the merrier —And we resolved 

3 stand by our Individuality. 

+ D ९८ ae 


b ज़ 


= Really how few poople have the imagi- 
mative mind ! Life in India without the 
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zeal and pungency of English Rule would 
be insipid—not worth living—How sooth- 
ing to the heart of the uncouched millions 
to see the Das and Nehru and the like 
who seemed to despise to walk on the 
earth, so puffed up they had become— 
rotting in goal—eating the very food of 
mehtar. O! British Government, Thou 
art mightier and juster than God Himself. 
Was not God unjust to give them so much 
wealth while so many of His creatures 
were starving ? Long live the Govern- 
ment that is moro Bolshevik than 
Bolshevism itself! Das and Nehru and 
Lala and Gandhi, indeed all the peacocks of 
India have been justly humbled and made 
equal to tho once despicable crow. This 
is 2081] equality and thanks for it is due to 
the British Raj. | Who made Christianity? 
Pilate, nos Jesus. It was Pilate who made 


Jesus great. Thank Pilate for the 
crucifixion—but for. which thete would 


have been no Resurrection--no Christianity 
The British Government is doing nothing 


Jess. It is making India great. It is 
making  History—creating an  Epoch— 


fulfilling the very purpose of the Creator 
—idding to the beanty of His work 
This is Truo- Religion. Are we wrong 
if we take our cue from such a Transcen- 
dental Source ? 


Oür verdict is final. Ib is 
word—of wisdom. 
acb in concert. 


> 


the. Last 
Do not agree. Do not 
God has given each man 


4 new face—a separate voice. Why? 
Read the meaning of that. Individuality 
that you are. Do not throw it away. 


India has rightly banished Unity once 
for all. Beware of those who ask you 
to joiu. the majority, and thus drown 
yourselves and the British too, for that i 
the meaning of Unity. 
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EDUCATION 


"What is the teaching in the Guru- 
. kula ? [s it preparing all boys to be 


Brahmans, or does it prepare, as is 
enjoined in Swami  Dayanand's 
teaching, for all four castes? T» be 
Brahmin, yes, that is. ideal, yet 
how many are ready for that high 


calling ? With little children at a 
very early age one can see the different 
castes developing in their disposition. 
How re the different - temperaments 
provided for ? It there a difference of 
training for varied activities? 
cannot force nature, each individual has 


to grow in the place where heis. An 
indifferent. Brahman is of less value 
than a true Kshatriya. One of the 
interesting results of the Gandhi 
movement is that out of it Kshatriyas 
are rising. ‘They cannot follow 


| » Gandhi to his height, but they realize 
responsibility and take their places. 
Even little children of four years 
standing by their father and seeing 
Bureaucratic methods of compulsion, 
although their father has Brahmin 
instincts, will suddenly say, “they 
Job Gandhi's flag. That is wrong,” 
later they demand for such toys as 
l and flag. For what reason? 
Pr, "shoot those who do wrong. This 
is quite opposed to Gandhi's teaching 
which is ‘only love can overcome 
hatred, and that they who take to 
— the sword shall perish by the sword 
Even the two-edged sword of the tong- 
ue sometimes, kills, for if one speaks 
"truth unless. one is absolutely pure 
3 own, words burn and blister 


as 16 with Ezekial, when he 


One. 
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EDUCATION AND THE GURUXULAS 


(By SHANTI Dry.) 


spoke and he saw in his vision God 
purifying his mouth with coals of fire 
that he might be a fit messenger. 
Personally 1 do not want children to 

be taught to use pistols, for with know- | 
ledge comes the desire to. make use of | 
the weapons. Thus do so!diers desire it 

and war comes. "lo make swords into 

plough-shears and hate into love, that | 
is the mission, for Love is the fulfilling — 
of the Law of Life,and hate must event- 

ually be cured by Lov The question | 
is’ Can one teach the child this all 

important thing?’. Certainly in baby 

years an effort should be made to place — 
only what is good before him and all 

teaching should be equal. I would not | 
have killing in any shape or form | 
gnown to a child or let death be known, | 
yet in India everything is open to the | 
child. Lite is bald, crude, ugly in its 
externals. Does that tend to make 
more poets? Do children live in a dream- 
world? We build all things with our 
mortal eyes. 12068 the Gandhi child 
at once see the firm, strong will, which 
holds -the shattered flag still facing 
probable death but not meeting death 
because of the Love-light in his eyes, 
while the Kshatriya cries I must, 
hoot. It is wrong. I should protect 


Why is it that the nations of th 
West have become &o aggressive that 
even the Christian Church teaches war? 
Surely because of the lack of tru 
Christian teaching. 


ok, 
Every word we utter, every tho 
we think, is produced in our lives an 


’ 


E of others—is sown into the uni- 

- versal A nation has thus been produ- 
ced that has carried Wars of the 
Cross for the protection of a sentimental 
idea, to make sacred a piece of land 
where a dead body was burried ; the 
body, nct the soul. 


The word of God was not kept holy 
which clearly said “Love ye one another 
for Love is the fulfilling of the Law . 


"Resist not evil." Why should you 
waste energy on evil when your business 
is to be good, for goodness is arl-pawer- 
ful and evil disappears before it. 


People say Mahatma Gandhi’s way > 


is not successful. If all joined with 
him at once, the thing would be done 
No one can put the millions of India in 
prison, and freedom lies inside a willing 
incarceration. To limit one's desires 
is to be happy, but most people desire 
as the Western desires to rule and net 
to be prevented ; to make wealth,.not 
togive up wealth ; to hate and not 
love Fulfilment is dissatisfaction, 
they crave to go on even it they 
| vomit and go back to the old lusts. 
_ Now how does this affect cur desire 
to teach the growing boy and girl ? 


j Is there no fight but ihe one with 
, Weapons ?: i 


Surely. it is distinctly written in 
‘YVedieScripture, to»overcome Loves and 
. Hates and War and Peace. 


Rp 


How but by the powerful weapon of 
त, craftwork, and the delightful 
4 Of which housebuilding is spoken 


ofa garden, the desert may 
as the Roge. 
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A story was told me of an Assisi- 
ant Commissioner, in Africa who 
found a Way of Love, to plant a grats 
plot. A man cast out from his tribe 
and all people because of his tbeiving 
habits found refuge only in prison. 
The Assistant Commissioner was but a 
boy of twenty-one (fresh from spurting 
chances) but he used this man to bring 
little handfuls of grass and plant them 
blade by blade; he watered it also 
continuously and the man was bappy 
in the doing. Each boy needs training 
which will teach him god-like things 
but all do not learn from books. : 


The Ancient Gurukulas teck ike 
Brahman at 7 years, the Kshattriya at 
9 years and the Vaisya at 12 years. 


Later thcy separaicd and went on to 
other Gurukulas to study as Brabman 
or as Kshattriya: the Vaisya having 
studied his father's craft until ke was 
twelve probably went bome after 
having studied his Ged krowledge 
throught Sanskrit. x. qui 

For education ata younger age there 
were the parents or a school four 
miles from each village; a rich school 
fed the children, the poor one sent its 
children to beg of the parents. 


Boys would be trained according to. 
the boy’s father’s profession or trade 
unless the parent brought his boy to be 
made Brahman. i 


The Gurukulas probably at the 
present time must find boys who are 
only Vaishyas although of Brahman 
parentage, but their education E 
suitable only to the Brahman. At 
present many boys whose parents are 
not professed Aryas, just visit a priest 


A - 
pe i 


for a day or two and receive the 
thread having no knowledge of the 
Sanskrit. - Every town and village 
needs its Gurukulas. Then at the later 
stage they could specialize. 


In the present age is not the study of 
arm a little difficult ? For war is no 
longer that deliberate graceful thing 
taught in the Vedas, which is ahinsa 
compared to the late war, which 
teaches world-destruction. To. be 
neutral, pacifist, as Switzerland, 
seems the only wise way. To compete 


6 


THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN 
WOMEN. 


Thus The Hindu Message in its issue 
for April 5, 1923 :— 


—— In truth, various causes,chiefly economic, 
have operated n England to change the 
status of women in society. Even’ so re- 
cently as a centur y—or a century and a half 
—back, women in the west had a social 
status similar to that of our Indian women. 
‘It was the industrial. revolution at the 
commencement of the Nineteenth Century 

that brought about their entrance into 
al life. The production of food by 
m hinery in factories rendered it che- 
. aper than woman was able to produce it 


re in various occupations, social and 
"191, and to take her place constantly 
sband's side in various social 
She has even becomo the rival 
superseder of the male sex in many 
ncerns of life. Moreover, the same growth 
olosale industry ou a large scalo has 

~ bf 


P: 
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with such wild orgies of war as 3 
indulges in would be futile. To lead 
the world in the way of Peace would 
be a nobler achievement, and more 
suitable to the dignity of ancient India 
and Vedic teachigs. 

Could one get on without police or 
soldier pr lawyer ? 

It presupposes the pure desire for 
good. the poverty and chastity of the 
Brahman and the elimination of the 
greed of the Vaishya and Shudra. Yet 
unless one builds the thought how shall 
the deed.ever be ? 


enabled Europe to dump the rest of tho 
world with the cheap products of machine- 
made industry. l'or carrying on this 
Satanic work of exploiting and ruining the 
people and lands which have not developed 
machine-mado industry, women have been 
attracted to tho taking up of factory labour 
by the offer of high wages.—and we 1008 
not also forget that women are everywhere 
in the majority and also in the West, 
where there does not prevail a joint-family | 
system to offer them protection without 
the need ot following a life of solf-reant 
activity to gain their livelihood. Besides, 
as we have pointed out previously, the | 
tendency inthe West is now-a-days for | 
women to try to avoid tho trials ofa 
married life and especially those of mat- 
ernity and the trouble of rearing children 
and hence to detest home life. This 1 
chiefly due to the’ Western system and 
ideals of female education and female labour. 
The social system which makes women 
hate the life of the home,and the 7००७५ 
ponsibilities arising from marriage & 
maternity is certainly, in our views $4 
only unsound, but unnatural. Mr. "ME 
Mrs. Whetham, in their joint work om 
“ The family and the nation ” say well,— 


4 cousidering the physiology and 
psychology of the race, it seerns clear that 
tthe stock of human life, our most valuable 
1101010] asses, must, as in every sound 


economic system, be divided into two parts 


mepresenting capital and income. Men 
meprosent the income, to be used and 


sspent freely by oach succeeding generation 
sas need axises. Women must by con- 
ssidered as capital to be spont sparingly 
jin the present, tobe husbanded carefully 
ffor the future.“ Women aro, thus the 
oconservers of the safety and strength, of 
ithe human raco and of the societies now 
existing on the globe. Hence, we should 
lhold in high esteem those skilled and ess- 
tential womanly duties on ths proper 
tporformance of which the order, health 
‘cleanliness and comfort of the home 
idepends. The same authors say :-- I6 
scannot be doubted that the quiet home life 
imecessary for the right birth and manage- 
ment ofa large family is incompatible 
with many oxternal activities, and with 
ithe gratification of a desire to seek 
i apparently larger sphere of im- 
mediate work and influenco in social 
industrial, and political life.” Hence for 
lboth married and unmarried women in 


«of true womenly duties and unwilling to 
un dertake “ the necessary and wholesome 
restrictions and responsibilities of normal 
GR and motherhood. " The Whet- 
ams also point out that “in towns and 
ther areas where many women are 
‘Ot js ga in manualitabour, such as places 
where textile industries are carried on. 
he wth-rate is abnormally low, “—that 

ect co-relation can be traced between 
reedom of women from industrial 
anons and the number of children 
J' produce,”—That “the absence 
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means in our power.” it is thus 
necessary that the home life of Indian 
women should be preserved, and that no 
changes should be encouraged simply 
because they have been adopted in the 
West. We must never forget that the 
force of emotion is the strong point in 
the feminine nature, and that it is the 
capacity for giving affectionate and self- 
sacrificing service flowing from that source 
that makes the proper sphere of feraalo 
influence. The rough strength of man 
and his love of triumph in an 
atmosphere of conflict makes him fight 
like aloin in various external activities. 
Hence, when he comes home, he eagerly 
hankers after the peace and comfort which 
womans’s patient care and loving tender- 
ness, provides »for him there. In the 
exercises her freedom and 
authority in the fullest extent; in the 
home her natural quickness to receive impr- 
essions and her acute intelligence can have 
full scope in the pursuit of various avo- 
cations sometimes profitable or involving 
only the mechanical drudgery of routine, 
but often requirizg circumspection and 
knowledge of domestic economy and occ- 
asionally also the exercise of cultivated 
aesthetic tastes and accomplishments of 
diverse kinds. It would be sheer folly to 
unsex her by removing her from the sphere 
where she finds full scope for her varied 
excellences of nature and training and 
where she can enjoy every legitimate desire 
for freedom without coming into contact 
with the license or even the ferocity which 
characterises the scenes where men have 
their lots cast and achieve their legitimate 
triumphs in an atmosphere of strenuous 
rivalry and contention. By her introduc- 
tion into the arena of strife, whether it be the 
forum, the senate, the market place, or the 
platform, she can only learn how to per- 
vert her charming natural instincts of soft 
civility and dignified modesty of behaviour, 
and become an inferior and unattractive 
type of the masculine nature which she 
will learn to imitate, and thereby the 
home will cease to be what it is —the 
haven of peace for both man 1 wo- 
NN 


La 

We shall only state what arc—and 
what should be—the goneral lines on which 
we must determine the system that we 
have to adopt and carry out in all its 
details, if we want to prevent the further 
degeneracy of our Indian womanhood. 
In the first place, women’s education must 
be confined to the Vernaculars. "lhere is 
an idea abroad—and it prevails chiefly 
among  YXuropeans—ihat the very fact 
that there are somany vernaculars pre- 
vailing in the land gives our society the 
stamp ola seimi-civilised culture. Not- 
hing can be more absurd. Our Verna- 
culars are not to be regarded as rude 
and uncultivated specimens of what are 
known aspatoins, like the Irish, Boer, or 
Welsh which are purely spoken dialécts 
and have no classical ox literary models 
which are worth preserving for . ever 
among the famous treasures of our. race: 
AS the days pass, we sco how their in- 


herent powers of development and cx- 
pression are being brought out in full 


# and that all the knowledge of the modern 
world can be communicated through 
them jin elegent and expressive language 
and in a style which will be understood 
by all, whe«her highly cultured ov not, 
and understood, too, ina manner which 
will appeal to human hearts, and without 
producing the sense and impression of 
being a strange jargon imported frorn 
abroad and forced down unwilling throats 
d on unwilling 0918139 the fiat of an 
hority which they cannot. set aside or 
con rol. In the second place, the education 
must be religious, with a curriculum in 
hin the Sanskrit sources of our religion 
must playa large and decisive part. We 
must have again in our households women 
she classical type—like the Maitreyis, 
untalas, and Damayantis of old, lke 


age—ruling there with 
uence and dignity as the equals, and 


in alf that 
to happiness 
their sweetres, 
Joying persuasion and spiritual 
Wo do not wantin India women 
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West who traverse hall a dozen e 
nts in half as many months, who shnek 
about all sorts of topics ranging from 
marriage to mysticism, from heaven t 

hell and from pottery to politics ona | 
thousand platforms, and who fight sh- | 
owder to shoulder with men in every 

arena of bfe, business, and strife. We 
do vot want also the educated ५ blue— 

stocking " and the “ sweet girl graduates” — 
trained in Colleges of the type which have — 
converted our men into the disgusting 

typos of denationalisation which abound | 
everywhere at the present day and which — 
have become a byword among all true — 
Hindus who can still appreciate their | 
rich-inheritance of character, culture and 

civilisation. In the third. place, ow 

women must be trained in all the kinds 

of knowledge needed to enable them not 

only to pass a portion of their time if 

useful domestic occupation and indusird 

but also to keep the homes healthy and 
comely and train children and rear them 
properly, and so they must be taught tho 
elements of sanitary . science and sexual 
physiology, cookery, sewing and knitting, 
needlework and cmbroidery, and lastly, 
drawing and painting. In short, our view - 
is that the education of Indian women 
must. be such as to let her continue _ 
what she has always been,—the custodian 
of our ancient religion and timehououred 
customs and acharas, and: the determined — 
opponent of all revolutionary modes of 
conduct which will only lead to social 
corruption and decay. It is better : 
our women, have no education than have 
an education which will lead to the 
westernisation cf our society and civilis- 
ation. Swami Vivekananda . has. wel 
said:—“‘India will rever be Europe until 
she dies." ‘To educate Hindu women on! 
Western principles of social equality with 
men or of their so-called social eman- 
cipation without any of the restrictio 
which, as some people erroreously th) 
would hinder. their full freedom of dy 
lopment but which really help to pre 
their: modesty and purity and char! 
would simply amount to the practical 
ancient national 


E to the hybridisation of all Indian 
rraces, and ultimately to the death of the 
Smatana Dharma and the disappearance 
wf all ifs spiritual methods and aims 
ffrom the face of the globe. 


SHORTHAND IN ANCIENT 
INDIA. 


Rao Sahib R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle 
IM. R. 8; writes to the Nation :— 


The third and last Madura Tamil 
‘Sangam .(Academy—about A. D. 100) 
‘consisted of forty ninesyndics, the revered 
.Pro-President having been NakRirar—a 
poet critic. The syndics sat in judgment 
over the literary productions of the poet 
who submitted them to Academy for its 
impramatur. Though the Pro. President 
was thoroughly independent in his opinion 
of mon and books, yet he and his colleagues 
who were both to recognise merit, refused 
recognition adopting a dodge; when an 
original poem was presented before the 
Academy for approval they produced a 
copy of the same poem—to the utter 
surprise of the poet who had composed 
it—and said that the poem was not origi- 
. nal, as they already had it in their library! 
. How was the trick played by them? 
_ There were reporters to Sangam; they 
had their seats behind the syndic members 
_ onalower level and were hidden from 
oe view of the spectators. Those trained 
. reporters took down the stanzas verbatim- 
.. et-literatim as they were recited; they 


BE amaai 


showed this 
and 


there with his original for imprimatur, and 
also dubbed him a plagiarist in addition ! 
. unfortunate poet was taken and 
Were the victims to this fraud. 
went on until the Poet and Saint 
dar went to theSangam accompanied 
ihe immortal Weaver-Poet Thiruvailu- 
hor of Kural) and his sister the 
great Poetess Auvai. Idaikadar who had 
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suspected the trick of the academicians, 
composed a Tamil poem ( ‘‘Oosi-murri " ) 
the stanzas of which contained onomato- 
poeic words—words which represented 
the cries of birds and beasts. He recited 
the poem in the presence of the syndics of 
the Sangam. The sharp pointed stylus 
of the reporters could not take down “tne 


strange stanzas of the novel poem. 
Thus Idaikadar managed to frustrate 


their attempt and put down the haughty 
and arrant academicians. 


It must be admitted that it should 
have been physically impossible for the 
reporters of the Sangam to take down 
ipsissima  verba—without the aid of 
Shorthand—all the stanzas repeated by 
a number of poets fora length of time. 
When vernancular Shorthand (a subject 
in the scheme of the Madras Government 
Technical Examination) not only in. 
Tamil, but also in Telugu, Malayalam 
and Kanarese is a reality nows it must 
have been possible in days gone by. 
Nothing is new under the Sun. What 
the kind of “Shorthand” was of the Sangam 
reporters, I am unable to say, but there 
was a Tamil equivalent for *Phonograph- 
er.’  Iremember Pro. M. 5. Parnalingam 
Pillai of the S.P.G. College, Trighinopoly 
while discoursing ou '"Oosi-murri" before 
the present Madura Tamil Sangam, read 
afew stanzas from it and showed how 
Idaikadar succeeded in his attempt to 
outwit the members of the old Sangam « 
who were guilty of literary thefts. This 
poem is quoted inthe commentary to 
“Karikai’ a great work on Tamil Prosody 
and also in the commentary to Tholkapp- 
iam by Nacchimarkiniyar the greatest 
of. commentators. . Through the 
courtesy of Pandit C. R. Namasivaya 
Mudaliar, Lecturer, Queen Mary's College, 
Madras, I have been able to read this raro. 
poem (in manuscript in his possession) 
containing 54 stanzas, It is interesting to 
note that the Tamil equivalent fon ihe 
word phonographer as givenin the com- 
mentary to the poem by Arrais Payilan, is 
‘oliyeluthalan”  (oli—sound ; yelutha— 
lotter; alan — writer) The poem was pes nde 
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*Oosi —murri" (oosi—stylus; murri-- brea- 
king), because the oliyeluthan's stylus 
(0031) failed in the performance. 


INDIGENOUS DRUGS. 
A PLEA FOR RESEARCH. 


In the Indian Medical Record 
appears a highly interesting thesis 
on Indigenous Drugs, written by Major 
Chopra I. M. S., and Dr. B. N. Ghoshe, 
and read at a meeting of the Medical 
Section of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. We cull the following extracts 
from it for the benefit of the readers of 
the Vedic Magazine :— 
undertaken with three main objects in 
view :— 


. (1) To pake India self-supporting, by 

enabling her to utilize the drugs pro- 
duced in the country, and by manufactur- 
ing them into a suitable form for adminis- 
tration. 


(2). To discover remedies from the 
claims of Ayurvedic, Tibbi and other 
sources so às to be employed by the ex- 
ponents of the Western medicine. 


(3) To discover the means of effecting 
economy so that these remedies can come 
within the means of the great masses in 
f India. 
The first proposition is likely to lead 
~ to great results because a large number 
. of drugs which grow in this country are 
| known both to the Eastern and Western 

medicine and the properties and action in 
ny cases are not unknown. The research 
Ur: might with advantage be diverted 
«two main channels. . Firstly, 
are many drugs of established 
tic value which- aro in use 
rmacopeias of different coun- 
tha majority of these grow 
syeat abundance in many parts 
and “RR 
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even cultivated. Some of these are collected 
and exported though an infinitesimal 
fraction of the quantity produced, 
to foreign countries, and come back 
to us in the form of standardised 
pharmaceutical preparations and active 
principles in pure condition, pro- 
bably at a price a hundredfold of the 
original crude produc. A host of 
others grow mature and eventually die 
without being put to any use whatsoever, 
There are numerous examples but a few 
will suffice to illustrate the possibilities 
of their development. 
SCOPE ron RESEARCH.. 

(ii) Secondly, a large number of plants 
grow in India which though not exactly 
the same, have similar properties and 
actions resembling the imported and often 
expensive remedies, and would form excel. - 
lent substitutes. That such drugs exist | 
is Well known, but since no effort has been J 
made to work out their medicinal proper- 
ties on scientific lines, or to confirm the 
work already done, there is a great deal 
of uncertainty about their action. Un- 
less this is worked out it can hardly be 
expected that they will be taken into use 
by the profession, in place of more certain 
and tried remedies. We will give a few 
examples of these drugs to emphasize 
our statement. Artemasia maritima 
«4 Kirmani or Kirmala " grows abundantly 
in tho high altitudes of Himalayas.: A 
powder made from the dried flowers is an 
excellent substitute for the expensive 
Santonin and has. been tried lastly in 
Madras with success. The 
‘Colchicum Luteum’ (Suranjan) from 
Kashmir closely resembles the official ©. 
Autumnale in composition. The roots of! 
‘Gentian Kurroo’ (Kuzki) of which several ® 
species grow in the Himalayas contain - 
the same principles, gentianic acid and 
pectin as the imported European root anc 
might with advantage be employ 
‘Claviceps purpurea’ grow on the crust 
wheat and has properties resembli 
ergot. ‘Coptis Teeta’ (tita) from Assan 
“contains the Alkaloids berberine and | 


and ‘picrasma  quasssiodeis 


E 
Mbharangi) from Malabar, both contain 


-a bitter principle similar to quassia 
—Hemidesinus indicus or the Indian 
Ssirasaparilla (anantamul) from Northern 
india and Deccan has all the medicinal 
—alues of this latter drug. The seeds of 
E[pomoea hedracea’ (kala dana) and I 
curpethum dhud or tarbup contain the 
éesinous principles Jalapin and convolvulin 
amd areas active as the official ipomaea 
urga, the ordinary jalap. This plant is 
Mot only found wild everywhere, but is also 
stultivated in some parts of India, 
"IMenthaarvensis' (Pudinah) and M. Sylves- 
Eiris from the temperate Himalayan region 
yield an essential oil of good> quality 
similar to peppermint oil imported in 
large quantities from Chine and Japan. 
Soveral specios of  blumoa especially 
BB. balsamifera and B. densflora which aro 
plentiful inthe Himalayas and are algo 
found all over the peninsula yield a 
sttearoptin identical tocamphor imported 
from Japan Several medicinally 
active species of strophanthus aro 
imdigenous to tropical India 


‘Naregamia’ ‘alata’ (1111311 or plitivel) 
growing in the western and southern regi- 
wns of India is said to have the properties 
Df ipecacuanha, ‘withauia coagulans 
(ashvaganda or punir) from the Punjab and 
Sindh has the power of coagulating milk 
similar to the ferment rennet ‘Carica 
papaya’ (pepiya is a common object in 
Indian gardens and. yields avaluabe fer- 

T papain like tryptin in: action. The 
es contain curpaine an alkaloid having 
talis like action. ‘Mylabris chico- 
teleni fly) abounds in certain parts of 
orthern India and Kashmir, and has as 
१000 blistering proporties as the Spanish 
ly nd at less than a third of the price. 


Phe only way in which drugs can be 
: ed and brought within the moans 
asses is bo utilise the acbion of the 
products and substitute them for 
expensive drugs of Western 
our opinion this can be 
raging the” production, 
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collection and manufacture of indigenous 
drugs, and their pharmaceuticial prepara- 
tions in a systematic manner by (a) 
producing locally (b) substituting equally 
potent drugs for the imported drugs. 
We have already referred to both classes of 
these remedies and the possibilities of their 
development. Their activ principles 
an be isolated and standardised prepara- 
tions like tinctures, extracts, powder, etc. 
can be made without difficulty by the 
help ofa properly equipped laboratory 
and inexpensive apparatus. If this can be 
done we will not only save the sea-born 
freight but there will be an enormous 
reduction in the cost of manufacture, 
owing to cheapness of labour. Tea dust 
from India and Ceylon is at present 
exported to South America at a nominal 
price and comes back to us as caffeine. 
Similarly nux-vomica, belladonna, datura, 
strarnonium, castor oil seed and oil are 
all taken thousands of miles away for 
manufacturing refined products. This is 
not at present done in India. There is 
no reason against it provided research 
on the drugs is properly organised and 
botanists, pharmacologists and clinicians 
co-operate with each other. The medical 
store depots at the instance of the 
Indigenous Drugs Committed made 
pharmaceutical preparations of the well- 
known crude offical remedies which are 
indigenous to this country and issued 
them for trials to the dispensaries and 
hospitals with encouraging results. 
of the local 17775 in Calcutta have also 
taken up the manufacture of tinctures 
and extracts from some Ayurvedic and 


Tibbi remedies, but as these have not 
been properly investigated as regards 
their pharmacological actions, their use — 


is limited amongst the profession 
whole of this subject should be looked 
at from the scientific as well as business 
point of view. 


THE FALL OF INDIAN M 
to-day "falle 
These 


Indian Music is 
evil days. Why? 


Some | 


dn 


causes found by M. S. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar and stated in a contribution 
to the Hindustan Review :— 


9. What is the cause of the downfall, 
of Indian music? It is threefold, viz., 


1. the Jainic Puritanism, in ancient 
times, | 


9. the Islamic Puritanism, in medi- 
६७५७] times, 


the Bureaucratic 
modern times. 


The first two causes were short- 
lived; and when they were removed, 
music resumed its usual course, though 
nob with its pristine glory. But whet the 
modern times gave us, as though perma- 

_ nently, a most unnatural system of 
education, calculated to manufacture 
— westernised and overfed aristocracy on 
the one hand and hybrid and underfed 
m middle class on the other, chill penury 
was made to stare in the face of famished 
masses. In the case of most of the landed 
aristocracy, false ideals and tastes led— 
rather misled—them to have recourse to 
French palaces with American fittings, 
gorgeous gramophones or mechanical 
 pianofor£es, all under the presidency of 
Colonial ladies, The whole of their con- 
versation now generally runs upon “high 
life with pictures, Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses." Never does it occur to 
» them the Roman music, as such, did not 
_ show its head up, because tho luxury- 
1 oving Romans were easily satisfied with 
E e musie of the Greek slaves. Mommsen, 
— for instance, observes: ‘Music passed 
— over from Hellas to Rome, only to enhance 
COR decoration of luxury.” Gibbon is 
re precise when he writes: ‘The 
raries were secluded, like dreary 
ulchres, from the light of day ; but 
„harmony of vocal and instrumental 
sic was incessantly repeated in the 
8 of Rome, where t^e sound was 
red to the senso and care of the 
that of the mind." '- 
fatal taste for 


and 3. Sterility, in 


As 


everything 
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infeekted. dde. hy bid underted what 8, death-bl OX 


middle class too. Dr, Ananda 
Coomaraswamy graphically a 
the position thus: “Speak to the | 


ordinary graduate of an Indian University 
of the ideals of the = 
will hasten to display his knowledge of 
Shakespeare ; talk to him of religious 
philosophy — you find that ho is an atheist 
of the crude type common in Europea 
generation ago; talk to him of Indian 
music—he will produce a gramophone 
or a harmonium and inflict upon you one 
or both; talk to him of Indian dress or 
jewellery—he will tell you that they are 
uncivilised and barbaric; talk to him of 
Indian ,art—it is news to him that such 
a thing exists; ask him to translate for | 
you a letter written in his own mother- 


tongue—he does not know it. He is 
indeed a stranger in his own land and | 


(what is worse !) feels proud to be hide- 
bound in that impervious skin of self-satis- 
faction which enabled that most pompous 
and self-important philistine Lord 
Macaulay, to believe that a single shelf 
of a good European Library was - 
all the literature of India, Arabia and 
Persia,"—an ill-conceived judgment 
happily reversed to-day by the appellate 
Court of Fact. The remarks of the Docto 
on Music are—I omphatically assert—of 
universal application throughout India. 


Our present mania for the European 
gramophones, pianos and 4 
even Europeans, not to speak of our kith 
and kin, deeply lament. Mr. Clement 
of the Bombay Civil Service, who has ma 
a special study.of Indian Music, entertai 
no clemency whatsoever for piano 
harmoniums but positively hates the 
and observes: ‘Whoever advocates 
uso of tempered instruments is qui 
unaware of their utter inadequacy tc 
give any idea of Indian intonation.” 


Another careful European student 
Indian music, Mr. Fox Strangways, | 
struck with the strange ways whereing 
Indians admired and adopted the wes 
instruments and indignantly rema 
“If the Rulers of Native States re 
they were deali 


4 own art by supporting o even 
owing a brassband ; if the clerk in a 
yernmont Office, understood theindigni- 


tyr he was putting cna song by buying 
ihe gramophove which grinds it out to 
hiim after his day's labour ; if the 
Mluhammadan singer knew that the 
Igacmonium with which he accompanies 
waas ruining his chief asset, his musical 


ur; if the girl who learns the pianoforte 
wuld see that all the progress she made 
11888 a suro step towards her own denation- 
१111501101 ;—they would pause before 
1109 laid such sacrilegious hands on 
Jaaraswathi.” 


THE BREN 


And the remedy ? The game writer 
continues :— 


^ 
^ 


DY. 


` 


Bo the causes of the downfall of our 
wiusic what they may—can wo? now 
Tessuscitate it? What is the question w 
arte now vitally concerned with. Every- 
there we seo unmistakable signs of 
awakening in our country. We are on 
threshold ofa now era. The Indian 
Poolitician is abroad. He has found out 
tat the Goddess of Music has not been 
lipped of her wings but only hurled into a 
esop pit which her three great oppressors 
iz. grinding poverty, godless education 
imd appalling ignorance revengefully guard 
md prevent her escape. He has determined 
0! drive those oppressors and see the 
ooddess once again emorgo out with her 
e-spread wings and shine in all her 
ant glory. But, be it noted, that 
ions are made more by artists and 
than by politicians and that, if the 
contribute to sustenance, strength 
growth of a nation, tho latter take 
yon themselves the duty of warding off 

weeds that would otherwise tend to 
its growth. “To many persons if 
m increditable that the consistence 
£ statesmanship and strategy, the 
ach of her military plans, the splendid 

soldiers and sailors, the 
‘of nervo, the accuracy of aim, the 
fadvance, the deadliness of attack 
jon of cteg3menino rivers laria 


+ 
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word of comimand—are not unconnected 
with the fact that she alone among living. 
nations has a truly national art, that her 
senses are refined and her taste fastidious 
and that even her poor inen love beauty 
and seee their pleasure amongst flowers. 
This is a hard saying, but the truth is 
even so." 


Leaving then to the politicians the 
hard task of warding off the weeds of 
godless education and grinding poverty, 
not unaccompanied by appalling ignorance 
the Indian Artists must feel it a sacred 
duty that they should, at this juncture, 
come out with Books on Music, knit the 
theory and practice thereof together and 
seo that the finest of the fine arts once 
again rises to the, pinnacle of her glory 
130 you entertain any doubt regarding the 
efficacy of timely-written books? You 
will do well to remember that Rousseau’s 
Social Contract produced a political 
revolution in France ; Burke's Reflections 
on the French Revolution ; an economical 
revolution in England; and Krishna's 
Bhagavad Gita, a spiritual revolution in 
India. Hence a timely-written Treatise 
on Indian Music will, I dare say, produce 
a Musical Revolution in our: country. 
Tho time is now ripe. As I said, the 
Indian politician is abroad, and he wil. 
ere long drive out all the obstacles to the 
froe growth of our music. Meanwhile the 
Indian artists, L repeat once again, should 
come out. with Books on Music. Ar 
such artists wanting in our country ? 
Surely not. Only they, like Haridas- 
Swami of  Brindavan, require a little. 
goading, in connection wherewith there 
hangs a fale. 


^A SAYING OF AMENEMAPT 


The Indian Messenger takes from 


ihe. Inquirer the following quotation 
from Amenemapt, the wise man of 
Egypt : = ve Sh 


“Leavo tho wicked man to tle hand o 
God, for it may be God's will to show 


n £x, Adation USA 


(— 634 


Pay good heed to God Almighty; botter 
axe six feet of gound which God hath 
given thee than 5,000 feet obtained by 
fraud. 


Say nos that ovil is nob permitted, 
whilst thou thyself art stirring up strife. 
If evil appertained to God, he would 
stamp it with the seal of his blessing. 
‘Though the tongue of a man steers the 
— boat, it is God who is the captain thereof. 
Truth is the porter of God. 
i Thougha man prepares the straw for 
| building his house, God is the architect. 
It is he who throws down and ‘builds up. 


i4 Lie not in bed whilst the dawn is break- 
ing; the dawn and break of day, to what 
. ean they be compared (for beauty) ? The 
man who knows not the dawn, to what 
can he be compared ?” 


ES THE ARYAN INVASION A POLI- 


Hà TICAL MYTH. 


{ 
| Foreign historians of India, and iu 
| their imitation, their Indian pupils as 
| well, whose knowledge of history is 
. derived, from their credulous belief in 
= the unerring accuracy of the. Europ- 
ian savants research, have till now 
b E endeavouring to make out that the 
E dian inhabitants of India have been 
 foriegners here in some very distant 
- past. Aryans, they say, came from 
_ the North-West, as later came Turks 
and Afeans.. Very whimsical argu- 
ments and evidences are adduced to 
— prove this, to them, a well-established 
act of history. "Thé following, there- 
— fore, appearing in a leaderette in The 
_ Indian Social Reformer for April 28, 
will be read with interest by those who 
— have never accepted the statements of 
m — go-called savants of Europe at 


- face’ value :— 
TES 


which has 
d even some 


" 
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thinkers and which more than any oth 
is responsible for perverted and debili 
ting views of Indian history, is only now 
beginning to be seriously questioned. Few 
Indians have ventured to doubt the theo. 
though it is one without any support in 
and indeed, totally opposed to India 
tradition. Some daring spirits here and} 
there have hinted that the theory could) 
not be true, but these were regarded asi 
reactionaries who were inspired by a 
perverse patriotism to go against wha 
was considered to be an established fact of 
history. An English scholar, Mr. F, Bi 


High Ceurt, has recently entered the lis 
boldly claiming for Indian tradition al 
higher authority than for the conclusio 
of European  Orientalists. My. Pargiter 
has anavlised tho «evidence | 


North west, with his trained judicial min 
and his conclusion is that all the evidence 
points to an emigration from India an 
not an immigration into India throug 
the North-Western passes. Mr. Pargiter 
writes :— 


tradition knows nothing 0 
or Aryan invasion of Indias 
from Afghanistan, nor of any gradual a 
vance from thence eastwards. On th 
other hand it distinctly asserts there was 
an Alia outflow of tbe Druhy 
through the North-West into the count 
ries beyond, where they founded variot 
kingdoms and so introduced their own 
Indian religion among those nations. 


This theory explains every fact whid 
the “Aryan invasion ” theory was invenig 
to explain, and it has the gret recomme: 
ation in its favour, that it is entirely co. 
sonant with Indian tradition. In Lessin 
noble play ** Nathan the Wise" the imp 
tance to a people of their own traditioy 
js very tersely indicated. Saladin ag 
Nathan how a man of his calibre cai 
content to follow the faith of his 
fathers unmindfulof the lessons of h 
Nathan rejoins by asking: “ W 


Indian 
any Aila 


EN 


E. 1 not ? Why should ho 
an assume that his forefathers 

iberately handed down false history to 
=ccive their descendants ? What are the 
==} s which the ** Aryan invasion ” theory 
as intended to explain? "There is only 
=, namely, the similarities between 
mskrit and Greek and Lattin. Max 
tuller’s generalisations from language 
2' race were proved oven in his own life- 
"une to bo untenable. Many races speak 
=mguages which their forefathers did not 
peak. In the competition between langu- 
=ves, the one which as Mr. Phiroze Sethna 
mcalistically phrased it last week in the 
Sombay Municipal Corporation, has the 
Sungest mileage and the largest rolling- 
toock, gets the better of its competitors. 
cor proof of this we need nob go beyond 
min, Against this singlo fact there are 
several others which only an cmigration 
Qutward from India can satisfactorily ex- 
llain. me on 


; 
Another point of national interest 
ims reference to our Parsi countrymen, 


Ihe current theory, based upon that of an» 


uryan invasion from the north-west, is 
mat the ancestors of the Parsis and the 
Jirahmins lived together in Iran for some 
eenturies and then quarelled over certain 
cial questions and that the ancestors of 
the Hindus moved southward and settled 
100७ in India. Tho implicit acceptance 
[uh this theory enjoyed was shaken by 
Ihe discovery in 1907 of an inscription in 
ia Minor in which the names of the 
Vedic deities, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and 
asatya occur. The inscription records a 
aty between a Hittite king and a king 
the Mitanni found at Bogkeni. The 
of the treaty has been fixed reliable 
1400 B.C. Who were these Mit- 
who worshipped Indra, Mitra and 


ey go to Asia Minor ? European scho- 
8 have been rather hard put to reconcile 
ence of Vedic worshippers in Asia 
in 1400 B. C. with their theories of 
an invasion of India and the com- 

of the Vedas. Mr. Pargiter 


he only satisfactory explang- 
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tion of this is afforded by tho Indian 
tradition of the outspread of the Druhyus 
—a branch of the Ailas—beyond the north- 
west of India in about 1600 B. C. He goes 
on to suggest that the Iranians themselves | 
may have been an offshoot from India for, 
he remarks, the outspread from India can 
not only account for the existence of God 
with Indian names but may also have 
led to the genesis of the Iranians. One 
of the first Indian scholars to throw doubt 
on the accepted theory of an *Aryrn inva- 


sion" was Professor P. T. Sirinivasa 
Iyenger, now of St. Joseph's College, 
Trichinopoly. His bright little book 
on “Life in India in the Age of’ 


the Mantras" opened a new era in Indian 
scholarship. After a long interval, he 
has produced a “History of India" which, 
especially for the early Hindu period is 
better than any other book of similar 
scope and size that we have come across. 
Mr. Iyengar adopts Mr. Pargiter's 
conclusions and suggests that the fire-cult 
taken to Bahlika (Bactaria) by Indian 
emigrants was, in later time, modified by 
the reformer, Zarathustra. “This Aria 
cult’? he writes, ‘flourished in Persia for 
3,000 years and was then brought by 
the Parsis to India, which gladly gave 
refuge to its ancient  step-child." We 
have never been able to believe in the 
legend that the Parsis Pilgrim Fathers 
did not know where they were going 
when they launched their 
at the time of the Mohammadan invasi 
of Persia. 


PARDA IN ISEAM 


Prof. A. M. Maulvi, in a contribution 
of his to a recent issue of The Indian 
Social Reformer, has the following 
remarks as regards parda, as sanctioned 
in Islam :— | 


“Tell Muslim women: cast not indiseree! 
glances. on tho opposite sex, prese 
chastity, cast a veil on your breas 
expose not your ornaments to non-Mh 
i. €, ‘persons other than your | 
fathers, brothers otg”. 0 

"c E "4 


E 


Mr Bc 


i 


; ‘Tho last verse is the nucleus of purdah 
d ळे) in Islam which I wish to discuss 
= at length later on. One can easily sce that 
noa-exposure of one’s ornaments to strang- 
— ers is nos an end in itself but only a 
means towards an end, which is chastity. 
_ Where is no need of observing the purdah 
System if it cannot give a suflicient guaran- 
= tee for chastity : on the other hand, if 
chastity could be enforced by moral educa- 
tion or any other means without having 
recourse to tho systein of seclusion, 
_ nothing would be more absurd than shun- 
ning such measures on the ground that they 

— interfere with the purdah. 


The Muslims of the past could boast of 
innumerable women scholars of Nazbun's 
type who shed an ineffaccable lustre on 
the land of her birth by distinguishing 
herself in history and literature ; and 
Zeinab and Hamda the daughter of a 
bookseller who were both excellent poe- 
es and thoroughly versed in all branches 
lence and literature. It is said that 
he love of learning brought these sisters 
to the company of scholars with whom 
they mixed on perfect terms of equality 
with great composure and dignity, and 
nobody could accuse them of forgetting 
ihe rules of their sex. 

a 


Among the Arabs womon were and 
still free. Among the republican 
ims the women moved freely in pub- 
E attended to the sermons of the Caliphs 
= and the lectures delivered by Ali, Ibn 
as and others. In Turkey women do 
put on light comfortable veils unlike the 
: ocating veils used by Indian Muslim 
and they move about with per- 
edom and are not immured for 
Tho system of perfect seclusion in 
among the Indian Mahomedans 
e outcome of the precepts of 
| which is one of the most democratic 
xisting in the world, but oneof the 
consequences of the misrule of some 

ous Moghul kings who were 
&med to multiply their harem 
ag any girl who was reported 


y handsome. Evon & popu- 
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lar ruler like Akbar was nob free frota 
this vice. Having hundreds of wives an 
being naturally jealous of them, theso 
rulers never trusted their wives, kep 
them always under lock and key, guarde 
them with greater caro th n thoir trea- 
sures and thus set a bad example-to thei 
coreligionists who were mostly fresh cou- 
verís and were bound to imitate their 
rulers and look upon them as perfect 
m1odels of Islam. 
POLYGAMY AS SPOKEN OF IN THE KORAN 

As regard polygamy, the learned 
professor writes as follows :— 

Again; with regard to polygamy the 
non-Muslims are of opinion that Islam 
has degraded' woman and has deprived 
her of her legitimate place and function 
in social life by inculcating polygamy. It. 
is a mistake to suppose that polygamy 


took its birth in Islam and that all the 
Muslims are polygamists. It existed 


much before Islam, and the pre-Islamic 
Arabs, the Chinese and the Persians were 
all polygamous to a startling extent, 
There were many Arab chiefs who hadi 
more than fifty-five wives. As Islam was 
meant to be a religion nob 
chosen creatures but for all classes 0 
people of all times, it tolerated the system 
by limiting tho number of wives to four 
with restrictions which are a sufficien 
check in the case of an ordinary man 
The only verse in this connection foun 
in the Koran is as follows :— 


* Marry such women as seem good (0 
you, two, three, or four ; but if you M 
you will not do justico between ther 
then only one.” At the end of the sameg 
chapter * on woman" full light is throw: 
on this passage by another verse which 
runs as follows:— i 


* And you can never do justice between 
women.” It is quite evident that t 
Koran is not in favour of marriage WIV 
more than one wife. unt 
seems to have been takenof these vel 
by some of the Jiceutious men in id 11 ( 


E who have supplied the non- 
‘Muslim with materials to  scandalise 
Islam. It is a fact that our Holy 


Prophet himself married more than one 
wife bub history explains that his motive 
dn marrying more than one wife was not 
to satisfy his lust but to connect himself 
with some of the influential tribes of 
Arabia who were often at war with one 
‘another and whose family feuds almost 
‘came to an end by such marriages. Be- 
sides the just and the extraordinarily 
ifair and oqual treatment he gave to 
teach of his wives alike and the remar- 
Ikable way in whch he divided his affec- 
ition between them with almost, math- 
ematical exactness, it is nob iver to 
tevery Ordinary man to imitate. Our Koran 
jjustly says “It is not within your power 
tto do justice between women. " It requises 
mo extraordinary talent to understand 
tthe tru: position of woman in eIslay 
provided one bears in mind that * Islam 
should always be. traced in books and 
thie truo Muslims in graves.” 


» 


WAS BUDDHA AN ATHEIST ? 


We have always held that Buddha 


was never expressly an atheist. In 
mis own writings there are found 


evidences of his having subscribed to 
siome of the very important tenets of 


the Vedic faith, though for some 
reason or other it did not suit him 
To him 


jac aphasice those tenets. 
E rality appeared to be more essential 
ilhan this philosophic doctrine or that. 
Dr. D. Barun, in a lecture of his, 
llelivers himself in the same strain. 


Buddhism in its Philosophieal or me- 
éaphysical aspect is a wibhajya vada, or 
‘octrine of analytical method: The cha- 
cberistic expression of this critical 
ude is Eli Pasya i.e. ‘Come and 

The position of the Buddha seen 
ht could not but be that of an 
a the expounder and that of a 
esaka, Or onecovehou pejnit 
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D 
the way. This attitude of the Buldha has 
been well-expressed in the course of his 


last address to Ananda, exhorting him 
to be zealous in his own behalf, to de- 


vote himself to his own good, to be 
earnest, to be arduous, to be intent 
on his own good, to be his own ligh& 


and own refuge, and lastly to depend 


on none but himself. And why? The 
reply is—for the dharmas which he 
presented after having realised them 
through a higher illumination were 
very deep, difficult to sec, hard to 
understand, sifting all doubts ` and 
set-beliefs, excellent, lying beyond the 
ken of mere logic, subtle, to be in- 
wardly felt by the wise by their own 


exertion. The Dharmas or truths refer- 
red to, have no time relations, relating 


MM >>)» M Mm ewm wn wen RR ---—— 
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as they do to the method or thought- © 


order, that is essentially subjective or lo- 


gical device of interpretation. Strictly 
speaking, in  Duddha's teaching there 


are no truths in the sense of aflirmations 
or judgments with regard to the rela- 
tions as commonly noticed among all 
happenings, material or mental. Such 
truths, whenever they occur, are intro- 
duced by way of illustrations of the 
thought-order, and the main cause of di- 
vergence of opinion about Buddha’s at- 
titude towards reality among the differ- 


ent Buddhist Schools of thought, pre- 
Asokam and post-Asokam is that 


each School was inclined either to over- 
emphasiso the importance of these illus- 
trative truths or to minimise the 
same. As an actual illustration of 
what is meant by a Vibhajya vadin, we 
may recount here the occasion when asked | 
by a contemporary wandering teacher 
whether he held that the householder was 
superior to the recluse or he maintained 
the opposite position, the Buddha simply 
said thas he was a Vibhajya vadin, where- 
by he distinctly meant that a general 
statement either way could not rightly be 
made, for there were cases where a house- 
holder was an ethical or intellectual su- 
perior to a recluse and cases* where the 
recluse had the advantage over the house- 


EU 


^" 


$“ 


ers Horia Cleon. Digtet PABBA must be judged - 


by its own merit; although it was 
easier for a person freed from worldly 
fetters to pursue the ideal. On accep- 
ting such a logical position he could not 
surely define a householder ora recluse 
with reference to the externals but 
simply with reference to certain 
essential, moral, and spiritual qualities 
such as Sama, Uparati and  Titiksha, 
which any person, man or woman ap- 
pearing in any garb, could cultivate. 
Similarly when he was asked to pronounce 
his judgments on the views as to such 
ultimate questions as whether the world 
as a whole was eternal or non-eternal‘ 
partly eternal or partly not, finite, 


. the same reply. On all these questions, 
his attitude was of non-committal. To be 
consistent with his own position as a 
Vibhajya vadin, he could not well have 
stated his position in terms ‘Yes’ or ‘NO’. 
Apparently he did not like to be busy with 
these questions but if he confessed his 
jnability for he admitted the possibility 
of these questions and his position would 
have been identical with that of the great 
sceptic Sanjaya, who has been scoffed at 
as a cowardly eel-wriggler, having nothing 
positive to assert. Thus to be ‘true to 
his own standpoint, as well as to be in 
a position to express a definite opinion, 
he had no other alternative but to for- 
mulate the questions differently e. g., not 
hether God or soul exists but how it is 


— Another incidental question involved 
he position of a Vibhajya vadin, is— 
at would be his attitude towards 
advocacy of particular views— 
"That this is the only truth and every- 
ing else is false or foolish "—is an 
itude of mind which is to be charac- 
as dogmatism, narrowness of 
trv, that fetters a man to a set- 
on and makes him blind to other 


j 
ons, the possibility and cogency of 


£ 
e can not even conceive of. The 


or sophists clinging to 


op! erg 


Mar p 


No. 
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infinite, both or neither, he had to give. 


ibo XS Gy ful Kenssnivetsiyrigridwa Belmetort biatbed bs arrived at ar 


compared to a group of blind men J 
ing an idea of an elephant by a parti. 
cular part of the animal felt by their 
hands, some characterising it Er 
pillar, some like a winnow, somo like 
other objects. Much of our worldly 
accriminations, misunderstandings, quar- 
rels and disputes, is simply due to a 
blind natural adherence of 8 set opi- 
nion for its own sake and our utter 


inability or disinclination to put our 
selves into others’ point ‘of view and 
judge all points of views from a 
Lokottara ov transcendental ae 


which admits of no personal, local tem 
poral ^ or practical consideration. This 
critical and disinterested outlook a 
found a very. excellent practical expres- 
sion in the following pronouncement, 
“Tf O Bhikkus, others speak in dis- 
praise of me, or of you, or of our system, 
you should not on that account feel 
insulted, bear malice or suffer heart- 
burning or cherish ill-will. If, you do 
so, that will stand in your own way, in 
that you will fail to understand whether 
their remarks are well said or ill said. 
Similarly if others speak in praise of 
me or you, or of our system, | 
should not on that account be filled with 
joy, unduly elated and jubilant. If you 
do so, that too, will stand in your way 
in that you will fail to ,diseriminat 
whether what others say is well sai 
or ill said. In either case, your concer! 
should be to judge their words properl 
false as false, truth as truth, and poin 
out saying “for this reason or that, i 
is untrue, not a fact, it is nob so, no 
amongst us, for this reason or that i 
is true, a fact, ib is so amongst us." 
A—— 


THE PURANAS. © 


EC 


The following are a few exerpts fedi 
a paper contributed by V. Venkatachal 
iver, Eae, B.A BI, UO t 
Quarterly Journal of the Myt 
Society, Bangalore. The conclusio 


A of his long study and research in 

Pauranic Literature. The reader will 
- |be surprised to find that in his estimate 
iff the Puranas he generally agrees 
with the scholars of the Arya Samaj. 


D 


Some of the major Puranas appear to 

. have been re-written with the set purpose 
‘of promoting ignoraneo and superstition : 
of enslaving the minds of the people: 
of preventing them from thinking for 
themselves: and of giving currency toa 
religion, which, while pretending in theory 
to contain within itself the principles of 
emancipation, is calculated in practice to 
sinx ono deeper and deeper into, the 
quagmire. 


Fetish worship of every sort is advoca- 
ted with energy and earnestness. _ 


An elaborate programme of debasing 
rites, one at least for each day of the 


year, has been worked out. ° 
It is a mixture of light and darkness, 
of dirt and deity. > 


The idea of godhead is such as is em- 
bodied in an anthropomorphism of a gross 
character. 

The gods are many and varied, but they 
have one common characteristic of being 
morally depraved. Each god has his cult 
Which is diligently inculcated. 


The parables constructed to point the 


moral for instruction aro often of a 
character calculated to inake a strong 


appeal to criminal impulses and instincts. 
They are at times of a revolting nature, 
while the levity of the mental equipment 
of the authors is laid bare in its true 
colours. Criminal ə ideas, as passing 
fancies, may not always provoke criminal 
. Reis. But, when treated in a realistic 
E fashion and worked into a theme, they are 
E: of stiffening the criminal impulses 
of some sections of mankind. Jb is like 
1e danger that has been found associated 
ith cinema films of a certain class which 
E administrations of some countries 
ह neces y, te ROR 
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659. 
A Brahmin youth violates his newly 
widowed mother and that at a time when | 
sho ig in an untouchable condition. His | 
sin is washed away by bathing in a certain 

stream. 


A libertine dressed in dandy fashion 
wends his way to a harlot’s house. On the 
road, the Pansupari held loosely in his 
hand drops down into a gutter. The man 


cries out कृष्णापणमस्तु. l'or the merit of 


this pious wish he obtains ths royalty and 
throne of India. 


Happiness in this world, and beatifi- 
cation in the next, are easily obtained by 
bathing in streams, by fetish worship, by 
feasts, fasts, and not necessarily by prayer, 
penance or tribulation. For theology in 

‘the higher sense, something that would 
bring comfort to the mind or peace to the 
soul, something to-ennoble, something to 
visualise the better self, it is not to those 
books that we should turn. 


BHAGWATAPURANA THE WORK 
OF VOPADEVA. 


Dr. Wilson says that it is the opinion | 
of some that the (Srimad) Bhagavata- 
purana is spurious and modern. There 
is no doubt that such a belief exists among 
the better informed of the Pandit classes. 


It is supposed to be the handiwork of a 
great scholar, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vopadeva, thé author of the Mugdhabodha, 
a system of Sanskrit grammar, which has 
successfully eliminated many the 
complications of Panini's science. ; 
believed to have been the ; 
Sanskrit Pandit at the court of one of the 
kings of the Mu'ammadan dynasty of © 


; 


e 3 J 


Gulbarga ; the Srimat Bhagavatam is, a8 


to much of if, a copy of the Devi Bh 
vatam. i 


BHAVISHYA PURANA. 


छे7$- 
pcs 
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I wish to add that perhaps the mo 
modern -of all the Mahapuranas is the 
Bhavishya Purana, in which = E. 

the future to tho end of 


* 


x 


st 
i 


te- 


hteenth century A. D. We find em- 
36 in this Purana, extracted from the 
hristian Bible, short accounts of the 
&e-diluvian patriarchs from Adam and 
. Eve., the narrative of the deluge, the 
m arb played by Noah (written ezz:) in it, 
and the subsequent re-peopling of the 
h by Noah’s generations. 

— he history of the Afghan and Mongol 
dynasties who ruled at Delhi and of the 
at Moguls is duly ‘ foretold.’ 

merlane or Timur 
ira Linga. 

aji (written as Sevaji) and Aurangzeb 
e duly noticed, as also the incursions of 


: री, x 
Nadir Shah. y 


Lung is named 


he story of the rise and development" 


' the East India Company's settlement 
Jaleutta, and of Government under 
rliamentary authority is also part of 


!yasa's opinion upon any subject must 

d be of unquestionable authority. 
only proper, therefore, that the 
r should know that, according to this 
evelation, the British race was directly 
from an ancient stock of 


f 


EN 
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Whether the author of this Puran 
intended it as a burlesque or not, we must 
admit that he had a lively sense. 
humour. He entered into the spirit o 
this branch of literature. He knew that , 
tho Puranas of the earlier periods were | 
quite as much fabrications as his own. | 
The regard that he had for these works is | 
reflected in his own methods of treatment. | 
Apart from that, his purpose was to bring 
Vyasa up-to-date, and we cannot say that 
he failed in his endeavour. 


PURANAS Borrow FROM BACH 
OTHER. 


Jt.is not ordinarily known that huge 
frauds hâve been perpetrated in the manu- 
facture of these works. Chapters of great 
number and great length are found 
plagiarised from one Purana and incorpo- 
rated entire into another, verbatim et | 
literatim. ! 

It may appear strange and paradoxical 
that cach one of two Puranas should | 
copy from tho other. And yet it is true, | 
This happens when a portion of Purana — 
A is copied into Purana B. and some other 
portion of Purana B is copied into 
Purana A. 


The writer appends to his article a 
long list of identical passages and sec 
tions met with in more than one 
Purana, 
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“THE POET'S HOME-COMING" 
By RAJANI RANJAN SEN 
("rom the Bengali of the late poet Nobin Chandra Sen)- 


Wy MoTHER— 
How long it is I cried to thee—how long! 
What an age has sped by since —my mother ! 
—And thee my welling heart now calls again 
As thy beauteous frame mine eyes behold ! 
Thy curly tresses in the rippling sea 
With the tiara of crescent hills crowned, 
And wreaths of streams twining thy lovely limbs, My Mother : 
Upon the blue ocean's strand, i 
Above the high Vindhya’s crest, 
Or on fair Jumna’s lovely- bank, 
Or by the broad Jahnavi's side 
—In far off climes with teary eyes 
To thee my thoughts have ever turned, My Mother : 
No solace cooled my burning heart 
— Like a thirsty birdie thy child : 
Now longs his wan face for a while 
Upon thy kindly breast to lay 
And the balm of thy love imbibe. j My Mother ! 


^ 


In youth's first days my heart’s deep fount 
Tts vital runnings copious poured 
In adoration at thy feet ; 


At eve of life now dry it runs. O clad-in-green My Mother! — 


The crimson fluid, now my heart it lacks, 
Glistening dew-drops on my eyelids hang 
—Cv0ol and pure and ever hallowed by love. 


| These thy lotus feet shall hence ceaseless love न 
^ Till mine eyes droop in everlasting sleep 
For time eternal on thy loving "breast. . My Mother. 
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THE SONG 


The sone of celibacy in the Atharva 
Veda is probably the most compact, 
illuminating, and profound hymn in 
the whole Vedic Literature. But it 
has been so murdered by European 
Scholiasts and even scholars that one 
is rather repelled by the inconsistent 
inconeruous, illogical, erratic ebullitions 
of the poet's fancy than in any way 
attracted and ennobled by the highly 
spiritual and rational elements illumina- 
ting the whole piece. Ido not claim 
to bea scholar of the Vedas, but I 
have certainly been keenly interested 
in the Vedic Literature for the last seven 
or eight years. ‘The available English 
translations for the most part present 
Emm Vedic Hymns as so many unconnected 
iddles or enigmas which are made more 
obscure by the strictly literal translation 
attempted by the western scholars. It 
has always. been a riddle to me why 
such a simple thought has not  flashed 
into the penetrating intellects of these 
E scholars that after all a poet 
(| expressing his thoughts in the rich 
- imagery of a poetical language even, 
nust have a theme and that each line 
t be clear in meaning if not grand 
concept. The reader will, however, 
k in vain for any sense in the Vedic 
ymns as they have been rendered 
to English by most scholars. I 
-e for the present the song of celibacy 
render it into English as I under- 
and it. The desired meanings 


e not been given to the words 
le ut only a little change in 
retation bas made the whole 
sparkle with deep sense and 


OF CHLIBACY. 


THE SONG OF CELIBACY. 6 


(PRINCIPAL Dr. BALKRISHNA M. A. PH. D. Econ, LONDON). 


^ 
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pregnant with exceptionally consider- | 
able spiritual merit. Certainly the 

poets were not mad nen or children 

who knew not how to express themselves 

in their own language. However, the 

unconnected meaningless hymns have 

been represented as ravings of lunatics 
or  babblines of primitive humanity 

That they are neither ravings nor 

babblings but psalms full of sense, 

signéficarce and spirituality will best be 
shown by the ‘Song of Celibacy’ ofthe 

Atharva Veda, Book XI sukta 5. 


SoNG or CELIDACY 
\ Brahmebari reams at will in both 
the worlds tin his meditation). In his 
ase all the senscs become centred in 
mind. He  upholds(by the divine 
power of brahmcharya) the earth as 
well as the sky. Ath. XI 5.1 | 


The fathers, saints, and even seers, 
individually follow the true Drahmocbari 
nay. innumerable (6, 333) Gandharvas 
or Veda Sigers go after him. He 
satisfies all the wise men with his. 
penance 2. 

The preceptor while & 
Brahmachari takes him in his womb, 
He bears him in his belly three nights. 
Then the wise gather unto him to se 
him when he -is born (from his, pre- 
ceptor's womb) | 


1. Of योगः चित्तवृतज्ञिनिरोधः--४०४४ is 
the restraint of mental modifications, 
9. This is the Er ceremony 
and second birth of the child. Hene 
the initiated are called ह्विजन्मा Men 
Second Birth. 


initiating 
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i He satisfies the terrestrial, solar 
and spatial or stellar regions, with his 
fuel of the sacrifices like Agnihotra, 
- ete. A Brahmachari fills the worlds 

with fuel—(sacrifice), sacred girdle, toil 

and penance 4. 


The Brahmachari was born from 
Brahma in the beginning, i, e, the 
very first teacher of the Veda was 
Brahmachari. He clothing himself with 
heat (Splendour born of his penance) 
stood up by his power of penance 
From him was born the Vedic know 
ledge, the highest Vedic lore and the 
Wise men together with immortality 
(because it can be attained by Vedic 
studies and realization of Brahma,) 5 


The Brahmachari goes kindled with 


Agnihotra, clothing himself in the 
 black-antelope skin, consecrated, long 
bearded. 


^ 


= He goes, (through Psychic power,)at 
once from the eastern to the northern 
ocean and having firmly grasped the 
worlds, he ( in trance ) repeatedly cries 


out aloud that he has realized 
them. 6. 
4. Agnihotra, the wearing र्ण 


Mekhla and the observance of strict 
celibacy and regular study have been 
declared necessary here 


5. He taught» Vedic lore to the 
Wise men and thus gave tlem the 
118६१8 to achieve immortality. 


- s The Brahmacharies are to live 
ihe simplest life, wear skins and 
avoid all methods of embellishing the 
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668 | 
The Brahmachari manifesting or 
realizing through his psychic powers, _/ 
the Brahman, the breaths, the world, = 
he protector of the world who isthe | 
most exalted and the resplendent one | 
and. having become an embryo in the | 
womb of immortality,like Indra, the sun, 
certainly shatters theAsuras—theclouds | 
of evil or men of evil disposition. T. j 


The preceptor fabricated both | 
these envelopes—the wide profound 
earth and sky. Them the Brahmachari - 
defends with his penance or asceticism. 
In his case, the senses become centred 
in mind | 

The broad earth and the sky too, the _ 
Brahmachari first brought or obtained 
as alms (in his meditative Agnihotra) — 
having made them fuel he worships. . 
In them are represented oll the worlds, — 
luminous and non-luminous. 9. | 

1 
| 


7. Lord Krishna has thus described | 
the Asuras in his immortal song of 
Bhagvad Gita :—Asuaras know neither . 
right energy nor right abstinence, nor - 
purity, nor propriety, nor truth... | 
N ote Holding atheistic views these 
ruined selves of small understandin 
of fierce deeds come forth as ene zt 
for the destruction of the world X 
i—9 
. 8. "The preceptor imparts to the 
student the knowledge of both heaven — 


and earth i, e, both secular and 
spiritual sciences are taught to 
Brahmacharies. Perhaps the ve rse 


is meant to teach the students 
cosmopolitanspirit i.e. to look upon : he 
world as their family 

9. The Brahmachari realizes th 
true nature of the EA J work 
The knowledge is not monop 
him for the deliverance of his soul, 
is imparted by him to others, 


E —-.. 
d 


a 664. 


whole of that he 


in the 


named 
= Mundaka Upanishad. In the Apara 


realized. ^ . 


The two treasures Para and Apara 


Vidyas of the Brahman are deposited 
- in the secret, the one this side, the 


of the sky. 
defends by 
Knowing the 
Brahman 


other beyond the back 
Them the Brahmachari 
means of his penance. 
makes 
his own. 10. 

The one on this side, the other 
away from the earth, the two fires 
(kinds of lore) come together between 
the envelopes i.e, the whole universe 
is comprehended through them, Upon 
them are set firm the rays of inspira- 
tion, upon these the Brahmchari rests 
by means of his asceticism. 11 


Roaring onall sides and thundering 
the one who is agile in light and 
darkness, the resourceful one had 
brought on the earth a great virile 
member in his own personality. The 
Brahmachari pours seed upon the 
surface of the earth, by that live 
al the sentient beings of the 
regions. 12 


In the fire, in the sun, in the moon 
wind, in the waters, the 
Brahmachari puts fuel—utilizes them 
all for the benefit of the world. Their 
gleams go separately in the cloud their 


butter or essence becomes man rain 


and waters. 13. 


10 The two sorts of knowledge 
by which all is known have been 
as Apara and Para in the 


re E aded the four Vedas and their 
An 
» Immortal 


2 


4, while by means of Para 
or the Ageless is 


THE SONG OF CELIBACY. 
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The preceptor becoming like al 
Varuna, Water, Moon, herbs and milk 
grew to be like and swift and strong 


rain clouds. Through these was 
felicity attained by the  Brahma- | 
chari. 14. | 


The preceptor becoming Varuna | 
monopolized all the butter (provisions) | 
in the house and whatever more he 
desired for Prajapati, that the friendly 
Brahmachari furnished to all his 
people from his own self. 15. 


The “preceptor should himself be | 
Brahmachari, 80 should Prajapati—a 
king be a Brahmachari. Such a Praja- 
pati rules in the best way. The ruler . 
(through Brahmacharya) becomes the 
controlling Indra or a Sovereign. 
Lord 16. 


> Through the asceticism of Brahma- | 
charya & ruler can well defend his 


kingdom. A preceptor too seeks a 
Brahmachari with his own celibate. 
life. 17. 


14. Various aspects of a teacher are 
distinctly brought out by comparing 
him with Death, moon, etc., In the 
end he is described a happiness-showerr 
ing cloud. T 


15. It may refer to the fees given 
by tbe Brahmachari at the E 
tion of his studies. 


16—17. As example is better than. 
precept, the teachers and the » 
have been ordained to lead the lif 
of Brahmacharya. 
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— By means of Brahmacharya—celi- 
bate life, a girl wins a young husband, 
m draft, ox and a horse strive to 
gain food through self control. 18. 


The wise killed Death itself (pro- 
longed their lives) through the asceti- 
cism of complete celibacy. The 
victorious ruler won happiness for the 
wise only through celibacy. 19. 


The herbs past and future, day and 
might, the trees, the year together 
with the seasons—they are born of— 
explained by the Brahmachari.” 20. 


The earthly and the heavenly things, 
the cattle be they of the forest or of 
tithe village, the wingless beings: and. 
those that are winged—they are born 
of—explained by — the Brahmachari 21. 


18. Marriages of young couples 
lave been ordained here. The sexual 
control of the animals has been 
extolled, so that man the paragon of 
mature may learn to rise far above the 
animal level. 


19. Prolongation of ‘life and 
achievement of success in the world 
depend upon the control of the senses. 


20 Vegetable and animal kingdoms 
may, the entire world are based upon 
‘celibacy. ' 


-ik Q 
— | 
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Whatever beings created by Praja- 
pati—the lord of the world bear breaths 
in their bodies, all of them are protected 
by—the Brahma-spiritual power genera 
ted in the Brahmachari 22. 

Such a Brahma-spiritual power of . 
the saints, impelling, unconquered- 
brilliant, goes about (in the universel), 
From it was born the Vedic knowledge 
the highest Vedic lore and the wise 
men together with immortality, 
because it can be attined by Vedic. 
studies and realization of Brahma 28. 

The Brahmachari holds the brilliant 
Brahma—the spiritual power. In him 
all the senses are woven to-gether 
(through yoga)., He generates or 
controls breath and expiration, distri- 
butive breath, speech, mind, heart, 
spiritual power, and wisdom: 24. 

Sights, hearing, glory put Thou in. 


us, food, virile power, blood and a 
. good stomach confer Thou on 
us 26. 


All these the Brahmachari made 
good by performing penance on the 
surface of the water of the ocean of 
learning. He, (having taken his bath), 
finished his studies and having brown 
and yellow colour shines much on the. 
earth as a Snataka. 26. 


99—94 The extraordinary develop- 
meut of psychio powers has been 
extolled here. न 


25. The Brahmchari becomes a man 
par excellence through his asceticism, 
meditation, and vast knowledge and 
therefore he shines upon the earth like 
a luminary. "es 


E vti 
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ML 
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इंगछेंड का इतिहास [प्रथम भाग] 


By Prannath Vidyalankar. Pub- 
lished by Ganga Pustak Ma'a 29—30 
Aminabad Park, Lucknow. Price 
Rs, 2-0-0. Bound 2-8-0. 

~The book is a rapid survey of events 
of English history from’ the earliest 
tims till the end of Elizwbesth's reign. 
The autuor has taken .graat pains in 
stu lying original books on the subject, 
from which he has 9387 able to com- 
pile a really useful book for „the 
Indian reader. As a writer of Hindi 
he requires no intréduction at our 
hands, as several books written by him 


are already in the market. His 
language is simple and his style 
natural. In India to-day the study of 


= Enslsh history is specially necessary. 

That history is a history of a continued 

Struggle for liberty. Different as the 

Indian ideals of liberty may be. from 

those prevalent in England, our 
English, masters will give way only 
when approached in their own peculiar 
way. Blind imitation of English 
methods of war and peace may not 
benefit us, yet an aquaintance with 
the means employed by our rulers in 
their own struggle against autocracy 
- may be found of use. . The lot of 
England and India is at least for some- 
time to come; cast in the same groove. 
No matter what kind of relation will 
bind the two countries, they have, 
for good, for evil, to work together. 
For this reason, too, a perusal of the 
history of England is essential. We 
welcome therefore the publication 
ed by the Ganga Pustak Mala and 
ommend it for study by Indian 


~ 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


vee the key to 
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नन्दन निकुजञ By Shri Chandi Pra 
sad Hridayesh B. A. Published by 
Ganga Pustak Mala Price Rs. 1-4-0 
Bound Rs. 1-10-0. : 
1 


This is a series of word-pietures' - 
A few stories, imaginary most of them — 
have been narrated in a most charming 
style. The excellence of the writer is | 
not in the plot of his tales, but in ther 
presentation of natural scenes, into 
which he infuses some of his own 
idealistis liveliness. | Each scene de- 
picted by him appears, as it were, to 
speak and think. Behind mute nature 
the author sees some psychic in- 
tellectual working. The world to him 
i$ a world of feeling, of emotion. The 
beauty of Hridayesh’s emotion is that 
though steeped in love of beauty, of 
which the principal factor of course is 
the maiden beauty of woman, it never 
leads to objectionable pleasures of | 
passions. His love is elevating. He 
adores his loves as he adores his 
Mahadeva. He catches sight of some 
seductive face in the hour of his 
prayer, and is not ashamed of 
owning his yearnings for a repetition 
of the same peep to his God, whose 
blessing he asks for success in his 
amorous undertaking. His worship of 
female beauty is a part of his worsbip 
of God. Itis a divine emotion, & 
divine felicity, a divine bliss. In 
his conversations too some of the 
bits that his character deliver are 
very clever. At places a sentence 
uttered by an apt person at an apt 
moment gives quite a new meaning to 
the whole tale. The reader sit 
startled as in that = he fin 

the strange situation 


भारत By Misra Brothers. Pub- 
f: by the above Pustakmala Price 
As, 14. 

This is a dramatic piece, the plot of 
— which has been taken from the Maha- 
bharata. The writers hive won a 
_ richly deserved reputation in the world 

of Arya Bhasha literature. They are 
poets, essayists, critics, and what we 
discover from this production of theirs, 
dramatists too. ^ The language they 
have employed in this book is quite 
suited to the subject of the book. In 

. ease this attempt of theirs is apprecia- 

ted, they promise to bring ou? another 

piece in continuation of the present one 
glazis राप By Rup 

Pandey Price As. 4, 
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The same Ganga Pustakmala is 
bringing out a series of small biogra- 
phies priced at as. 4. each, the series 
being therefore named Chavanni Chitra- 
vali. i.e. Four Anna Biographies. ‘The 
biography under review is of the well- 
known dramatist of Bengal,whose works | 
in Bengalee are masterpieces “of 
Bengalee literature. The story of his 
diligence and grit in which lies the secret 
of his success as a writer will serve as 
an object lesson for young aspirants 
after literary fame. The writer has 
tried to criticise his works to the 
extent it was possible within the comp- 
' 888 of a small four-anna biography. 


— 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


AGGRESSIVE HINDUISM 


|». Janmabhumi is a weekly issued from 
the Andhradesha. It is an out and out 

. pon-co-operater journal. Its com- 
ments are always charcterised by a live- 
lyvien of subtle humour. It is known, 
too, for its refreshing originality in the 
view it takes of things and events. Of 
non-violence it appears to have taken 
perhaps an over-dose. It is common 
experience of history that movements 
that have over-emphasised this princi- 
ple have in the long run slipped down 
e into sloth. They begin with a con- 
‘demnation of war and end with the 
E cof the warrior spirit. By 
dint of pious hopes and humanitarian 


redemption of the world, a futile hope 
'ruth is sometimes bitter, to the 


intentions they hope to work out-the . 
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tongue of the utterer no less than 
to the palate of the hearer. Difficult 
to gulp down, it is no less difficult | 
to say out. A reformer, by his very 
ampagin of reform, stirsup opposition. 
Christ is believed at the present time - 
to have been the embodiment of non- 
violence. Yet the Christ who teaches 
his followers to turn the left cheek 
to the tyrant who has already struck | 
their right one, was not a wit loth sto 
use a scourge, when that instrument of — 
reform was needed, whereby “ Christ's | 
scourge’ has passed into a stock phrase | 


of a Christian language. Christ was a 
manly reformer. as was every othe 
redeemer of humanity. He was agg- | 


ressive. Is not Mahatma Gan hi 
aggressive? In their own b r 
non-violent non-co-operators are vio- 


lent, as they say violent things, if 
what is unpleasant may be regarded 
as violent. In what other sense is 
the Arya Samaj “ preaching aggressive 
Hinduism, and practising evils incidental 
to a proselytising cult ?" Non-violence 
carried to its logical exreme may be 
another name for inertia. To live, 
you have to stir, and to stir is to 
ageress. Physical aggression, encroa- 


chment on the rights of another is 
no doubt an evil, a crime, asin. It 


is the first duty of a citizen to be 
non-violent in this respect. Regarded 
from this point of view the history 
of the Arya Samaj is a history “of 
consistent and continued non-violence. 
Higher, however, than this duty is 
- another that a neighbour owes to 
another neighbour, a fellow citizen to 
— a fellow citizen. a fellow human 
being, to a fellow human being, 
me Viz. to teach him morality, and 
- to give him aright conception of 
duty, of truth, of existence, of God 
and man. Once you admit the ex- 
- istence of wrong, social wrong, comm- 
. unal wrong, or national wrong, it 

becomes your duty to raise your voice 
. against it. You strive by all rightful 
eans to eradicate the evil, and if 
by so doing you wound the feelings 
1 | यण you are doing the work 


imply of a doctor, who if he spares 


lancet, spoils his patient. For 
some, proselytisation has a bad odour. 
. Even so might the campaign carried 
on by non-co-operation with a Satanic 

overnment have the same nauseating 
l. Did not Mahatma Gandhi seek 
idterview with Dr. Tagore, with 
w to win him to his Views. The 
mpt was unsuccessful, but viewed 


^ 
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‘they, have been guilty of the grossest 
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nothing but an unsuccesful A 
prosleytisation. Is prosleytisation 
an evil? Janmabhwumi emphasises, 
perhaps too much, “the evils inci- 
dental to  proselytisation.” Every 
movement, however good and unobjec- 
tionable its aims may be, stands the 
chance of being abused. There ate 
religions, Christianity and Islam for 
instance, and Budhism, too, in its 
time of spiritual decay, that have used 
force and power as the instruments for 
proselytisation. In their blind eager- 
ness to add to their following, these 
religions’have sometimes lost sight of | 
their spiritual mission. Professing and 
preaching morality of a high order 


immoralities. Thus has the name of 
religion been tarnished, thus has the 
face of morality been disfigured. Will 
you, therefore. taboo all religion, or 
for the matter of that, even its honest 
and rightful attempts to propagate 
its faith ? Governments, too, as carried 
on at the present day, are an Augean 
Stable of corruption and abuse. ‘Taboo 
therefore all government, as ‘evils 
are incidental to it. The Arya 
Samaj has not a very long career at 
its back. It has only a short history 
of about fifty years. As to how it 
will conduct itself in future, we can 
give no guarantee. If it disfigures 

its sacred character, a8 50 many - 
churches have already done, it will 

deserve any the strongest condemna- — 


tion. We shall be “the first to wish 
for its fall and ruin. A pure church — 
wil raise itself on its ashes. Its | 


past, however, a very ud past though, 
is before us, and of its present we have 
an immediate perception by means ot 
our own senses, and we are sure that 
in its proselytisation campaign it ha 


= not even one of the “ evils 
cidental to proselytising cults,’ Of 
= we have given an inkling. In 
se the Editor of Janmabhunu 
as some other ‘evils’ in his mind let 
a hear him, and then proceed 
oan answer. The Arya Samaj has 
mo lands, no property, no jobs, no 
“government influence, with which to 
buy off the fidelity of the non-Aryas. 
Wor some time the very name 
ays has been a synonym of disaster 
and death. A Hindu parent having 
seven children of whom one would 
-lhave turned ‘ Arya’ would say she had 
हं children left, as if the sevehth were 
ias good as dead. The , Arya Samaj 
has no superabundant stock of girls 
teo, so as to use female charm’ to 
_ Beduct the faith of a non-Arya. 5 What 
evils then, has the Arya Samaj been 
practising’ so as to deserve severe 
| castigation at the hands of Janma- 
bhumi. ' It preaches aggressive Hindu- 
ism. Yes, it does. It condemns idola- 
tory, and if the adoration of tombs 
practised by a section of Mohammdans, 
comes in for its due share of condem- 
po it wil not spare the latter, 
for fear it may estrange them and 
 edanger Hindu-Muslim Unity. A 
Brahmo Samajist the other day pointed 
_ out to us that the social programme, of 
the Arya Samaj was the same as the 
Brno Samaj had adopted before it 
and that on this score, atleast, the 
ya Samaj could claim no originality. 
We said, we were never original. 
very item of our social, religious, 
taphysical, and spiritual pro- 


-had already been there. 
Samaj was simply an 
to carry it out. The 


Samaj had been in the feild 
many years before the Arya 
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Samaj took iis birth. Even 
Punjab the Brahmos had a ४8] 


where they 
the Arya Samaj 
Brahmo social programme. Why ? 
The Arya Samaj was aggressive. It 
knocked at the door of corruption. Tt — 
did not wait like so many timid philo- 
sophers and armed-chair politici D 
dream and scheme and fumble and 
It stirred and that was aggression. 
It was that aggression that has purge 
the Punjab of so many curses of m 
guided Hinduism. The aggression 
the Arya Samaj is directed agai 
'evils, not against persons. The mo 
ent you note this distinction, the - 
of aggression ceases to have the | 
smell that nauseates you. $ 


D 
t 


or 
‘The Malkana Rajput, says the 
Janmabhumt, ‘is a connecting link | 
between the Hindu and the Muslim, 
with the culture and the customs of 
the former and the faith and | 
profession of the latter.’ So hei 
closeted politician who will no 
out of his closet, for fear of sunsh 
Let the Editor of Janma 
go to the field of the rapproac 
ment activities in Agra and Mathur: 
and study the state of things him 
‘The faith and the profession of 
latter (Muslim) the Malkana 
not. Somehow has t 
dubbed. Muslim, and aep ua TE 
.designation to-day. Muslim 
never be. Centuries of Hindu os 


ne . 


like Islam. hen sh 
shelter himself? Let him be 
first, but next he has gc 
or Muslim, else he à 
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Indian. National amenities can be 
enjoyed only im conjunction with social 
amenities, and for the latter one must 
belong to some community. What the 
Hindus are practising in Agra and 
Mathura isnot aggression ? Proselyti- 
sation it surely is not. ‘There is a 
section of the Indian populace that is 
not enjoying its amenities as Indians 
simply because it is, ‘a connecting link 
between the Hindus and the Moslems 
Muslim itis not for it will not be. Hindu 
it is butit is not recognised as such. De- 
prived of its rights, it cannot be urged 
to its duties as Indian. In the citadel 
of Indian nationality, it is a vulnereble 
point, as are the untouchables. Re- 
cognition on the part’ of the Hindus- 
that the Malkanas are the flesh of their 
flesh and the blood of their blood is 
strengthening Indian nationality, which 
all Indians, whether Hindu or Mohamm- 
4 edan, should hail 


It is an irony of fate that true prosely- 
tisation which the Arya Samaj has been 
carrying on since the day of its birth has 
never been objected to, either by Moha- 
mimedans or by nationalists, while what 
_ isa move for simply consolidation within 
the Hindu fold, which should naturally 
bend to consolidate Indian nationality, 
has come in for dire abuse and condem- 


der the bureaucratic rule This 
ely is the way to further spoil children 
ib are already spoilt. Hinduism has 
ed the method long enough, and to its 
dant enlightenment, found it fail 
days ago, in the presence of the 
leaders, both Hindu and Moham- 
n, the Hindus of the Punjab were 
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all give and the Mohammedans were j 

ake Only the bargain, it wg 
said, should be siruck by the leaders. 
Even this the Mohammadens would 
not concede. The tactics of 
Janmabhwnmi are sycophancy, which, 
we have yet to learn, is a part of 
statesmanship ; 


THE LANGUAGE OF ISLAM IN? 
INDIA. 


Sir Abdul Rahim, presiding at the 
Calcutta Madrassa anniversary, exhor- 
ted hiss Mohaminadan brethren never to 
neglect the study of Urdu. He said :— 


I can concieve of no worse calamity 
befalling the cause of Islamic culture in. 
Bengal than the disappearance of Urdu. 


from sour schools. For, Urdu js the 
language of Islam in India. Without it 
the Musalmans of Bongal will havo little | 


chance of knowing much if anything about 
their religion, their history and their. 
tradition. Moreover they would be in- 
solated from the rest cf their 3 | 
and from the movement of Islasmic 
thought in India 


This no doubt is a 8706 characterisa: 
tion of Urdu. It is thelanguage of Islam, 
Not that only Mohammedans employ it. 
Others employ it too, but the dominant 
writers of this language are Mohamme: 
dans, who naturally steep their writings 
in the spirit of Islam. 'lhe Hindu who 
writes in this language has perforce to 
take his cue as regards idiom and 
usage from Mohammadens. In every 
language there are "sch phrases lr 
are a verbal expression of the communi: 
ty’s, convensions. Mythology is a rich 
mine of inspiration on which the poe 
draw. . The Hindu student as h 
studies Urdu, becomes acquainted wit 
Mohammaden myths, without gm 


कक 


E. study of them, while of Hindu 
legends he remains ignorant. l'or the 
Hindu to live in the traditions of his 
fforefathers it is necessary to read the 
language ot Hinduism, viz, Arya 
JBhasha. Language is the reflection of 
tthe soul of a nation. The Hindu by 
adopting Urdu as the language of 
this primary concerns unconsciously 
makes himself half Mohammaden. 
Hor whether you will it or not, 
you live in the spirit of the community 
iin whose language you carry on your 
ttransactions of life. 


AMRITSAR AND MULTAN 


First Amritsar,and then Multan, the 
llatter now a second time, has witnessed 
Hindu Mohammedan riot in the last 
ew days. The offensive has in all these 
struggles been taken by the Mohamme- 
dlans. Tales have been invented of 
Hindu aggression, but like all invented 
ttales these contain evidence of their 
fabrication in themselves. In every 
flalsehood the link of continuity is some- 
Where missing: that makes the tale 
improbable. What has incensed us 
1most is the vicious attempt on the part 
of a section of Mohammedans to attack 
tthe female honour of Hindu ladies. In 
both Amritsar and Multan, the skirmish 
lbegan from the molestation of a Hindu 
(girl. Her guardians protesting against 
ithis wanton insult, the Mohammedans 
‘of that locality made that protest a 
Mohammedan cause, against the Hindus 
of the city. As far as we have read the 
criptures of both the Hindu and Moha- 
edan religions, female honour is, in 
“both of them, enjoined to be immune, 
in the midst of an internecine war 
ng Hindus it is thought mean to 
8 violence against female honour a 
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prize or spoil of war. Of Moham- 
medan history we have read very 
little, but we are sure, it, too, 
must be replete. with instances that | 
point to tbe same conclusion. An in- - 
junction of the Prophet, we know, which | 
explicitly declares female honour as | 
sacrosanct. We own there are vicious | 
characters in both the communities | 
and adultery is not the particular vice 
either of Hinduism or of Islam. What | 
we rue in the present case is that instead 
of showing unmitigated respect to female | 
honour, no matter whether it was Hindu 
or Mohammedan, one of the communities 
has:included injury to its opponents on 
this score among its tactics of war. The 
hooligan who had laid his violent hand | 
on à Hindu girl had insulted Islam more | 
than Hinduism. For Hinduism he did 
not profess, and Islam was his creed. 
Mohammedans may have been true to 
their Mohammedan creed, if in 
common with the parent of the girl 
they had made it a cause of Islam to 
admonish the unmannerly ruffian. By 
pitting themselves against the protesi i 
ting Hindu they have injured the cause 
of Islam more than what injury, great | 
or small, they have done to their - 
opponents mE 
In other places too, we hear, the 
tension of feeling is high. It is nob | 
only in India that men of differe m 
creeds are living 88 neighbours Ae 
flouting nature that neighbours should - 
be at loggerheads with each othe 
We know this state of things 
nob continue. Quarrels are an exhaust 
ing game,; and the parties should x 
sooner or later lose breath and settle 
down. The Hindus have, to 
abundant edification, discovered ; 
all, that peacefulness, carried | 
its reasonable limits, is an invi 


FS 
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as one party is 
consciousness of 


| to war. 
= inebriated with a 
excessive strength, and the other 
remains secure under a false sense of 
|J —jnagegressiveness, quarrels must now 
— and then break out. Weakness is a 
| sin. “Keep your powder dry, is a 
| very  sensble advice of a Britisl 
- statesman. Make no unnecessary 
— parade of your power, but when the 
rainy day comes, woe be to thee, if 
thou be found unprepared against it 
We advise both the parties to stop 


As long 


hostilities. l'or both it is a losing 
- game. It is gambling, at best, the 
— Winnings of. which go to the state 


treasury. Our voice, we know, is feeble, 
as the voice of even greater men that 
we, has, ere this, been found to be 
nless the parties themselves are 
ired of administering no less than 
eceiving buffets, their inner con- 
cience which alone, in such cases, is 
e most powerful mentor, will not 
be. aroused to register its powerful 
ve erdict in favour of civic peace. The 
ance will be stable only when the 
ales are even. 


Nationalism has, in the meantime, 
suffered a serious set-back. To the 
mies of India, this sad state of 
ings has afforded an hour of inner 
giggle, and 
into laughter. 
them. Hindu-Muslin unity 
Ah the agony of having 
mit to a harangue on unity from 
ps of a foe, who a few days back 
striving to make that same bond 
Belligerent parties, actually 
in fighting have, however, no 
o take note of the attitudes of 
nd foes. We know the pre- 
a temporary phase in the 
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of the Punjab. The hostilities are bound 
io die down. Their breath js shor 
No third party can fan the flames. 
an infinite length of time. "Then wi 
this weakness prove our strength 
When the Hindu as well as th 
Mohammedan has found out that h 
has a strong neighbour, who as a friend 
is a source of strength and security 
while as an enemy, he is a cause 0 
disaster, each will respect the other, 
and both will, hand in hand, march 
forth in their common fight egains 
the common foe of their motherland 
The seoner the day comes, the better. 
MISS ELLIS KIDNAPPED AND 

| COVERED 


The story of the kidnapping and then 
of the recovery of Miss Molly Ellis is 
now a matter of common knowledge 
among the newspaper-reading publie. 
We need not describe the incident in 
details, now that the rescuers hay 
been awarded their guerdon. Th 
incident has elicited diverse comments 
from diverse quarters. Thus the 
Daily Iiwpress of London, while refer- 
ring to the award of Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 
Medal to Mrs. Star:— 

* The award must servo as a reminde 
throughout the Indian empire that, fo 
the sanctity of one white woman, the whol 


machinery of Government will be pu 
into action if necessary 


6 


We wish the word ‘white’ wer 
omitted before; woman. The machiner 
of Government maintained at the 
expense of the Indian Taxpayer should 
be designed to safeouard ४06 sanctity 
of Indian women, as much as,if nob 
more than, that of their 
sisters. As regards the threat com 
in the remark of the Daily Her 
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tthe Tribune, Lahore, 


serres :— 
" Neod 


altogether 
mot yob 


that the threat was 
Indians have 
forgotten Amritsar and the 
Mrs. Sherwood incident, which was 
exaggerated beyond all proportion. 
But when an Indian officer has just 
played such a conspicuous part in the 
reescue of a white girl, Moghul Baz Khan’s 
countrymen could well have been spared 
tthis reminder at this particular moment, 
Truly ingratitude is the blackest of sins, 


wo say 
unnecessary. 


dalivers 
Says our 


Janmabhumi, however, 
ittself in a different strain. 
mon-violent contemporary :— 


The kidnapping of the young girl—Miss: 
Ellis, is a real tragedy. Much as we de- 
polore pa foul murder of her mother, of 
tthe two European officers recently aud of 
p 
Col. and Mrs. Foulkes two years ago, the 
story of a child abducted by forco is more 


tragic in its distress than even the story- 


off loss of lifo. And it looks as though the 
Biritish are at last becoming alive to the 
realities of the situation. Nothing should 
bee done, it is urged, to jeopardise the 
ethances of recovering Miss. Ellis. Quite so. 
But it is also urged that the time for 
punitive measures is later. "We say there 
199 no time at all for punitive measures: for 
there must be an end to vendetta, or call 
itt retribution or even just punishment. 
The fact 15 118 we are going in a vicious 
circle. Frontier troubles, the punishment 
of the Afridis, the murder of Col. and Mrs. 
Woulkes, one Afridi hanged and more men 
under trial, heavy fines, expulsion, sur- 
r'ender of titles, then the murder of two 
Officers, vigorous searci of the girgas for 
culprits, and then the murder of Mrs. Ellis 
aud the kidnapping of her fifteen years 
old daughter 1° Where is this to end? 
i ot even 8 shower of bombs let fall upon 
jhe Khels is likely to bring them to their 
enses. They are a barbarous and brutal 
biribo and their only pursuit is vengeance. 
ut jt is for the civilized nations to brin 


T 
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rightly  ob-- 


the civilized ran and the brute, it is only 
the former that can forget and forgive. 
This is non-violence carried to its 
extreme. To guard the sanctity of 
women has been the special concern 
of Indian culture. Once Khwaja 
Kamal-ud-din objected to the war 
waged by Rama with Rawan on the 
score simply of his wife having been 
kidnapped by the latter. Whether this 
was the only cause of the war of Rama- 
yana, this is not the occasion to discuss. 
The Khwaja must be aware, ifhe has 
read Indian history that in India even 
sceptres and balls, and crowns and 
kingdoms, have served as pawns in the 
game to guard female sanctity. 
The throne of Chittore was cast into 
the flames of the funeral pyre, on 
which the immortal  Padmini, the 
Royal Consort of Bhimsen flung herself 
to escape the lustful gaze of Ala-ud-din. 
We wish those good old traditions were 
revived to-day not in the case simply 
of white women, but of all women, no 
matter what their creed, colour, or - 
caste is. On female sanctity depends 
the sanctity of all human generations 
to come. Humanity should bless . 
itself thirce, if it were to make ita 
mission of its future activities to make 
female sanctity scrupulously sacrosanct. 
HAVE THEY PROVED TRUE TO 
THEIR SALT ? 


Lord Reading, they say, has eaten 
the salt of India, and what else could 
he have taxed but his salt? He has, 
they say, not proved true to his salt, 
Who else has? Have the Executive. 
Councillors, Hon. members of tho. 
Council of State, Hon. Members of the 
Assembly? The efficacy of salt in en- 
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among its properties in modern 
Materia Medicas. The moderns say, 
it is a fib of ancients. 


UP. MINISTERS’ RESIGNATIONS 


~ Hither the U. P. Ministers are made 
of a more erascible stuff or Sir William 
Marris is more of an autocrat than are 
their, or his, compeers in other provin- 
ces. The ministers have resigned their 
jobs, and the Governor has accepted their 
resignations. The U. P. Government, 
remarks the Leader, which probably is 
in the know of things, has long since 
presenting the spectacle of not ‘a happy. 
- family. The immediate cause of disrup- 
. tion is what the Education Minister re- 
 gards an insult to him, in that Sir Dela 
Fosse, a subordinate of his, has been 
allowed to lodge a suit against cer- 
, tain officers of the University with- 
ü asking the permisson of the 
Local Government. The Governor, 
first in disagreement with the Educa- 
tion Minister, found later his way to 
accept his view and advised Sir Fosse 
to apply for sanction. The suit had in 
_ the meantime been instituted, and the 
_ Minister was of opinion that Sir Fosse 
bi ld apply for a postponement of its 
ue ing, and an attempt be made to 
arrive at a settlement if possible, out of 
t. To this the Governor could not 

d his way to agree. The minister 
ught that his position as head of the 
ment would be compomised if the 
f procedure adopted by Sir Fosse 
of being objected to as a serious 
ntion of Government Service 
ere simply asked to be dittoed 
post facto sanction. He has 
re, ० thrown up his job. The 
er has followed suit. 
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open to a self-respecting member | 
Government. A most gratifying fea- 
ture of the situation is that the minister 
rial half of Government has acted in 
concert. What was involved in the whole 
affair was a question of principle. It was 
no matter of mere personal affront. 
The slight offered was to a ministernot 
to Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 
THE AGE OF THE EARTH. | 
The following summary of the 
various estimates formed till now, of 
the agë, of the earth, appears in the 
Scientific American. It will be i 
that the latest estimabe formed, coinci- 
des with the computation arrived 
ab by the Aryan seers, which 18 abou 
2:000 millions. The latter is n 
No scientific experiment could hay: 
arrived at so precise a figure. The 
Arya rishis appear to have kept a re- 
cord of years since the time of creation. 
Just as there is no definite limit 
human ingenuity, so there is none to the 
different ways in which the approximate 
age of the world may be estimated. No 
is there any to the degree of divergence 
which may bo found between estimates 
made, by two different scientists in sub- 
stantially the same .way. The necessary 
assumptions are so broad, the uncertainty 
so great as to how much faster or slower) 
physical processes may have run millions 
of years ago than now, that no calcula- 
tion of the earth’s age can be more than 
an intelligent. guess. Indeed, many of 
the calculators emphasize this by giving 
upper and lower 1119105 which are often 
very far apart. fr 
Regardless of just how much numeri- 
cal precision may attach to pro 
estimate, it is fair to say that all estimat 
make the earth millions” of years oli, 
It is again fair to say that all of th 
are interesting, alike for ihe met 
employed and for tho result attaine 
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down the accompanying summary of the 
eminent scfentists who have attacked the 
pone the methods of attack which 
they have employed, and the results which 
they have attained. In tho bargain, we 
summarize here some of the more signifi- 
cant estimates that have been made. 


Date Name "Method Maxi- Mini- 


mum mum 
in Millions of 
Years 


1862 Kelvin Temperature 400 20 
1897 Kelvin Temperature 


and Tides 40 20 
1895 Poulton Biological 400 400 


1860 Phillips Sedimentation * 96^ 38 
1899 Geiko Sedimentation. 400 100 
1902 Sollas Sedimentation 80 84 


1899 Joly Salt in Ocean 100 ,.80' 


1909 Sollas Salt in Ocean 150 80 
1910—15 Becker Salt in Ocean 100 , 50 
1921 Russell Radio-activity 8,000 1,000 


When contemplating the earth in its 
relation to time, we might consider its 
birth as -coincident with the first accretion 
or in-falling of particles from the plane- 
tesimal nebula. But this first nucleus 
was not a planet nor can it be considered 
assuch until all or nearly all of the 
nebulous material had concentrated into 
asingle whole (Saturn is here excepted 
asan unusual condition.) During this 
process of accretion, an enormous amount 
of heat was generated by the gravita- 
tional pull on the outer surface which 
resulted in local liquefaction of the rock 
mass and its consequent outpouring in 
the form of vast lava flows. 


Up to this time the earth was in the 
embryonic or formative state. Therefore 
let us consider its birth as the time at 
which the lava flows cooled to a sufi- 
ciently low, temperature to allow the 
surrounding envelope of vapour to condense 
and fall upon the earth more or less as 
what we know as rain. 


The question of age then, in tho sonse 
we shall use it, may be approached from 


^ 


takes into consideration the rate of cooling 
internal heat due to pressure, tidal 
stability, and the disintegration of cer- 
tain rock-forming minerals. The biolo- 
gical angle has to do with the evolution of 
living forms while geologically the 
evidence is taken directly from that earth 
itself—its structure, the stratification of 
the rocks, and the deposition of the sedi- 
ments. 


In 1872 Lord Kelvin applying, Fourier’s 
theory of thermal conductivity, came fo 
the conclusion that superficial consolida- 
tion must have occurred not less than | 
20,000,000 years ago otherwise the under- | 
ground heat would be far greater than if | 
really is. Furthermore, he believed that 
had the earth solidified more than 
400,000,000 years ago, little increase in | 
temperature would now be noted as the 
centre is approached. With these two 
figures as extremes and giving the lesser 
somewhat the benefit of the doubt, he took 
9,80,00,000 years as a mean, giving this | 
as the age of the earth. Later, King and | 
Barus pointed out that owing to the © 
friction of the tidal wave, the rotation of | 
the earth is retarded and therefore slower 
now, than in the earth’s infancy. Influenced 
by these calculations, Kelvin in I897 | 
reduced the greater figure of this estimate ' 
to 40,000.000 years. i 

The discovery of radium in 1896 by | 
Mme. Curie and the subsequent work ` 
of Becquerel, Rutherford, Strutt, and — 
others in radioactivity threw a new light 
upon the working of natural forces. This 
lod 60 an attempt at calculating the age 
of certain rocks and mineral: by their 
helium content. Now it is well known 
that radium is a disintegration product of 
uranium, brought about by the radiation 
of a particles. During this decay, uranium 
changes to radium with uraniumx and 
jionium as intermediate products, and 
thence through radium A. B. C. D. E. F 
and to radium G. This last is radio load 
and differs from ordinary lead only in itge 
: atomic weight whichis less» As each of 

these changes is accomplished by expelling 
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particle is an atom of helium, it will 
readily be seen that the sum of the helium 
and the degradation product contained 
in any rock or mineral will be ths 
original amount of the parent clement 
uranium. . Given then these two factors 
and the rate of goneration of helium which 
is fairly well known the age of tho rock is 
easily calculated. Taking this method, 
Rutherford found the age of a certain 
fergusonite to be something over 
rate of decay from uranium, changed this 
estimate to 241,000,000 years. In the 
same way, Strutt found the age of Ceylon 
thorianite to be 280,000,000 years. He 
also placed the age of hematites from 
“Carboniferous and the  Eocene at 
150,000,000 and 8,000,000 years respec- 
tively, while 13 gave a figure of 225,000 
years for certain phosphate modules. 
The figures arrived at by this method of 
- calculation seem to follow approximately 
the geological order, the larger figures 
being given for the older formations. 
Large as these figures miy seem, however, 
the ages given for some minerals are still 
more startling, as for instance fergusonite 
at 10,550,000,000 years and  yttrialite 
11,470,000,000 years. It may be said 
further that these figures are believed to 
be minima, as some helium may have 
escaped. Inthe Scientific American for 
June 4, 1921, Russell presents perhaps 
the raost careful collation of all this 
material that has been made, and 
concludes that the earth is somewhere 
_ between one and eight billion years old. 


- he biological angle of our problem is 
"by far the most narrow, yet a certain 
— amount of attention must be given it in 
_ order to appreciate the vast changes that 
have been wrought in life forms during 
: past agos. When we compare the 
single-celled ameba with the delicately 
constructed and brilliantly coloured sea- 
anemone, we are appalled by the thought 
ofthe time it must, of necessity, have 
taken for the latter to evolve from a 
shapeless bit of protoplasm similar to the 
former. How then may we look upon 


man without feeling. 


| 
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-in land seas, while the onetime ocean 
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this factor ? The high degroe of Spociali- 
zation that had been reached by the 
invertebrates in ths pre-Cambrian life. 
period was noted by Charles Darwin ag 
early as 185), aud he demanded an 
enormous period of tims to bring about 
this change. In 1859 Thomas Huxley 
also asked for a very long pre-Cambrian 
life-pariod, and this demand was renewed 
in 1895, when Poulton, in computing tho 


earth’s ago from a biological point of 
view, even considered Lord  Kelvin's 


original maximum fingure of 400,000,000 
years noue too long; while G. H. Darwin 
went so far as to ask that this is mul. 
tiplied by. a number from 15 to 20. It 
would 5866111, however, that sorne of these 
figures are unnecessarily large. 
Turning now to geology, we must look 
to the earrh itself for an answer. For 
ib is in the massive layers of rock that 
form the lithosphere that we may find 
the record of the past. When the earth 
had sufficiently clooed to retain the water 
which condensed above and fell upon it 
stróama formed and began to flow. Here 
then was the beginning of erosion, the 
Wearing away of the land by tho 
water and carrying of material from the 
high land to deposit it in the valleys 
beyond. Here, too, was the beginning of 
the ocean. As time passed, the accumula. | 
tion of sediment upon the ocean floor 4 
grow to a great depth. The chemical 
action of the minerals in solution aided 
by the enormous pressure of its own. 
volume. solidified: the sediment and result 
was rock. Then came a catastrophe. 
The warping of the earth’s crust caused 
upheavals of the land In some places 
the floor of the ocean was lifted high 
above the former water level, while 
parts of the land down-wapped into great 
declivities. or synclines. it must be under- 
stood, however that these chang, is did not 
take place in a short time. On the con- 
traty, the, were of age-long duration. 
Meanwhilo erosion kept: up its work The 
newly born vallyas became the ocoan and 


caraiod away by the wind and 
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“the water tobe redeposited in other 
places. Thus, we see that the land of 
to-day was sea of yesterday and what 
is today the sea may sometime becoine 
dry land. 


Each stratum of rock, therefore, was 
at one t'me deposited from a body of 
water, and its relative thickness is an 
index to the length of time consumed in 
the process. Here and there we finda 
stratum that has not beon deposited in 
this manner, but as theso are mostly 
igneous intrusions and lava flows with 
more or less volcanic dust and losos depo- 
sits, they have little bearing on the pro- 
bemat hand. We must keep in mind, 
too, that any stratuin of rock we, 1neasuro 


18 only the part of the original mass 
which has not been eroded,away. Great 


erosion, however, is usually indicated by 
a marked non-conformity to the rock 
above, either in the character of the rock 
itself or in the contained fossils." o 


Of the primordial rock, the rock formed 
by the solidification of the original molten 
magma, wo know little. But this lack of 


knowledge is of no moment here, as our’ 


calculations begin only after this rock 
has become cold. We must thereforo 
turn our attention to the succeeding 


strata of sedimentary rock, the thickness 
of which must indicate the tino required 
for their information. It is not necessary 
to catalogue. the various strata with 
regard to thickness, as this would only 
tend to entangle a problem already 
too complex. Tho first great formation 
then with which we have to deal is the 
Archeozoic. Hero the Grenville series 
alone has a thickness of over 94,000 feet. 
Immediately following this in the geolo- 
gical scale are the garly and late Prot- 
९02010 suberas, of which there is upward 


of 37,000 feet each exposed in the rocky 


Mountain region. The seven periods of 
the Paleozoic, of which the Cambrian 
18 the oldest, have a varying thickness 
of from 10,000 to 30,000 foet. while the 
strata of the succeeding ages are some- 
What under those fingures. 
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. In all there: 


aro 64 miles of sediment resting 
upon the “basement complex. 
equivalent to a layer 2300 feet thick over 


the entire surface of the earth. 


The time required to form a given 
thickness of rock depends largely upon 
the rato at which the sediment is brought 
down by the streams. This rate is by 
no means constant but is determined by. | 
the character of the country through which 
the various streams flow, by the slope of 
the land, by the annual rainfall, and 
numerous other factors. Data compiled 
by the United States Geological Survey 
for all rivers emptying into the ocean 
give the total amount of material carried — 
in solution annualy as 2735,000,000 tons 5 
By ‘deducting from this the percentage .- 
of the more soluble salt which are held 


n solution and converting the remainder ~ 


into its equivalent volume of solid rock, 
John Phillips in 1860, placed tho age of 
the earth somewhero between 38,000,000 
and 96,000,000 years. Computing the time 
in this same manner. Do Lapparent 
has given 67,000,000 years and 90,000,000 
as a minimum and maximum duration 
of the pre-Cambrian time and sol 0 
years as that which followed, while Sol a 
in 1909 put the extremes at 34,000,000 a 
80,000,000 years. - 


LU 


Theso last considerations, dealing with — 
erosion by chemical denudation and the 
formation of the ocean, bring us to 
a second phase of the geological angle. . 
This is tho calculation of the age of 
the ocean, which as already has been 
seen, must be the same as that of the 
land. Over two hundred years ago (in 
1715) Edmund Halley pointed out that, - 
assuming a primitive fresh water ocean | 
the amount of salt now contained would yi 
be an index to its age, could sufhcient 
data be had. As these data were mob 
obtainable until within the past few years 
it remained for such men as Joly, Sollas, 
Clark and others to attempt an answer. 
Roughly, the following are the figures 
used by them. t : k 
ocean taken as gn ayerago of that given by 


m 


This HE i 


Pe 


I1 ; hb treo? ke, 


Tho total volume of the _ 


: —o e nidi 
4 


à Murray and Karstens is 302,000,000 cubic 

; miles. The weight of sodium in solution 
is 14,180—12°10 tons with 158,9 7,000 tons 
added, annually by the rivers. By the 

Na in ocean 
use of the formula -———-—-——-_—_——. 
Annual Na in rivers 

= age of ocean. J, Joly in 1899 placed 
tao ocean's age at 97,600,000 years. Joly, 
however, failed to take three important 
factors into consideration; namely, cyclic 
salt, salt of human agencies and submarine 


sali. Cyclic salt is that which is lifted 
into the air by spray from the waves 
Carried inland by the winds and 


_ dropped, later to be returned by the rivers. 
The value of this is placed at six per cent. 
_ The salt of human agencies, that 18, mining 
and chemical industries, is placed at four 
per cent. while that extracted from the 


foor of the ocean is about one per cent.’ 


By using these factors for correction of 
Joly’s figures, Becker made the equation. 
14,130 X 10—12. 


158,957 X 10—3. 


A fourth and very important factor 
working im the opposite direction must 
-also be taken into consideration. Four- 
fifths of the surface rock of the earth is 
sedimentary, and each cycle of erosion 
and redeposite has further leached out its 
sodium. It is reasonable to suppose then, 
that as time passed the amount of sodium 
delivered to the ocean grew less. This 
is borne out by the fact that while the 
amount of chlorine in the ocean is greater 
than that of the other acid radicals just 
the reverse is true of the combined waters 
— ofthe rivers. Clark has aptly shown this 
— ‘relation thus : in ocean CI 50, 4> CO2 
while in river water CO > S042 CI. 
| aking this extraction for leaching out 
| process into consideration Becker in 1915 
placed the age of the ocean and therefore 
of the earth—at somewhere between 
60,000,000 and 100,000,000 years» —— 
"Our lack of knowledge concerning tho 
interior of the earth, both as to its 
chemical composition and its physical 
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in tho way of ascertaining its age. in 
accepting King’s figures for tidal stability 
Lord Kelvin based his calculations upon 
the melting point of diabase. Now 
while we cannot dispute the assumption 
that diabase forms the basement complex, 
we know that there is an overlying couch 
of material, ranging in thickness from 84 


miles to 64 1111108, which has a melting 
point much higher. Again, Kelvin was 


in error when he accepted the temperature 
gradient of 1 degree Fahrhnheit in 50.5 
fect as universal. The work of Koenigs- 
burger, whose data were taken from 26 
nearly level inland regions in chemically | 
unaltered rock, showed a variation in | 
gradient from 1 degree Fahrenheit ih 42.4 
feot. to I-degree Fahrenheit in 60.3 feet. 
It would appear from all these considera- - 
tions that ord Kelvins maximum 
figure of forty million years for the 
apparent geological age of the earthis | 
somewhat low. 


Regarding Darwin’s and Huxley's 
demand for a vast amount necessary to 
bring about the changes in life forms it 
may be said that this was because they” 
saw evolution in the light of natural 
selection only. -Recent theories of 
orthogenesis would tend to reduce this 
time very materially. This fact has been 
shown by Hugo deVries, who in ten 
years brought about changes in the 
evening primrose which through natural 
selection alone might have required ton- 
fold that length of time. On the other; 
hand certain animal forms, suchas 
Lingula: have persisted almost without. 
change from the base of the Cambrian 
onward. 'The foundation in known faci 
18 weaker in the biological estimate than 
in any of the others. 


Aside from the fact? that figures based 
on radio-activity or the atomic disintegra- 
tion of uranium are entirely out of accord 
with those resulting from other methods 
of computation there are other reasons 
that lead us to believe them to be inerror. 
Helium does not necessarily occur With | 


2. uranium. Strutt found it in considerable 
stato, is ono of tho most serious obstacles £ : | 
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quantities in beryls containing no radio- 
active parent whatever. Furthermore 
While helium is plainly scen in the solar 
pectum, P. G. Nutting failed to discover 
Wanium,thorium or radium even in a 30foot 
‘reproduction of it. Helium is present in 
ithenebulae and hotter stars, but so far 
ithey have failed to show any trace of the 
iradio-active elements. Again, 17,045 liters 
tof helium are brought to the surface of the 
earth each year by a spring in Santenay, 
France. This, if derived from radio-aciive 
«decay would require 500,000,000 metric 
itons of pitchblend. G. F. Becker in 1914 
Ibrought strong arguments against this 
‘method of computation o ` 


A glance at the table, above will 
‘suffice to show that the only concordant 
results are in the figures taken from 
igeological data, either by measurement 
wf the sedimentary deposits or by the 
sodim chloride content of the ocean. 
While stratigraphy as a means of measur- 


ing tirne is of the highest value, it cannot 
be regarded as infallible. Certain 
conditions may have existed ;when the 
earth was young whieh make the most 
careful of calculations worthless. Moist 
and arid climates are easily distinguished 
inthe later geological periods by their 
fossil fauna and flora; but during the 
ages .previous to the carboniferous a 
eduction of this kind is difñcult .to say 
the least, if not impossible. How, then 
shall we say that the annual sedimentation 
during the pre-combrian was great or 
little ? To bring the problem of sedimen- 
tation down to our own age, we may cite 
the incident of the peat bog in Germany 
According to figures based upon the rate 
of deposition this bog is 18,000 years old 
As a matter of fact, coins were found in 
the base of it beari'g the stamp of 
Claudius Caesari ! ks 

The point of greatest uncertainty in 
calculations based upon stratigraphieal 
data is the pre-Cambrian. ; 
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वेदिक धर्म के अमूल्य ग्रन्थ । 
[2] योग-साधन-माला 1 [४] स्वयं-शिक्षक-माला। 


(१) संध्योपासना | योग की रीति से | (१) बेद का स्वयं शिक्षक । प्रथम श्राग। 
संध्या करने की पद्धति | सूल्य १॥) डेढ़ र० सूल्य १॥) S b. 
(२) सध्या का अनुष्ठान । मूल्य ॥) आठ आने (3) aq का स्वयेशिक्षक Ac यभ 
मूल्य Wy डेढ २०। 
(३) वेदिक प्राण-विद्या t e [५] देवता-पारिचय-ग्रन्थ-माला | 
(४) ब्रह्मच । सचित्र । वीयरक्षण के | (१) रुंद्रदवता का परिचय। मू२॥)आठआने 


उपाय । मूल्य १।) सवा zo । | (२) ऋग्वेद में रुद्र देवता | म्‌०॥2) दसआने 


en S 
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[२] उपनिषद्‌-ग्रन्थ-माला । (३)३३द्वताआंका विचार yadam 
(१) ^in" उपनिषद्‌ की व्याख्या । (9) देवता-विचार | मूल्य 2) तीन आने। 
मूल्य We) चौदह आने । [६] धम-शिक्षा क ग्रन्थ। d 

(२) ४ कून” उपनिषद्‌ को व्याख्या । | (१) बालकों की थमे-शिक्षा | प्रथम मागी 
मूल्य १।) सवा रु । | /_ मूल्य ~) एक आग 

aos JHA- TEA भाग 

[3] आगम-नित्रंध -माला 1 (२) बालकों की घम Mc 


(१) वेदिक-राज्य-पद्धति | मू०-) पांच आने| (3) वेदिक-पाठ-माला प्रथम पुस्तक। 


otn । ब) भ e [र aT 
(३) वेदिक सभ्यता । मूल्य =) तीन आने (१) यज्जुञअ० ३० । नरमेध मर १)एक रु ) 
(४) वेदिक चिकित्साशास्त्र । HERO) | (२) यजु>अ० ३२ । एक इंश्वर उपापना । : 


चार आने | I मूल्य ॥) आठ आने || | 
Soe साज्यं दो भ ३) यञ्ज अ० ३९ । शांति का उपाय | ¦ 
(५) वेदिक ख़राज्य की महिमा | मूल्य ॥) आठ आने | & 


मूल्य U) आठ आने | [८] 
(६) वेदिक सपैविद्या | मूल्य Wy आठ आने i | 


(७) मृत्यु को दूर करने का उपाय । (१) शतपथबाधामृत | मूल्य !) चार आते 
[3] दिक भ 
मूल्य ॥) आठ आने । ७].बदिक घम । 
(2) वेद में चरखा । सवय) माठ ae हा का र और जाए कर 
r c क्क 
(९) शिवसंकल्प का विजय । मूल्य ॥) | रहा है । योग साधन विषयक लेख भो. 
बारह आने | सब को करने योग्य सुगम रीति के 


साथ इसमें प्रसिद्ध होते हैं । वाषिक 
(१०) वेदिक धमे की विशेषता । मल्य ॥) मूल्य ३॥) साढे तीन रु» है । शीतर 


a 
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Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and noblest. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


तद्वस्त्विति मतं asa Mas च वदाम्यहं d 
भूमि प्रासाद यानानि शायनं त चतुर्विं ॥ 
प्रासादादीनि वारूतूनि JEJEJE त्रयात्‌ ॥ 
वस्तुभि निमिंतत्वा च प्रो क्तान्येवं guad: ॥ 
मयपतs 


1 

| 

AMENITIES 
भम््यांश्चापि मर्त्याश्च यत्र बसंति हि॥ 

4 

: Any substance in the cavity of whicl 


E or non-perishable ^ things 
reside is called a thing aeg. Things 


sate divided into four classes viz. (1) 


| 'eyance यान, and. (4) furniture शयन 
All these axe called aTET because they 
= Composed of TET 


भूमिस्तुद्विविधा stat गौणमंगीत्यनुक्रमात्‌ ॥ 
ग्रामादीन्येय गौणानि भवंत्यंगी महीमता॥ | 
(८) अष्टधबुश्चतुरख्ा काकणिका तच्चलुणु णं ATL 
मापचतुवंतनकं तत्पंचगुणं हि वाटिका कथिता॥ 
afaa युगशुणिता ग्राम कुटुं बावनिः श्रेष्ठा ॥ 
एवं भूगतमानं, दंड स्तेषां तु वक्ष्यते मानम्‌॥ 
मयमत० 
(b) उन्नतां प्रकृति भूमि कृत्ताहस्तप्रमाणतः॥ ` 
घनी कृत्य तदूर्वंस्थं उपानं जन्म चोच्यते ॥ 
अठिताश्चावलिदाश्च गभभूस्यनु सारतः Il 
समसूत्रा न कर्तव्याः किचिन्न्यूनाथिकं भवेत्‌ ॥ ' 
MU. शिल्पदीपक०* _ 
a) Ground is ‘classed tinder two 
heads viz. 'गोण natural and agi artifi- 
cial fields, gardens, village sites, forests 
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&c. are natural grounds and floors Ge. 
are artificial grounds. Ground, eight चन्नुः 
square is called काकणिका a sinall patch, 
four व्ाकणिका $ make one माष, four माष 
make a वतनक, five aaa make a वाटिका 
and four वाटिका make a ग्राम and 


az 


so on. 
hese are always measured in (b) 
Artificial grounds are to be made only in 
buildings. The natural ground surroun- 
ding a building is called saff and the 
ground floor of a building should be 
one hand higher than this. The back 
verandah floor, the front verandah 
floor and the central room floor should 
be each higher than the succeeding one. 


These should never be at one level. 
fami स्तंभतो mz जन्मात्स्थृप्यं तमुन्नतं ॥ 
खेचिदाशिखरांतं तु प्रवदंति quer ॥ 
विस्तार तु त्रिधा कृत्वा चतुर्था गंतदायतं ॥ 
fama गुहत्रिस्त।रं भागसेकांगणं स्मृतं ॥ 
प्रागंगणमथ श्रेष्ठं द क्षिणतश्चाप्यं गणं श्रेष्ठं ॥ 

शिट्पदीपक० 


The length and breadth of a building is 
measuréd from outside of a post to out 
side of the post opposite, and the 
distance from the top of the founda- 
tions to the  eave-board is called 
its height; some say that the height 
should be measured to the top of the 
ridge. ‘he area allotted to a building 
should be divided into three parts; of 
these the building proper or the covered 
area should cover two parts while one 
part should be open to the skies. This 
open space should be situated to the 
east or south of the building; it may be 
in the centre of the building in the form 
of a quadrangle also. 


सभा शाला प्रपारंगं मंडपं मंदिरं तथा i 
प्रासाद इलि विल्याता,,....... 


LEV LS 
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हस्त्यश्वरथयोंघानां यागहोमादि शिल्पिनाम्‌॥ 
एक शाला प्रशस्तास्याटस्तरी णां रूपोपज्ञीविनाम्‌॥ 
राक्षसे शस्त्र शाला AZ द्वारशाळा च द्वारके ॥ 
अश्वळीळार्थंकं किवा गजळीलाथकं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
दक्षिणे चाष्टभागेस्यादंगणं च महांतर ॥ munde 


To the south of the building a large 
open space should be kept for exercising 
horses, elephants etc. (b) Buildings 


are divided into seven classes viz, सभा 
i. 


Residence Halls, शाळा Sheds, प्रपा, Water | 
रंग Playgrounds, मंडप Resting 
places, मन्दिर 'l'einples and प्रांसाद Courts 


Of these the constructicn of Residential 
buildings has been described up to now 
and those of Temples and Courts will be 
described under town-planning. Sheds 
ore constructed for elephants, horses, 
carriages, soldiers or servants, sacrifi- 
ces, fire-places, artisans, maid-servants, 
or actresses or harlots; a shed for anns 
and ammunitions should be built on 
the South-West and that for the guard 
near the entrance 


rooms, 


aded वास्तुमध्ये तु मंडपं प्रथमं qu: 
चास्तु व्यास चतुभांगं मंडपस्य च चिस्तृतम्‌॥ 
सुभूषणं तं पातीत मंडपमुच्यते ॥ 
मंडपस्य च मध्येतु स्तंभंनेच प्रयोजयेत्‌ ॥ | 
द्विजवन्नप वेश्यःनां वेशिष्टयं मध्यवेदिका ॥ 
त्रिकाळ बलि zaa च पुष्यगंधादि पूजिता ॥ 
ara मंडपं चेव यागमंउपमेत्र च ॥ 
अभिषेकादि योग्यं च नृत्त मंडपकं तथा ॥ 
वैवाहिक च मेत्रं च तश्रोपनयनाहकम्‌ ॥ 
आस्थान मंडपं चत्र बलालोकन मंडपम्‌॥ | 
संधिकार्याहक क्षौरं शुक्ति कर्म खुखादिकम्‌॥ ` 
पक्वेष्टकाभिः सुधया मंडपं द्विज st: ॥ 
वेश्यादीना मपक्वाभिः शूद्राणां erage: I 
me 


THE 


In the center of the quadrangle of 
| building one should first build a H4 
which should be one-fourth of the 
lmilding in dimensions. The term मंडप 


means & thing that protects AZ the 


head from the sun or rain. In a मंडप 
mere should bs no post. Brahmins, 
Kishatriva and Vaishya houses should 


waye a square platform (with तुळसी 
pllanted in it) in the quadrangle of 
their houses; this should be worshiped 


three times a day with  flowe?s and 
oifferings. AST is constructed for vari- 
ows purposes viz (1) for serving a 


halting places, (2) for performing sacri- 
10089 (8) for coronation ceremonies,(4) for 
lancing platforms, (5) for marriage, 
friendship or thread ceremonies, (6) for 
recreation purposes, (7) for inspection of 
troops or matches, (8) for discussing of 
reaties, (9) for hairdressing, and (10) fer 
leasting parties. The मंडप of first and 
Second: class. houses should be built of 
varnt bricks ona lime, of third class 
braildings, of katcha, bricks, and of low 
class houses with grass and bamboos. 
aay मंडपं वापि नत्त मडप RAAT ॥ 


परिवारालयांतश्च कतव्यंस्वप्र माणतः ॥ 
ARZT intended for bathing or dan- 


«ing should be built of suitable dinen- 
sious within the enclosure of the 


building. ~ ° 
म्मंडपस्य पुरतो ऽथमध्य के वा जलाशयमनेक य॑ त्रकम्‌ 
'ष्टिकाभिरुपलैरलंकषतं सावगूट मुपगूढ वारिणम्‌॥ 
प्रावा तत्र कतव्या नालिकेर दलच्छदा ॥ 
atin मनुवशं च नालिकेर दलादिभिः ॥ 


E E fq तथा पत्रेद्र व्यराच्छादिता प्रपा ॥ 
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In front of the मंडप or in its centre 
should be built a cistern with various 
water connections. These water con- 
nections or apparatuses should be built 
of bricks or stones and should have the 
water carefully covered by these. 
When these elaborate works are not 


possible near the मंडप a प्रपा or water 
shed should be built of bamboos and 
leaves of palms. If bamboos or palm 
leaves are not to be had this shed may 
be built of some similar cheap wood and 
grass or leaves. 


अन्तरीक्षे भवेच्चुली सत्यके स्यादुलूखलम्‌ ॥ 

समं तंगं च विपुलं er प्रशस्यते ॥ 

"अभितो मञ्जनागारं उदी च्यामापवत्सयोः ॥ 
पानीयोष्णोदकं धाम सब प्रासाद qu ॥ 

नरशीषकवत्‌ नपस्य चुली चत॒रस्त्रादुयुसदा- 

मही सुराणाम्‌ ॥ 

चतुरापतकाविशां, परेषां इतरेषा मितरेषु सवमिं ष्टम्‌ 
अन्नागारादि मध्यांतं वास्तुमध्ये प्रदक्षिणम्‌ ॥ 
ग्रासनपानायतनं कुयात्सम्य क्तुलक्षणामियुतम्‌॥ 

र शिल्पदी पक० 


The fire-room should be situated in 
ihe north-west and the room for poun- 
ding and. grinding corn in the south- 


west. All the चुलो or fire-place openings 


should be of the same height, and 
breadth and have their tops level 
Near these on the north or north-east 
should be the  bathing-place with 
hot water arrangements, as described 
under palaces further on. ‘The fire- 
place of first and second class buildings 
should be like the head of a human 
being with a square chimney towering 
high into the sky; those of the third 
class buildings should have rectangular 
or oblong openings for the smoke TIR 
lets and those of others may be m 
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of any shape or size. Between the cook 
room and the central apartment should 
be situated the dining and the drinking 
rooms with suitable arrangements for 
the purpose on the right-hand side of 
the centre of the building. 
तरुणरविमयूखप्रेक्षणं चान्नशाळं व्यतिनत- 
ATTE वारुणा दृश्य जालम्‌ ॥ 
. o निर . c ० ४. 
चन गृहम तितु गं दुनिरीक्ध्य त्रिशंको रतितर- 
geg गं देवतागारमिष्टम्‌ ॥ 
सर्वाः E मार्गेणां तरिताः aa संसुखा: ॥ 
पूर्वस्थाः पश्चिम द्वारा दक्षिणरूथा ST EH ॥ 
पश्चिमस्थाः पूर्वमुखा उद्वस्था दक्षिणाननाः i 
E HATHA? 


The.rays of the early sun should 
enter the cook-room and those of the 
Settings sun should be visible through 
the ventilators, the treasure room 
should.be high and closed on the south 


F 
So that the rays of त्रिशंकु star should 


i be. visible in. it, and the place of 
orship should be on the north, in the 
highest room in the house. All these 


out-houses should face the main struc- 


ture; i.e. those situated on the east 
south, west or north should have their 
doors facing west, north, east and 
south respectively 

कूटशालां तरे कुर्यात्ककरी कृतमार्गकम्‌॥ 
'परिती मंडपं ढयशभागेन क्रकरीपथम्‌ ॥ 

गुह मंडपयोर्मध्ये त्रिचलुः पंच घट कराः ॥ 

क्रकरीवतमागा वा RAAE faz AATA 

पंकहस्तं द्विहसूतं वा क्षद्रमांग विशालता ॥ 

वृत: समविस्तारं IHAIA Ja प्रथम्‌ ॥ 

it(15 7 i शिह्पदी पक 2 
Sandy paths should be constructed be- 
tween the main building and out-houses 


‘ound £o th 
the मंडप also the ould -b 
age paths GP Gv oor By aes trino करण्य 


LI 


sions. Between the house and ] 
Wzq the paths -shouldbe three to six 
hands wide and these may be sandy or 
paved. Small passages should be one 
or two hands wide only. A covered 
passage should be of the same width 
throughout and should lead to all 
the out-houses from the main building 


यैनयत्कर्म निष्पाद्य' तेन ford तु तदगृहम्‌॥ 
यानियस्य स्वचिन्हानि तानि तत्र निधापयेत्‌ t 
यज्ञोपवीतं यज्ञाञ्चि यज्ञभांडच राजतम्‌ ॥ 
यज्ञोपवीतं मध्यस्थं यज्ञभां डच uf 
व्ये हेममय चक्र wa वामे च राजतम्‌ ॥ 
कामुक ताम्रजं वामे दंडो रुक्मश्च दक्षिण ॥ 
गोपुंगवं च पुरतो वैश्यानां प्रविधीयते ॥ 
बीज पात्रं हळं हैमं ताघ्रज्ञं युग मिष्यते॥ 
za दक्षिणभागे तु वामांशे बीज पात्रकम्‌ ॥ 
बीजे हिरण्ययं mm लिंगं वैश्ये च संमतम्‌ ॥ 
घन सझानिलिगं तु «nr कंचितं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
पयं क दीप शायनं लिगं विद्याट्लुखालये ॥ 
शिल्पदीपक० | 
A building should be marked by the 
emblem of that by which the work to 
be done in that building is carried m 
Everything has its own symbol and 
hat should be marked on that room. 


For example on. the room of a Brahmin 
the symbol should consist. 0 ब्राह्मण air 


qata in the centre, 23130 on the right 
and यज्ञाग्नि 00 the left. The यज्ञोपवीत 
should. be golden in colour, the 
यज्ञभांड should be of silver and यज्ञाग्नि of | 
copper.;.-on. the. room. of a a 
the. Symbol. should. corSist-..oL: 3m, 
शंख, काउु Rand. दणड placed as under; 
golden चक्क im the centre, silver KIW. on 


the left, and sore कामुक on the righ 
r ordinary men d 
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may be used. Tor चैश्य persons the 
symbol will consist of mgga, बीजपात्र 
and हल; of which golden हल should-bein 
the centre; silver बी ज्ञपात्र on the right, 
and copper: गो युग on the left; for the 
शुद्र 0.80 the same symbols. as» those of 
a3mrpare used but the हल is on the 
icht and the बीजपात्र on the left and 
गोयुग in the-centre and the बीजपात्र is of 
gold. JOns treasure room. the symbol 
will belock and key or अगल dravybolt 
and faa key or lock; on a pleasure or 
bed. room the symbol will be a TYE cot 
Aq lamp शयन bed and 
all others 

शिबिका गिलिका रथं ॥ 

स्यं दनं चैव मादीनियान मित्युञ्यते gA: ॥ 


द्विचक्र बाहो विस्तारे षट्‌ सप्ताष्ठवितस्तियुक्त ॥ 
T TIZANO 


so on for 


. Conyeyances are. 01 four sorts viz. 
शिबिका, गि लुका, रथ and eraa. शिविका 
is carried by men. Rrfg mr is drawn by 


bullocks, रथ is drawn by horses and’ 
Hach of 


स्यंदन is drawn by elephants. 
these has two wheels on the outside 


andissix to eight वितरित in length 
with details as under. Hu 


अक्षस्य qfagxqzenz दारुचे चतुरस्त्रकम्‌ ॥ 
अयः पट्टे श्च कीलेश्व ख्वशाखाभिद्व ed 
anisina? uu दासकोलेः प्रयुञ्यते ॥ 
अग्न qua तले वा तु गलिका पड्टिकांतरे॥ . 
पृष्ठे पंचागुलोत्तेचं मुखपट्टिकया gau d 

भारो भारोपध्रानं च अक्षमक्षोत्तर तथा ॥ 

कूबरः RRETA दुय पट्ट A कोलके: ॥ 


~ 


3 


0 ER. ____. 
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The breadth of these conveyances will 


be suitale to the leneth of the अक्ष १९. 


This, if of metal, will be round, and if of 
wood, square. All the parts of the con- - 
veyances will have'iron straps and and. 
bolts except the ends and the top of the 
अक्ष axle, for joining which wooden pegs 
are to be used. ‘The conveyances 
should have covers, poles, yokes and 
spokes to be fixed’ or removed ‘by’ 
putting in or removing two -bolts with 
nuts and washers 

A detailed description of these will 


come under  रथशास्त्र Road-making i 


मंच मची लिका काष्टं पंजरं फल कासनम्‌ ॥ 

पंयकं बालपयकं शयनं चैत्र मादिक ॥ 

शाकाग डश्चतिमि खः पनसो निबाजु नौ मधूकश्च ॥ 

याने शयने चेते प्रोंक्ता वृक्षा: पुराणैस्तु ॥ | 

व्यासं त्रिवितस्तिःस्यादाया मं चाष्टमि वितस्ती भिः॥ . 

समचतुरसत्रं पीठं ह्यासनमिति सायतं प्रोक्त 
उत्कृष्ठ मध्यमा धममासन BAIS शयनवट्कायम्‌ ॥ 
पूव शिरःपयकं दक्षिणमुख शयनमपि सदा कायम्‌॥ 
व्याघ्र मुग पदशयनं द्विज न॒ पयोः शोषयो सतुभशशेषम॥ ` 

फलका पयंको'वां-पविच्रित्रापित्वाश्चिका'कायोी 

शयनःविशालव्यासा तुंगा चे प्धदपडिकोःपेता॥) = 
न्यग्रोधो ढु'बरः वट पिप्पल fame च सारमयम्‌॥ 

ते सर्वेयो ग्याःरूयुःपी ठे स्मिन्‌ सवे सिद्धि करणीयाः 

. मयमत 


Furnitüre consists of nine sorts of 
things viz. मञ्च Sofa, ० मञ्चीलिका Stool, 
«ig Board, QNT Cage, फलक Bench 
araa or 'पीठ Seat, WE Cot, 'बालपयडूः 
Cradle, and शयन Bedstead:- These may , 
be made of शाक, ate, तिमिस; पनस, नि , 


awa 07 मधूक. Conveyances also may 
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' be made of the wood of these trees. 


शयन is generally three वितस्ति wide and 
eicht faaffa long. A thing which is 
square or a little longer is called पीठ or 


| आसन. All sorts of पीठ or आसन should 


be constructed like the शयन with 


straight feet. A bedstead should be 
laid with the head towards the east or 
south. A first or second class bedstead 
should have feet like those of the tiger 
or lion or deer, and other sorts of bed- 
steads may have any other sorts of feet 


| फलका and other planked seats should be 


made of the same breadth as a bedstead 
but these will not. have feet of 


as high as शयन, The planks may have 
any sorts of carvings or decorations. 
The feet of काष्ट and फलक will be 
battens fixed lengthwise. For these 
pies of furniture AMH, उदुंबर, az, पिप्पल 
and fasT may be used. The wood of 


these trees is fib for such things and 
has a natural polish and varnish consis- 
ting of their juice. ` 


fata युक्तमेवं तत्तन्नास्नाभिधानं स्यात्‌ ॥ 
aa चित्रंविचित्रं saz राज्ञां च पद्म बन्धयुतम्‌५ 
PHI । मयमत० ` 
A seat’ with the heads of lions or 
elephants decorating it, is called faar- 


सन throne. This should be very high 


eu, beautifully carved and decorated 
with many ornaments 
Detailed descriptions of these will 


. come under नगररचना, town-planning in 


रॉजवेरालय courts section 


Unt 


battens ` 
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CHAPTER XIV 
OPENING CEREMONY, 
पूर्व स्थपति रिष्टव्यः शिल्पशासत्रविशारदः ॥ 
स्थापकोऽपि JA: कत्रा वास्तुकर्म ani ॥ 
ताभ्या सुभाभ्यां प्रारं विमाने वाव्यदेव ar | 
निष्पाद्ययासमाप्तेः स्यात्त,भ्यामेवहि नेतरैः ॥ 


शिल्पदीपक० ` 


येन यत्कर्म चारव्ध मादो तदवसानके ॥ 
तेनेव निष्टितं कर्मश्रो खौभागम्यायुरेधनम्‌ ॥ 
तस्याभावे तु तत्पुत्रः शिष्यो वा तं गुरु पटे॥ 
लिखित्वा नन्नियोगेन सब कर्म समाचरेत्‌ ॥ 
मयमत० 


When a man 
thing, he should first select an Engi- 
neer who in his turn should also select 
his Assistant, or the owner of tho 
building may select the _Assistsnt 
These two should supervise the 
building from beginning to . end; no 
other person should ever be entrusted 
with it. Any thing is propitious if it 
is in charge of one person from the 
beginning to the end. ‘he person who 
begins anything should be responsible 
for it up to the end. In the absence 
of the Engineer or his Assistant his 
son or disciple should draw his picture 


- on a cloth and then should. carry on 


the work-in its presence. In short 
the building should be carried on and 
completed according to one system only 


सिंचितासिचितं चेवोपसिचित मिति त्रिधा 
स्त्री पंनपंसकं चैवत्रिविधं ge मुच्यते ॥ . 
इच्टिकाभिः शिलाभिर्वासिचितं यद्धनीकृतम्‌ ॥ 
कपोतादि शिरोयुक्तं यत्तत्पुंस्त्वं समीरितम्‌ ॥ 
ऐष्टिकं दारुजं eu भोगयुक्तागसंयुतं ॥ 


sited afafad भोगाभोगयुर द॒ मेष्टकेः॥ | 


F 


घनाघनांगयूक्षंढ मुपसिचित मुच्यते ॥ मयमत 


Foundatión USA 


wants to build any-. 
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नित्ये येथा जगति वित्तमनेक qeq— 
न्यःचं्रतार मधिवास भुतं सुद'स्यात्‌ ॥ 
शिल्पदी पक २ 
A building is called fafaa, असिश्चित 
and उपसिश्चित or पु Male, स्त्री female, or 


नपुंसक neuter according to the length 
of its duration. A building that is 
built of good stone or bricks, is very 
compact and has goed roof with 


gables cte., is called सिञ्चित or पु. A buil 
ding that is constructed of bricks or 
slabs with wood or lime and has 
overlaps and joints is called afafaa or 
स्त्री. 4 building consisting of wood 
and'slabs, but is solid in some parts and 
not solid in others is called उपसिञ्चित 
or नपुंसक. The best structure however 


is one that is as everlasting as. the 
moon, stars or earth, being made of 
one solid stone throughout and is 


weaker, as the number of joints and 
the use in it of perishrable materials 
Increases. 
हीनं षोडश हस्तेभ्यो णुइमानं न कारयेत्‌ ॥ 
शालासुभिन्नशालासु सं धिकमंन कारयेत्‌ ॥ 
az क्रिया हि द्विविधा भिन्नाभिन्न प्रकारतः ॥ 
असंधिकं भिन्नग्रहं ह्यभिन्नं तु संधिकम्‌ ॥ 
Marat नीचमानं स्यात्‌ श्रेष्ठानां श्रेष्ठ मिष्यते ॥ 
Agma निकृष्ठोनां कदापि न प्रयुज्यते ॥ मयमत 


A building should not be less than 


sixteen hands ine area (four hands 
Square ). Buildines of difierent mate- 
tials or structures of different durability 
should not bé bonded or joined together 
Structures are divisible into two classes 


viz, भिन्न carved and अभिन्न built. A 
- Blirueture having no joints is called fau 


i 


ee 


७४४ 


carved or monolithic, and that having 
joints is called अभिन्न built or jointed 
When there are different ways oF 
methods or proportions or -dimensions 
specified for the same thing the lower 
or weaker methods should be followed 
in low class structures and the higher 
and stronger ones for the higher class 
strictures; as it is no use using higher . 
methods or dimensions for low class 
structures. ‘I'he. life of a structure 18 
that of its weakest part 


(८) शौर्षेगुवोटेपहीनाधिका वा संधिश्रेणी 
पादहीना न fafa: ॥ 
(L) aan a .क्रपाटोद्धाटनं वापि um 


, भयदमधिकहीन शांखयोंवा विचालम्‌ ॥ 


पुरुषयुवतिनाशं स्तंभशाषा विहीनं भयद्‌- 
मखिल «uU agra: feud स्यात्‌ ॥ 
(८) काष्ठं पंचकं चाव नीतलगतं मूलं न पूर्वोत्तर 
(4) छाद्य पट्ट समानकं सुखकरं नाशाय AAA 
(८) शूर्पाकारं प्रकोष्ठं वा विकणं च -न HRA 
(f) छाया दिवा मध्यगता न maa 
( 9) संवर्धनं च requi तंथां संवरणानि च n 
aada च द्वाराणां प्रमाणे क्रियते qma 
मानहीनं न कतव्यं «der मानवघन ॥._. .... 


Fines should be inflicted for the 
following defects 


(a). Walls—1f these be heavy. at the 
bop, out of plumb, bave no proper bond 
ing, proper layers, or proper ofiseis. . 


(b) Doors etc—If these close or open 
of their own accord, be defective in 
ledges, be shaky, be short of bolts, nuts 
etc., or if the wood is used topsy tirry 
or upside down, i.e. with ils end 
towards the earth. | 

(c). Woodwork—Posts, beans, 
rafters, purling and battens or Pel 5 


vnm 
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Should be used with the bottom of the 
tree towards the earth orto the south 
or west but not to the north or to the 
east. 
(4) Reof—The roof should be in one 
plain, like a tightly stretched cloth. 
lt should not be up and down. 

(e) Shape—The shape of the struc- 
ture should be even. It should not be 
broader or longer in any place than in 
any other like a शूप etc. 

(f) The well should not be. covered 
by the shadow of the structure at noon 
or midday. 


— —— 


T 


(g) In making Additions and Altera- 
tions the intentions of the original 


FRE a 


ration. The altered structure should 
be stronger and not weaker or out of 
proportion and symmetry. 
अधनिष्वन्नगृहं प्रविश्यतत्त्वरितं नप्रविशेद्निष्ठितम्‌ 
aig निष्यन्नेमवेशितं चिरं सुरभूता दिगणाश्चरंत्यल 
तुलसि लेजर ताजनमंज रीधनवचाक पॅटोळसगुग्गुळ: 
त्रपुष हिंगुमहौष घिसघ प कुरतको त्र दै व हि. धूपराट 
ू्वेद्थुर्वा सयित्वा हिज पशुत्र॒षभां स्तर्प थि त्वाजला प्रः 
A 4 ते Mer E 
स्वाध्यायहॉयशां तिद्विजवरमुदितेस्तट्हं खस्तिवा च्यः 


पूतं कटकेह रिद्रागरुसरुषपकुष्टादिकानां वचानां ॥ 
कुडये संलेपितं तेःसह भुवि सलि लेश्चंदनस्यानुसिक्तं 
| मयमत० 
mun a structure is completed it 
र्ध not at once be entered into, nor 
should it remain unentered for a long 
| period; in the former case it is infected 
by diseases and in the latter by insects. 
A completed building should. be disin- 
fected by the smoke of तुलसी, सजरस- 


अजु qusc घनवचाक, Ws, गुग्गुळ, अपु 
हिंश, महौषधि eu and कुरबकः duly 
mixed to form a disinfecting mixture: 
Then it should be washed with the 
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decoction of हरिद्रा अगरु, ,सरूषप, कुष्ट and 
वचा. On the day before the opening, 
cattle and cows should be tied in the 
verandah of the house, the Brahning ` 
should recite verses (rom the Vedas 
pertaining to peace and prosperity and 
should give offerings at the altar; the 
walls and floors should be sprinkled wr 
washed with water mixed with sandal- 
wood and adorned with figures composed 
of inany-coloured powders, 

ग्रामाग्रहार पुरपत्तनकादिकानाम्‌ ॥ 

देयोबलिग्र हगतेषु विदिक्षुदिक्ष N 

सद्वीचतुष्क सहिते सुरमंदिरे ॥ 

श्रेष्ठे कनिष्ठ निलये ऽखिलदेवताभ्यः || nanao 

Then offerings should be given to all 
the deities of the province, town,yillage 
post, square, temple or. i. ९. all deities 
whether small or large should be’ pro- 
pitiated. 
यजमानो विशुद्धात्मा प्रणम्य शिरसा Tey ॥ 
वस्त्राणि धन धान्येश्च agate सवत्सकान्‌ ॥ 
मुदास्थपतयैद्त्वाशेषान्‌ भक्त्यातु ATA ॥ 
शेषानपि च तक्षादित्रिष्टि सर्वान्‌ सुकमणि ॥ 
. ¢ e ^ = € ` 
संतपयेद्‌ हिरण्येश्च बस्त्रेत्रांपि मनोहरे: ॥ 
विमानस्थूपिकास्तंभ दारालंकरणानि-च-॥ 
aada cast Ag प्रीत्यास्थपतयेद्देत्‌ ॥. . | 
प्रासादाभिसुखे स्थित्वा aana: neret: d | 
स्थपतेः mH ded क्लेशेन सह mud | 
G 
तत्सचं परिग्रुह्वीत सुप्रीत्या ENIRA 
HAAS 


The owner of the building should 
salute his religious preceptor with all 
his heart and should distribute clothes, 
beasts, corn, gold etc. among the 
Engineering staff and hes should give 
the plan etc. of the building to the 
Engineer. Lhe owner should stand 
opposite, or in front of, the building and 
should take charge of it with all the 


4 


MEM 


balance and #22 liabilities from the 
Assistant in charge of the work. Phe 
pllan etc. serves as a certificate of good 
work. 

अति संतुष्टमना ग्रहेश्वरो युतयो परिट्स्त्रजन 
प्रियानुगः ॥ 

sga प्रविशेत्‌ प्रधिश्यचेवं शुभवाशिः परिः 
प्पूणतणकः स्यात्‌ ॥ 

प्रीत्या प्रविश्य wx वरूजुनिरीक्षप atat 
प्पती च शय॑नेप्युपविश्यपश्चात्‌ ॥ 

सव्पंजञनोदनमथो ग्रुहिणी सू feat faaa- 
eng वलिबलिरोषमन्नम्‌ ॥ E 


निरुजा मुदिताः erue प्रतिका यश सा 
magada युताः | m 
सततं निरूपद्रवकमंयुताः पृथिवीपतिजों बतु 
t f 
रकम विधो ॥ मयमत० 
suceda मेरसखिळानि चं साधनानि feu 
eu प्रणम्य शिरसारूथ गतिः कराभ्यां ॥ 
आदाय तानि सकळूानि तदीय बाहो गच्छे- 
त्त्खक्गीयभत्रनं खज़ने; सभ्त्ये: ॥ 


The owner with great pleasure 
[wllowed- by his wife, relations and 
llarlings should: enter the house and 
sthould praise every thing in it He 
with his wife should carefully inspect 
everything in the. building and should 
siil on a sofa; after this the mistress ol 
tihe house should remove the oblations 
and the receptacles containing food 
Which remains after giving the oblations, 
the Engineer then should give a 
thenediction to the owner as under— 


" May you live in this house healthy, 
Ipleased, wealthy, adorned with glory, 
With wonderful powers, and may no 
E miss hinder your activities on 
(ear ni 
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theAfter saying so he should go to" 
his - residence with | his relations 
and servants aud should take. away 
with hin all his tools and whatever is | 
presented to him by the owner. 

Thus in these old times ib seems 
that the works were done on the 
contract system. ‘lhe Tingineer him- 
self or his Assistant was the contractor 
and they lived on the work, used their’ 
own tools and labour, and went home 
after-the building with allits liabilities 
and remaining stores had been taken. 
over by the owner. Tke owner is asked - 
to inflict fines for all bad work first 
and then to praise all good work at the 
time of the dismissal and departure. of 
the contractor and his labourers so that 
they may go pleased. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out. 
that this world is made of duels 8& 
which are complementary to each 
other. 'Phese fulfill the wants of each” 
other and tend to the welfare of the 
whole, agia inorganic and _ सरुत्रोत 
organic substances, हारिदुद्रब Plants and 
THEA animals- पुरुष male and सूत्री 
female, carnivorous मांसाशन and her- 
baceous animals धान्याशन, वणिज्ञ indus- 
trial and कृषि agricultural occupations, 

j r ^ d 
न्याय, justice and दया mercy IA object 
and ज्ञाता subject are such duels. The 
former of these are called AGT wicked 
and the latter 8T kind by ancient 
Indian authors. ven the methods 
of counting, of measuring space or time 
are different for these खुर and असुर 
civilizations. @ people coynt from 
small numbers towards the large as 
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c 
चतुविशति, measure space by hand, 
count on the parts of 108७5 प्रारभ्यानामि- 

RM = $ 
कासूल WWESHRIQSU | and measure time 
from sunrise to sunrise. ABT people on 
the other hand count from large 
numbers to small ones as twenty-four, 
measure lengths or space by means of 
feet, and count with whole fingers and 
hands and measure time froin sunset to 
sunset. Some SX measure time from 
midday to midday and are called mie 
दिन while some ABT count time from 
midnight to midnight. ‘There are 
countries and times in which the one 


and the civilizations prdominant in 
those places and times are called 
खुरसंपत्ति or असुरसंपत्ति according to the 
prominent features of the same. 
Ancient Indian authors prefer the 
सखुरसंपत्ति 10 the AFT one for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

(1) खुस्संपत्ति is ever reproduced or 
propagated and is thus everlasting and 
inexhaustible, while असुरसंपत्ति, however 
large and extensive it may be, is sure 
to be exhausted some day, near or 
remote. When the resources are thus 
exhausted the civili zation is likely to 
suffer a sudden collapse. 


E AN c Hi 5 « j A 
[D j^ ; E . í T ^e 


or the other of these two predominates . 
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(2) छुरसंपत्ति can be: 
suitable training and 
ot pairs. Nature 


improved. by 
careful selection. 
assists human 
efforts in this direction, while असुरसंपत्ति: 
cannot be so reproduced or improved 
by human efforts and nature is always 
inert or works against. human .efforts 
in this direction. 


` QUE 
Ancient Indian civilization is thus 
mainly a खुर civilization and hence we 
find that in all the branches of human 
requirements, whether medical engi- 
neering: or house-furnishing, Indian 
9 t if A 
authors specify vegetable and animal 
products more: frequently than mineral 
ones. India, as it extends from the 
top of the Himalayas to the seashore 
at Rameshvar, is also more suited, by 
its climatic and physical constitution, 
for the use of animal and vegetable 
substances. 
Here वास्तुशास्त्र or the science of 
house-building ends. From the next | 
] : ; POBRE | 
chapter प्राकारशास्त्र (he science of Cons: 
tructing defensive works begins and | 
that will be followed by नगररचनाशास्त्र | 
or town-planning. . All the ten sciences - 
mentioned in Chapter 1 will thus be 
dealt with one after an’ other c i 
extent A the whole Indian Engi- 
neering Philósophy will be covered 
in due course. x 
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^» Kenopanishad by Pt. Satvalekar—A Review. 
| ( By Criticus. ) | 


In the Vedic Magazine for October 
11922 appeared my criticism of the 
exposition of Kenopanishad by Pt. 
Satvalekar. The Pandit has, in the 
hast issue. of the Vedic Dharma, his 
Arya Bhasha: monthly, published a 
refutation of it. Not expressly refer- 
ming io my criticism, he has quoted a 
flew words and phrases from it, which 
clearly indicate what forms the target 
of the Pandit's remarks. I know that 
msa general rule, the criticism that 
mppears' in the columns ‘of a literary 
review, is treated by that review .as 
ffinal, and unless some very ^ serious 
blunder in it, calculated’ to mar the 
lliterary value of the book criticised, is 
suggested, no controversy is allowed 
on the basis of that criticism. Yet as 
tthe Pandit, as a commentator of the 
AArya scriptures, occupies a unique 
position in the Arya Samaj, and his 
writings have a far-reaching influence 
fn the religious thought of the com- 
munity T ‘crave, “Mr. Editor, the 


the audacity, ,too, to differ from the 
expositor in his. characterisation . of 
Uma, T'he 18061 8, a lady. character 
in the story of the Upanishad and has, 
88 allcommentators are agreed, some 
vollegoric.-meaning.. Almost all. ex- 
m Bitors that have - preceded Pandit 
 Babvalekar; except those that stick to 
the literal. significance of. the Puranic 
1ajes/regard.U mai as standing for Vidya 
a 


(0 क क की 


-on Shri 


Shlokas. 


or Buddhi, the pure intuitional faculty 
of man, which when advanced and 
developed, places him in communion 
with Brahman. To Pandit Satvalekar, 
however, Uma appears as representing 
kundalini, ‘a tortuous vien at the 
bottom of the human spinal chord’, as 
I put it in my criticism, and a subtle 
‘maya-shakti, ‘a very fine form of 
Prakriti,’ as Pandit Satvalekar defines 


it in his refutation. 


The objection»I made to the Pandit’s 


‘interpretation was not that he makes 


this exposition of the allegory himself, 
but that he fathers the same exposition 
Shankar-Acharya too. To 
reproduce the relevant passage from 
my criticism :— 


* The Pandit has been at great pains 
to find new meanings in the old 
Tf for these meanings he: had 
taken the responsibility on himself, we 
had no quarrel with him.’ 

The argument of the Pandit where, 
by he finds his own meaning in the 
Bhashya of Shankar, and my criticism 
of that argument, are stated as follows 
in my review in the Magazine:— — — 

'* Shankaracharya has given two 
alternate meanings of हैमवती उमा. One 
is the ordinary rendering viz., the 
intuitional faculty of golden character. 
The other is हिमबतो दुहिता, Pandit Shri 
Dhar Shastri refuses to accept the 
latter rendering as Shankara's, which 
fact excites. the ridicule of oür. present 
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expositor. "In  his- opinion | हिमवान्‌ 
stands for the spinal chord, and दुहिता 
meaning daughter is the same kunadlint 
standing at its bottom. As if Shankar 
in his attempt to simplify the meaning 
of the Upanishad had blundered in his 
exposition into still harder conundrums 


The ground on which our author bases 
his fanciful interpretation is that Seque 


happens to be a Sanskrit term meaning 
the spinal chord, while GAB is also a 
name of the Himalayas. This I now 


doubt. The grey or whitish nervous 
matter, found in the same chord, is com- 
pared by our poetic commentator to the 
perpetual snow that covers the top ot 
the highest of mountains: - More in- 
genuity seems to have been exercised to 
make plausible a rendering of Shankara- 
eharya, of which another writer doubts 
the authenticity, than -Shankaracharya 
himself could have claimed for his own 
exposition, if it is his 


For the benefit of the reader I repro- 
duce’ below the actual words of Shankar 
wherein that: illustrious ^ interpreter 
of Prasthana Trayi suggests an alterna- 
Ror explanation of the passage from 

en :— 


70७ अथवा डमा पच हिमवतो दुदिता' हैमवती 
नित्यमेव सर्वज्ञेन ईइबोण सह वतेते ति aug 
समर्था इति Beal तामुएज्ञयाम | 


.. Simply put, . the questions to be 
answered by the Pandit are— .... 


cd. Where in Sanskrit Jiterature;iis 
he spine called Himavan? . i 


MEN Where is Kundalini Spoken ‘of 


eldaughter of the spinal chord ? 
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KENOPANISHAD BY PT. SATVALEKAR—A REVIEW. 


8.. Was Shankar 
interpretation, to write a aa 
allegory, inasmuch as he represents 
what our Pandit thinks is kundalini, 
a form of matter, as.capable of realising 


Brahma ज्ञातु समर्था, for Jnanshould be- 
long to some sentient being ? 


14. Was it the intention of Shankar 
to cloud his interpretation in- further 
mystery, a mystery more profound 
than that which enshrouds the meaning 
of the Upanishad ? : 


going,’ lin’ his 


Shatkar, an . erudite : scholar of 
Sanskrit, could not have, used a. termi- 
nology which. the Sanskrit. language 
nowhere. recognises To me, the 
method of Shankar appears. to have 
been the same that Yaska employs in 
his interpretation of the verses 
of the Veda. The latter. gives more 
than one alternative. explanation of 
Vedic passages, one of which is usually 


that recognised. by the  Aitihasik 
School of interpreters. By the very 
ask. that Yask -has set , (0 | 


namely the writing of a M 
he could not favour the interpretation 
of the Aztihasth School... For. the, in- 
formation of his reader, however, 
does give that interpretation. So too 
perhaps did Shankar. Thus “may be 
dismissed Shridhar Shastri s misgiving, 
or at best: suggestion, that the “second 
meaning assigned to the verse ‘of the 
Upanishad by Shankar is an interpola- 
tion. Ours, however 18: a’ guess, to 
which we attach no critical value. ' E 
EOD 1 4 
^ For the’ ingenuity-of Pt: Satvalekar 
we have every praise. The meaning 
he has found in the Upanishadie sto 
is original, and if it: had> stood in his 
own nameit shouldhave:weflect 


great credit on the sparkling flights of 
lis exquisite fancy. Tet him only 
disown his authorities. For neither 
Sthankar, nor, too, the author of the 
Hatha Yoga Pradipika, seems to bear 
him out. His likening of the 
greyish brain-matter to the perpetual 
smows of the Himalayas is entirely his 
own. His practice of Yoga may have 
huelped him in forming these compari- 
80018, which we, by the way, relish. But 
Yoga is not literature and in the latter 
1100, we are sorry, he is at sea in his 
search for corroborative authorities. 
Neither the snakes of Shiv ror. the 
filthy habitation of Ganesh help him in 
establishing the esoteric’ meaning, he 
1108 formd, of Uma. 


In his refutation which he has 
lately published, he distorts the word 


Wma (उ, म्‌, आ) and. connects it, on 


what authority we do. not. know, with 
Aum (अ, उ, म्‌.) This, if he does not 


tiake it ill, is more fanciful than all his 
previous interpretations. 


— Itis, however, not in the elucidation 
of this character alone that “Pt. 
Satvalekar has struck out a new path. 
4Agni, for him, stands for speech, "Vayu 
ffor breath, and Indra for mind. And 
Jr Simply because  ainong- the 
10 ns; mentioned in a previous chapter 
‘of. the Upanishad, which the Rishi 
npe ioonpable of comprehending 
„Atma, these organs, come first. “The 
“Pandit should bé aware that there are 
other organs, ‘too, similarly incapacita- 
from Brahma Jnana.” What Devta 
‘the story represents, for instance, 
Eye चक्ष ? Agni would be. best 


led" for" the १8७. "Agni, however, 
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has been | identified by our. Pandit with 
speech. And what is the समष्टिरूप 
universal counterpart of the Ear श्रोत्र 
The property of Agni, again, or more 
properly its power, of which it boasts 
in the Upanishad, is that of burning. 
Does speech burn ? 


Manas or mind, as far as we have 
read Arsha literature, is enumerated 
among the organs. It is nowhere 
treated of as. the Indrtyapatt, the Lord 
or master of organs. This last explana- 
tion of the word Indrais given by Durga 
Charya in his commentary on Yask 
who, .£00, denominates, by this term’ 
Atma, the unquestioned master of the 
Indriyas.:, 1, wait to, be ‘enlightened 
on this point, by, the learned’ Pandit, ^. 


none among: his, admirers, li a 
cise his works, it is witha view, to 1 
his own mission; viz... the research - 
and the-dissemination of, truth. Like 
every. true.scholar he should recog 

that it.is through criticism: that. tab 
is sifted and literature made a medium 
for the conveyance of. right know ge. 
In his: refutation pu lished... in, 1 e 


‘An unbiassed: yotary, of. knowledge 
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that he is, he should. at once ;eschew 

thistweakness of mind. If he succeeds 

i सोह 0 ns my objections, none will 

bé^more' glad than T. In case, however, 
Ei 0 


Bins xl 


ATMA. 


he feels the force of my. criticism " 
finds some grain of truth in it, let him 
pick up.that grain and modify his. 
exposition in accordance with i, — 


zu 
$4 


eri 


७ 0७ 


"Turning over the leaves of your 
Vedic Magazine my attention was 
arrested by the heading “The Fun: 
ction of the Atma” on page 546, 
where you have reviewed contempo- 
rary thought.. The very next line 
mentioning the source of this’ oracle 
should have saved me from wasting 
ay ‘time over its .contents, but the 
pope e that the last twenty years may 
A instilled. Some inkling of the 
wisdom ~.of the. Indian Rishis into 
‘Theosophical heads. lured me on in my 
qrofitless..task.. of perusing the con- 
tents further, and. to my own cost I 
discovered. that the concept. of the 
Theosophical Atma stands . where it 
did, twenty years ago when I began 
‘10 sicken of the nonsense which “finds 
tency under thé imposing title of 
ics hia "* or Divine wisdom. My 
ह dideust "was “Completed » when I 
tid! a haeknyed quotation irom 


Los “This‘and’- 6till more ‘profuse 
s of Dr.” Besant written in the 


> 
* 


rofundities of her ‘recent: title, 
i * Qonscioüsness " which ‘had 
je igo “much ‘to! the student of 
phy withont fulfilling” anything, 
121 4*6' stock-in-trade ‘ofthe lesser 
T 89681" for spinning" Out the 
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endless yarn of articles for their 
magazines. But in those olden days 
many -of us who expected much from 
the Theosophical wisdom had not at 
tained to that supreme disgust for such 
literature which kept up a haze of 
illusion over its vagaries through its 
very indefiniteness, a haze which a 
certain type or condition of mind 
seems incapable of ever. dispelling 
through its own intellectual impotence 
or some strange hypnotic suggestion 
of its own or of others. But the final 
blow was yeb to come and. it, came 
happily for those who had been try- 
ing to study philosophy and especially 
Indian. -philosphy . with -which 19080 
phy dabbles..or rather. toys. This 
blow was. the lectures on the Introd- 
uetion .to -Yoga,. which; Dr. Annie 
Besant: delivered atone. of, the Adyar 
conventions. Happily the. writer of 
these lines; was not .present,.on this 
august occasion. But he ~ had the 
satisfaction. of reading. them... after 
their publication soon. after. | Out of 
an audience of five. or ;six, thonsand 
_(the usual number said, to be present. on 
such: functions ). how. many , did not 
gape im wonder. or.go. into, extactes 
‘over the mystic knowledge which must 
‘have poured in her admirable flow-o| 
„oratory; it. would;be difficult, to; com. 


i 
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wie exactly, but one imay dare to 
-my, that the number could ..not.. be 
muore than -half a dozen. And this 
mulf a dozen must, have. consisted: of 
«lue few in this great society who had 


wappened to have read the Yoga 
ainilosophy of Patanjali with some 
-ure.. Which of these felt a wonder 


amd awe at the marvellous audacity of 
lue venerable lady in pouring, through 
hie torrent of her eloquence, ideas which 
mover occured to Patanjali or. which 
wiere in utter contradiction of his 
Jlhilosophy, and which felt a wave of 
Amutterable. disgust sweeping through 
their minds at. such a. performance 
is; diflicult to guess, but their faculties 
must have been well nigh paralysed 
by the psychic shock thus administered 
and had it been. customary for ebjec- 
tions to be invited and criticism, 
which has been out of the . question 
im the face of such an oracle, it is 
doubtful if this shock would have 
left them the power of making, any 
ciriticism.. One thine is sure, that 
the remaining four or five thousand 
mine hundred ninety five must have 
uctually or nearly shed tears. of 
udoration at the marvellous wisdom 
uttered, reminding one of 
varicature of a Theosophical audience 
Which appeared in the pages of, that 
incomparable humourist the London 
Punch where in छा] audience listening 


ito Esoteric Buddhism as Theosophy. 


Was parading about in its early years 
Was represented with, ears too long and 
ea to resemble those human. In 
act it was an audience consisting 
entirely of donkeys. For the benefit 
of those who are too serious-minded 
9 appreciate this Punch-humour, it 
Would bo necessary to point out one 
or two things which will strike any 


v very. old: 


१४४ 


one, who has paid even.a passing. 
attention to Patanjali’s Yoga system. 
There are numerous gems in j 
lectures which would reveal the; psy: 
chology of 'Pheosophic discipleship 
which is supposed to convey the wisdom 
of the Rishis and Mahatmas living 
beyond. the Himalayas and elsewhere 
to. the still humbler Chela and aspiran 
but there is one crest-jewel (shitomani) 
which. has clung. to my mind and 
which the operation of years in whic 
1 have been trying to unburden my. 
mind: of Theosophical “ Truths” has 
not succeeded in wearing out. And it 
was. this. That there dre , states 
of Consciousness in — Asampragnata 
Samadhi. Anybody who has occup: 
ied himself with Patanjali must know 
that there are two great divisions, of 
Samadhi in Patanjali’s Yoga system, 
and these divisions.. have: not been 
challenged or... superseded, by the 
writings of any. other Indian thinker 
One is Samprajnata Samadhi, and the 
other Asamprajnata Samadbi. To the 
first belong the states and operations 
of inind— Chitta Vrittis or ,Buddhi 
Vrittis or Pratyayas or notions of the 
understanding, as the term implies, 
which the objects of knowledge whether 
in the. shape of gross external 
objects or. subtle objects, or "sense 
organs or the mind or understandin 
itself, or even the Atman or Purus 
which is pure consciousness Or sentience 
or awareness, and whichis the true 
substratum of the subject and hence 
called the subject also, become perfectly 
illuminated and completely known 


being reflected in the buddhi or under- 


standing to become. As it is she has to 
content herself inspite of her ambition 
to the contrary in becoming the Guru 
of such Indians only as fre really 
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ignorant of the fundamentals of their 
own religious philosophy. And so the 
venerable lady has to find a consola- 
tion in politics which partially at 
least fulfils her ambition. But some 
of her old admirers still wonder if 
she has found in politics what she 


- has most probably missed in Theosophy 


The highest reach of this Samadhi is 
the knowledge of ^ the discrimination 
between Purusha or Atma ànd Budhi 
or understanding, or satya 
usha as b hey also call them technically. 
And thereis said to be no 
and further knowledge than this at 
all. When this Samadhi becomes per- 
fected, then the mind. and understan- 
ding begin to cease their function 
for they have fulfilled the dual object 
of the Atman that is bhoga and 
apavarga, (that is experienc and 
emancipation) which comes through 
this knowledge. ‘Therefore the mind 
is made by its own force to resolve it- 
self into its nature, and only Sanskariis 
remain behind, which do not imply 
any state of knowledge, and the 
purushd which is pure knowledge, and 
consciousness or sentience or aware- 
ness, asa substance and not as a 
property of some substratum, remains 
isolated and established in its own 
essence or form called Swarupa. This 
state 18 like that of Moksha or eman- 
cipation, and while the Purush is thus 
established in its own form - Swarupa 


i 
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pratishtha—the mind remains in s 
later ^ condition ' of ^ Sanskaras and 
impressions or to be more accurate 
the latent germs of its being. 'l'hat is 
why ‘this is called — Asamprajnata 
Smadhi, in which nothing remains as 
an object of knowledge or consciousness. | 
"his idea Of Yoga as also of Vedanta 
and Sankhya—it is common to these 
three systems at least—was never 
grasped by Dr. Annie Besant, other- 
wise her book on Consciousness which 
deals with’ the subject somewhat in 
the seuse of empirical psychology of 
the west, would have been. rejected by 
even herself as a more or less materi- 
alistic work which it, to a great extent, 
really Had her otherwise brilliant 
mind grasped this Indian idea which 
has yet to revolutionise the western 
mode of thought, she could have 
become a real teacher of Indian wisdom 
which was not her lot 


I5. 


Those who are supposed to be them 
selves Yogis or disciples of Great 
Yogis, as Dr. Besant is said. to be, 
should have uo ditticulty in explaining 
the mysteries of Yoga. But if they | 
betray an ignorance of even the fun: 
damental and elementary truths: of 
Yoga which are clearly stated. in the 
current books, if can point io one 
conclusion that they are either deg 
luded themselves or are + deluding 
others. " 
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SIME THOUGHTS ON THE SHUDDHI MOVEMENT. 


(From the religious point of view) 


(By Pr. DHARMA DEVA 


By the grace of God a new awake- 
nine has, taken place in the Aryan 
(Hindu) community. To-day the whole 
community has shaken off its lethargy 
aind has begun to realise the necessity 
ptt organising itself. Whatever may 
hee said against the Shuddhi movement 
iti has been set on foot with great 
viigour and zeal. There cannot be the 
least shadow of a doubt that it 4s quite 
im accordance with the injunctions of 
enr Holy Scriptures. . 'l'he most re- 
markable injunction of the Vedas that 
should always be borne in mind by 
ewery follower of the Vedic Dharma 


is: to aim at aryanising the whole world. 
Hiere is the verse from the Rigveda 


with its Enelish rendering. 
इन्द्र वश्रन्तो अप्तुरः कृ्वन्तों विश्वमार्यम्‌ | 
अपघ्नन्तो ALIEN: ॥ ऋण ६ । ५३ -। ५ 


Eyer expanding your soul force, 
putting to flight all the evil qualities 


burning the whole world into Aryas 
ead an active life. ‘This I believe 
ibe correct interpretation,for that word 


ig 
if 


sez is certainly used for sou? and the 
word अप्तुर means active. It 


clear that a very great responsibility 
1165 on the shoulders of every adherent 
ofthe universal Vedic Dharma. He 
must not be contented with leading a 
pure noble life. He is duty-bound to 


is thus 


increase the moral as well as the 
mumerical strength of the Aryas or 
moble men. It is after so many 
centuries that the followers of the 


SIDDIANTALANKAR.) 


Vedic Dharma aré to-day awakened to 
a consciousness of their duty in the 
matter. In the Puranie age to cross 
the ocean even for the sake of- propa- 
gating our noble religion was. regarded 
88.8 sin. Was that the case in ancient 
days?  Isit not stated in. the Bha- 
wishya Purana that Kashyap and Ianya, 
two well known sages of their age, went 
Lo Egypt and after performing due 
purification ceremony took into the 
old of the Universal. Vedic Dharma 
several thousands . of the Mlechhas ? 
[s ij not a fact that some of the 
Mlecchas of Egypt, thus teclaimed sby 
ur sages, were given ihe status. of 
Brahmans and were taught the Vedas ? 
Tf there is any one among my readers 
who doubts the truth of the statement 
let him give a little thought to the 
following verses which’ we come across 
in the Bhawishya Purana— `a: 


मिश्रदेशोद्भवा म्लेच्छः; काश्यपनैव शासिता: | 
संस्क्ृताः शूद्र वर्णन, ATA मुपागता; ॥ | 
शिखासूत्रं समाधाय, पठित्वा वेदमुत्तमस्‌ | 
यज्ञेश्व पूजयामासु देव देवं शचीपतिम्‌ ॥ | 
We qo ३३ २०-२५ 
These verses quoted from the 


Bhawishya Purana may thus be trans- 
lated into simple English :— 


The Mlecchas born in Egypt and 
taught "by ,Kashyapa were raised” to 
the status of Bramana from Shudra 
class after the purification ceremci y 


was over (संस्कृताः) They be an to have 
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sacred hair (Sikha) and also sacred 
thread. ‘hey studied the Vedas and 
began to perform the Vedic sacrifices. 
This historical event recorded in the 
Bhawishya Purana may speak for itself. 
No comments are needed. It may 
clearly show what sort of religious zeal 
were our ancestors endowed with. 
Similar cases of reclamation or Shuddhi, 
as it is generally known, are recorded 
in the same Purana about Kanva and 
many other sages. 'lhese.records are 


enough to throw some light on the 
antiquity of the Shuddhi movement. 


A very remarkable verse in this connec- 
tion is quoted from the Skanda Purana 
which runs as follows :— 


विशुद्धि याचमानस्य,यदि यच्छन्ति नो द्विज्ञाः | 
कामाद्‌ वा यदि वा क्रोघात्प्रद्धेषात्मच्युतेभयात्‌ ॥ 
PACMAG पापं, सर्वेषां तत्र जायते ॥ 


It means:—If the Brahmans refuse to 
‘purify a man who is willing to be recl- 
aimed, then the sin of murdering a true 
Brahman overtakes all ot them whether 
176 refusal is caused by lust, anger, 
malice or the fear of excommunication 
„on their part. One thousand and one 
. authorities may be quoted giving tone 
_to the Shuddhi movement, but I need 
not lengthen the article by so doing. 
One thing more should always be taken 


© into account. Though.the Veda enjoins 
* upon us to put forth our united efforts 


. in order to aryanise the whole world, 
it also asks usin equally unmistakable 


3 ES | = 
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terms to look on all inen with a 
eyes irrespective of their caste, creed 
and colour. 


मित्रस्याहं चक्षषा सर्वाणि भूतानि समीक्षे 
मित्रस्य चक्षुषा समीक्षामहे : 


That is what the veda says. 


Jb is clear therefore that io hate 
those who belong to other religions or 
who do not 8ee eve to eye with us ou 
religious and social matters is quite 
opposed to the teachings of the Vedas. 
What the Veda means to say is that we 
shouldsregard all persons as our friends 
and then should endeavour to make 
them  Aryàs i. e. to ennoble then 
because by so doing alone we can. dis 
charge our duty towards our : 
beings as friends. ‘he Shuddhi move 
ment carried on in this religious spir 
is certainly in perfect harmony wit 
the Vedic teachings, but if it is the out 
cane of hate and revenge, it cann 
cominand the genuine support of truth 
loving, religious-minded people. We 
must guard ourselves against the mer 
thought of increasing our numer! 
strength or of carrying on the n^ 
ment with political considerations. Wf 
must carry on the movement not 
cause we bateany religion or comm 
ty but because we love our religion a 
honestly believe that every thir 
necessary for the harmonious develo 
ment of mankind is found in our Ho 
Seriptures. 


" PEL VEDIO BMAGAZL4ND LUI JUNG 4४०४८ kád 


THE WAY TO VICTORY. 


(By VEDA Vyas.) 


In Sukta 50 of the 7th Kanda of the 
lMharva Veda there occurs the follow- 
ling verse :— 


हृतं मे दक्षिणे हस्ते जयो मे सव्य आहितः | 
गोजिदुभूयासम*्जजिद्‌ धनंजयो दिररयजित्‌॥ 
अथव० ७1५०1८ 


To us the meaning of this verse 
appears to be :— 


Let action be in my right hand, then 
wictory will be in my left. May I be the 
wwinner of cows, winnet of horses, 
winner of wealth and winner -of 


‘gold. 
_ Shri Sayanacharya has understood the 
words कृत and जय to mean two different 


casts of dice, two tricks of the game of 
gambling. That Sanskrit Dictionary 
supports this interpretation as well, 
iis no doubt true. In the whole Sukta, 
tthere is mention of dice and gambling. 
'Wo Whitney too;however, who bases his 
ttranslation mostly on the commentary 
of Sayana, this interpretation does not 
sappeal as apt. The former cannot 
thave lost sight of the relevancy of the 
meaning, as far as the mention of dice 
rand gambling in the whole body of 
‘the Sukta, is concerned. Whit- 
'ney's translation of the verse is the 
following :— i 
My winnings in my right hand, 
victory in my left is placed; kine- 
winner may J be, horse-winner, riches- 
winning, gold-winner. 


Whitney had before him the com- 
mentary of Sayana and yet he differs 


from him in his rendering of the verse, 
Why 80, he does not state in his notes. 
A probable explanation seems to be 
that the casts of dice, or two tricks of 
the game, can not by any straining of 
the idiom be placed, one in one hand 
and another in the other. In another 
place, too, in the same hymn, Whitney 
has rendered krt as winnings. Does 
this rendering improve the sense of 
the verse? With winnings in one 
hand, and victory in the other, the 
verse remains as destitute of sense and 
as far removed from Sanskrit idiom as 
in its rendering by Sayana. To us the 
purport of tha whole hymn seems to 
be a subtle denunciation of gambling, 
which term in its wider connotation 
stands for all sorts of undertakings 
and transactions, wherein success is 
determined by chance. A comparison 
is instituted between such transactions 
and those requiring labcur of hands, 
The latter are declared as far "superior 
to the former. There is in some verses 
a play on the word Aksh अक्ष 
which means both dice and organs of 
sense and action. In the hymn we 
are discussing, the latter meaning 


seems apparently to be implied. छु 
means action. अतिदीका the most skilled 
player, one who has attained extraordi- 
nary excellence in playing tricks 
of the game is said to win 
प्रहा ८.” en destruction. The name 
of the gambler is sat which accord- 
ing to Nirukta means one who ruins 
one's self. Diplomacy om political 
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science, too, is in a Verse, where supre- 
macy i$ Sought amongst kings, hinted 
at as a Sort of gambling, Idiom supports 
this shade of meaning also. Keeping 
these suggestions in mind, one. finds, 
! while reading through the hymn, a 
very nice sort of subtle satire, directed 
against gambling, enlivening the whole 
piece. ‘Lhe hymn sparkles. with ex- 
quisite sense as every piece of poetry 
should, while in the interpretations as- 
signed to it either by Sayana or Whit- 
ney, the prayers appear to be simply 
versified non-sense. 


In the name of the cow does Raja- 


ty to seek unity with Mohammedans. 
The appeal coming at this particular 
moment, when the work of reclamation 
. of hitherto . non-recognised Hindus, 
|! whom Islam had claimed, of course 
|" against their will, as its followers, is a 
broad hint, though not expressly stated 
as such, to stop the Shuddhi campaign. 
The leader of the Congress majority 
pictures to himself a torrent of blood, 
which the fury of incensed Muslims 
will, on the occasion of the-Id—, draw 
out of kine, if for no other reason, to 
avenge at least the wrong that the 
Hindu is doing to the spread of. Islam. 
Ts the picture a picture of facts ? On 
the score of cow-slaughter, the Sahib is 
the greater culprit. The fault of the 
Muslim is that he in his misguided 
eagerness to provoke Hindu, feeling, 
which he regards anti-Moslem, kills the 
‘cow in a manner that makes bis action 
public. - The able-bodied cow ‘that is 
his property be feeds and loves. With 
th old animal, emaciated by age, his 
 eontment is ab a par with ‘that of the 
18 aa fhe Hindu silently disposes 


THE WAY TO VICTORK. 


gopalachari appeal-to theArya communi-. 


COWS, . i 3 
punishment. The culprit is ordered 


' the animal cc-agmbitinshorfionersit Hawe 089०) Bre} by 


rupees, little bothering whither | 
doom that the bargain has signed, leads 
the dumb creature. In his heart of - 
heart he is aware of the fate that , 
awaits it. only he shoves off the idea.. 
Will this psuedo-complaisance | 
him to greater merit as a humane 
being ? Islam, in India, in its over.. 
z2alousness, perhaps, as an anti-Hmdu _ 
creed, is a little more guilty of this in- - 
humanity, than in other countries, | 
Persia and Turkey for example. ‘The 
main part, however, of- the cow- 
slaughter, that is responsible for 
denuding India of its wealth in miloh 
cattle, is the daily quantity of beef and 
meat of other descriptions required | 
for ration supplied to the British | 
soldier in cantonments. The Veda 
says, you will win (the life of) cows by | 
dint of ‘right-handed’ action. Covert 
hood-winking attempts at changing the 
spirit ofa cow-eating community will 
only defeat their end, as soon as the 
pressure of a temporary exigency which 
alone can make a conniving concilia: 
tion successful, for the time being of 
course, is taken 
heart of those that kill cows. Make 
them overtly Arya, and then they will 
cease to kill cattle. Demonstrate to 
them’ the .economic: good. of presery- 
ing cattle. Teach them the lesson 0 
humanity, of kindness towards animal 
Tell them the very resolve, the attitude 
they assume when they become cow- 
protecting, or for that matter cattle- 
protecting, elevates them. 2 
The Veda denounces the killing ol 
horses with the same severity, tha 
it employs towards the killing 
Both actions incur capita 


shot, literally, pierced with le 


3 Foundation US. 


did 
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z[lorses, too, are to be saved bythe same 
sort of means that help in the protec- 
joon of cows. 7 


Dast of all is mentioned the acquisi- 
ticon of wealth and of gold. These come 
-ff themselves, when the right hand is 
active. Penury. is for the idle. Not 
m much the protection of your 
‘rreasures against thieves and thugs 
vill avail youin making you wealthy, as 
will the mastery of an art accompanied 
by the readiness for toil. Any the 
mreatest amount of money lent out on 
interest stands the chance of being lost. 
The transaction is no better than 
gambling inas much as the money it 
brings is acquired without exertion. 
Whe shastras declare the food offered 
boy one. whose dependance for subsis- 
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? 
tence is solely on interest as impure 
unworthy of being accepted. A little. 
interest is perhaps necessary nin the 
interest of trade. Only when the 
practise is carried to excess, when 
interest becomes the living of an indivi- 
dual or of a community, it saps the 
strength of the latter, and instead of a 
gain becomes a ` perpetual and ever 
recurring loss, economic as- well as’ 


commercial. The gospel-of the Veda 
is the gospel of action. It 'prohi- 
bits any sort of gambling, unless 


activity of the organs itself becomes a 
game under the same head, as in the 
last verse of the hymn, where अक्षाः 
i.e. organs are exhorted to give a 
profitable game, फलवती द्यू वं, it appears 
to have become. 


AM I A DOCTOR? E en 


From morning till evening, with the 
exception of a few hours at noon when 
गा. take my. meals T keep sitting in my 
Cofiice in wait for some patients. 1 go 
«on reading some big-sized medical book, 
sapparently absorbed in it, but looking 
‘askance from the window of my shop 
“to see when a patient turns up And 
"whenever I see a patient is coming 
how Tat once cover my anxious face 
with.an air of serenity and dignity. 
_ The patient st:ps in and takes a seat. 

fT ever become a doctor of repute, 
n will never offer any chair to my 
Patients, It is below my dignity. 
ISSUES: are after all inferior beings. 
My patient sits and I look at him 


(By “४9100 .) hn र ah 


him from head to foot and at once ask 
him. “ What is your complaint please?” 
Out comes the answer :— Cough, 
doctor !’ And after some brief . pre- 
liminary questions, out comes the 
doctor’s stethescope. After a thorough 
examination the case is diagnosed 
to be that of Phthisis. The patient is 
informed that she is suffering from 
simple cough and is given much hope 
and encouragement while a nice pres- 
cription is handed to her with all the 
necessary «directions. à 
The patient very respectfully and 
modestly takes some money out of her 
pocket and puts it on the doator's table 
The doctor, formally refusing it once, 


ith an absorbimgo. adiendiguovecly Hafer coke Raidi e hinat with a little - 
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nod of the head, a smile anda‘ thank 
you." 


The patient again enquires about the 
method of taking her medicine and 
diet and leaves the doctor's office. 


Free or paid consultations go on and 
the doctor goes on changing medicines, 
trying one after another, but to no 
efiect. To be on the safe side, the 
doctor whispers the graveness of the 
case to the patient's relatives and 
friends. They also give up all hope for 
the patient and begin to look anxiously 
at her. They say looks convey more 
than words. The patient reads the looks, 
thinks herself bas ‘and slowly and 


steadily progresses towards the eternal 


goal of all those that live. 


The day comes when we hear her 
relatives weeping, crying and beating 
their heads and we quickly understand 
what has taken place. Some-body in- 
forms the doctor that his patient is 
gone. The immediate and sympathi- 
sing reply is ‘Poor soul ! this is what I 
expected. I informed her relatives. I 
tried my level best, but really the case 
was incurable. Poor India! All is 
due to poverty. The only real 

remedy is Swaraj. 

The patient goes for ever. Sleepsa 


sound and uninterrupted sleep. But 
what has she left behind? The pen 
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AM I A DOCTOR ? 


trembles to write — Phthisis in her rela- 
tives. 


As a doctor my duty is done. I have 
got my fees and given consultation. 
This is quite  profession-like. I 
am a business man. I have sold my 
sincere and sound advice. Iam a 
Vaishya. But I have heard some 
where from the Arya Samaj platform 
that doctors are Brahmans. Accor- 
ding to my reasoning, I am a Vatshya 


O God—a great gulf between a 
Brahman and a Vaishya ! The idea 
confuses. My head becomes heavy. 


I become dull with vacant looks in my 


eyes. My peace of mind and sleep are 
gone. This gulf is nothing but 


‘ done of money ? Is it wrong to love 
money ? Don’t Brahmans love money ? 
Don’t they even cleanse utensils for 
the sake of money ? Are they 
Brahmans ? Oh. No. 


Great God ! I have sinned. I am 
not what I ought to have been. I 
ought to have wept with the patient. 
I ought to have smiled with her. I 
was her Family doctor. Did I ever go 
to her house and inform her about the 
method of leading her life instead of 
dragging it ? What did I do to save 
her relatives from that scourge. of 
humanity—Phthisis ? Nothing. Am 
I adoctor then ? No. I am only a 
Vaishya ! 
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GLIMPSES OF DAYA-NAND. 


Not all forms and conventions did 
Wayanand detest. As a reformer of 
society, a founder of a Samaj, not of a 
Wada, i. e. ism, he was conscious of the 
sociological value of ceremonies and 
rituals. As for the fulfiiment of its 
spiritual character the human soul 
requires a human body, 80, too, does 
ithe spirit of a society — we use the term 
inot to denote a section but asa synonym 
‘of humanity, the difference of points of 
‘view requiring a difference of terms 
` ——require, for its realisation,in fact, 
‘a body of forms and formule? Tò the 
ordinary intellect, conception of the 
abstract is a most difficult task. Minds 
the most subtle visualise ideas 
through concrete forms. Sociology 
isa science meant pre-eminently for 
the advancement of the minds of the 
masses. Its chief aim is to knit the 
common people together, so that in 
weal and woe they act in concert. 
And what stronger bond for this 
purpose than the ceremonies and rituals 
that form the physical and concrete 
aspect of religion ? The higher philoso- 
phy in its abstruse abstractions is for 
the advanced few. ‘That for the 
many the door of the unearthly bliss be 
not barred, sociologists—-—the Arya 
rishis, while performing this function, 
appeart ous to have assumed this role 
—have devised yajnas and sanskaras 
The mantras on which yogis meditate. 
in a state of trance, in absolute seclu- 
` Sion from the world and its sensations, 
the yaj man recites in the performance 
of his household ritual. In the Gita 
the difference between the two process- 
88, both of which Krishna styles yajna, 
has been very succinctly brought out. 


one who is at the last stage of his 
existence. In the other stages the 
forms remain. The Sanyasi cuts off 
his yajnopavita, the thread pinding him 
with yajua. dear यज्ञोनोपनेह्यामि. By 
this higbly symbolical act he steps out of 
the world of symbols. What.: Dayanand 
condemned was the multiplication of 
inane and inert forms that had by the 
clumsy burden of their very excessive- 
ness clogged the progress of the spirit | 
they embodied ? ‘The abstract notions 
they represented were concealed behind 
the multitude of details that defeated 
the very idea of representation which 
to fulfil its purpose, must cover ouly 
the broad features of the abstract presen 
tation. . Too much imagery, instead 
of helping the poets' expression, makes 
his lines mystic and cumbrous. Jf 
mistifies his very notion. - 

Dayanand sanctions forms only so far 
as they are necessary for the realisation 
of the religious spirit and to make reli- 
gion a collective concern of the commu- 
nity. In individual concentration the 
process to be followed is that of elimina- 
tion of forms. For communal concen- 
tration, on the contrary, a concrete 
centre meditation is indispensible. Here 

the path is that of प्रवृत्ति Parvritti, 
attachment. You seek the world and 
with it the forms that compose it. 

This will demonstrate why Dayanand 
condemned idol worship for the purpose 
of personal prayer, prescribing for it’ 
secluded Samdhya while congregations, 
says he, ‘should meet to perform deva- 
yajna which term connotes all the 
collective performanees of the Samaj 
Sanskarvidhi, a book of ,titual was 
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E in the Formless is for the Sanyasi, 
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compiled to guide these 
In it symbols and formulae find abün- 
dant prescription. “People ignorant of 
this fundamental difference between the 
two sorts of duties, viz. personal and 
. social, point out an . inconsistency 
between the injunctions of the Swami 
under the two heads. Lhe inconsistency, 
if any, is an evidence of the deep 
sociological insight that the founder 
of an all-sided human Samaj possessed. 
When you meet, you meet in body, 
when you withdraw, you withdraw to 
be bodiless. | 


MILII. 


"ug WARRIOR. 


church militant. -His followers regard 
the epithet as a. compliment rather 
than as a denunciation of their Society. 
Of all réligions Hinduism is thought 
‘to be the most peaceful. Divided into 
80 many sects it has a wonderful power 
of accommodating them all. With 
non-Hindu religions it never bothers 
‘itself. Fhe latter are ever busy -pro- 
selytising Hindus, and thinning day by 
day the-ranks of the followers of the 
-Veda. Hinduism, regards such rene- 
gade members of ile community as so 
many men and women fallen beyond 
‘reclamation. $ 


garded to be a racial group: rather than 


Wisdom, the Hindu .has allowed his 
scriptures to be treated historically, 
E > tegetically, linguistically, as it has 
| ‘suited the whims of the individual 
interpreter to treat- it, This supine 


ceremonies. 


Dayanand is said to have founded à, 


‘characteristic that the religion p. 


So constituted Hinduism was Te: 


‘a religious dispensation. Regarding 
the Veda as Divine Revelation, : 
Apaurusheya  Jnan, Superhuman - 


indifference on the: part of the Hindu. 
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has resulted in his own "m 
that his, of ali’ communities in th 
world; is. the’ on that has no mission, 
no culture, no message for humanity. 
llis religion he has to borrow. 


Not so did Dayanand view his re- 
ligion. ‘he Aryan faith, to him, was 
a dispensation divine. It was the 
primitive, and therefore the 
revelation from Heaven. What the 
adversaries considered its rawness was. 
to Dayanand, the very ‘evidence of. 
the perfection of his faith. For know- 
ledge divine can know no cancellationjno 
change, no evolution. What were 
regarded as later rehabilitations of 
the once antiquated obsolete religion 
had made no new discovery in the 
realm either of morals or of spirituality. 
They had on the contrary led to a 
strife of sects, a War among communi | 
ties, which stuck, one to this accre 
tion, another to that—local temporary 
conventions devised at the time. 


His deep insight into the history of his 
community had made Dayanand consel 
cus that in the past his religion had bee 
a missionary faith. Of divine dispen: 
sation this is the oue  indispensibl 


by God must find its following. 
ought to propagate itself. Addressed 
to the whole humanity, it. should 
attempt to. cover the. confines of th 
whole human fainily. 


Led by this feeling Dayanand pro- 
ceeded to.change the religious attitude 
of the whole Arya race. In total 
concurrence with none, he believed 
in bis heart of hearts that th 
sects that composed Hinduism, ba 
yet s common = - They 
all derived their fundamentals from 


EN: 


ithe commandments of the Veda. 
 JEach sect professed to be so derived. 
THe, therefore, caught hold of that 
common denominator, and sought to 
treduce to it every fraction of the Arya 
community. His was a bold vision, 
but he was convinced that the vision 
was right. Through fighting alone, 
fighting with the Hindu rival sects, he 
could evolve Hindu harmony. And 
when his own community was made 
cone, it could be pitted against all non- 
AAryan churches. 

Not that he was prejudiced in favour 
mf the Aryan faith because he was 
thorn in that faith. If that consideration 
lhad weighed with him, he may have 
{taken up the cause of one of the 
sects of Hinduism, for he was. born 
In one. It was far easier to join, and 
lhelpin the spread of, one ofthe ex- 
listing creeds, Aryan or Non-Aryan. 
IHad he been ainbitious, he could have 
established an entirely new creed which 
this followers may have named after the 
ambitious apostle. His church ' was 
meither one of those existing, nor, too, 
«quite a new dispensation. He was a 
ffollower of the Rishis of old, and 
et, for his time, the founder of a new 
ichurch. 


_ He had to wage war, on the one side, 
against the whole Arya community 


which was at the time sunk in deep 


urAtyan superstition. On the other 
side there were the non-Aryan churches 
preying on the effete Hindu. ‘The 
. latter, complaisantly helpless in the face 
Í the non-Arya, had life enough to 
resist the attack of a fellow-Arya. 
He could condemn him, ostracise him, 
| checkmate him,.in short render his 
E — — at reform null and void. For 
internal strife,for fighting against itself, 
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wer? 


Hinduism was yet strong enough. The 

Non-Hindu it could not check." 
The Hindu it would not allow to ad- 

vance. Dayanand knew, self-defence 

and self-reform would proceed hand- 

in-hand. He, therefore, set his hand to 

both the missions simultaneously. 


A combat or two in Shastric learn- 
ing, into which Dayanand entered with 
his powranic adversaries, we have al- 
ready had the occasion to describe, 
At Kashi there took place a right 
historic battle. While preaching else- 
where, he had been confronted with a 
vyavastha of the Kashi alumni. Every- 
where the latter were cited as authorities 
in religion. Their learning was reputed 
to be great, and their opinion had the 
same weight with the commonalty, that 
citations from shastras had with Daya- 
nand. Dayanaud determined to attack 
pauranism in its strongest citadel. 

He was alone when he reached 
Benares. According to his wont he 
gave an open challenge to all the 
pandits there, and began, by a series 
of lectures, his usual denunciation of 
idolatory.^ Now Kashi is known to be 
a city of Idols. Every.little stone in 
the town is regarded an incarnation of 
Shankar. On any side you turn, you 
are confronted with a temple in which 
a number of images are lodged. The 
criticism of Dayanand was  unsparing 
His commonsense logic went into the 
hearts of his hearers. His harangues 
were largely attended, and. the revolu- 
tion they brought about was so great 
and far-reaching that the alumni, who 
had for genturies enjoyed an undis- 
turbed repose, were for a moment 
shaken in their asans and gaddis | 


"Those who had viewed the atrocities 


of the Mogul and the Pathan with 


— | 404 
* 


+ 
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non-chalance, rubbed their eyes with 


wonder now that their reputation for 


Shastric erudition was at stake. 

The Raja of Kashi arranged a shast- 
rarth, a religious polemic, at which 
he was himself to preside. The rishi, 
sitting alone, with only a loin-cloth on, 
while before him were arrayed all the 
notable scholars and men of religious 
repute of the literary Athens of India, 
clad in the gorgeous colours of their 
various sects, was a spectacle to arouse 
tha wonder of gods. What transpired 


at the meeting may, tothe lay 
reader, prove nothing easier than 
an Egyptian heiroglyphic. Those 


versed in the Arya shastras can alone 
follow these learned polemics. At a 

point in the course of that debate, a 
paper purporting to be from a scripture 
was handed to the rishi who began. 
forthwith to examine its contents. The 
pandits, who had all the time been on 
the lookout,found now their opportunity, 
and clapping their hands declared that 
they had silenced the rishi. The Raja 
joined the insidious game and the 
assembly dispersed amidst shouts and 
disorder. For the ruffians the time 
was opportune to assert their roguish 
instincts. They threw about filth and 
brickbats, but some inscrutable destiny 
kept the risht safe. That his adversaries 
indulged in this inenviable frolic was 
proof incontrovertible of the "ss 
moral victory. His logic was answered 
with brickbats. In the field of shastras 
the collective learning of Kashi had not 
been his match. 

‘This as regards the opposition that 
Dayananda had to meet ‘with at the 
hands of psuedo-Aryas. His mission, 
however, was not simply to reform 


Hinduisu. In the Arya fold there. 
— bad-arisen reformers and saints without 
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number. Wach had, according to j 
Stamina, given the dying community 
one more short lease of existence. He 
had made a reform here anda reform 
there, and had by dint of ; 
pushed the wheel of the community s 
few steps further A. section of the com 
munity had accepted his creed in its tor 
tality while to the rest,the spirit he had 
breathed hath served as a leaven. The 
inequality of the progress that the two 
sections had put forth had led to a 
further division of the society. One 
more sect had been added to theal 
ready large number of Hindu sampra- 
dayas, isms. 

Dayanand addressed his app 
humanity at large. Gara 
Make the whole world Arya: 8 
the commandment of the Veda. 
tradition, recorded in the hi : 
literature of the Aryas, was a (९811101) 
that corroborated that statement of tht 
Arya mission. Dayanand, therefore 
made it a plank in his platform t 
criticise, and where necessary, 
denounce non-Aryan faiths. 


Shastrarthas like that held at K | 
had been taking place in India from 
time to time. In their intensity 
volume they may have been inferior 
that won*by Dayananda. Viewed, ho 
ever, from their qualitative aspect the 
belonged to the same category. Th 
controversy arranged at Chandpu 
however, was in the history of Indi 
extending over ne smaller a period tha 
that which had intervened since 
days of the Mahabharat was uniqu 
A Sadhu of the Arya community he 
taken the field against Christian fathe 
and Mohammaden Mullas. The coni 
versy had from E first been desig 
to last for at least three: days. - 


L4 


{Nulla and the father had, however, been 
0) completely discomfited the very first 
luy thai on the second no vestige of their 
meanpments was to be found in that 
idcinity. Ib was for the first time after 
ong that a warrior of the Arya faith 
wd routed the combined armies of 
Inristianity and Islam. The beginning 
1 Arya aggression had been made. 
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The beginning was auspicious. To the 
eternal credit of these Semitic faiths 
it must be admitted that their follow- 
ers introduced lesser acrimony into the 
debate than did the Pauwranics. No 
untoward event ever occurred in Daya- 
nand’s polemics with the representa- 
tives of these faiths. Of this, however, 
later. 


Spiritual Nationalism of Rishi Dayanand, 


( By Pn.JT. L. VASWANI, M. A. ) 


"The Arya Samaj:--its seed,ot strength 
iin Rishi Dayanand. 


"There was in him a power, a shakti. 
[e compelled attention in his days. 
lee will, I believe, challenge the world's 
ittention in the coming days. His life 
xd message have a world-value. 


iA dynamic personality his. A centre 
‘forces, this Rishi of modern India. 
iis strength was in his Brahmacharya 
md I believe Brahmacharya must 
come the basis of our New Education, 
ew Social Order, New Politics, New 
mtionalism, New Civilization. Anci- 
nit India's greatness was in this:— 
udia was a brahmacharz Nation. 


Wrahmacharya means literally: — Pla- 
ing at the feet of God. Ancient 
mdia strove to place the fruits of her 
mlture and civilization at the feet of 
trod. Today the nations,—and India 
MOre, perhaps, than many,—have surr- 
nidered themselves to the senses. To- 
ay more urgently, perhaps, than before 
ae nations need the message of 
* acharya. . 


Two thousand years of Christian era! 
Two thousand years of “ progress,” you 
say. This “ Progress" is a Dance of 
Death. This “ progress” is bhoga. 
And Civilization's future is not in bloga 
of the senses but in the power, the 
shakti of the Atman, the Ideal 


The modern age i$ conspicuous for 
three achievements : (1) scientific re- 
volution (2) industrial revolution and 
(3) political revolution (a) Scientific 
Revolution :—You have steam and 
electricity. You cross the ocean 
quickly. You travel in the train with 
speed. You have motor and cables. . 
The wireless brings you messages from 
great distances. By means of the tele- 
phone, New York speaks to London 
across the Atlantic. Whata revolu- 
tion achieved by science ! 


And yet mere science may only prove 
a destructive force. Nations, today, 
drop bombs from aeroplanes over poor 
villagers; The Nations have learnt 
the art of destruction,—from science 
Mere science may be no better than a 
monster ready to slay. Science has 
brought in complexity, has created à 
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heavy environment, beneath the burden 
of which the higher life of 1197 may be 
' stifled. Science has multiplied our 
| physical powers. But these powers 
muy be used or abused. Science must 
be disciplined by Brahmavidya, by 


with the Soul. This message gave 
India in the long ago. This message 
|, was reworded by Rishi Dayanand. 


(b) Industrial Revolution :— The 
modern age is an industrial age. 
chines make possible production on 8 
large scale. But they, also, dehu- 
manise lite. Look ,into big cities. 
Many machines. But the man is sub- 


ordinated to the: Machine. Much 
wealth. But there are in it the 
groans and tears of the poor. There 


are slums. There is appaling poverty 
in the cities. The cities areas gates 
of Hall. Hence the need, again of the 
ancient. message. You have it in 
the Gita—'' They who cook for thems 
solves alone feed upon nothing but sin." 
r You have it in the Rig Veda:— 
“The man who eats by himself re- 
—  gardless of others’ wants only heaps 
upon. himself sin. after sin." Make 
monéy,—says the modern man. “But 
share it with .the poor,'—says the 
Ancient Wisdom, 9 ib 


ora tur f 

(c) Political. Revolution :—There 
is a cry for self-government every- 
where. And political changes of a 
radical character have.taken place in 
civiliz-d countries, except India. The 
dominat cry of the Age is :—freedom. 
Freedom ——is a holy . thing”. But 
Freedom must not mean bate, murder, 


war. The Nations of Europe bate onei: 


nother today. Hence the need, again 
0000009204 Tur Freedom is for the: 
“service 


knowledge of the Atman, by fellowship . 


Ma-' 


OF RISHI DAYANAND. | 
Nationalism has not helped Europe. . 
It will not help India. Let our Nations 
alism be charged with Reverence for 
Humanity. To love India is not to. 
hate Europe. Build rather in this 
ancient land an International India. 
So may India give her Meseage to the. 
Nations ! i 

The Message became a Flame in the 
heart of Rishi Dayanand. A Fire 
burnt into his soul. Love is not with- 
-out a consuming Pain: Dayanand loved 
India. It pained him to see India in 
bondage, With a Flame of atmashakti 
within Mim, he moved from place to 
place to bear witness: to.:the Aryan 
vision. He died, a martyr to:the vision 
and dream of Aryavarta 


Piteous, to-day, is the Nation's need 
of men with something of his Flame in. 
their heart ! Worse than wickedness 
is inertia, is laziness. It is Hell; Into 
such a Hell is Hindustan to-day. For 
her people are.still content with paper 
resolutions and paper schemes and pub: 
lic speeches.  Ifer people have not yey 
awakened to new relations with In 
are not yet prepared for what Got 
wants of them, Action, Yajna, Sacri- 
fice. There is a story of a little s 
Her country is invaded. She gets the 


news. Shé prays to God to give her 
strength to serve her Nation. She 
goes to. her mother. “Bless me, 


mother," she says, “for I go”. ‘Whither 
wilt thou go" ? the mother 
leaving me, my. only child "? - is | 
go,” says the girl, ^to where the Spir 

of my Ancestors call me. I go to tend 
the wounded on the battlefield.” Sh f 
gets her Mother's blessings. And on 
the way to the Battlefield she repeats 
dimer: one Mantra, the one prayer = 
“My life, a sacrifice to Thee, © Lord! 
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Rishi Dayanand's life was a sacriflce 
iio 800... Will the Day come soon 
when India will have in different 


ithe Flame Divine in their hearts, with 
“This 


ithe prayer upon their lips : 


life, a sacrifice to Thee, O Lord!" ? 
In that Day will be the glory of India’s | 
resurrection. And a Ressurected India 
will give what the world needs,——a _ 
Message for the healing of the Nations.” 


HINDU-MOSLEM RELATIONS IN BENGAL. 


(By Basoo ROMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE M.A.) 


Ibeg.to draw. the attention, of the 
meader to. certain serious events in 
Bengal,as I hear,they are making whole- 
thearted efforts for the organisation and 


- consolidation: of the Hindus. In Bengal 
tthe Hindus are so hopelessly timid that 


munity, for fear of 


i 
E 


ithey dare not move a finger in the direc- 
ttion of the reclamation of lost Hindus 
mr of organisation of the Hindu com- 
the . powerful 


MIusalmans. But the latter do not 


hesitate to make attacks on Hindu men 


and women or on Hindu religion, when- 
ever it suits their.convenience. About 
tivo months ago, a party ot Hindus, 


Who used to sing religious songs in the 


| 
1 


streets of the town of Faridpur in East 
Bengal, 


IMusalmans, without the Hindus utter; 


ling even a word of protest. There are 


many such incidents happening every. 


mow and then in Bengal, and in most 
places the ‘weak and cowardly Hindus 


isilently put up with them, lest even 


‘Yerbal protest should bring worse things 
Uponithem:: Direct and indirect conver- 


_Sion-of Hindus into Islam is of frequent 
Occurrence in East: Bengal; 
are "patriotic Hindus, brave" warriors, 
 Whóse' heroism, asa rule, consistsin 
E bsusing the Government, andpropiti=: 


And-there 


were. mercilessly beaten by: 
: homilies, of peace 


ut 


interest and honour. oni 
This is the condition of Bengal—— 
peaceful Bengal, whence a “leader” 
went to the Punjab to curse that provin= : 
ce for the Hindu-Moslem troubles. In 
the opioion ot that great leader perhaps | 
the fault of the Punjab Hindus lies in 


ating the Moslem-at, the cost of Hindu 


their: attempt to defend their life and 


honour from Moslem attacks, while in : 
happy Bengal. the "patriotic ‘Bengali 


"Hindu will suffer himself to be kicked and 


cudgeled and spat upon by his Moslem ii 
brother and quietly and silently allow : 
Hindu women. to be outraged by the 
Faithful. Consequently there is no. 
Hiudu-Moslem NNI d ws 
8 uted Hindu leaders can preach _ 
so her reputed H1 900 ts Punjab EE 
dus. | i 
Jf one were. to write a history of the. 
Hindu-Moslem events that -usually take , 
place in Bengal, but are hushed up for 
various reasons, it would shock outsiders . 
and teach them the value of the Hindu- 
Moslem “peace in. Bengal. T sball give ' 
ons striking example. EC 
At the Bengal Provinoish Gane nce. 
held’at Jessore in the last Easter Holi- . 


days; a Bengali Hindu, in the course.of, 
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his speech had the temerity to say that 
there is no sanction in the Hindu 
Shastras for the current caste system, 
nor is. there any such sanction in the 
Koran. At this, a pious Moslem delegate 
rose up and said that it was improper 
for a Kafir to take the name of the 
. Koran, 80 the Kafir must withdraw his 
words and apologize. The Hindus 
dared not utter a single word in protest 
and the poor Hindu speaker was com- 
pelled to apologize. Yet, all the fire- 
eating Hindu heroes of Bengal were 
assembled there for the purpose of 
winning Swaraj. Your famous Shyam- 
sundar Babu, the liberal patriot Subash 
- Chandra Bose, and other great heroes 
7 were there. Ido not" menn any dis- 
- respect to these great men; but I simply 
. point out the significance of the incident. 
_ lhad it from a reliable friend, who was 
_ present among the visitors, 


P... 


= . An Urdu paper of Calcutta published 
a series of articles on the reclamation 
of Malkanas.. The name of the paper, 
as. far as I remember, is “Asar-i-Jadid” 
It called upon Musalmans to try to 
bring back’ the Hinduised Malkanas by 
persuasion, but, it added, if persuasion 
failed, then it would be the duty of the 
. Musalmans to kill these perverted 
Moslems according to the laws of Islam. 
T have heard of no Hinduof Bengal 
' daring to utter a single word of 
protest against this outburst of 
Moslem fanaticism. - 

Recently, prominent Moslem N.C.O, 
leaders, like Moulvi Ekram Khan, 
Peer Badshah Mian of Hast Bengal 
and others, have issued a circular in 
which they have violently ° abused 
Swami ShraddhaNanda for his reclama- 
tion work and threatened terrible 
revenge on the Hindus. This fanatical 


TARANEH NAG DUJIALIUNS IN BENGAL. 


sheet is being circulated among Musal- 
mans for the purpose of exciting them | 
to violence. Our fearless Hindu N.0.0. 
leaders have wisely shut up their 
mouth, while the other party are 
preparing for our destruction. | 
Let the world know the value of 
the apparent peace between Hindus 
and Musalmans in Bengal and let 
outsiders. learn to appraise the wise 
counsil of a Bengali Hindu leader; 
who travels far away from Bengal to 


preach Hindu-Muslim unity and 
brotherhood ! 
In conclusion, I would earnestly 


press upon your attention the urgency 
of Arya propaganda in Bengal. The 
very idea of Hindu brotherhood, solid- 
arity, and self-defence is absent here. 
The Arya Samaj should come and show 
the way of salvation to the dying, 
drooping and cowardly Bengali Hindus. 
There is no cause for despair. Who 
knew the Congress and cared for it thirty 
years back ? Who ever dreamt that 
Semi-Musalmans can be Hinduised ? 
Similarly, if few Bengalees care for the 
Arya Samaj and its ideals now, the 
whole of Bengal may rally round its 
banner a few years hence. But work 
must be commenced at once ; otherwise | 
the vocal but timid and Moslem-ridden - 
Hindus of Bengal will be lost for ever. 


I do not mean any ill-will to the 
Moslem ; but I want that in every thing 
he should give equal rights to the Hindu 
and regard him with sincere esteem, 
and not as a natural prey. 

The message of Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha was not widely circulated ; there 
is no hope from the Bengali Hindus at. 
the beginning. If the mission comes, 
then it will create its own field and will 
surely succeed. 
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PUBERTY ; ADOLESCENCE ; VIRILITY." 


Till he is fourteen years, a boy's 
development is marked by nothing 
unusual. After that a mysterious 
period begins. Stare straight into the 
eyes of a boy of fifteen—you will read, 
through them, a language written on 
the sheets of his heart. His looks are 
no longer vacant as they used to 
appear when he was a child. He talks 
through them, and sometimes, very 
eloquently too. Fain would ७ young- 
man conceal the loud outpouring of his 
pent had the eyes not betrayed it 
all. 


Corresponding to this mental change, 
the changes in the physical life are 
nota few. All these changes, beginn- 
ig at fifteen, hurry up their comple- 
tion before the age of twenty-five. 
Shall T call it a period of mystery—for 
It is nothing if not that ! ‘Twenty-five 
minus fifteen, then, is the period of 
the development of mysterious creative 
powers in the body of man, 

Physiologists divide this period of ten 
years into two parts— Puberty and 
Adolescence. 


Puberty marks the beginning of the 
changes. In boys the upper lip, the 
chin and the pubes are covered with 
hair, the voice grows powerful by the 
merease in the depth of the lyranx 

and sexual organg undergo further 
development becoming capable of 
producing fertile semen. In girls the 
period is marked by menstruation or 
monthly course. But this is only 
a beginning of youth-— the raising of 


(By PROFESSOR SATYAvRATA SIDHANTALANKAR.) 


109 
the superstructure still requires 
plastering and cementing, Years 


should be allowed to pass before the 
building could be made use of. The 
appearance of puberty is not enough 
for entitling a youngman to contract 
marriage. Says Dr. Cowen in the 
Science of a New Life, “The greatest 
error in fixing the present age for 
marriage arises from taking the arrival ` 
of puberty as the proper time, it being 
popularly supposed that when this is 
present the woman is capable of repro- 
duction and ready for marriage. This 
is a fallacy, for marriage should be 
consummated only between a physiole- 
gically perfect man and woman. “Now 
when puberty first shows itself”, adds 
the learned doctor, “the osseous part 
of the system is not fully grown, which 
implies..........that the reproductive 
element is not fully grown.” 


The time following puberty may be 
termed . Adolescence, though puberty is 
only the beginning and adolescence the, 
end of one and the same period of life 
extending over ten years, from fifteen. 
to twenty-five. After puberty, which 
generally covers a period of two or 
three years, one bas to wait for eight 
years or more, to lay by some physical 
and mental capital to one's account, 
without which bankruptcy is bound to 
be at a near run. ६ 5 

But fifteen for the beginning olf | 
puberiy end twenty-five 107 the close. 
of adolescence is not a hard and fast. 
rule Human life is elastic. These 


oe mi by A Chapter out of the author's forthcoming publication” ^ entitled 
"Confidential Talks to Youngman on Sexual Matters. 
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periods can be quickened or delayed 
and largely. depend on the food one 
eats, the dress one wears and the life 
one lives. Climate also is a very 
potent factor. A life of hardihood in 
a village unsoilied by the evils of 
modern civilization tends to postpone 
the early appearance of puberty, 
whereas riches and luxuries, unaccom- 
pained by the restraining force of selt- 
control, hasten to make a man of a 
little child. 

. Precocity is dangerous. "lhere must 
be something wrong with a boy who 
is  over-promising. ^ Early sexual 
development is a.sure indication of an 
early decay. Let your child grow but 
let him not grow before his time. 
Parents and teachers can never be too 
eautions in this respect. 


“But whatis the cause of all this 
change—the cause of this sudden revo- 


lution in the body and mind of man— 


what, in short, is the cause of Puberty 
and virility ?” 


To understand it. one must under- 
stand something about glands. 

The researches of  physiologiots 
have lead them to believe that the secre- 
‘tions of glands are potent factors in the 
making of human mechanism. There 
‘are salivary glands in the mouth that 
go on secreting all the time and the 
cessation of which will make life 
unbearable by the troublesome feeling of 
a dry mouth. Gastric glands in the 
stomach form another secretion. The 
Liver, Pancreas and ‘Testicles are 
> These secretions are 
assigned their proper function—some 
digestive, some lubricating, . some 
 excretary, some reproductive and some 
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.glands-with ducts but there 8180 


Formerly physiologists were = 
only with such glands as poured out 
their secretions upon some.suríace of 
the body, interior (like mucous 
membranes) or exterior (like the skin) 
They also knew that such secretions 
were carried inside or outside the body 
by the secretary or excretary ducts— 
for example, secretary ducts of the 
liver and excretary ducts of the sweat 
or tear glands. Urine, sweat, tears ete, 
are excretions. If retained in the body 
they are harmful. Saliva, bile etc., are 
secretions which serve a purpose in the 
economy of human nature. Both pass 
through small ducts issuing from 
glands to the surface (interior or ex- 
terior) where they have to act. 

With the advance of Anatomy some 
other structures were discovered in the 
body which bore a striking resemblence 
to this structure of duci-glands. Thy- 
roid in the neck, and adrenal in the 
abdomen whose funition was still um 
known, had no ducts whatsoever,but re 
searches showed their structures to be 
like other glands and this led the physi 
logists to enquireasto their true natur 
“ What had hitherto prevented classt 
fication of thyroid or adrenal as glands, 
says Dr. Donis Berman in The Gland 
Regulating Personality, “was the fa 
that they possessed no visible path 
ways for the removal of their secretion. 
So now they were set apart as the 
ductless glands, the glands witbcut 
‘ducts, as contrasted with the glari 


normally equipped with ducts.” a 
This was the discovery. There ar 


glands without ducts. The 8601610 
of the former are carried tbrcugb duets 
and are therefore called External ; the 
secretions of the latter are car 


wf 
* 


swiihout ducts and therefore are called 
Tniernal. Something more. Physi- 
xplogists found out that there were 
silands that formed internal secretion 
wily, such as, thyroid and adrenal; 
ह॥॥ ९78 were glands that formed external 
Beecretion only, such as, salivany aud 
gastric glands, and there were also 
"lands that formed both the secretions, 
mternal and external, such as, liver, 
wancreas and testicles. 

The psychical and physiological 
jhanges . manifesting themselves at 
yuberty are due to the internal and ex" 
seernal secretions of the testicles. * It 
will be better understood by examining 
pases Of castration which consists in 
ihe removal of the sexual glands. 
Take two calves of the same age and 
pedigree. Get one of them castrated 
umd let the other grow in his natural 
sexual development. One year will be 
more than enough: to bring the 
liifferences between the two into bold 
relief, The uncastrated animal with 
xis gigantic body, formidable strength 
mid fiery spirit presents a wonderful 
contrast to his emasculated brother 
whose neck and horns have remained 
rndeveloped, whose hair on the fore- 
11680 have grown but little and whose 
fame l oks embolden the weakest of 
mankind to use him as a beast of 
burden. 

_ The same is the case with a horse 
Ai stallion, unmolested by the veterina- 
ans knite, grows up into a perfect 
type of his race. His grand long neck 
overed. thick with bushy hairs, stal- 
att body, with flesh full. on all 
ints, tall stature with a majestic ap- 
ranco, rouse the ambition ofa 
Prince for his possession. . His agile 
motions, spirited dance and grand look! 
Does it not all look delightful ? Con- 


MEE. ne 
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trasted to a stallion is the washer- 
man’s gelding, a number of whose. 
kind run about the nasty streets of our 
cities. ‘The two have developed along 
radically different lines ; the reason 
of the strength of the stallion being the 
presence; and of the weakness bt the 
gelding, the: absence, of the sexual 
glands, and therefore, of their internal 
and external secretions 


In the harems of the Mohammedan 

kings they used to keep eunuchs, and 
whenever needed, young boys were 
astrated for this purpose. “In Italy”, 
ays Dr. Foote, "in the eighteenth 
century, about four thousand boys were 
annually castrated for opera singing 
and celebrating the mass ! Why 


Because the operation arrested the 
full development of the masculine 
voice 


The testicles ina man produce the 
masculine powers whereas the ovaries 


` in a woman producethe feminine powers 


Remove the sexual glands of a man 
and he will develop feminine  charac- 
teristics ; extirpate the ovaries of a 
woman and she will develop masculine 
characteristics. ‘The virility in both 
the sexes is the direct result of the 
production and absorption of secretions 
of the sexual glands. The greater the 
strength the greater should naturally 
be the capacity of the testicles ; the 
lesser the strength the lesser should 
naturally be the capacity of the testicles 
So much so is the fact admitted in medi- 
cal-circles that some authorities regard. 
old age as only a result of the shrinking 
of the sexual glands. . Experiments are 
being carried onin America in trans- 
plantation of the glands and cases have 
been reported where the operations have 
been attended with wonderful success. 
Not only has the removal of the testicles 
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caused cessation of the virility of a nor- 
mal man but also injections of testicular 
extracts in. impotent men have re- 
established their lost manhood. This fact 
if true, throws a flood of light on the 
old Aryan conception of the conquest 
of death through observing Brahmachar- 
ya, 107, Bramacharya, as E understand 
it in physiological language, is only the 
method of keeping the sexual glands in 
a healthy. condition. A Brahmachari 
should be taught to exercise control 
over the secretion of sexual glands, for 
thus and only thus can xormal lite be 
preserved and a premature death ward- 
ed off. 

As already - pointed: oub the 
secretion of the testicles is both inter- 
nal and external. -Internal secretion 
begins from a very young age and by being 
absorbed in the system is responsible 
fer the many changes ‘observed at 


- puberty. External secretion makes its 


B appearance late with the maturity of 


i 


r 


sperms and is carried out for purposes 
of fertilization through the complex 
reproductive mechanism. 
Internal secretion is constantly absor- 
bed into the lymph and blood. Thus it 
is carried to the brain and spinal cord 
all over ihe body, giving an indomi- 
table strength to the individual. The 
stallion became a stallion, the bull a bull 
and. the wrestler a wrestler because of 
this internal secretion. An unbroken- 
flow and absorption of it brings about 8 
harmonious develpment of all limbs and 
makes the individual look beautiful. 
Where the glands are absent or atrophi- 
ed, growth stops short, ‘Misuse 
of the reproductive organs hinders the 
proper production of the internal sore 
tion and the invariable result is a Halt 
to all physical, mental and moral growth. 


€-» 
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producing external secretion and कै 
puts a break on the constant production 
of the internal secretion—the Essence 
of Virility which, to be 
into the body, requires no effort.on 
the part of the individual. Internal 
secretion manifests itself in the form of 
sublime beauty, so very common on the 
faces of spiritual teachers and in amore 
or less degree on everybody 's facejunless 
the individual be a very dissipated one. 
This secretion tones the system by 
giving Virility and Manhood. Inihe| 
Ayurvedic systein, interval secretion 


is called WISH and external secretion 
बीज, शुक्र or रेतस्‌. - 

‘The external secretion of the testicles, 
the spermatozoa, like the internal sec 
retion, is, alter puberty and adolescence, 
constantly secreted, though in a very 
imperceptible. quantity, and carried to 
the seminal vesicles. When the vesicles 
are filled their contents (the external 
secretion) if not re-abscr bed, are empti 
ed out into the urethral canal under 
some crotic dream at the time of É 
This phenomenon is known as nocturna 


emission स्वप्नदोष, so universal amon 
boys at puberty. EE 
It should be remembered tha 
external secretion of the testes 
discharged from the bcdy in one @ 
the three ways :—( 1 ) voluntary ; ( 2) 
involuntary; (3) sub-voluntary. 
Voluntary emissions are 8९00010180 
ied with mental excitement? such 88 
self-abuse, sexual perversions, social 
vice and legal intercourse. Voluntary 
emissions may be useful only when 
indulged in marital relations with 
moderation. Otherwise they are blcod- 
sapping. Involuntary sein 
caused by mechanical) pressure on t 
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missions by. overstraining at. stools 
und emissions unaccompained by 


lireams: Such emissions are an: index 
woa diseased condition of the system 
und the complaint should be imme- 
jlintely referred for remedy to some 
ible medical adviser. Sub-voluntary 
missions are caused 
minal vesicles are overflooded. The 
»ressure. of the extended vesicles 
eets up erotic dreams to float before 
lhe mind's eye and a sub-voluntary 
mission takes place to relieve the 
undue pressure. 


Sub-voluntary emissions are very 
complex in their nature. . Sometimes, 
even though the vesicles are not full, 
impure dreams, as remnants of the 
bad impressions received during day- 
tiime through obscene literature or 
foul scenes, begin moving about in 
the mind, causing excitement followed 
»y emissions. On other occassions, 
us already said, dreams might be the 
results of the pressure caused. upon 
the vesicles. because they are over- 
flooded. Of the two the former is caused 
by an impure mind and the latter 
by a physiological condition and as 
such the former is controllable by 
controlling the mind but the latter 
sveems uncontrollable. In norraal health, 
when the external secretion [fills up 
tihe seminal vesicles and no more of 
iit can, be contained in it, the vesicles, 
accompanied by erotic dreams, empty 
ttheir contents and the emission may 
the called physiological. Any other 


ation sub-voluntary emission is 
Apatliological. 


“Are, then, the -physiological 
न useful? Should the external 
PUE ritas ica प cretion be allowed to pass .out when 
य be extended to the full?" 


j: bl I: 
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Internal secretion of the testicles (ओज) 
is naturally absorbed without any exer- 
tion on the part of man but external 
Secretion ( बीज्ञ ) can also be re-absor bed 
by Abhyas, with wonderful results, 
Of itself it won't be absorbed and will 
pass out when the vesicles become 
It is for such as these that 
wise men have advised marriage» at 
twenty-five. That is the lowest 
Brahmacharya. But that was not the 
ideal. ‘The Yogis of yore were conver- 
sant with certain practices by which 
the external secretion, which could 
give life to a new being, was capable, 
by. being re-absorbed into the blood, not 
of giving but of renewing life. “Such 
souls were called ऊध्वरेतल or Aditya 
Brahmacharis who lived a life of 
celibacy up till forty-eight: years or- 
more. The hard life of a. Bahmachari 
‘coupled with the ° spiritual training 
that. he had to undergo under the 
guidance of a Guru was compulsory 
for adults of ancient Aryavart. In 


the obscurity of the past the teachers 
of humanity laboured hard to mould 


characters of ‘young Brahmacharis. 
Their ideal was high it was the real- 
ization of the One Supreme. With Him 
before their eyes they saught their 
lessons of “ re-absorption of the exter- 
nal secretion. into the blood”, of 
which the modern physiologists are 
yet. doubting the practicability. -- 
If youngmen will understand the | 
importance of the internal secretion 
of the testes in the building of man- 
hood they will think twice before they - 
fall in the meshes of the Satan whose 
victims , they, most of them, are! 
Puberty is the time of development. 16 
isa time when you.grow rich. Vain. 
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his case—who in his temporary 
richness forgets himself and begins 
squandering away the little that has 
been given hum. All vices that excite 
the external secretion to flow are 
present among the youth of our times. 
All luxuries stimulate it. The flow of 
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the external secretion cannot but harm 
the internal secretion by exhausting 
the sexual glands. This is the verdict of 
modern physiology and of the Rishis of 
long ago. 

Absorb in yourself ओजस्‌ and aay 
and be a Virile Man. 
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INAUGURAL LECTURE TO 


THE GURUKULA UNIVERSITY. 


Delivered on April 22nd 1923. 


By PROFESSOR BIDHUBHUSHAN DUTTA M. A. 
Dr. MEHTA UNIVERSITY Prornssor or INDIAN HISTORY. 


The occasion of the present Discourse : 

— the Reader's feeling towards it: and 

sense of esteem., 

In bringing forward the first of tho 
‘series of discourses on Ancient Indian 
History and Culture that it is intended to 
. hold at Gurukula, I cannot avoid to fulfil 
the.duty of expressing my thankfulness 
and . gratitude to the gentlemen and 
parties whose noble exertion and broad 
mind and truly patriotic zeal have 
placed the subject in the scheme of 
Gurukula curriculum. I would not have 
done so as a matter of mere formality ; 
. but I find that every factor relating to this 
gives some additional value and worth 
to the subject that I have undertaken. 
I also recollect with a sense of reverence 
the circumstances that have led me to it, 


and hope to be excused, if in the course of 


the:present discourse, I happen to make 
any reference to them. | 

No one can exaggerate or over-estimate 
the scope and magnitude of the subject. 
My drawbacks and shortcomings are 
Fain would I have 
that the task might devolve on 
Still I have got the boldness 


‘that fondness often begets. 


= Choice of language: vernacular as the 
at nt i 


medium of instruction : the readers’ 
Eo, 
t 


2 
£ 48 
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A difficulty has offered itself in the 
choice of the language in which to address 
students. And although it has ‘come 
from an authentic source—— “ What 
matters it whether the words thou utterest 
in prayor are Hebrew or Syrian or 
whether ths place in which thou _seekest 
the Truth is the farthest city of the Fast 
or the West Jabilka or  Jabilsa" 
(Sana'i); and although the Imperial 
English tongue has so long boen a necessity 
—an uncongenial necessity — and served as 
an Esperanto and furnished us a basis 
for national unity and the “dawn of s 
better and more glorious day for Hindus- 
tan", the time is now up when a particulas 
vernacular of the land bearing the spiti" 
of her lifo and culture should be used ass 
medium ih al] our concerns. Hindi ha. 
already established its claim and bee 
recognised as the Rastra-bhasa—ingte- 
franca of India ; may 16 soon be turnes 
into a vehicle for our literature and scienc 
on & larger scale. à a 


No where else do we suffer 80 keen" 
and vitally on account of a foreign tongm 
as medium, as in the field of educatic 
and culture. The education that - 
imparted to children and youngme 
through a foreign language under compl 
sion, is for all abnormal and unnature 
and for most ruinous in respect » 


estranged from the natural influence of 
their own language and their own culture 
becoming more or less like foreigners in 
thoir own land. Culture ot the people, 
also taken as a collective body, does not 
suffer any the less for this barrier In 
times free from it, the culture of this land 
was much more diffused amongst the people 
in general, than inthe modern times. In 
these days also our common people who 
lie outside the range of the foreign scheme 
of educatión, are rather more advanced in 
points of some of the best elements in 
the culture of the land. 
Happily for us, Gurukula in her unique 
attempt to hold out living many of the 
ancient cultural and religious ideas of the 
country has a requisition for the most 
diffused and diffusible vernacular in India 
as being tho medium of the course of 


teaching. Ifow would I like to have 
' owned ii as our coramon provincial. But 


“conscious as I am of the urgent necessity 
and efficacy of one's own language being 
the instrument of learning, and faithful 
' tothe tradition of the institution that I 

have joined, I. will, unless for specia] 
' reasons, give out tho. discourses in the 
recognised vernacular, when some definite 
subject-matter is followed, and I find it 
sufficiently eligible. 


‘The Principal points of the Present 
Lecture :— 


Determination of a standpoint 
and fixing the Ideal: 


_ The first and foremost point of impor- 
. tance is the determination of a standpoint 
. from which to deal with the Subject. It 

isa matter in regard to which one might 
be advised rather to keep silent and not 
commit himself. But I should rather be 
= subject to side-remarks and derision for 
plain speaking and open heart, than be 
_ regarded in obscure esteem for conceited 
aloofness. The characteristic -weakness 
er strength of the profession to which I 
belong, and which serves as refuge on 
E any occasions has no special appeal for 
me, The world is tired of pedantry sand 


nt 


" 
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bonmibasticity. And if in the pursuit of 
facts which we have taken up as our duty, 
we make referenca to somo facts that hava 
led us to it, at least the lover of facts will 
excuse us for our short-comings. Y 


Difficulty of the task. 


Still it is somewhat dificult to define an 
ideal or a stand-point at such a stage ; and 
that specially with regard to a subject that 
has nocomprehensive logic to regulate. it 
But Ihave been rather fortunate in having 
a set of circumstances, that have come to 
my help. I have only taken their lessons 
tomy account, and not formulated any 
rules. I think I should clear them fo a 
certain extent. 


The Reader narrates some circumstances 
that came to his help. 


Karly drawn to the association of some 
esteemed scholars then working under the 
University of Calcutta, just. on the 
closure of the course of Bachelor of Arts, 
I came for the first time to realise a little 
bit—that there lay a way to a systematic 
course of study of the Ancient Indian Cul- 
ture ang History, under the auspices of an 
institution or university. The subject was 
wp till then mostly a matter of pursuit-by 
individual . scholars, writersor patriots. 
And thanks to the endeavours of western 
scholars, eyes of the modern world were 
heing led to the, immense treasures of 
Ancient India—her literature, art, philoso- 
phy and religion ; there has been a 
competition amongst able writers vying 
with each other in their attempt to bring 
them out to the easy reach of modern 
students : in France, Germany, England, 
America and even in Japan. What Hero- 
dotus and Ktesias learnt from hearsay 


account, Megasthenes, Daimachus and 
Dionysius observed through . personal 
experience, Arrian and Curtius Rufus 


treated out of their most praiseworthy 
historical ^ interest, the Merchant ,of the 
Periplus could not lose sight of in record- 
ing an organised trade, Fahien, Hiuen 
Tsang,I-tsing and quite an illustrious band 
of Pilgrims gaye account ‘of Jin .terms so 


eloquent in; respect of India of. the mid 
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and. later. periods of her ancient days, 
by their personal knowledge or actual 
| contact—these brilliant arrays of savants 
of modern times have done through their 
| piercing .eyes aud keen insight into the 
|  deep-laiden mass of Indian literature in 
| respect of her still earlier days. Their 
| deep learning, spirit of devotion, power 
| of research and, for most, a regardful 
| sympathy unique in its nature, have made 
|, the name of India an object of esteem for 
|, others, and of a new inspiration for her 
| own sons. India today is no longer a land 
| “typically barbarian” (Dr Graves of Ohio) 
but a land of supremely high, culture to 
which one can look for ‘peace of mind in 
this world and solace hereafter". We can 
not omit in this connection to make a 
short reference to the names of those great 
i .men to whose scholarly activities we owe 
really a great deal, and who mado further 
investigation. possible. ‘Those who walk 
in the fleld, are easily guided by the lights 
३ derived from the labours of those eminent 
|. scholars. 


A brief outline of the history 
l tno c of the science of Indian, 
s "iw Sno Antiquity. 

` he history of the science of the Anti" 
= ‘quity of India also is too interesting to 
‘escape a short passing remark in this 
1 connection. Interest in the study of An- 
cient Indian literature (by the Europeans) 
began only about a century and a half ago 
when a number of ‘Englishmen working 
as officers of the Hast India Company 


‘began the study of ‘Sanskrit out of 
administrative necessity. ^ Tho first 
amongst , them to handle °. original 


‘Sanskrit was Charles Wilkins who, at the 
insfigation of Warren Hastings (who had 
up till then had to depend on. Indian 
Pandits for thé interprétation of Indian 
Tiaw-Book), had learnt a deal of Sanskrit 
in Benares and afterwards brought» out 8 
translation of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Edd: ] story, the Hitopodesha. When the 
a fecessity for direct aecess to Sanskrit 
language was being 1616 somewhat: keenly, 
; Pp usu that gifted ‘and versatile 
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be regarded as the most enlightened of 
the sons of men came over to India: 
The Asiatic Society which Sir William 
Jones founded in 1784 marked a new ora 
in the history of Antiquity and Philologi- 
cal enquiry of the world. The task. next 
devolved on Henry Thomas Colebrook, 
another of the high officials of the Hast 
India Company, who-amidst. his multi- 
farious responsible task, found time to 
collect, with a true spirit of research, an 
incomparable mass of Sanskrit. manus. 
cripts which now form the principal 
treasures of the India Office Library, and 
formed the firs& basis of investigation by 
later European scholars. The task if 
thitherte confined would not have served 
any greab purpose; bub the work begun 
by Sir W. Jones and his countrymen 
soon assumed a distinct shape at the hand 
of German scholars who were led to it 
with greater zeal and discerning power 


and with an unadulterated spirit of 
intellectual ‘pursuit, that afterwards 
achieved wonderful results in the line 


of research and far surpassed those in 
the field of Egyptian hieroglyphies' or 
Babylonian ‘cuneiforms.’ It is not a 
matter of little curiosity to note that an 
incident of the great Nepoleonic war led 
to the wide opening of the gate of ancient 


Indian literature to the continental 
scholars. We give the account in Prof 


Macdonell’s lucid words: — 


* Alexander Hamilton (1765-1824), 
an Englishman who had acquired a good. 
knowledge of Sanskrit in India, happened 
to be passing through France on his way 
home in 1802. Hostilities breaking out 
afresh just then, a decree of Napoleon, 
directed against all Englishmen in the 
country, kept’ Hamilton a prisoner m. 
Paris. During his, long involuntary 
stay in that city, he taught Sanskrit to 
some French scholars, and especially, 
to the German romantic poet Friedrich 
Schlegel. One of the results of these 
studies was the publication by eo 
of his ‘work  *On the Language and 
Wisdom of the Indians" (1808) This 
book produced nothing less than 8 P 


cHolar who ariemgsindhiang ARAHAN cd RR Sha, anieuce of. language iby“ 
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introduction of the comparative aud the German, forthe first time, -a sysbemabic, 
mistorical method. It led to the foundation volume, the “Hindu — Antiquity.’ 
wf the science of comparative philology To these must also be added the names of 
boy Franz Bopp in his treatise on the con- Kuhn and Bentey, Max Muller, Weber 
jnvational system ot Sanskrit in com- and Rothin Germany and of Bohtlingk 
parison with that of Greek, Patin, Persian of St. Petersburg Academy, and. quite a 
amd German (1816). Schlegel’s work, list that must be linked with the account 
nnoreover, aroused so much zeal for tho ‘of the achievement in the field of the 
sttudy of Sanskrit in (8111100 that the researches on Indian Antiquity, 

wast progress made sinse his day in this 


branch of learning has been mainly due ln our own io badge ue have ILE 
to the labours of his countrymen.’—Pages 2 Rajendra Lal and 6 JOH vs BEE 
38-4 History of Sanskrit Literature. Lal Indraji, ७ Romesh Chandra Dutta and 


To Schiegel India was a “land of a Sarat Chandra Das, Mahamahopadhyaya 
exalted primitive wisdom," and ancient Shastri and : the TRIS Bi Bhan- 
Indian religion and Indian poetry “re-  darkar, to WARE offorts, we owe a great 
plete with exuberant power and light deal. A student oe Ancient Indian 
im comparison with which even the noblest History can not afford to iniss any of the 
Philosophy and poetry of Greece was bub names whose क SD 
at feeble spark ;" and ‘ihe time from which tributed so nne 228 he nowledge o 
the master-pieces of the Hindu dated the world. he result A PIN now 
appeared to him ‘a distant, gigantic, achieved we the field of he हा of 
Primeval aye of spiritual culture. while ancient India has been “wonder H ps 
Bopp in a more sober way, attempted to encouraging; but something Bore 
establish a prior fundamental relation of . tive and enlightening pen 48 d 1 2 
Sanskrit with the other ancient languages OË the futuro which, as Lrot. Oldenburg 
oif the world, and thus laid the foundation hopes,’ wil bring in ihe “explanation 
of a now phase of world-history through the of the hitherto 10 ह Phenomena 
lünguistic relation of races which became the transformation of that hie k pE ali 
tthe pursuit of the next age. In the mean- known into that which is fully DOW 
while interest of the western countries in But let us now close up with E and loo 
Indian culture, religion and literature back to the circumstances that led us to 
Went on growing : newer materials were Our humble pursuit. 
boeing brought in, newer lines of investi- 
gation opened, and never workers also 
appeared on the scene. In addition to 
tlhe ‘classical Sanskrit of „the  mid- 
ancient age of India, there was brought 
un view the archaic literature of ‘the older 
Eon Sanskrit on the one . hand, 
and the. later Pali: and Prakrit which : | कप 
embodied the (sacred) literature of the The atmosphere of the land, at the time 
Maias andthe Buddhists, on the other of which. we were speaking, was most 
—an enormous liferature on which unsettled; its air blew violent and the 
tto build up the cultuxal: history of soil was not cool. riy was difficult. for a 
WHindustan. The task was seriously yongman just out 02 college to E: 
१ ttaken up by the sagacious Burnouf in decide which sours io asks हि choice of. 
‘Branco, the ingenuous Prinseps in India . Study that was. prescribed in. ast college 
! ri devoted himself to tho deciphering of course seemed to be dull, detested and in- 
‘the inscriptions (monuments) and coins, Sipid.; he-one domingnt question that lay 
क the: Norwegian Lassen who made 32 the mind of young Bengal was—how to 
ermany his home and who wrotein best serve ihe needs of the time, the causo . 
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The problem of a young fraduate— how’ 
to best serve the cause of the country : 
that intensified through contact — 
with some high-souled personage 
of the university.—The reader 

- gives a tribute of appreciation 

: to their memory. í 
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of the Country. In the midst of the 
tumulis and confusions of the bime 
(following the Bengal Partition National 
movement), and with a mixed feeling of 
half-regret and haif-encouragement, I was 
called to the circle of the University of 
Calcutta wheiefroi I had the opportunity 
of cultivating the company of some high- 
souled friends and revercd gentlemen. 
You will excuse me if T takoa pause for 
a While and make reference to some of the 
persons to whom J owe a great deal for the 
direct and indirect influence they exerted 
in shaping the after course that I followed. 

First and foremost I should mention the 
esteemed Dr. P. K. Ray who then 
created in me an, eager desire for, and 
interest in, Education as a pursuit of life, 
as he said that the country, first of all, 


wanted a band of self-abnegating 
teachers.. The late Mr. Hari Nath De, 


with his literary achievement and cultural 
ideal was an inspiration to every one who 
would come in contact with him ; to the 
ubterly regrettable loss of the country, 
that extraordinary linguist, while still 
young in his literary endeavours, departed 
while his masterly efforts were directed to 
the ‘rediscovery of ancient Buddhistic 
works lost in the original Sanskrit and 


now to.be found only in Chinese and 
Tibetan versions. Mr. Yama kami, the 
Reader and author of the thesis ‘The 


Systems of Buddhistic Thought’ was a 
noble soul in whom I found, for the first 
time by direct contact, how the foreigners 
have learnt to esteem India and the 
Indians in the light of their past glory. 
I may also mention here the well-known 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjce who was then 
just organising the University where the 
subject of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture for the first time, (later) obtained 
a recognition and found an important place 
in the curriculum of Post-graduate Study 
Every step which 


- he then took and every measure he adopted 


"was a matter of great interest to all who, 
were in contact with the university in 
E ose days. J should also mention the 


w, 


ame of Dr. A. Suhrawardy whose very 


igh scholarly tempera meniniai pataiobiccio Ps Quad, thexmdweukhe treasures of I 
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spirit bore then a great promise, but 1 
now is feeling troubled by the ‘vanity of 
pursuit’ at the Calcutta High Court as he 
describes his legal practice there to be. 
14856 but not least I should also. name 
my learned friend from Behar, Babu 
Jaganath Prasad Panday. M. A. B.D. 
whose high attainment in Indian Philoso- 
phy made him a real * Darsana Keshari’; 
to him I am largely indebted for my first 
interest in that  master-piece of human 
culture which forms the basis of all the 
literary and cultural treasure of India. 1 
could mention quite a number of other 
friends and gentlemen to whom I am 
personally indebted on various grounds; 
but. I tink I have already tired, you with 
this some-what tedius account. But I 
make mention of these because I believe 
that we can learn more through the study 
otmen than through the study of books. 
The idea ushers for the first time that 
there lies a way for the regencration of ७ 

the country (entirely its own) in à 

her cultural revival and spiri- 
tual triumph for which 
there were immense 
resources in the 
(८१7८९८७१६८ lore. 

such circumstances it 1 
first time to me, that there 
lay a way for the regeneration of th 
country entirely its own: It was h 
cultural revival and spiritual triumph fo 
which there were immense resources 
the ancient lore. Demand for the saz 
by the turn of events, also seemed tol 
pressing. 


Under 
for the 


J remember now an incident that t 
place one day at that time as a nae 
table talk. Sir Valentine Chirole’s book. 
* The Indian Unrest,” was just out and in- 
dented from Englafád. A copy of it was oL 
the table. We looked over the title-page i 
through some pages of its conten 
There were also some books on Indiam 
Philosophy and Indian Literature on th- 


‘shelves all around close by.. 4 s]_ 


there came out the remarks “————here 
the petty thing, Indian Unrest’; but 


Tkest’—sternal. Jé is only if they could 
Ihave a taste of them”! The matter was 
amialk amongst us for many days ; and 
llater ib formed a subject of an 
econyersabion with Mr. Yainakami’s precept- 
itor the Lord Abbot of a Buddhistic church 
st Tokyo, then on visit to Calcutta, to 
which he seemed to give his sincere 
approval. 

That growing clearer through later 
study of great authors and 
teachers of modern age. 

The matter was still a passing impress- 
Won for the time being. But later I drew 
tthe lesson on the same from the teachings 
œf some of our great teachers—men who 
Ihave proved massive pillars to keep erect 
tthe high roofs of our spiritual ideal on the 
sandy and shaky ground of modern times. 
(One can easily realise how much the 
coming regeneration of this land is due to 
tthe life and teachings of the great spiritual 
leaders of the country in her dire days. 


Whrough their efforts the genius of the’ 


mld culture of India had long been operat- 
ng onthe hearts of our modern men, 
as their mind and body lay subdued under 
other influences. In the midst of all their 
miseries and distresses, the same spirit has 
ever been predominant—India in the days 
of her decline is more a land of Sankara, 
and Ramanuja, Nanaka, Kavira, Tukaram 
nd Chaitanya, Dayananda, Rammohan 
and Ramkzishna- Vivekananda, and lastly, 
of M. Gandhi and <Aravinda, than of 
Mahmud and Baktiar, Altamas, Baber and 
JAkbar or Aurangazeb, and even of Shivaji, 
Wratap Aditya, Hyder Ali and Ranjit, Clive, 
Dalhousie O'Dwayer, Dyer and Curzon or 
cof Bentink Ripon, Montague and Chems- 
Mord. ' 

vw H 

v And that led to a more specialised 

E study of tke subject. 


toa sort of specialised study of Indian 
ilosophy and Indian History and Cul- 
to, which laterly won for me, the last 
versi 14 Degrees, and Professorships in 
9 Colleges. Things might get on ina 
which otherwise might be called 
niteand final. And every one knows 
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Ties were the circumstanses that led 
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how, excepi in exceptional  instauces, 
the life ofa Professor under modern 
circumstances in this country turns 
mechanical and stagnant. Ua 

Effect of the recent national movement 

on the same ideal: How it could । 
be realised in educational field 
—the Problem. 

But yet a change was in view—a change 
that arose out of the movement that 
has passed through the length and breadth 
of the land and has shaken the roots of. 
many things that were regarded settled 
and permanent. Every one knows how 
fatally the Educational institutions of 
this country, if not all in form, in 
spirit, have been affected by the recent 
national movement. ‘lo me it also served 
as a reminder of the old ideal, concealed 
so long under the uproars of tho noise 
and number of the boys in the college pre- 
mises. ‘The atmosphere seemed cool and 
congenial and everything native to the 
old ideal. It was no time to measure 
one’s merit or worthiness for the call; 
still a ready response was delayed for a 
time with a view to have some. suitable 
occasion which being had, it was the 
educational aspect of the thing that natur- 
ally offered the greatest allurement. 
Every ono knows the difficulties, due 
specially to the peculiar mentality of the 
people, under which national Education 
recently started has been suffering. Still ~ 
to it the old ideal found itself quite in 
conformity ; and it continued to operate 
as far as it could be managed, and would 
have perhaps so continued fora period 
indefinite. It was at such a time 
that this humble. servant was invited by 
the Gurukula. 


Call to Gurukula where the ideal takes a 
concrete shape in the subject and 
finds a congenial ground for —— ^ 
execution, the ideal identified 
with that of the Gurukula = 
in the estimate of the i 
Reader. 


t ; ü 
The name wasa charm to’ me for 
years, teh ‘subject declare d' occasioned . 


~ 


i 
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a thorough revival of the past course of 
pursuit, (and its constitution has had the 
wide reputation which also accorded. to 
the same.) And in my reasoned estimate 
of the Gurukula T found almost an identity 
of the long cherished ideal of which I have 
been giving you so long and tedious an 
account. 
-So to define the standpoint which 1 
have to follow in this course of lectures, 1 
have had to give out an ideal; and to find 
that out J have, at last, been led to tho 
Gurukula. Soto me 1 shall be committ- 
ing no serious wrongs if L say that the 
Grurukul is the stand-poini that I mean to 
follow. If I have understood it well, theGu 
rukula with its back at the gateway to the 
high abode of holiness, with its face, along 
the sacred streain of the name that has 
become the syinbol of holiness, turned to 
the remotest point of the land equally 
holy, and with ils two arins directed right 
and left to the remote sides of this holy 
place, and, above all with the loftiest 
ideal in its view) js a living illustration 
of the fact that the land of the Aryas has 
a genius of its culture and civilization, 
pure and holy, that has made it what it is 
from time iminemorial, through the days 
of power and prosperity, despair and dis- 
tress—sti}] a factor of permanency in the 
history of the world. And with tho 
loftiest ideals of the anciont thoughts of 
. India in view, it is a standing assurance, 
to the people of this land, of tho restora- 
tion of their ancient virtues—of that 
‘manly and elevated | character which 
alone can achieve a future for the country 
commensurate with its glorious past." 
Indeed with the lessons of schools and 
conditions through which I happen to 
have passed, L think it a great privilege 
to be in a position to pursue the course 
in the congenial field of the Gurukula. I 
find here quite an agreement between the 
goal and t he field—the end and the means. 
. T should also think that the. donor of the 
funds that created this post could not have 
selected a better and fitter place of gift 
on the account of Ancient Culture of the 
tlio modern circumstances. 
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recess for the culture of India, the A 
atmosphere breathes the air ofits breath, 
and every inmate of the instituto js a 
worthier repository than anybody clse 
outside. I think lI could strip myself of 
the traces of the past trainings and begin 
a life afresh under its benign influence 
and prove a worthier person to bear 
the banner of the glorious past of the 
mother-land that has been entrusted along | 
with the post. 

II. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER, 
Some inherent difficulties which are bound 
eto be in such a subject. 


Now a few words about the subject matter, 
we have to deal with. Inspite of the wonder- 
ful results obtained in the fields of histori- 
cal knowledge of ancient India, by modern 
scholarship, it must be'admitted that yet 
there remains much to be explained vof 
‘hitherto. inexplicable phenomena’ and 
to be fully known’ of what is only‘ half 
known., And there are some very inherent 
difficultics. To the same standard of 
modern (scientific) research, philology and 
anthropology . have brought forth the 
result whereby a distinct stock of human. 
race—the forefathers of many a Um 
nations of the modern world—once occu: 
pied a space in the midst of a continent 
(central Asiatic region is said to havo heen 
the original home of the Aryans), which 
Geology finds then to bo a region of a se 
cond Mediterranean ocean ‘he institution 
of caste, “an important factor in the 
ethnology of India, has been held by some 
to be an. antecedent condition of, the 
reactionary rise of the Buddhistic religion, 
while tho same with * its exclusive rights 
of connubium and commensality’ has been 
taken by others to be only an after-eflect 
of the rise of Buddhism adopted by the 
Brahmins as a protective measure. By he 
yory nature any investigation into the 
past history nation : 


of a country or NY 1 
bound to meet with somo difficulties an 

can hardly» bo ‘complete, , The. difüculties 
ate due to various grounds. Lob u8. 


= 
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Whe difficulties :—(i) Physical. (ii) Psy- 
chological and metaphysical, 
(iii) Practical. 


First ofall we may. note what may bo 
walled the physical difficulties. These are 
ihe obstacles we find in the way of. ascer- 
maining the facts of historical investiga- 
Ziion owing to some physical reasons, such 
mis remoteness of ime, scantiness or 
mibsence of evidence, complexity of events 
mind the like. hen there are Psychologi- 
weal or, metaphysical difficulties whereby 
ome may beled by bias or sentiment: in 
passing judgment in favour of or against 
s«ome historical event ; or by the degree of 
certainty or uncertainty with vegard to 
tihe nature of the truth that is souglit as 
wmnderlying the facts investigated. And 
lastly, there sometimos ‘occur some diffi- 
culties which may be. called practical 
(futilitarianistic) difficulties by which one 
is apt to attend or know, with a greater 
oor lessor degree of interest, a fact accord- 
ing as it may serve more ‘Or less 
[practical purposes. (We shall refer to 
iii more in a later commont). 


Wo which must also be added the difficulties 
_ relating to object, style and method 


adopted. 


Along with those there might also be 
considered three other factors of historical 
sstudy and historical investigation, which 
involve some difficult points. These are 
three (i) the object (ii) the style and (iii) 
tthe method. Some of these will. be found 
ito imply or merge in one another. 


l Detailed account of each. 


—. Due caution has.to be maintained in 
, regard to these. 


The object of the study of history 


Our 0१ historians handling the 
ent history of India have ‘been 
to be labouring म under this 
„Due safeguard should be 


shape 


maintained against any such leaning under 
the influence of feeling. Accumulation 
of facts and their due interpretation for 
their own sake is the object of a scientific 
investigation of History. History may 
also be studied and pursued for some 
practical purpose, as we shall ses later on 
(see back also.) 


(i$) Style employed in Historical 
literature has been mainly of two kinds:— 
(a) artistic and (5) scientific. Wach of these 
has its own peculiar worth with respect to 
the subject to which they are employed. 
History as a matter of narration and 
literary presentation lies in the field of 
art, and .as' an investigation of facts 
is in the department of science. Im. its 
beginning with the old Ionians ( 6th cen- 
tury 3. C.) who are said to have originated 
it, History was really a scientific re- 
search. And Herodotus, ‘the father 0 
Greek History was himself as much 
a scientific explorer as a narrator of 
events. ( History= Historie). From the 
time of Aristotle, History took a definite 
as being a ‘literary ( artistic) 
product’ as distinct from ‘ enquiry into 
facts.’ Thenceforth to-the advent of the 
modern times, History was a form of 


literature (Historia). The modern scientific 


spirit has once more turned to the 
conception of scientific research, Under 
influence of the stress laid on the 
artistic or literary side, many have 
often jeopardised the cause of His- 
tory as a science. This was generally 
the case when poetry was the medium 
of ‘historical facts (Thucydides ) as in the 
sagas or epos (epics ) of ancient nations. 
A bard would naturally exaggerate or 
distort the stories, (१७) Thon there is 
the more important question relating to 
the method. Methods in general are mainly 
of two kinds— Inductlve or observational 
and deductive -or introspective. Modern 
sciences are essentially on observational 


‘basis; so must be History when a scien- 
tific value is claimed for if. ‘A Historian,’ 


says Mr. Freeman, ‘must toil at the 
patient study of contemporary texts ; of 
contemporary monuments, which to some 
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minds seems a good deal less taking than 
the piling together of theories to be 
upset the next day by some other theory. 
He must work to lay the foundation ; 
when the foundation is once laid on the 
rock of original research, a superstructure 
may be raised on it which may live 
through a good many blasts and storms 
of controversy. Bub he who without a 
foundation builds on the sands of theory, 
he who rushes at a difficult and contro- 
versial period with no knowledge of the 
periods that went before it or of the 
periods that came after it, he who con- 
cieves (0६ events, not as they are reported 
by those who saw thom, but as may be 
convenient for some favourite doctrine— 
against such we may, hardly raise a 
voice of warning. The house built on 
this sand will.presently crumble of itself 
without needing any special blasts and 
storms to sweep it away." 
All this is well and good. And no one 
in modern days can afford to lose sight 
of the much valued progress due to the 
observational methods in defferent sciences. 
So of the scientific purpose and style in 
the treatment of a subject as opposed to 
the sentimental and mere artistiscal. 
And yet each of the independent claimants 
may have their relative value ; and none 
can claim the. absolute. The best recog- 
nised methods (on the observational] line) 
in the most positive department of inves- 
tigation have been found to reach a limit 
and boundary. Farther to reach, there is 
the recourse to. theories and ideas. Even 
J. S. Mill the greatest exponent of modern 
observational (experimental) system, has 
at last had to seek an alliance with the 
deductive or hypothetical method " in ex- 
plaining the complex features of nature; 
while-Prof. Jeyon’s views on the Principles 
of science, are replete with the prepon 
 deranee ofthe hypothetical or deductive 
methods "But we have, noreason here to 
enter intoan academic or. contraversial 
discourse Our object is only to determine 
what method we can best employ in the 


on ga eatment ‘of the subject taken up in view 
alot 


> 


e: various ec fend fS feda WBS Gecti 


tendencies that offer themselves. 


The method to be employed: History deals | 
with the most complex of affairs andhas - 
an ever-growing wide scope. The best 
treatment of Jlistory is that of Uni- 
versal History—The method employed 
in tt should be a conbination of both, —.— 
Observational and Introspective asin the- 
other complex departments of Science. 
History deals with the most complez 
and the most delicate of the affairs of |. 
human investigation ; and it~ forms the 
basis of some other complex departments | 
such as sociology ard political science. J 
All these are at the highest level in the 
evolutional scale, and as such are beset 
with special circumstances and difficulties. 
So it demands some special consideratio 
in treatment. 
History pre-eminently requires am 
accuracy of truth in relation to events of 
human affairs. And no matter is more 
likely to be knowable to human mind | 
than affairs ^ of man's work and life, 
the subject matter of History. But this 
advantage in respect of the acquisition 
of truth owing to the commensality of 
the knower and the known, is more than 
compensated, in the adverse, by the circum- | 
stances which stand in the way — one more 
of which ‘in addition to those already 
given’ may be counted in the fact that 
History after all is in a process of pro- 
gressive growth along with, its subject 
matter—the ‘account of human ra 
which is still in the making. Ther 
can of .courge be individual Histories of 
the persons or of the races ; so there have 
been. But these are mere chapters of 8 
book which is not yet complete. The 
may also be taken as the several factors of 
ariddle which when completely know! 
gives to 'them their real meaning. | Unless” 
the whole is taken in view, the donde 
factors or chapters can make no adequate 
approach to truth and light their real 
meaning. : a % 


Our ancient writers and, thinkers 0 
India seem to nave taken in considerati 
this permanent jpadequay A P" 
Soins oy the nature of Histor, 
SORS Ara EN Mr, Tod and pe 


"TA 


7 


ET 


=cns of his mind that the auciont Indians, 
116 the other brauches of literature, had 
allso their systems of History which have 
2een destroyed partly by influence of 
-liimate and partly by the incursions of 
“oreign invaders’ there was a lack of 
History amongst them in the modern sense 
aff it, which fact has’ been attributed by 
some to the’ Hindu bent of mind which 
might altogether neglect the events of 
sthé world which to them are mere devia- 
sion or digression from the ultimate 
Rieality, the supreme object of their- pur- 
suit, and so ‘not desirable and worth 
:ultivating. 

“History in its current uso, of^course, 
dooes not claim “any ultimate or complete 
truth; bub remains contented with 
being merely a system of what may be 
cealled ‘possible truth’. Specialised attempts 
im building. up such systems of possible 
trruths in diverse line when properly syn- 
tthesised may, however, help in building 
wp systems of broader truths. Two 
suich wider. systems of History may be 
conceived :—(1) The mere - summation 
off the separate system of History which 
would be like an outline of the History 
off the world as we find in the library; 
or (2) A Universal History based on 
some fundamental principle of human 
afffairs taken as a whole—all ages,countries 
und nations as far as ascertainable. 
lit'is not a mere summation of all the 
special histories and facts of’ Histories, 
brut is one in which every. factor 
oM History finds its real place ànd expla- 
mation, Rise and fall of nations, formation 
aind decline of empires, exhibition of arts 
aind architecture, literary and spiritual 
culture of the different ages and places of 
he world are the broad factors linked in 
hat universal: schemé, probably in an 
organic relation. Sach factor is to be held 
ms 3 bearing its value and worth in propor- 
ttion to its place and permanent contribu- 
ttión to that world system, in as much as 
thé whole scheme is to be interpreted in 
terms "of the contributions they. make 
पध a den shades of value. Thus 
om the palaeolithic lives of the tribes 


carlior life of the'savages to the (modern) ., 


civilisation of a world-wnion through ~ 
common ideas and common science, there 
have been. innumerable cycles of events 
and thoughts of different kinds. durations, 
and worths. The task of History, viewed . 
in this light, is to"detertine the place and ` 
worth of each event or group of evénts in ' 
tho whole range of human affairs. | 


ON 
HISTORY OF INDIA—WHAT: . | 
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Of all other Histories, History of India. . A 


has the best claim for a Universal . 
History. It may be regarded 
as the cardinal line in that. 

The History of India is pre-eminently a 
history of culture and that best represented. 
in her past. . As such it can best be treated 
as a chief chapter of the Universal His- 
tory. Indian culture taking. its root in the 
Vedas, the earliest record modern research 
could find in the history of the world, 
and devolving in and developing through . 
the later series of Indian literatures, 
philosophies, religions, arts, sciences, 
politics and morals represents a historical 
link of the remote past and the present 
which is unique in the world. Nowhere ५ 
else in the history of the world, ain no 
other land or nation, is there observed 
such a lasting feature of human. develop- 
ment. This 16 18 that has made the name 
of Arya (Hindu) and that. of his ead 
(Hindusthan) « permanent factor. And if 
one is led to ask why it is so, and that in. 
the face of uncommon pressures and un- 


common: oppositions that have been the : 


lot of very few nations to meet—why it is. 
that reactionary movements arising in. 
his own soil and in his own neighbour-- 


hood (Budhism, Jainism and numerous - 


others) could do not really harm but had 


to yield-—why it is that the most advanced . 


of early westerners (Greeks), with their 
loftiest culture at the back and the 
mightiest conqueror at the head, could 
leave nothing of influence or interest to 


S | el (ri de 
him—why it.is that, Che TERR M . 
of the Sakas, Scythians & a the Huns had. 


the theory runs¢-o. omukfurami uikeitystikwar ¢olechos oigthety somintaBcosmnd niergé in his : 
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society—and why if is that the numberless 
raids and irrepairable damages of the 
swords of Islam could leave no lasting 
marks in his interior. inspite of the 
huge losses of life and property, he. will 
find the answer in ono word—it is owing 
tothe superior culture of the land and 
the spiritual . genius that forms its 
basis. 


And yet greater dangers were in stock : 
slowly and stealthily, the western nations 
of moderncenturies with, at their disposal, 
the apparatus of modern science and an 
abnormal.commercial zeal and: avarice, 
have entered into the different fields of 
the country and won a.rnastery over if. 
But.: would. any one believe that the 
mastery is complete? Times rather seem 
favourable and marks already visible that 
the Hindu spirit will soon assert itself 
and maintain its ground—perhaps with 
a victory over these naw forces of modern 
civilization, and give it a truly beneficial 
bent. tg i 


* May we also hope in the investigation of 
world’s History that the spiritua ity that 
forms the basis of Hindu cultural life 
and the Eternal Truth’ which is the 
goal of its pursuit will be brought to bear 
upon the determination of the place and 
purpose of the facts and groups of facts 
not only of the History of India but of all 
nations and countries in general ! History 
viewed in this light will not only be 
‘past politics’, as Mr. Freeman has got the 
difinition of it; but all politics of the world 
will be found as being mere minor factars 
of it. So all facts of the other fields of 
humanity. It is not, however, that the 
lahours of modern research in specialised 
directions and the value of their products 
will,in any way,be regarded in lesser esteem 
on account of this; they will rather be 
esteemed as more valuable as being intend 
ed. for a higher purpose and more exalted 
end. ‘The superstructure of the whole 
ume ‘jg’ rather to be based on their 
tific bases. It is such a Universal 
story which is claimed for the cultural 
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Universal History necessitied also by 
modern circumstances: Hence the 
additional importance of eA 
Indian cultural History. ` 


But the name Universal is noi. strange 
in the history of History. Not to speak, 
at present, of the elements of universality 
that are insinuated in the Puranasand like 
literature of this country, from the very 
early days of the Christian Church, its 
tendency has been to show how the world 
had followed a divine plan in. its long 
preparation for the life of Christ and for 
the coming of the millennium. Augustine's. 
‘City of God’ is an attempt to show that 
the Ronían Empire, the last general form 
of the earthly city, gave way slowly to the 
heavenly. The mathematical demonstra- 
tion of its truth was taken over by his 
disciple Paulus Orosius who wrote, ‘seven 
Books of History against the Pagans. Nius, 
Medes, Babylon, Rome, Macedon, Carthage 
—all were treated thus as illustration of 
the one world-story that it had improved 
since the coming of Christ. ‘Livy, Caesar 
Tacitus and Suetonius. are plundered for 
the study of horrors.’: The Goths in Spain 
shine by contrast with the Pagan heroes, 
and through the confusion of the German 
invasions one was asked to look forward 
to Christiandom. , a 

This conception of a M 
was marred in the mediaeval. writin 
which lost sight of truly historical. pers- 
pective and are dominated by the idea 0 
miracles. The next age of Renaissance s 
marked with a humanistic spirit, but there 
is no difinite improvement in the line of. 
History which only became subservient 
to the course of literature and the classics. 
But it made further. progress possible 
which took a marked shape in Germany, 
and even in France, Italy and England till, 
the 18th century. The scheme: of ca 
History was taxen up by Carlyle and 
Hegel in those days on 8 Nass nth 
basis; and by Buckle and Karl Marx on the 
physical and economic. A complete changa- 
has taken place in the perspective o 
History since the 19th century : machin 


u 


perfected forms and organised attempts 
were being made. by learned societies with 
jmereased sources available at their 
sllisposul—archacological and literary. Any 
Gwope built on the resources. of the modern 
swientilic research for a Universal history 
wm scientific basis may not. be altogether 
Visionary. 

Recent events and the present political 
wnd economic conditions of the world 
rather soem, to have enhanced the necessi- 
iy ola comprehensive study of the stories 


otf races of the world, and of the lessons 
they bear for. ths good. of mankind. 
Ihe terrible expsrience of the last 


Miuropeau war seems to have produced a 
sireat change in the out-look of maay upon 
tlhe affairs, of. the world; and ‘political 
tthings hitherto lightly considered are now 
lweing gravely taken in view ; and we are 
10010 by the author of the recent publication 
oM a world History (Mr. H. G. Wells— 
Whe Ontline of History) that ‘to a certain 
small numberof men and women. the 
slitaimnent of a world peace has become 
tthe supreme work of life, has. become a 
religious self-devotion. ‘lo a much greater 
mumber it has become at least a ruling 
motive. And it has also been said that 
1111811 such people now are seeking ways of 
working for the great end, or they are 
already working for the great end, by pen 
aind persuasion, in schools and colleges and 
brooks, and in the high ways and by-ways 
of public life. Perhaps now most human 
beings in the world are well disposed 
loowards such efforts, but rather confusedly 
disposed; they are without ?^any. clear 
swnse of what must be done and what 
cought to be prevented, that human solid- 
arity (for peace) may be advanced. A 
world-wide faith and hope was placed in 
President Wilson and his ‘League of 
‘Nations’ But the League’ to. most 
Whinking men has been little better than 
mifalure; and few at the present time 
el any great enthusiasm for it. The 
JLeaguo at best has been a league of 
(Governmonts and States, and a new con- 
tirivance for defence and offence, but no 
remedy the world is in need of. What 
E world is in need of is no such league 
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buta League of world-men for World 
peace based on some fundamental princi- 
ple of World-humanity ; and a World 
History based on some World-principlo 
and well understood is to be the Code to 
regulate such a World-league. Well has 
even hoped with Roger Bacon that *it 
will be based upon 2 common world 
religion very much simplified and univer- 
selised and better understood. This will 
not be Christianity or Islam nor Buddhism 
Dor any such special form of religion, but 
r. ligion itself pure and "undefiled—the 
Eightfold Way, the Kingdom of Heaven, 
(Universal) Brotherhood, Creative Service, 
and Self-forgetfulnss,"—^H. G. Wells.) 

If these words echo,the cravings of a 
heart and earnest desire,thenthe lessons of 
the aucient Histoxy of India could, with- 
out hesitation, be referred. But unfortus 
nately the author who concludes his large- 
sized volume of World History of over 
six hundred pages of close printing in 
double columns has had hardly any obsex- 
vation on the immenso treasures that 
lie in the (religion and) culture of India 
that embodies these very principles, and 
much more. defined and. demonstrated in 
ways rarely found in any other system:— 
things that have sustained the land of 
their birth as a unique factor throughout 
the history of the, world, and led her 
destiny through ceaseless changes of politi- 
cal and social affairs in unique peace and 
rosí.and. perhaps with a. lesson of tho 
same for the rest of the world. 


I 5 ced a 
THE PRACTICAL UTILITY OF THE 
STUDY OF ANCIENT INDIAN ~ 
HISTORY) ane 
Ancient Indian History.so far as it 
exists is mainly practical in aims 


Present demand for the study of History ` 
rom practical points of view "= 
Additional ground for tt in 
case of the study of Ancient ~ 
Indian History. ©) | 

- One point more, and we have done with 

our present consideration of the treat: 
ment of Ancient Indian History. T 


reat 
here 


$41. 
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mere humanitarian 


is a feeling almost universal that the 
study of History, as also of other specu- 
lative. sciences, us a part of academic and 
general culture, is now in an unpopular 
condition. The growing narrowness in 
the number of students that take up the 
subject in the combination at their course 
also illustrates the same thing. One main 
cause of this deplorable condition of these 
studies is the want of practical utility in 
the object of their study. ‘The present age 
is an age of intense competition in the 
fields of living. Everything is judged by 
the practical value and utility it brings 
in. Unless the study of History is 
brought in more to bear upon the practi- 
cal needs ot life,—, If" as Dr. Seeley has 
expressed, *they (historical facts) lead to 
no great truths having at the same time 


scientific generality rand momentous 
practicul bearings, then history is 
but an amusement and will scacely 


hold its own in the conflict of-studies.” 

Our old historians kuew this well in 
their own way. So in the Itihash of 
.yore—in the Puranas, Gathas aud. the 
Epics and other fragments of litera- 
ture that contain elements of History, 
we find practical aim and practical utility 
predominant in their teachings, an effica- 
cious consequence of which is exhibited still 
in our social frame and individual life that 
are under the influence of these. Their 
Object was not to deal with ‘reigns and 
pedigrees and campaigns? merely and for 
their own sake; nor did they care much 
for dates and chronology for want of which 
they are being so much accused by modern 
critics. They looked through facts of 
of humanity sometimes in their relation 
to cosmogony and world-history, and 
drew out principles, however obscure to 
modern eyes, that went a great way to the 
framing of the basis of a ‘really binding 
culture’ of- a nation of the longest 
standing. ` 


Indeed a better purview of History 
than af present mostly in vogue, on a 
: basis is being han- 
red for by many, and that necessitated 
re by the modern circumtancos. It was 


is “© 


~ 
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the same Dr. Seeley who, alarmed : 
ihe growing power and political customs 
of lingland, most emphatically defines it 
88 à maxim ‘that “History should 
pursue à practical object "—that* it should 
not merely gratify the veader's curiosity 
about the past, but modify his view of 
the present and his forecast of the future." 
In the more moderate conception of 
७ living historian (V. Smith. Oxford 
edition introduction XXIII )—“ The value 
and interest of History depend largely 
on the degree in which the present is 
illuminated by the past." The ideal of 
the study of History from this point of 
view, is that every event in the life of 
8 nation or person 18 to be viewed in 
reference to the past and interpreted 
in the light of it, and be found to give 
its value for the present, and lessons for 
the future. 


lf these remarks be applicable in regard 
to England or any other country or 
nations ( of the modern world ) with their 
present afiluonce and recent development, 
how much more ought these to be applied 
to the case of India-with the long stories 
of her past events and especially her 
past glory ! Gronerally to speak we are 
prono to take up the study of our 
past History more on sentimental grounds, 
and the interest of modern research is 
more scientific. But as a matter of fact, 
we may take up the study of it im 
utilise it much more to our practica 
purpose. lt is all the more necessary and 
easier because we are already more oF 
less closel¥ in touch with it. in our 
practical life—however unconsciously. 
Our historians, as other teachers of yore, 
had- this practical purpose prominently in 
view—they narrated such incidents only 
which had any. practical utility anc 
morals for the people, in the chief, It 
is one of the reasons. why there is i 
seantiness of history, in our 47 
literature in the modern sense of th 
term. Our ancient polity also is not; 
Io of mere principles und theories. 

of practical injunctions or workable rul 

in the main, aiming at some definit: 
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object of life or society—be that terre- 
sial or eternal. And if they have exa- 
aerated things ov created stories by im- 
arination—a charge in some cases brought 
to their doors—it was not in order to 
‘foster their fancy or magnify events 
for their own sake, but to add greater 
utility to the purpose of study. Again 
the study of the ancient History of 
India bears some additional value. ‘The 
study of the antiquity of most countries 
is a matter of mere intellectual satisfac- 
tion to those who are interested in it; 
"They have lost their link of the past 
with ihe present, and, in most cases, it 


has devolved on people who are quite 
foreign to them. But Indiar gnti- 


. ` . n . . D B i 
quity is still a matter of living interest 
tomany andis altogether a necessity to its 
present inhabitants. 'lhere is a unique 


connection between her past and the 
present; the light and culture of the 
past is. still stretching to the present 
‘inhabitants so much so that they 


live moro a life of the past than of 
the persent—and there they find their 
real life ! And nothing can be more prac- 
tical than life. 

v 


AN OUTLINE OF THE SCHEME 
UNDERTAKEN, 


Meaning of the term Research : two courses 
of lectures suggested : (i) one on 
original rescarch, (ii) properly the 
other on subject of general inetrest : 
conclusion : an earnest hopein Gurukula 
students. 


- Bui we have drawn the matter a long 
May m laying the ideal and practical 

Bu of the study of Ancient Indian 
History which have led us to the present 
"undertaking. What*we mean to say in 
the main by these is presented to you 
n ihe shape of synopsis in separate 
we may regard as the 
thing. I think I should 
ow conclude by giving an outline of the 
ayin which we intend to deal with the 
806 as a matter of academic discourse 
as it can be given out at present. 


sooo MN 
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li is indeed noi secure 
uxed line of work in the 
faking: dn all fields i 
to make to order’ in 
time. The whole thing 
of internal development 
requirements. And there ६ 
obstacles in relation to ` 
and historical research 
defer a subject for an | 
or leave a matter half, 
ever. esponsibility in 
History is also great 
other scieuces—in the c 
check, the field is wide 
and there is free scope 
while in the other cas 
definite and the metho 
of Logic. Well has 

* No wbere else is 
so likeby to be mistake 
dge "—‘ the seeming eas 
its freedom from ‘techn 
in which it connects its 
studies and pursuits, th 
is laid on all of learn 
it subject to sports as 


The term Research ६ 
variation of senses. B 
of History, in particular, 
the sense of an Pa 
original sources of knowl 
there axe some permane 
departments. Local res 
matter of groat conseque 
one cannot underrate 
study of original autho: 
not be said that no kn 
cal value can ‘he counte 
straight from the same, 
the task of historical 
noxt to impossible, Th 


` here is so wide, and ever 


of it is so vast, that no 
mastey itin original i 
period. So for most € 
authorities are to be 
secondary writings. 5 
writings must be thoro" 
for this gives a habit, 
great value for study ” 
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With these circumstances in view to 
which must be added the potent factor of 
our personal shortcomings which are of 
various kinds, we propose, for the present, 
two courses of lectures to be delivered 
from time to tiine. (1) one on the minute 
line of research to be based on original 
authority and writings on some definite 
subject as far as permitted. This will be 
chiefly meant for the special students 
of History and those whom I would like 
fo find working with me in the line; and 
(ii) the other on subjects of more 
general nature to be delivered, written or 
spoken. to all students whoare interested 
in History and have not necessarily given 
‘theimselyes to special study of it. Tho 


c 


| CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED - 


“VALUE OF HONEY. 


Hoop AND MEDICINE. 

. Those acquainted with Arya Shastras 
may be aware of the frequent prescrip- 
tion of Jfoney as sacred food to be taken 
in the midst of Sanskaras. Prom the 
i quotations from a contribu- 
tion by Dr. P. M. Raju to Lhe Hindu 
for May 1925, they will understand the 
reason of the recommendation:— 


Few people do really know or believe 
the fact that honey as an article of food is 
very valuable and nutritive, and can be 
taken in different forms and ways. ln 
. England, America, France and Germany 
this sweet substance is getting more and 
more popular in the daily use as a 
nourishing article of food with the people. 
-The ancients in India knew its values, 
advocated and used it both as food and 
medicine more freely than the present 
generations. It is a fact to bo He 
ered that before tho introduchiov 0 


हि angor, honey icf Puri apes, Unger Hrigwar pplgction [Rjalsteg ७४२७१५९0१० 


THE IDEAL OF THE STUDY OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY, 


work will bo deemed worth undertaking, 
and ibs obiect fulfilled, if a number of | 
students of the Gurukula find it helpful to 
pursuade them to take to the noble task 
of counting the accumulated treasures of 
their past ages which bear the marks of an 
incomparable glory to them and that of 

a satiating hope for others. It is they | 
who, by their training and tradition and | 
with the lofty ideal of their institution, — 
are fitted for the work more than any 

body else. It will be a pursuit saught 


for its own sake and for the humanity. 
Jt will be a pursuit of knowledge anda 


pursuit of truth which must be caleula- 
ted to be of better use and of higher value 
thaw bigl salary or professional renown. 


place of sugar for all purposes—domestic, - 
culinary and conimercial—as a sweetening 
agent. But sugar does not possess such 
valuable properties as honey as an article 
of food. It should be noted that when 
honey is consumed the whole of it | 
usually assimilated by the human system 
as hardly any digestion is needed, there 
being little or no residue in it, Andi 
is a fact that the ordinary sugar requir 
what is called ‘inverting’ before Jt ca 
be absorbed into the system; but hone 
calls for netax or labour on the digestivi 
organs, it being partly digested already 
by the bees themselves. 
Honey is therefore really valuable nol 
only for children, but also for adults who 
are, for certain individual or constitutional 
reasons, unable to take ordinary zi 
It will be thus seen that the natur 
honey in its pure state is a very useb 
factor for domestic use and in the kitch 
in daily use as a a food wh 
it can very well take the place of arbific 
sugar in the making of many dishes; a 
for tho preservation of fruits, honey 
- parbiculaaly servicenblo, ib being super 


Ji may: be carefully noted here as a 
precautionary method that honey should 
never be left exposed to light and air as 
ii is hydroscopic in nature and readily 
;absorbs moisture from the air and thus 
iferments and becomes sour later on, even 
iif it is covered afterwards. So honey 
must be kept in glass bottles or jars to 
"keep well for a long time; and it is best 
Kkept-in a dry, cool dark room. Pure honey 
placed in a clean fruit jar and gradually 
theated to a temperature of 160 degrees 
mud sealed up will remain in liquid form. 


HONEY AS MEDICINE 


As a medicine honey is in all ages and 
countries. highly recomrnended end em- 
ployed in manifold ways both by Orien- 
ttal and Occidental physicians in various 
complaints such as as Coughs, Colds, Asth- 
mma and throat and chest suffocations and 


७180 for constipation and allied stomach - 


troubles and disorders. Honey at- once 
Moosens, purges and- strengthens : the 
system.’ 


In Bronehitis, honey, simple and pure, 
£uves more relief by frequently tasting or 
sipping it than is obtained from anything 
elle. Honey is a good mild natural laxa- 
tivo and demulcent. Honey mixed with 
borax is an old serviceable, household 


reemedy for children in cases of Thrush or ' 


uileeration in the mouth or in fauces and 
in many little complaints and stomach 
disturbances and indigestion. Honey 
oiintment is more efficacious, speedy and 
sumple in treating boils thamany other 
onntment.. An ointment called *Ceromel" 
18 prepared by melting together an ounce 
of yellow wax and 4 ounces of clarified 
honey on gentle heat or fire. 


The anciont Gauls or Gemans, besides 
8600018) other sweets, have been manufact- 
uring certain kinds of Ale, chief of which 
Was known as Mead and they largely used 
een for purifying nourishing 
ind strengthening their system in tho olden 
ies and the Gauls were also making 
EE a delicious beverage called 
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dromul" which was a sacred drink of. 
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the Gods. Tacitus, tells us that the old 
Germans ascribe their strength and long 
life to this remarkable natural beverage. . 


Internally it is a beneficial habit every 
morning, to take pure honey mixed with 
pure water in the proportion of ] to 4. 
for Dyspepties too honey has been found 
of much service and benefit. It'is also used 
as a good remedy for sleeplessness i, e,,- 
two teaspoontuls of pure honey mixed in 
a glass of cool water and drunk, Hyer 
small tumours. in ihe stomach are 
speedily healed by its use. à 

A distinguished modern authority, Dr. 
Taylor wrose recently in the British 
Medical Journal, that remarkable results 
have been obtained in Influenza cases by 
the use of Honey mixed with equal part 
of Tincture of Isdine; i. e., two or three 
drops of the honey-Iodive mixture placed 
on the tongue every 2 or 3 hours or even 
more frequently.: Honey simple and pure, 
at the present day is also often used by. 
the Western educated medical men as a 
cure for Scorpion and other poisonous 
insect stings with good success.. mec 

Tt is asserted that inflammation. and. 


"congestion of the lungs followed by un- 


consciousness were cured by eating honey 
at all times i. e. throughout day and night 
untill 10 lbs. were consumed. A German 
by name Her Carl Gaiter was ab the 
verge of grave, and was restored to life 
and perfect health by continnal use of 
honey. Even 100५ E छह strange 
as it may seem, is asserted to have been 
cured by honey treatment. In olden days 
it was used as 8 means to prolong life; and 
it is said to bo an excellent remedy in 
diseases of the Bladder and Kidneys. 


There are some good old recipes such as 
honey cough syrups; honey .salves and- 
balsam.-of honey for Asthma, croups and. 
Bronchitis, Honey wash for the sore eyes; - 
honey  'gargle for sore-throat efè. 
Honey lotion is a splendid and safe gargle 
for public speakers to clear their yoice. 
: IX 

Now granting all these prescriptions aro 
good and offective it may naturally be. — 
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questioned what is there so much about 
honey that is absent im sugar, and which 
brings about such apparently remarkable 
results?There is no doubt that Formie acid 
secreted by the discriminative Boo and 
contained in. the honey, for its preservation 
is beneficial both to the stomach and liver. 
~ Besides the Formic acid, wild. honey 
usually contains a smill, a infinitesimal 
quantity of Citric Acid, Tartaric, Malic 
Galic, Tamic, Hydrochloric, (prussic) 
Oxalic and Myronic acid. Also Quinine, 
Morphine, Siryeh nine, Atrophine, Sola- 
vine, Veratrine, Piperine and Theine and 
Caffeine etc., all then being collected by the 


wise Bse from. numerous and various 
kinds of blossoms and flowers. Honey, 
further, consists also. of gummy 


. waxy, colouring and essential odorous oils 
with a certain. small quantity of mineral 
matter. 


Herein is a beautiful provision of 
Nature or of All-wise Creator exemplified 
in the minute quantities of antidotal 
mixing of medicinal properties and jui- 
ces gathered by the intelligent beo, and 

- so mixed in its tiny store-houses, that 
" even strong doses are rendered innocuous 
and harmless quite unlike our artificial 
.mixtures and draughts prepared by the 
chemists and drauggists, which are often 
ihjurious and risky, if not dangerous. 

- Hence it will be seen that Honey with 
its numerous: and varied powerful medi- 
cinal agents has the remedial virtue of 
restoring to normal health disordered 
and diseased vital functions of the body. 

Pv r ; 


INDIAN ART. 


Im the course of an interview Dr. 
Stella Kramrisch, who while in Austria, 


| made a` regular student's study of 


f1 


^ Indian Art, and now in Dr. 'Tagore's 
- Shantiniketan; has further opportunities 
` of developing her love for, and mastery . 


(24 


‘of, ib; is reported to have said :— 
Ot, 1७. 


her ay to what she thought 


; oyrogabod 
Re characteristic of the arts 


5 f m. LOE 5 
was the special 
and architecture 
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hpa of the Wost and of the Far Vash 
She proceeded “ l'he expression’ dynamic 
form, which I used a moment ago. may 
suggest that which is unique in Indian 
Art. For in the Kast, for instance, wa 
see the massive structure of great temples 
and great sculpture stabilised in firm 
harmony. We see, on the othor hand, tho 
extreme possibility which European Art 
reached in the Gothic cathedrals. Thore 
the volune is subdued and almost abo- 
lished. In any case, the two poles of 
artistic visualisation are given by emph- 
asis of the material and surrender to 
aesthetic harmony, or conquest of the 
material and its surrender to a supernatu- 
ral ,idef, These two. possibilities are 
static, and architecture is therefore con- 
sidered the leading art in tho ‘West. If 
on the other hand, we look to the 
extreme East, architecture loses all its 
weight and frail perishable buildings, do 
not express anything beyond a subtle 
mood of living. Sculpture too stands in 
the back-ground While painting being of 
a less concrete order than the two formal | 
disciplines, is obedient to the subtletly of 
brush stroke, and pen, and immediately 
handwriting of inner experience, and 
therefore merely dynamic.aln this respect, 
Indian art links East and West. Ar- 
chitecture there is the leading art just 
as in the West, but who can decide 
where architecture ends and sculpture 
begins, where sculpturs comes to an end 
and painting starts from. In fact, these - 
classifications do not apply to the Indian J 
genius who rises above and identifies 
himself at the same time with the mater- - 
ial at his disposal, so that OD) 
becomes one tremendous monumental _ 
piece of sculpture. In which the single - 
blastic parts and figures appear as ; 
of one ‘body whoat times takes the 
lines in colouring its entire surface with 
a jungle of painted scenes. . Such is the 
structure of overy Indian temple, an 
in this way the wall. paintings af Ajani 
must be understood. ” E 
«¢ How do you explain the fact,” I aske 
* that the Bengal School has failed. 
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strike tho imagination of [Indians to the 
extent that ib fully deserves?" 


-" She feelingly made reply :— 


“ These qualities are the reason why the 
Bengal School as a whole has failed to 
sirike the imagination of modern Indians. 
Por it must bo admitted. that most of 
thim have lost, or wish to ignore that 
which is their tru» Indian inheritance, 
Abadly digested and assimilated western 
civilization troubles tham to such an 
extent that they get blinded with-regard to 
everything which has the faintest scent of 


J 


Renaissance comparable to the mediaeval 
classical . Renassance in Europe, at 
present 2" ~ MEN 


She hesitated for a moment obviously 
because of the futilies of prophecy in what 
is after all a speculation, and then replied, 
“Ido not think that an Indian Renais- 
sance is possible at the presnt moment; 
for things in India do not take such rapid 
turns with which we aro so familiar in the 
West. Indian things move'in a different 
line.and different measure. The currents 
a"o there slower and deeper. Bonga) att 
is one of those currents or symptoms. 


Indianness about it. It is the fault of the 
semi-educated [Indian public, far more 
than of the groping Bengal artists, that 
they can not come toa गए) ufder- 
standing.” 


Others, which have not yet recéived a 
name, are ‘slowly undermining the 
deadweignt of imported goods and 
decayed use. They have built up the new 
Lastly, I put her the question: * Do you land where Indian art is growing once 
‘see, signs of any coming great Indian more into fresh fruits.” | " 
i 110 8 0 0.1: 32 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


CHRISTIANISED HINDUISM AND the big moving forces in the moderniza- 


N m 01) 2 पा 90 tion of Indian religions, which are 
MOHAMMEDANISM. taking them over “unto themselves, 
In the course. of an interview, an incorporating tho ^ principles of ‘Jesus 


into their own beliefs. The . Christian 
competition can be met 17 (70 other: way. 
The East must assimilate Christianity or 
be assimilated by it. It is ono, and the 
same thing in result. And by a geries of- 
reformations the great religions, of the 
East will in time leave off the shells of 
idolatry, ‘superstition, immorality, and 
caste, and follow ‘Christ—in their own 
Oriental way. : 

* It is a truism to say that Christianity 
does not destroy nationality. “And it’ is 
the only religion that can stand-the ad- 


account of which is published in Zion’s 
Herald, Bishop Fred. B. Fisher is re- 
ported to have said:— 


The big reform movements in Hinduism, 
Moharnmedanism, and Buddhism., every- 
where to be found in India, are part and 
parcel of the Christianizing process. 


__ “From the Roof of the World to the 
. Indian Ocean this new awakening of the old 
‘dead faiths’ is evident. We heav a great, 
deal about *modern Hinduism,’ ‘modern . 


. Mohammedanism, which are, however, vance of knowledge and the reyelations of 
contradictions in terms. ‘To modernize science. It may change certain of its 


forms and expressions to meet new Con- 
ditions, but its fundamental truths remain 
for ever. This cannot be said of the other 
EE groat religions of the world that are in- 


Hinduism and Mohammedanism isto des- , 
_ tory them as they have heretofore existed. 
UE Word of Jesus Christ has done that. 
heideals and ethics of the Nazarene are 
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— C To avoid dosbruztion, they must 
take over Christian principles. The re- 
form movements are doing this very thing. 
Tho result is astounding 


“To-day. India is as the man with the 
withered hand in ths temple. Lt is stret- 
ching out the hand, and it is being healed. 
Many of the old barbaric suporsiitions 
have-already gone for ever from the land 
they cursed for ages.. In thirty thousand 


miles of travel in India, I did noi see a sin- 


gle bed of spikes -actually in use. This, 
barbarism, which has so. long typified 
Indian superstition..to other parts of the 
earth, has bsen forever relegate] to ths 
past. The only ona I know about in India 
is maintainsd in a native quarter of 
Calcutta for the purpose of showing sight- 


{9s 


gers and tourists ! 


[5] 


The Arya thinks it is his old religion 
Phat is asserting itself in shaking off 
the sacrilegious accretions that had 
gathered around it. Christianity itself 
requires a new leven from the Arya 
Dharma. The Bishop 
forgets that what of high morality 
and sublime spiritual truth there is in 
Christianity is borrowed,through Buddh- 
ism, from the primeval fount of the 
Veda. What in the new movement 
appears to him Christian, is in reality 
Vedie. It were easier for us to establish 
our statement if the Bishop had speci- 
E a few points which he regarded as 
peculiarly. Christian. The Literary 
Digest from which we have 
the above quotation gives none. 


USURY IN ISLAM 


E for May 19, 1923 :— à 


Let us take for instance: the question of 
sury in Islam.: ‘The Koran says, “They 
swallow down usury shall arise in the 


ast «day: only. as 


= E आ, 


j E 
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Fonvenientbly’ “belief that all such social Islamic laws are 


culled . 


|. Thus Prof. A. M. Moulvi in an arti- 
cle contributed to The Indian Social 


he ariseth whom: Satan- Sanyasi. It is a happy a of the times 
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has infected by his t EG 2 
Tho Prophet says MS the BU 
. 5 0 
usury, the giver of usury, the writer of 
usury and the wiüness of usury” Our 
learned divines maintain cyen at the 
present day that the word ‘Riba’ used in 
the Koran for usury signifies nob only am 
iniquitous or illegal gain on a loan but 
any kind of interest on money lent. Look- 
ing to the seemingly dogmatic prohibition 
in Islam from taking or giving interest 
on the one hand and to the pressing needs 
of our community for borrowing or 
money on interest owing to a change in 
the present economic conditions of the 
world on the other hand, we must decide 
in one way or the other whether “we have 
to follow^the injunctions of the Koran in 
these matters literally by renouncing the 
world, living the life of ascetics and taking 
to wholesale beggary or we should treat 
such injunctions as. social laws and bend 
them or even break them if possiblo to 
make them more adaptable to the present 
neods of society. Which is better ; I ques- 
tion ; to be carried away by the popular 


inelastic and thus come to a sad conclusion 
that the ninety per cent of the present 
Muslim world who: cannot help lending 
or borrowing mcney on interest are infec- 
ted with the touch of Satan and cursed 
for ever by the Prophet, or: to read and 
interpret such laws in the light of History 
and Reason and modify them to suit our; 
requirements ? 


It Islam prohibits the giving and 
taking of exorbitant interest alone, and 
notof interest bare and simple, then 
the injuction of Manu, the great Law- 

iver of Aryas is the same as thatof — 
the Koran, and on this head at least. | 
the two neighbouring’faiths are ab one, | 
for the former, too, prohibits usury in - 
as much as even the food offered by one _ 
whose subsistence is on interest alone, - 
a Kusidajivi, is declared as impure and 1 
unfit to be taken by a Brahman or 2 


ee Cv SEN 


" 


that our Muslim brethren are wakiug 
toa sense of the natural necessities of 
commercial life which is & part of social 
and communal life, and have begun to 
realize that Islam as interpreted litera- 
lly by the Ulema is unsuited to the 
developed conditions of to-day. At the 
time if was preached by the Arabian 
Prophet, it was calculated to meet the 
necessities of Arabia alone. Today you 
have to modify it to suit your time 
and cline. 
ISLAM. AND NOMAN. 


At another place the sume writer has 
the following remarks as regards the 
attitude of Islam towards woman :— 
Such was the respect he entertained for 
woman that he made aiman’s good treat- 
ment of ‘his wife the very gauge of his 
goodness in general. “The best of you 
is he who is best to his wife" was constant- 
lyon his lips. “Reverence the mothers 
that bear you” is the teaching of the Koran 
in this respect. 
Our brethren of the Punjab have to 
lay this lesson specially to heart. A 
Mohammedan contemporary, finding at 
last that the stories of Mohammedan 
molestation of Hindu women, adopted 
iasa part-of Muslim tactics in the last 
‘riots at Amritsar and Multan, were 
unfortunately true, advised the adop- 

tion of purdah by. Hindu ladies. 
"What a sad reflection on the travesty 
of morals as far at least as the treat- 

ment of womanhood is concerned, 
among the Mohammnden community ! 
Prof. Moulvi's statement of the Islamic 
— view of woman, will perhaps be a whole- 
Some dose to 
. people. 
Es MOHAMMEDANISM 
- AND: WOMAN. > 


t 


ee writer is quite candid inad- 


11018 that the position of woman 
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these  parda-infected 


788. 

. 
among the present day Mohammedans- 
is far from satisfactory. -Says he:— 

We, Muslims, must bear in mind that 
we can never move. forward, unless and 
untill we begin to feel im our hearts that 
we arc extremely backward. We must 
admit that we have, in general, contrary 
io the teachings of Islam, done woman x 
great wrong by denying her the benefit of 
modern civilization and treating her as a 
mischievous criminal, a danger to society | 
and a fit person for perpetual confinement - 
within four walls. E 
ISLAM THE FINAL | 
DISPENSATION ? —fi 


The writer feels that in social | 
matters at least the laws of Islam 
repuire to be changed. Islam can not 
be regarded as constituting, in all the - 
phases it presents, the final dispensa- - 
tion of divine wisdom. 11:48 3) 

As long as the majority of our backward — 
Muslims do not make up their minds to | 
banish from their heads the monstrous - 
belief that Reason is fettered by Faith and - 
that they are condemned to recieve their . 
laws even on social matters as articles of | 
belief on which it is impiety to exercise. 
their reason, we are bonnd to remain 
stationary for ever and no material change | 
or progress can be expected of us at any - 
future date. Nothing has scandalised - 
Islam more and nothing has retarded the là 
progress of our community more than the | 
belief prevalent among most of us that 
Islam expects every Muslim to be tied | 
hand and foot by laws. and social customs 
which were intended for Arabian society 
‘as. ib existed 1200 years ago. i 

Unless we draw a broad line beweon | 
what is religion proper and what consti-. 


IS 


‘tues sqcial laws, which must respond to thor 


needs of all classes of people at all times 
and in all countries, we shall bave to admit 
that our creed is impracticrble for all. 
worldly purposes, and is meant only for. 


ascetics and ‘ sanyasis ' and nob matter-of+ 


fact mon of the present world, 


> 
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HINDUISM A MISSIONARY 
~ RELIGION. 


Prabuddha Bharata an organ of 
the Ram Krishna  Paramhansa’s 
Mission, delivers itself in the following 
Strain as regards the Shuddhi move- 
ment in progress in these days : — 

The vitality of Hindu civilization is once 
again expressing itself in renewed activi- 
ties in various sper-s of life, political 
social and religious. One of the most redee- 
ming features of this ranaissance is that 
Hindu Society is breaking throngh the 
incrustations of conservatism and ortho- 
doxy which once served as protective 
measures but are now proving to be stum- 
bling-blocks in the path of national growth 
and advancement. Ji is again realising 
the ancient spirit of assimilation and 
inclusion. which enabled it to conquer 
culturally even many of its political con- 
querors. Ji is awakening to its duties and 
responsibilities towards those classes which 
were the victims of the spirit of fanaticism 
and religious persecutions, often let loose 
during the Mohammedan rule, in India. 
Many of these communities, although 
they were forced to. renounce the church 
of their forefathers, never lost their 
living faith in theancient religion. But 
still no attempts were made to readmit 
them into the Hindu fold because of the 
suicidal policy of exclusiveness adopted by 
Hindu Society for centuries together. Tt 

is undoubtedly one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times that, true to its ancient 
spirit of universalism, it has again opened 
its doors to all who want to be adm.tted 
- into its fold, and sincerely follow the paths 
leading to Immortality and Blesseduess 
first discovered by the great Rishis of an- 
cient India. To many a superficial observer 


unacquainted with the true history of the - 


‘propagation of Hinduism, such a step 
may appear tobe a departure from the 
common prictice. But in reality it is an 
expression of the infinite vitality which 


en the Eterna] Religion of India to 
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patriots of this holy land. The first 00 


EDITORIAL REV LUCTIONS. 


absorb diverse races and nationalities, 1 
transform them by the potent influence of 
its high ideals and universal principles. 


The inexhaustible power of assimilation 
lantent in Hindu Society manifested itself 
during the great revival of um 
when Sankara and Kumarila, and later on - 
Ramanuja and other religious reformers, | 
fought hard against the various forms of | 
Budhism and Jainism, and brought the 
Budhists, Jains and uborigines alike into | 
the fold of the Mother of relegions. 'Phis 
process again went on vigorously when, 
spurred by the cruel persecutions and for- 
cible conversions undertaken by the- 
aggressive followers of Mohammad the 
vitality of the Aryan religion expressed 
itself in a mighty religious revival more 
liberal in spirit than its - 
Ramananda. Kabir, Chaitanya and a host 
of other. great teachers flourished during 
this momentous period and opened the 
doors of Hinduism to peoples of all castes, 
races and religions. Contrary tothe usual 
custom they did roi hesitate to admit " 
Mohammadens into their fold, as also the 
members of the various Buddhist sects, 
who ofton converted by force into Islam | 
were swelling the bulk of ihe Mohammed. 
an community in India. 


No communities in India should! 


upou this new awakening of Hindu Society 


with any feeling of suspicion or jealous 
They should rather welcome it heartily 
and rejoice that the weakness and passivi- | 
ty of the followers of Hinduism, whie 
stood in the way of true inter-communa 


gth and activity. D 
this revival is preparing the way for 
great national union which has ever beer 
the dream of tho greatest sajnts a 
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tion of this union is ths recognition of 
ttheequal rights and privileges of all com- 
munities. A union which demands the 
surrender of the primary rights of any 
eelass or community for the sake of political 
exxpediency can never stand the test of 
ttime. We want the union of the strong. 
‘Sham union between the weak and the 
ypowerful is sure to end only in disruption 
iand national dissaster, if not in the most un- 
"welcome absorption of the weaker element 
by the stronger. We want each communi- 
“ty to realise its manhood and individuality, 
to stand boldly on the bedrock of its own 
faithand culture, to assert its rights to pro- 
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fess and propagate by all moraland legiti- 
mate means the faith it sincerely believes 
to be most beneficial to itself and humanity 
And then will naturally follow an abiding 
national union based on mutual respect, 
on equality of rights and privileges, on 
the recognition of the great fact that 
however wide may be our differences as 
regards matters non-essential, our highest 
national and communal ideals are one and 
the same. And these we can never 
realise without the hearty help and co-ope- 
ration of the various sister communities 
which form the limbs of our common 
Motherland, India. 
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( Bv R4o SAHIB K.,VooVAZH- Tele in FTE 
| CHAPTER XIV | que 
_ यक्ष शाला Lies from its parents. ‘This is a loan 


NP IPTE, ; and increases at compound interest 
bri Duty -means something... that and by further loans as. the child 
lis due or debi [It is defined in grows and thus it is its first and most 
म्महाभारत as under : ¬ parawount duty task 
— घारणादधर्म AAZ: | - (2). आधि Phe duty ^ between 
In अंथ sum debts are of six kinds brothers and sisters is a contract, A 
wiz, /1) i 9) आचि; brother or sister have to respond, and 
M SCOPE (2) * owe duties to one another simply be- 
Contract (3) प्रत्यञ्चि on credit. (4) निधि cause they are born of the ns 


fa Deposit (5) सम्रद्धि Partnership and 
EL unindebtedness. Duty is " 
i teachers and pupils is ‘on credit 


esit nilarly of six kinds as noted below Cr 1: knowledge on 
1. JZ The duty between parents ze a d by a simij~ - 
"b 


Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Co [s Je am 
ildren is a loan. A child has y the pupil hers in due “me 


ed its body with its potentiali- and as circumstances pormit. | 


(3. प्रत्यचि The duty ‘between 


~ 


. of something he. has produced. 


^ and last two 
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(4) निधि The duty between a hus- 
band and a wife is a deposit The hus- 
band deposits his property and issues 
with the wife for being properly cared 
for. 

(5) «wu fe The duty beiween citizens 
is a partnership. ‘The whole state is a 
company of which each citizen is a 
partner who contributes. his quota and 
shares. in the profit or loss. 

(6.) आनुण्य The duty between the 
Creator ond his creatures 18 unindebted- 
ness. ‘here are two, ways of fulfilling 
this, viz. l. by repaying all debts as per 

. . e N ~ 
contract—this is the कम योग of लोक. 
मान्य तिलक or 2. by becoming 

. . ec L . t 
vent, this is the कमं संन्यास of श्री शंकराचाय 


insol- 


When a human being wants to get any 
relief from a want there are four ways 
of doing this, viz. तप, कर्म, दानं and यज्ञ. तप 
d t 5 t 4 . 
means Suffering, कमे means Exertion, 
दान means Gift यज्ञ means Exchange 
Suppose a man wants to overcome cold 
then he may quietly suffer it, or he 
may produce the necessary heat by 


moving his hands and feet to and fro 


orhe may get heat as a gift from fire 
or he may get it by the use of a blan- 
‘ket. Whichever way a man may choose 


_ to.adopt the expenditure of flesh and 


bones is the same. As much flesh and 
bone is spent in suffering cold as in 
exercise or in the troubles in obtaining 
fire-wood and burning a fire or in 
purchasing a blanket by the exchange 
The 
between the first two 


only difference 
methods is that in the 


हि former case the flesh. End bon R belong 
"4o the sufferer and are spe 
"UN GIT "I att 9 ८ 


b 
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ihe time of suttering while in b 
case these may belong to any other 
person and may be spent at some other 
time prior to the suffering. ‘Thus cl 
using the first two methods owes m 
thing to any body nor. is he bound t 
make provision for others but one using 
the latter method owes a debt to the 
person whose tissue has been used and 
inust leave similar legacy to others, 
God शांकर is a model of the first type 
and विष्णु is a model of the second. 

यज्ञ being thus a mere exchange or 
purchase of the. desired object it is but 
natural that there should be rule 
about the 1. time, 2. place, 3. materials 
and 4. method of doing this. In the 
Bazar when one wants to exchange 
any thing for any other thing he has 
to observe these rules. ‘I'he coin one 
pays must fulfil certain conditions as tt 
size, weight and fineness and must be 
paid at the stipulated time. यज्ञ and 
दान are in no better position thans 
purchase. यश्च शाला is a place in whieh 
यज्ञ ceremonies take place. 

t ~~ n 
देवतोद्वेशेन स्वा जितट्रव्यस्यत्यागो यक्ष: |. 
यज्ञार्थाशाला यज्ञशाला | आपस्तंब सूत्र 
A यज्ञशाला therefore has to fu 

certain conditions as to s time, 7 
place, 3. materials and 4. dispositio 
and in this paper it is intended t 
describe what these conditions ह 


l.. time, 
Tibor; 


उदगयन आ।वूर्य म।पा qe नक्षत्रे पूर्वाए 
श्रौतसूत्र । 


For an exchange to be, profitab 
time of rise is better. ५878९ t 
all t 


bad 
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tthe world are relative positions with 
respect to the lowest point. The lowest 
point of the world is described in 
ain वासिष्ठ as under : 


अखतंत्राः प्रधावंति पदार्था: स्वण्बयद्‌ ॥ 
ब्रह्मांडे Ce c . 

डे पाथिवों भाग AAI HATI ॥ 

योगता सिष्ठ । 

The point towards which all objects 
im the world are drawn as if captives is 
the lowest point and any point 
«way from this is higher. "Thus there 
is only one low point while other direc- 
tions are the hundreds of lines emana- 
tüngírom this point. This is described 
im यजुर्वेद as 


दःशप्राची दंशदक्षिणा दशा प्रती ची दशो दो चीदंशोर्र्वा; 


. There are tens of Rasts, Souths, 


Wests, Norths and upwards. 


When we think of the whole world 
ime center point of ब्रह्मा is the lowest 


point and when the solar system is 
hear this point it is low and when 
t: 18 away from this point it is hich 


hn कृतयुग the solar system is high or 
im its ascendent and in कलियुग it is in 
itis descendent 

- Inthe solar system the center point 
olf the sun is the lowest point and any 
thing when near it is low and when 


Way from it is high. Planets when 
tthey are close to the sun are said to be 


low and when away from it उच्च 
Our earth is नीच in the cold 

os er दक्षिणायन and is उच्च in the 

‘Weather उत्तरायण or मकर 


631 . 


The moon when. full is away from 
the sun and is 38 while on अमावास्या it 
is near the sun and is नीच, The bright 


fortnighi is thus the rising fortnight 
and the dark forinight the falling 
fortnight 


On the earth the earth’s center point 
is the lowest point and any thing away 
from it is higher. ‘Thus when one 
descends in a pit one is going down and 
when one ascends a hill one is going up, 


From morning to noon and from 
evening to midnight are therefore 
rising times and from noon to evening 
or from midnight to morning are 
falling times. EN 

Thus the most propitious times for 
७ यश्व or exchange are कृतयुग, उदगयन 

€ - * - = 
शुक्रपक्ष पूर्वाह्न or JATT as these are the 
rising times for discharging debts. On 
the contrary कलियुग, दक्षिणायन, कृष्णपक्ष 
अपराह्न are not the proper times as these 

e ० F ES Sac : 

are falling times. For देवकर्म rising. times 
and for पितृकर्म falling times are most 
propitious and should be adopted. 

In the same way when the brighter 
Stars such as पुष्य, चित्रा, खाती, श्रवण are 
rising that is the proper time. 
यान्येवदेवनक्षत्राणितेषु Hata | ब्राह्मण 

It will thus be seen that our शास्त्रकार 


aro very reasonable in choosing proper 
times for the religious works that are 
ordained to be done 


9. Site. 
( अनूषरं अविवदिष्णु 
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कंटाकेक्षीरि णरूतुससू लान, 
परिखायो ETG । APAZA | 


(२) समंलोमशं अविश्र शि | 
प्राच्यडदीच्यो वा यत्र आप: प्रवर्तेरन | 
अणंःरिएयो RIR अकटुकाश्च, 
यञ्ज ओषधयः स्युः | गोभिल गह्य | 
(3) समेरमणोयेदेशे | ्रोतपदाथ निर्वचन | 
(४) शुचो समेदेशे | बौधायन ग्रृह्मपरिभाषा | 
(a) स्वतः कृष्ण BIG कुश आशैरळंकृता | 
वेदविद्भि fads ur यज्ञीयस्तरुभिष ता ॥१॥ 
प्राशुरक्प्रचक्षा रस्या प्रभूतसलिळाशया | 
नोरंघाचे ग खुस्मिर्धा समिट्पुच्पफळान्विता ॥३॥ 
स्रारामगोकुळ कुळा As सामान्या SUE ॥३॥ 
गोमत्येःफळपुष्प दुर्घतरु भिश्चाद्यासमाप्राकप्रवा 
समिर घा-घी ररा प्रदक्षिण जलो ers 5शुबीजो द्रमा 
SITES. वहुपांशुरक्षयजला तुट्याचशीतोष्णयोः 
श्रेष्टा मूरधम सझुक्तचिपरीता मिश्चितामध्यमा ॥ 
Wi शिल्पशास्त्राणि | 
The site should bo not-salt अनूधर, 
and should never afzafetg be disputed 
and extensive भूय and it should have 
herbs and plants growing on it. Plants 
3 having thorns and- milky juice should 
be. dug rout with their roots and 
removed. jo Tage 
'The site „should | be सम level, sur- 
rounded by EEN animals of equal 
rank and even In temperature through- 
out the year, तोमरा having herbs and 
animals living or growing on it, afaa शी 
steady in foundation and not likely to 
be lost or change gynership. University Haridwar Coll 


The site should be even and»pléasant 
5 ST Yes AVA 
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The site should have the deer 
growing naturally on it. The $% anl 
"T3 grass should grow beautifully on it 
Brahmans or thread-bearing men 
should live there, it should fall towards 
the East or North 80 as not to be wash- 
ed off by the shower of rain that 
generally falls with great force from 
south-west, water should be plentiful in 
it, there should be no holes, it should 
be oily, it should bear trees having 
twigs, flowers and fruits, herds of cows 
should live on it with ease. Such 
a site is generally good. 


À site that shelters cows and men, 
that has plenty of trees bearing fruit, 
flower and juice, that is even, that 
falls towards the north, that is oily, 
that gives a deep souud, which has 
water on its right side, where seed 
sprouts quickly, that is not very dusty, 
in which there is an inexhaustible store 
of water, that is even in the hot as 
well as in the cold weather, is good. 
Any site with opposite qualities is bad 
and any site with mixed qualities is fair. 

The place where this site should be 
situated is specified as under. 


तीर्था ते तटिनीतरे, जल निधे स्तो रे, सरित्संगमे। 
दौलाग्रो ऽ द्वितटेवनो पवनयो रुद्यानदेरेतथा ॥ 
सिद्धाद्यायतनेषु वा शुरुचरय्रामे-पुरे-पत्तने | 


नप Oiaszden emendata prominent men WT 


Am em 


asas मनोरमे सुर लमिज्यायेक्षितिकल्पयेद॥ ` 

The site should bé near a तीथ; on the 
bank of a river, on the shore of a 
sea, at the confluence of two rivers, 
on the top of the mountain, on the - 
hillside, in a forest or a field, m & © 
garden, in the residence of hermits OF _ 
saints, in a city, town or village 


or any other country that one li 


" 
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the site both 
idesirable and undesirable are specified 
tas under :— 
` gamang नवकुछ कुछ €थासना- 
शोकनिष्पा वांकोलैर्मालती चंपकतिलखदिरी: 
कोट्रवैमु द्रितावा ॥ idi 
शस्तामंद्रिपाश्व पृष्ठ दिशितु श्रीवृक्ष विरूवा 
भया | व्याधिघ्रामलकी खुळ कीखुरदुमपला 
शाशोकमालेयक्राः ld 
पुन्नागासनचंपकाश्च खद्रिस्तद्वत्कद्ल्या- 
द्यो | जातीनागलनादयोऽपिसकला wu 
सं शोभनाः d २ ॥ 


The surroundings of 


अकर्वेपत्रिभीतकेः स्नुहियतेः शलेष्प्रात कैः 
पीलुभिः । संकीर्णावहुशर्कराच कठिना mat- 
न्विता सोषरा ॥ 3 ॥ 
गृध्रश्येनवराहवायस शिवा maru: ead | 
जुष्टायष्टुरनिष्टदानि गदिता qune सूरिभिः॥ 

भस्मांगारतुषास्थिकेश aim उद्मोकादि भिः 
SJU ATTA यतता, सगभ कुहरा, विस्त्रा, 
विद्क्हियायिवा a रिडयरास्ग। 


The site should be close to $A, AAA, 
निव, अजुंन and Hs, आसत, अशाक, निष्पाद 
अकोल, मालती, चंपक, तिलख देर, or it 
should be full of miga On its side 
cor at the back there should be sitze 
Macr, अभया, व्याधिघ्ला, आमलकी, cz 

पाश, अशोक Or AIH, पुन्नाग, आसन 

Tm, afar, muc, जाती नागलता | 

The site should not be surrounded 
E: Studded with अक, वेणु, Amas, Sale 
"enam, and Ng., it should not be 
seme imi oie ge sandy, very hard, or have holes 


frequented by the ZH vulture शयेन 


1928. 688 
hawk वराह hog MAE crow शिवा jackals 
ZI monkeys. Such sites are un- 
propitious to the person who performs 
the sacrifice. The. site should not, 
contain WEA ashes, अंगार coal, तुष chaff 
अस्थि bones, केश hair, कृमि insects, rers 


ant-hills. It should not be low in the. 
center, it should not have holes with . 
inmates, it should not be besmeared ` 
with flesh or situated in an odd or 
awkward direction 


In short the site should have plenty 
of useful thiugs and should not give 
trouble or be troubled by "others 
frequently. . i 

3. Materials. 

The principal parts of a यशशाळ 
are its roof and sides. : Roof- is the 
most important thing and a यशशाला 
is called मण्डप as it मण्डंशिरोभूषणं 
पातोति ATIT । protects the head from 
the heat of the sun. The materials 
used in a JINZI! therefore are :— 


मृदिष्टिरा खुधाशैठा फलकादिकभित्तिकम्‌ ॥ 
हेयरल्ादिपहितं गृहं काययथाबलम्‌॥ | 
adeg AHAZI इष्टिकामिर aqaay ॥ 
सातु भिर्धातु युक्त च शिखरेरल मं डतम्‌। मयमत 


The wall should be made of 
earth, bricks, lime, stone, wood, . 
metal or gems according to the wealth | 
of the builder. 'The roof of mud 
structures should be made of grass, one 
of stone and lime should have tiled 
roof ; planked struetures should have 
planked roof ; metal sheet walls should 
have metal sheet roofs and walls studded 


nates , in deoeguugui knas bored गाळ caper (os. 98१७४ bepaalde pyresiwithigem . 


set into them, We shall therefore treat 


| 54 


‘of materials under these heads as re- 
‘cards their qualities and tests. 
E 3. Materials. 


| The materials used in a यज्ञ or यज्ञ- 
शाला should be of the highest class and 
best quality i. e. 

न शवेतं, agua, पुरयगंघं गभोरशब्द, 
| कोमलं च । आश्वलायन | 


It should be white in colour, sweet in 

taste, fragrant in smell, deep in sound 

| and soft to the touch. The materials 

are to be selected and cleansed to suit 

| the purpose as stated below. 

| c EN 

| वणलिगबयोवस्थाः परीक्ष्यय बलावलम्‌ ॥ 

| e. . . 

यथास्थानं यथायोग्यं संस्कारान्‌ कारयेत्सुधीः 
घो डशसंरूकारी | 


A thing should first be tested as to 


its चर्ण, लिंग, बयः, and अवस्था, and then: 


| 

| 

| 

| it should be refined to suit the 
place it has to occupy and the purpose 
it has to serve. 

| 


वणवि चार. 
f 


thing that takes little and gives much 
is good and is signified by the white 
colour and any thing that takes much 
and gives little is bad and is signified 
by the black colour वर्ण means a 
colour that describes the quality of 
a thin There are five घण viz. white 
red, yellow, blue and’ black and 
these denote the class of the thing 


दर 7 r 
The consideration of बण is based on 


he principle of give and take. Any 


Al things are ०188666७१४ eng Qlaga coitas. beret better Eh Oe क्षत्रिय nasals = 


es, ब्राह्मण, क्षत्रिय, वेश्य, शूद्र, and IAA are 
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the technical names for these classes and 
they denote that the properties possess- 
ed by the colours as to the percentage of 
reflection of light and heat are possess- 
ed by the things classed under them 
‘Thus ब्राह्मण indicates that like the 
white colour it reflects or gives back 
all that it gets from the Creator; 
anybody who is willing to give his 
all ag मन धन to his fellow creatures 
ब्राह्मण, ^ ब्राह्मण must therefore 
be willing- to give more than three- 
fourths of his property to the public. 
The plain living, the austere life of a 
ag denotes his willingness tof self- 
sacrifice. Here त्राह्मण does not denote 


is a 


easte but a class of things. 
सद्भावे साधुभावे च सदितिप्रोच्यते qu: 
गीता | 
Whatever serves its purpose best is 


called a good thing, similarly any 
thine  vecetable mineral, animal or 


human that gives more and takes less 


Is a ब्राह्मण, This will be better ex | 
plained by examples of ब्राह्मण 
minerals, vegetables, beasts, animals 


etc. and these are detailed below 

The letters of the Alphabet are 
classed as under : — 

स्वराश्च ब्राह्मणा ज्ञेया वगाणां प्रथमास्तथा ॥ 
द्वितीयाश्च तृतीयाश्चचतुथा श्वापिभूमिपाः ॥१॥ 
वर्गाणां पंचमा वैश्या अंतरूधाश्च aia ॥ 
उच्माणश्च हकारश्च Wat एव प्रकीतिता। ॥ 

E EE cz zo शिक्षा | 

All vowels and first letters of the — 

classes are ब्राह्मण, the second third, - 


य, €, ल्‌, q, are Sa and शा,, q स, & 816 
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qz On looking at the coalescence rules प्रप्रा विमुक्ताः परुषा विवणा; N 

x ; 5 4 ~ t - 
the give and take relations of these wil नत प्रशस्ता JERA मध्ये; « [PIPL 
be apparent and © the classification त्याज्याः सदावैरिषुमस्तकेषु ॥५॥ 5 


clearly percieved. Phe gravel that is’ oily, “#uouth, 


The earth, rather minerals, are round and light is ब्राह्मण and “is useful 
classed as under :--- for all works ; the gravel that is hard, 
श्वेता aan भृत्तिका खुघृतवदटन्या शुभस्वादिनी। breaks in flakes and is heavy is afaa and 
रक्ता शोणित गंधिनी नृपतिभू: स्वादेकष।याचसा;। is useful for road surface and founda- 
स्वादेऽस्छ तिलतैलगंधिरुदिता पोताचवैश्यामही lions; gravel that is soft and heavy; 
कृष्णा मत्स्यसुगंधिनी च कटुका श्र तिभूलक्षणं॥ compact and well-broken is वैश्य and 
शिल्यंदीपक | useful tor foundatians only; the gravel 

The earth that is white, smells like that is rough, the gravel that stands 
erect, that is very heavy and brittle 


good ghee, and tastes well is mAT, one 
these are bad and are Tf and the gravel 


that is red, smells like blood, tastes Me. 
n is हत्ये, one thal is veler that is full of holes, burnt, without 
luster, hard and bad-coloured, these are 
not useful in building and may be thrown 
at the heads of enemies. 


smells like the oil of sesamuim and 
lastes sour is वैश्य and that which, is 
black, smells like a fish, and tastes 


_ bitter is Wz. Bricks are also classed Stones are classified as under ;— 
similarly and flre bricks that are white श्वेता पंकजसंनिभा द्विज शिळा, 
and fireelay that is white is recom- तस्या; शशी देवता। _ | 
mended for अञ्चिकर्म, the kilns or राज्ञा रक्तशिला कुलस्थसद्रशा, ps wm 
fireplaces. शक्ररूतु तद्देवता ॥ 


Gravel is classified as under पीता वश्यशिला तथैव हरिता, 


ये fer मसणाकारा ggat लघवस्था ॥ 
MAN FTAA: सव कर्म सुशोभनाः ॥१॥ 
ये gzim: सुगुरवस्तथां aia विभागिनः॥ 


तस्या भगोदेवता | 
. कृष्णा दूद्रशिला च RRIS, 


अश्मानः क्षत्रिया Hur रथ्यापादेषुशोभनाः ॥२॥ ` ˆ  तस्याभ्विनी देवता ॥ बास्तुसार । ¬ = 
मृदवो गुरवो येच स्नेहेनेव खुर्राक्षताः ॥ A slab that is white or lotus-coloured 
ते वैश्या; खुविभक्तांशा युज्यंते पाद पूरणे ॥३॥ (7055) is ब्राह्मण, a shinine-red or कुलस्थ 

ये कर्करा बृतांगाश्व कर्करा ये प्रतिष्ठिताः ॥: coloured stone is क्षत्रिय, & yellow or 


यप स्निग्धा eager: प्रस्तराधमाः ॥७ greenstone is वैश्य and a black and 
ys à ककरा aant prep fono University Haridwar Colegigr 97९०९ BOE ow eee TA yu Lr & 


? 
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Wood is classified as under ;— Bulls are classified as under : 
लघुयटकोमलं काष्ठ gaz ब्रह्मजातितद्‌ ॥ शुक्कांगाः शुचयो sear 33: शुद्धचेतसः ॥ 
geni रघुयत्काष्ठ वघर्ट क्षत्रज्ातितद्‌ ॥ अल्पाशिनो बहुचळा JAA ब्राह्मजातयः ॥१॥ 
कोमलं शुरुयत्काष्ट वेश्यज्ञातितदुच्यते ॥ व्यक्ता व्यक्ताः रूपाः शुद्धा हृढभारवहाः QAN C 
gat गुरूयत्काष्ठ शाद्रमित्युच्यते qu ॥ IRMA ALAS वृषभाः BA जातय: ॥ 
TEINT. था पीतांगा सुद्‌ त्रा शुद्धा अक्रो था भरवा हिनः 
The wood that is light, soft and यद्वच्छा भोगिनः क्षी णा PTA वैश्यज्ञातयः ॥३॥ 
easily wrought is ब्राह्मण, a hard, light, कृष्णां गा; REZAT अपवित्रा; सदाशिन; | 
and noi easily wrought wood is क्षत्रिय, a TRZIN ET TESTOR SHUT: ॥ ॥४॥ 
soft, heavy and easily wrought wood is gia. 
वैश्य, anda hard, heavy and not easily White, clean, mild, soft-skinned, 
wrought wood is gH. ° noble-natured bulls that eat less and 
Metals are classified as under : — are very strong are ब्राह्मण, Bulls that 


Gold and silver are ब्राह्म ग, copper and have mixed colours, clean skins, strong 
tin are क्षत्रिय, brass and gun metal in carrying loads, cood natured. that 
are वैश्य, iron is शुद्ध and lead is अंत्यज eat much and are strong are क्षत्रिय. Yel 
metal. low-coloued bulls, sott-skinned, clean in 

Diamond ig. ब्राह्मण, ruby is क्षत्रिय habits, mild, able to bear loads, that eat 
emerald is वैश्य. and saphire is AE, what they get (nore or less), and are 


A " 

12 A r - E ‘ ek-e $ 1 

and coal is अंत्यज weak are वेश्य and black-coloured bulls 
trees are classified as under :— wicked-natured unclean in habits, that — 


3 पिप्पल, वट, औदुंबर are ब्राह्मण, gaa, we always eating) greedily hungry 
आप्र, AAHTA and अंतःसार क्षत्रिय, बहिःसार ulways, that have big testicles and 
palm, cocoa, bamboo are वैश्य und शाक a strong temper (angry) are Xz bulls. | 
चिन्ता and संसार are Ziz, The mA Elephants are classed as under: i 


trees are called असार and यज्ञीय विशालांगाः पवित्राश्च ब्राह्मणाः स्रटपभोजिनः | 
Horses are classified as under: गारा विशाला बब्हाशा क्रुद्धाः क्षज्ञिय जातयः॥ | 
विवेकी ago चिप्र स्तेजस्वी क्षत्रियो बली ॥ esp ्दस्त्याहुवद्‌, 
कोष्णभावो' भवे वैश्यः डराद्रो निःसत्वको भवेत्‌ ॥ Laree-sized, clean and content with 
अश्वविद्या a little food “are mam Elephants. Bold, 


A horse that is thoughtful and kind bi and angry elephants editing # large 
.is श्राह्मण, one that is strong and spir ited quantity are Ataa aaa n 


zi sa but they a 
" is क्षत्रिय A mild horse, 45 az Üniversity hayi 1:20 y E Nn r4 pe aa | 
no stuff is WF, | stead classed us diseased animals. 
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Buffalos are classified as under :— 
भृशंकृष्णाः पवित्राश्च dup घो णक्राः ॥ 
बह्णाशिनो मारकाश्च महिष! ब्रह्मज्ञातयः ॥१॥ 
AWAIT: क्षी ण>्ट्रगाश्च सुक्रद्धा भारवाहिन ll 
अमारका बहुबळा महिषा वेश्यजातयः ॥२॥ 
केकराः BIAS: स्थूला WARSI ATH: ॥ 
बहाशिनो बहुवळा महिषः AIMAT: ॥३॥ 
आक्षीणा.क्षीण बला:क्षीण LSAT रुषाश्वये॥ 
अट्पाशिनो भार सहामहिषाः JANAT: ॥४॥ 
सवंदा जलामिच्छन्ति ये-ट्पसत्वामहौजस; ॥ 
भारसा:कुद्धाथ्वतेत्यज्ञा महिपामताः ॥ 
कृपिशास्त्र, 
Very black, clean, having large 
eating inuch, and 
are ब्राह्मण; 


passionate, 


itesticles and noses, 
mot passionate, such buffalos 
lloose-bodied, weak-horned, 
mble to bear loads, not thrusting with 
thorns, and strong, such buffalos are वैश्य; 
squint eyed, lustful, 
8101810, trying to thrust, eating much, 
wery powerful, such buffalos are क्षत्रिय; 
Buffalos weak in body and power, 
whose horns and noses are (small) 
Weak, that eat less, that bear burdens, 
iare TA buffalos, and buffalos that always 
llike to sit in water, that have little 
‘stufl, large body, that bear beating, 
‘have bad horns, are Worst buffalos. 
Dogs are classified as under :— 
शुभरादीर्घास्तब्धकर्णा लघुपुच्छास्तनूदराः ॥ 
सुशुकृनख दुंताश्थश्वानसते ARATAT: ॥१॥ 
_ रकांगास्तनुळोमानो ललत्कर्णारूतनूदराः ॥ 
prier vie nen smit i Wald नख रदाः श्वानम्ते क्षत्रज्ञातय: ॥२॥ 


big, very pas- 


र i ^ 
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क्रद्धाक्रद्धा लल ज्िह्नास्ते श्वानोवेश्यज्ञातय; ॥३॥ 
कृष्णवणास्तनुमुखा दीघरोमाण एवच ॥ 7 
अक्रुद्धाः श्रमयुक्ताश्च तेश्वानः शूद्र MAA: Well 

लघुप्रमाणास्तु गुरूदयाये ये Requeat बहु 
JIRA | प्रवृ द्पुच्छाळ घुसूक्ष्मदंतास्तेचांत्यज्ञाः 
कुक रजातयःसूय्रुः di 

Dogs that are white, long, have 
erect ears, short tails, thin bodies, 
very white teeth and nails are त्राह्मण; 
Dogs that are red in colour, thin hair, 
long ears, thin bodies, long nails and 
short teeth, are क्षत्रिय; dogs that are 
yellow im colour, soft in hair, short’ 
haired, either passionate or not, with” 
hanging tongue, «re वैश्य; dogs that are 
black, short-headed, long-haired, not 
passionate, easily fatigued, are शूद्र; and 
small dogs, tallin stature,’ that eat 
dirty things, that breed profusely, 
have very long tails, sharp and small 
teeth, these are very bad dogs. 

Sheep and goats are classified as 


ue 
A 


under :— 
खूक्ष्मरो मासुखरूपर्शों कोमकांगरूतु योभवेद्‌ ॥ 
ब्रह्मजातिः स विज्ञेयो वस्त्रंचास्यगुणोत्तरं ॥१॥ 
eqatiar aget: क्षत्रियः सोऽपिनिभयः qo 
सूक्षरोमा'खरह्परशो वेश्यः रूयात्छुलतरधनः ql 
स्थूलळरोमाखरस्पशः VE संजः सुबच्छिदः ॥२ ` 
The sheep that has very fine hair, whose . 
wool is pleasant to touch, and whe ose 
body is soft 18 ब्राह्मण; and the cloth 
made from such wool is of very high — 


` quality ; one that has thick hair, and i8 - 
है taza LAIPA Mniversity Haridwar egétidnptonolyssmddesrless in disposition 


dà "ETE 
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is क्षत्रिय; one that has thin hair but is 
pleasant though rough iu touch is 98971; 
and one that has thick hair, rough in 
touch and unpleasant in wear is a iz 
Pianets are classified as under : 


8111 or 


Venus and Jupiter area ण, Sun 
> and Mars are क्षत्रिय, Moon and Mercury 
are asa, Saturn is शुद्र, and VE and कतु 
are. AAA 

Thus all things from Alphabet up- 
wards चेद्‌, शास्त्र, पुराण, विद्या, कला, नदी, 
तीथे, देव, देवता, घातु, ta, पाषाण, वृक्ष, 
| पशु. पक्षि मनुष्य, 62. are classified inio 
| these five classes and when specifying 
| their uses it is specified that a ब्राह्मण 
metal should be used in a particular 
place, &e., A thing ब्राह्मण in रथशास्त्र may 
be क्षत्रिय in वास्तुशास्त्र 
in fammi according to the 
|, cular use ib is to be put to and the 
< particular quality that is valued there. 
| For example in वाख्तुशाह्म an easily 
. dressed stone is valued but in रथशास्त्र 
only hardness in undergoing wear and 
. tear is the chief quality. In नोकाशास्त्र 
things, impervious - to water, 
which salt water has no, or only little, 
corrosive action are good, while in 
विमानशारूत्र lightness is the principal 
quality that is valued. For construc- 
tion of carts a thing that stands 
rough wear or handling is best but in 
carving, the most 
(5; (ome fn 


parbi- 


| 


on 


eiicabe colour 11) 


mora wvaluahie. Thugs a 


and वेश्यः. 


uki ti Kan yi University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 F ii US 
Í ringing Bound like that ofa bell tied 
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good thine is ब्राग but it is not 
necessarily ब्राह्मण all over 

The next test is fam which 
1118815 a distinctive mark. There 


are three few viz, giga स्त्रीलिंग ard 
eri erm fon, 


पुलिंग A thing thatis strong in 
compression, granular in structure 
compact, uniform in breadth and 


exogeneous, active, 
fit to be a leader is 


thickness; steady, 


light and strong, 
पुलिंग. 


स्त्रीलिंग A that is strong 


thing 


-in tension, tissued aud laminated in 


structure, tapering at one end 


unsteady, endogenous, passive, heavy 
üt to be led is effe. 
stands no 


and wealthy, 
नपुंसकलिंग — A thing that 
strain, is vesicular, viscous in structure, 
conical in shape, very unstable, weak 
and heavy, unfit for any use is नपुंसक. 
Earth, and lime are always स्त्री लिंग, 
The लिंग ofsbricks and stones are as 
under: — : 
एकवर्णा घनास्जिग्या मूलाग्रादाजबान्त्रिता ॥ 
गजघंटरवायासा पु शिलेति प्रकीतिता ॥ 
स्थूल मूला SMAI या क़्ंसतालसमध्वनिः ॥ 
ehaz, कृशमूलाग्रा स्थूला घढाच AETA ॥ 
| मयमत, Wo ३३े p 
A stone or brick that is of one. 


colour, compact, soft to the touch; of | 


uniform size throughout and ti 


the neck of an elephant is dT; 
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that is wide at one and narrow at 
the other end, gives sound like कंसताळ 
cymbols is स्त्री; one that is narrow at 
the bottom and broad at top and 
gives no ring is नपुं खक. 

The लिंग of trees is as under:— 
मूलांम्रादाजवंवृत्तं शाखानेक समन्वितं ॥ 
तत्तपुस्तवं, भवेन्मूले स्थूरं स्त्री त्वं mumm ॥ 
eya क्ृशमूलं तुषंढमेतदुदी रितं ॥ 

HARA 99 १५ 

A tree that is straight and of even 

size, With many branches, is a male, 
one that is thick at bottom and thick 
at top is female, and one that is thin 
at bottom and thick at the end is 
neuter. 


Lists of male and female trees 
have already been published in the 
‘Vedic Magazine under वास्तुशाख, 

There are five ages or वयः 
“under, 

बालत्वं Rat योवन मथवाधकंच निधनं a ॥ 
पंचवयांस्येष्वंत्येनेष्टे शिष्टानि वस्तूनीए्ानि ॥ 
बालत्व and निधन are not acceptable 
ages while- कौमार, Waa aAA are 
‘acceptable ° 
टरंकधातादिसडीया मंदपक एकोपमा ॥ 
शिलाबाळामतातञ्जः सवकमसखुनिदिता ॥ 
स्तिग्धागंमीर निर्घोष! छुगंचा शीतला az: i 
न बिलांवयवा तेजः सहिता योवनाशिला ॥ 
मत्ल्यमंद्रकशकला रुक्षा वृद्धाशिळा5शिवा i 
रेखाबिदु कलंकाढ्या सात्याज्या सर्व HAG ॥ 
mU. मयमत Ao ३३ 
— Astone that is very soft to dress 
(nii en it a SER पतत ikea half-burnt brick is बाला and is 


a8 


1 iot useful A stemecutibadnds valli gi Re coi AGRA URE 


deep sound, smells well, is cold to the 
touch, is soft, has no holes in its body, 
and has luster is waa and good. A 
stone that breaks like a fish or tortoise 


. 18 rough, unpropitions, has threads or 


dots on it of different colours is वृद्धा 
and is useless 
'The 
under 
किष्कुमात्रं तरोमू लं त्यक्त्वा aaaea: ॥ 
छेदेक्षीरस्रवे लब्ध्य, जलस्त्रावस्तु सो simt ॥ 
aang विशेषेण aafals प्रदंबिदुः ॥ 
शिट्परल्ल wo ७8. ^ 
About six inches of the stem should 
be left at the bottom and one should 
begin to cut the tree. Jf the juice is 
thick it is good, if it is thin it is fair 
and if the bark gets detached it is 
very very good 
वालुकासंचयदारु शाययेत्पूवमस्तकम्‌॥ 
नपरावतनं pasia famen: ॥ शिंव्परल 
The timber should be laid on the 
sand with its head to the east and it 


should not be used for eight, five or at 
least three months हि गिर 


age. of a tree is noticed as 


‘hen the materials are to undergo 
the necessary संस्कार as already. detailed 
in वास्तुशास्त्रयक्ञशाला in the Vedic 
Magazine Now the method of cleaning 
things is noted here |; 

वक्षवैशु wade पात्राविषयां द्रव्यादिकानांतथा ॥ 
यावद्न्धविलेपनाद्वगम रूतावजलेः क्षालयेत्‌ ॥ 
चूणरप्यवघबयेत्पुनरपि प्रक्षाल्यचोष्णजलेः | 
-पात्राणां भवतीह शुद्धिरघुना शुद्धिविशिष्टोच्यते 
सौवणं सलिलेनशुध्यतियथालेपापनोदोमवेत्‌ | 
रोद्भवंगोमया 


लिले सतार 


pn 
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फांस्यंसल्मजलैस्ताम णिम यसूर्वा शु भिर्वा TAT | 
शृत्पात्रंदहनेन, चेर भिनवंतत्तक्षणाद्‌दा रचं ॥२॥ 
दाहादायसशु द्धिरेयसुदिता लोहानितत्कत full 
रूपर्शाद्‌वातुरगाननाभिगमन (्शु्यंत्यनत्याहतौ ॥ 
शुद्धिअ्रमंखुरज्जु वस्त्र विषये चेत्‌क्षारछुवाद्‌ | 
ख्याच्यालाचुरुबैणवेंस्बुपत्रनं गोपालकाघब णात्‌ ३॥ 

All pots are purified by washing 
them with water until the bad smell 
or dirt is removed, some times the 
thing may be rubbed with dust or 
ashes and washed with hot water. This 
is generally applicable to all; while 
the special agents for special materials 
are noted further on. A golden pot 
is purified by washing the pot with 
water, a copper pot is cleaned by 
acidous water, a silver pot is cleaned 
by rubbing with cowdung. Bell metal 
is cleaned with ashes and water, Gem- 

‘med pot is cleaned by the rays of the 

sun or water, an earthen pot by 

being reburnt, and & wooden pot if 
new. by being further carved. or 
polished. An iron pot is cleansed by 
burning, pots of other metals by being 
worked on the lathe, a horse is purified 
by touching his head, or by walking 
him, & skin is purified by its dressing, 
ropes and clothes are purified by 
being washed with water and washing 
salts, pots made of gourds and bamboos 
by , being dipped in water, and -cows 
and calfs by being rubbed or caressed. 

4 DISPOSITION त्यागी 

fi (a) FORM आकार 

aata चतुरस्त्राणि |. प्राचीन 

ada jd बोदवसाय शालीनो sum | 
ve) EET. - YR? —44 — t णये - Eo 

१: -  हिरण्यकेशीसूत्र, 


7 उ समचत॒रस्त्रा did चतुरो वो अग्निहोत्र 
siete LETAT m 
D i 


Tp ली ueni 
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३-वामभागे च सद्मन:। नारद्‌, | 
४-यत्रखर्वंत आपोमध्यं स मेत्यप्रद क्षिणं शय 
नीयं परीत्य प्राच्यः स्व देरन्‌। आश्वलायन गृहासूत्र, 
५-चतुरस्त्राकृतिः प्रोक्तायज्ञभू मिस्तुशांतिदा। 
शिढपशा es 
६-मंगलेषुच सर्वेषु मंडपोंगृहत्रामतः । सप्तपि 
§-षो डशार लिक कुर्या चतुर्दरारो पशो मितं ॥ 
मंडपंतोरणे युक्तं तत्रवेदी प्रकल्पये | 
व शिष्ट, 

The form of a यज्नशाळा should be 
square cr oblong with the water from 
the roofs on all sides to the center Le, 
the shape should have an open 
quadrangle in the center and the वेदी 
or the altar should be situated in the 
north or east wing of the building. 

zaa विहारंदीक्षितागारे विहरति | 
| —— आतसूत्राणि, 
२-सत्कथावाद, पूरणश्रवण, वेदार्थविचारा- 
दीनकालातिवाहनाथमस्मिन्‌ करोति errat 
अम्नयागा रस्यद क्षिणेन त्रिहारः RAST | 
सत्याषाढ सूत्र. 

Thealtar being situated in the north 
or east of the block, the south side 
should be? reserved for holding meet- 
ings for the recitations of the stories. 
of the Good, or for hearing the 


mythological history, or for the dis- 
cussion about the ‘meaning of the 


Vedas. When thé यक्षशाला is built it 
should have: four doors’ in the four 
sides with तोरण &c., The” water in 
the quadrangle should pass along the 
south side and drain off towards the 
east. The यज्ञमंडप should be 16 cu 


bits 
gees *| 


D y 
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वैश्मनः qut वेदों कुर्थात्‌ ॥ खादीरसूजं; 
The altar should be in the east part 
iof the (north) wing. 
(2). 
_ १-गारहपत्यायतनं अष्टादशांगुल्यावृत्तंत्नाम- 
यित्वा; अष्टांगुलोन्नतं रूथ डिलंकृत्वा. परित 
श्वतुरंगुलं विस्तारंहित्वामध्ये षडंगुलं विस्तरं 
fart खनति । हिरण्य केशीस्सूत्र, 
gmana चतुरस्त्र xim गोमयेन 
उपलिप्त भवति। तस्य मध्यत sau, अवो क्ष्य, 
_अरलिमात्रं समचतुरस्तर स्थं डिळं करोति. 
बौधायनसूत्र 
७ ARF "ed चतुरस्थपादावश्वत्य पत्रं च 
तथाधचन्द्रम्‌-। agano त्तपिवतलच षद्‌ 
कोणकं पझ्थथ।ष्टको णम्‌ ॥ शिवगुरुदेव पद्धति 


Arrangement. 


The tz for the agafa the House- 
“holder's fire, “should be marked by 
drawing à circle 18 9177 in. diameter, 
-it should be 8 TX high ; a pit 6 अंगु 
ideep is dug in the center of this कुण्ड, 
‘It may be a square or of the shape of 
the leaf of अश्वत्य semicircular, triangu- 
lar, circular, hexagonal, 
of a lotus or octagonal 


of the shape 
according . to 
the purpose for which the sacrifice 
is performed. In हिरण य केशो शास्त्र, IA २८ 
the various objects and the various 
shapes of the altars are detailed ! 


Construction. ; 
- The first thing to be done in” don- 
structing the यज्ञशाल्रा is to mark out 
ise y sem a ho Meg he he directions. The process of mark- 
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Star, the Sun or the Stars नक्षत्र like 
श्रवण &c., is detailed under वास्तुशास्त्र 

1. Lining out— 

तत्सहस्रसीतं छत्वायंथादिक्सम चतुर 

आयत चतुरस्र वामापयेत्‌ | तत्‌ शमीशाखया 
उदुंबरशाखया वाशतां तोयेन. fu: परिव्रजन्‌ 
प्रोक्षति | अविच्छिन्नया चोंदकधारया “ आपो 
हिष्ठतितृचेन | आश्वलाय न , 

The ground should be: well “ploughed 
a thousand times and then on this 
a square or oblong facing the exact 
east should be demarcated. ^ This 
should be sprinkled with water thrice 
with a branch of शभी or 3gat while 
reciting  शातांतोयसूक्त viz, the सूक्त 
beginning with  शन्नइन्द्राञ्चिम्‌ &c. The 
form then should be marked by a 
continuous water line while reciting 
the आपोद्दिष्टा सूक्त | 


2. Filling in foundations— 


` मध्यमस्थू णायागर्तेऽवधाय NANITA 
कुशाना स्तय वंशांतरेषु शरणानि कारयेद्‌ | 
गर्तेषु ' अत्रकांशीं पालं” चावधापयेत्‌। त्री 
वमतीरय आसे चयेद्‌ “'अच्यतायमौमाय” emt ॥ 
इति । आश्वलायन, | 
After the foundations are dug they 
should be tested as already noted under 
वाहतुशाख by, filling. the pits with, ex 
avated earth and water and ther 
the central pit द should be spread 
with अवका mass and Pag a A 


named निरगुडी in Meet a 
foundations should ‘be filled as usual 


ing out these by ००७७७७ «obi dilvesty Polad colon. पिकू) sthondousdations water of 


LL 


| 
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ब्रीहि and यव (gruel) should be sprinkled 
while reciting “ अच्युतायभोमाय स्वाहा. ? 
The अबका and शीपाल are spread to 
stop the appearanoe of white ants and 
the gruel for strengthening the founda- 
tion masonry. 
3. Raising Posts. 
अथैनां उच्छ्यमाणां अनुमंञरयते | 
“ हैवतिष्ठ निमितातिट्विला स्तामरावतीं 
मध्ये पोषस्य तिछतों । आत्वाप्रापन्नघायव 
आत्वाऊुमारस्तरू्ण आवत्सोजायतां सह ॥ 
आत्वापरिश्रितः GAANA: कलशेरयन्‌ ”॥ 
| इति आश्वलायन, 
When raising walls or posts the 
verses noted above should be cited. 
4. Covering with roof &c. 
वशमाधीयमानं अनुमन्त्रयते | आश्वकायन- 
* ऋतेन स्थूणामधिरोह वंशद्राधीयं आयुः 
प्रतरंद्धाना » इति 
When putting up beams and roof the 
above noted सूक should be repented. 
(a) Building a cistern अस्मिश्नपआसेचयेत्‌ 
__ "ऐतुराजावरुणोरेवरी भिरस्मिन्स्थानै तिष्ठतु 
. मोदमानः ॥ इरांवहंतो gd उक्षमाणां मित्रेण 
साकं age विशंतु ॥ इति | | 
When letting in water in a cistern 
the above noted verse should be cited. 
(b) Drainage work agatqaaag 
:शिलाखुमणिकं स्थापयेद्‌ । “ पृथिष्या अधि 
संभवा ” इति. 0 
४ अरंगरोवातदीति तरेधांबद्धो वस्या | इरा- 


" HE प्रशंसन्ति अनिरामववाधताम्‌ ^ इतिवा i 


ia The drainage gutter should begin 


“with. a. pit-fall of TOM stones get" IGI" frames si rmm 


~ 
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gat and when letting in water either 
of the above two &® should be recited. 
9. Opening ceremony. At the end 
the building is to be sprinkled with 
water and surrounded by an unbroken 
line of water as noted in lining ont. 
घ्राह्मणानभोजयित्वा “ शिवंवास्तु शिवं- 
वास्तु ^ शति वाचयीत्‌ 
The owner should feed the saa 
and make then say “शिवंवास्तु शिवंवास्तु” 
The -above process 
आश्वलायनसूत्र 5 also recommended in 
the वास्तुशास्त्र as under: 
yaa पुरपतीनां सूत्रपूर्वमाद्यः कथित E 
पृथिव्याः शोधने च द्वितीयः तदनुमखनिवेशे 
रतंभरोपणेच भवन काले पंचधावास्तु यहा ॥ 
शिहपदीपक, 
While building a house the owner 
five times as 


ordained in 


should perform यश 


noted below :— 
(D. A यज्ञ for obtaining the permis: 
sion of the king, forester and the Local 
body before lining out. 
(2). Ard at the time of testing 
foundations. ud : 
(3). One at the time of setting up & 
door in wall. 
(4). One at the time of erecting 
the post and roof and. E ia 
(5). The lastat the time of occu- 
pying it. - 
सत्याषाढ in his सूत्र gives two more 
wa to be recited at the time of setting. 
up a door frame (the main e 


Sady we 
राक 
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“daw वां निमिशाळां क्षेमे तिएचुतलुक्षमा णा।म्‌? 
तांत्याशाळे खुवीरा अरिष्टवीरा अनुसंचरेम॥” 
इति दक्षिणां 
“aa वाप्रतितिष्ट शाळे अश्वावती गोमती 
सूनृतावती ॥” 


५ ऊर्जस्वतीपय ला विन्वमान। उच्छुयरूवम 
हसेसौभगाय॥”इति उत्तरां द्वारल्थुणांउच्छूयति 

The south: post of the door frame is 
sset by the flrst and the north post by 
tthe last मंत्र, 

The room for the congregation and 
ithe चेदासन should be in the south wing 
cof the quadrangle. 111७ table should be 
made of उदुंबर wood, with four paws of 
tthe loin for feet and the top of the 
back should have the lion’s (ace depic- 
tled on it. 


698. 
समचतुरस्र die देवानामासनं प्रोक्तम्‌ ॥ 
अष्टांशाधिकदैदयं छ्िगुणायतमेव उच्छयंच ॥ 
सिहेभभूतवृषयुग्‌ तन्नाश्नासिधानंस्यादु ॥ 
नानाचित्रसमेतं सुग्रहाचन पीठमेवमिदमुदितम्‌॥ . 
न्यग्रो धो ठुंबर वट पिप्पल बिल्वामल सारदारुमयम्‌॥ 

‘The seat lor the देव and (a thing to 
be worshipped) should be square, its 
length and the height should be twice 
the breadth. ‘Lhe legs should be like 
those of a lion, elephant, horse or 
bull and the name is given according 


to the legs as सिंहासन, इभासन भूतासन or 
aqiqa. This may be decorated with 
pictures (or carvings) of various designs 
and then it becomes the best thing 
for worship. ‘Lhe wood to be used for 
this should bo raza, उदुंबर, qz, पिप्पल 
fas. This wood should be hard and 
clean (free from knots and cracks). 


A PLEA FOR UNITY—FROM A HINDU'S STANDPOINT, 


We, Hindus and Muslims, axo ordained 
tio live togethor. If we can live peacefully 
mnd amicably, both the commenities will 
bbe the better for that; if not, both shall be 
‘tthe losers. The Hindus are rooted down 
tio the soil with a hundred roots as the 
mative Banyantree; for Muslims, it 18 use- 


Ness now to think that thoy form a cara- 


Wan party (as a distinguished Muslim M.A. 
ILL. B. said). 
‘over the Hindukush through the passes 


T to receive them back. No father, no 


this. Both the communities should. try to 
understand each other's standpoint. If 
the Hindus do not listen to what their 
Muslim brethren have to say, they are do- 
ing nothing to solve the problem and are 
unnecessarily, nay, sinfully, adding to the 
woes of mother India. If the Muslims 
adopt an uncompromising attitude, if they 
do not try to understand what tho Hindu 
has to say against them, they are doing no 
better and are liable to the same charge. | 


Truth always helps in the solution of & 
problem, a clean shrift always makes 
simple living. Setting aside all extreme 
demands, I will try to put forward dis- 
EE the grievances the Hindu has 
against the Muslim and will then request | 
A Ori Pa HECK Ba MESPTHB^ to consider how 
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far they are reasonable and what their 
community is doing to remove them. 


The Hindus toe] to be true (though they 
may have never read it) what V. -Smith 
says in his history of India that an Indian 
Muslim is moro iu sympathy with his 
Persian or Arabian fellow-Muslim than 
with his Hindu neighbours; nay, far from 
being in sympathy with them, an average 
Muslim js positively hostile to them. There 
are, no doubt. exceptions but they are few 
and far between. It may be said that a 
Hakim Ajmal khan or a Dr Ansari does not 
at present represent the attitude of the 
average Muslim, at least in the Punjab 
where they had a chance of showing their 
real selves, being in a majority in this 
province. 

Unfortunately events wholly support 
what he thinks. Tho Hindu had practically 
forgotten past history but the events in 
the twentieth century haye refreshed his 
memory of them. 


Ji is one thing to issue a statement and 
tell the people that it is useless to harp on 
the event of Malabar and Multan, but it is 
quite another thing to convince them that 
those sad events will not occur again. 
The Hindu has a right to ask the leaders 
to tell him what the Muslim community 
has done or is doing to make such occur- 
rences impossible. 

Forgetting, it is well to bear in mind, 
can never be one-sided, both the parties 
must aidin tho task; where the victim, 
must be prepared to forgive and forget, 
if is also necessary that the aggressor 
must show that he is sorry for his past 
conduct and will give no cause for such 
just indignation again. Taking past history 
into consideration, it is a debt due to the 


Hindu from his Muslim brother that he. 


(the Muslim) should show deep sympathy, 
warm affection and great tenderness to- 
wards him (the Hindu), as an atonement 
for the disgrace, the humiliations, the 
tortures and persecution to which he has 
eve een subjected since the 12th 
c 
M e effectively and for ever wiped out. 


ouf s so that a]banaxagsaK Suelo REQUE o RR IG LONS ko lot adig TSA कक 0 Ne h 
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I. feel positively sure that had -Muslims 
been the sufferers at Multan or Malabar, 
the Hindu community would have over- 
whelmed the Muslims with sympathy, the 
Hindu leaders, the leaders of that ever 
submissive and . yielding’ community, 
would never have rested until. they had, 
made up at least their (the Muslims 
financial loss, until they had retrieved the 
mistake that could be retrieved. In yew 
of all this may not one appeal to the Muss 
lims, to look into their hearts and tell the 
Hindus whether or not they (Lhe Hindus) 
are after all justified in asking of their 
Muslin brothers why all submission is 
demande& from them, when ib ean not be 
shown in all history down to the present 
times (except in one or two minor cases) 
that thev have ever taken the aggressive 
against them. 


When the Muslim. Community has 
taken no steps to retrieve the cruelty 
perpetrated by certain members of it, 
nob on personal grounds bub through 
mistaken religious zeal, it is but natural 
that the self-preservative instinct should 
revive in the Hindus. Tt has not awakened 
all too soon. Jf has taken seven centuries 
to do so, it has required extraordinarily 
sharp goads to rouse ib into consciousness, 
goads one hundredth part of which would 
have stung a living organism into life long 
ago.. The Sanghatan is no menace to you, 
the Muslims. It looks like a menace or 
retaliation, because the movement is start- 
ed by a community with which disruption 
rather than organisation has been the 
rule. It ought to cause no alarm amongst 
sound-minded aud intelligent Muslims, 
because it is meant to strengthen their 
neighbours. <A strong neighbour "i - 
one much temptation to do wrong. 8 
strong neighbour is a great blessing, & 
great inducement to keep your house in | 
proper order. A weak neighbour i na 
cause of weakness for all. A living Hiudu 
Society feeling and working for ils 
members need not terrify the Muslims, - 
Hindus are bred in the doctrines í 


ersecul 
1s foreign to their mature. 
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expelled a religion from the Indian soil. 
it was not with physical but intellectual 
force that they did so. If our Muslm 
brethren are fully convinced of the truth 
of their religion, why should they dread 
even their intellectual force in matters of 
religion ? Let the Hindu work to spread 
his religion as the Muslim may work to 
spread his. The just complaint of the 
Hindus is that their Muslim brethren 
oppose intellectual persuasion with threats 
and frequent use of physical force. Let 
them avoid this and all grounds for com- 
plaint vanish. Is it then too much to ask 
from all intelligent Muslims that they 
would take active steps to educate their 
fellow-Muslims in the ways of religious 
toleration ? It is now time to give up the 
old world practice of shaking your fists at 
those who do not subscribe to the same 
religious doctrines with you. This might 
havo succeeded in the past but it has no 
chance of success now. 


The root cause of thepresent Hindu- 
Muslim tension of feelings is to be dis- 
covered in the severe wounds inflicted by 
Multan and Malabar. Mian l'axal Husain’s 
policy has only helped to deepen and 
widen the gulf. Because of Mian Fazal 
Husain’s policy the Punjabee Hindu now 
finds himself attacked at every quarter 


nnd in, every direction. He finds how 
grossly the principle of communal 
representation is being abused. It is 


a principle meant to protect minorities 
but in the Punjab he finds it @mployed to 
assert to the uttermost limit the supre- 
macy of the community numerically 
strong. Here the Muslims ought. to 
have stood up for total exclusion of 
Communal representation, but strange 
to say the role has» here been inverted 
and it is the minorities that are pleading 
forthe renunciation of this obnoxious 
Principle: The Muslims, may not one 
say in all fairness, have here given proof 
of a nob generous or wise mentality by 
exploiting the circumstances of their 
Cn ls asin strength. The way to rise is 
hot to keep others down but to elevate 


Yourselves to thoircdeightxargr UOA -Harar ००७७०) bantu, SPEL vs 
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handicap your rival in the race and then, र 


hope.to win it is not a creditable, much., 
less, a noble thing. Ultimately it will. 
not make for national or even commu- 
nal progress. I, for one, do not 
understand the argument that at present 
this obnoxious principle and practice are. 
necessary, asif evil is at any time 
necessary in God’s world. Can any 
man tell us when the time for ifs ceasing 
will come ? Communal representation is 
notthe Way to rasse the Muslims. 
intellectually. Facilities can be provid- 
ed . for this purpose without resorting 
to this bad principle and without doing 
injustice to the Hindus and Sikhs, If 
the Hindus are debarred from govern- 
ment service, itedoes not mean that the 
Hindus will cease reading, will give up 
exercising their brains in other directions. 
Refusal to give government posts to 
Hindus does not mean that the Hindu 
brain will stagnate while the government 
posts will necessarily develop the 
Muslim intellect. The Hindu brain will 
find exercise in some other sphere. If 
both continue to progress intellectually 
when will the time come when it would 
be said that the inequality im intellectual 
attainments has vanished? The evil of. 
all such obnoxious and intrinsically 
wrong methods is that when one becomes 
used to them, oneat no time thinks that 
one can do without them or their necessity 
has ceased: Tho natural tendency is to 
perpetuate such practices. They soon 
create vested interests that prevent. their 
being dropped at any conceivable future 
date. 


The hard truth is that the way to 
progress, intellectual or of any other kind, 
is the old high road of ‘Fair field and no 
favour’. Honest ‘and humane competition 
will do*more to elevate all the communi- 
ties than this wrong and evil practice. 
May one pertinently enquire if the 
Muslims did not practically hold all the 
Government posts for some five hundred 
years? The Hindus held very few posts 
and yet it has not necessarily meant the 


ho latter. Let us. 
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once for all realise that the true estimate 
of our rivals strength and _ capabilities 
and the genuine desire to come up to or 
surpass him by all fair and legitimate 
means by strenuous self-exertion and not 
by artificially pressing him down can 
alone lead you to betterment. Stilts are 
nob legs. They fail you after a few yards. 

tö jis difficult to understand thoso who 
say that the:o questions of communal re- 
presentation and s/dhi should be post- 
poned for an indefinite time, till wo. got 
Swarajya. You can no more suppress or 
carelessly set aside the problems that 
naturally crop up than you control an 
earthquake or ask the sea to stand still. 
Humanity is nob so simple a mechanism. 


THE HOLY GRAIL. 


While you are busy in achioving one 
object swarms of other problems more or 
less connectod with the main one are sure 
to arise and, wisdom requires that they 
should be solved as, best. as, you „can, and 
they should not be shirked.. You did not 
intentionally raise,them, you can as little 
suppress them. Lot us approach those 
probloms without undue bitterness, in a 
spirit of sympathy aud love, realising that 
we are ordained to live together, that 
our quarrels only strengthen . an alion 
third party, that we are Indians above all 
and sons of one and. the same God. Lot 
us nob resort to temporary, make-shifts 
that do nct remove the evil but only give 
it time to grow. r 


“ THE HOLY GRAIL '"* 


(Bx PuixcEkss KARADJA.) 


There are various versions in exis- 
tence concerning this beautiful legend. 
. lt has been entirely ignored by the 
|. Church. We are acquainted with it 
through the writings ot Germans and 
French mystics.. such as Wolfram 
" von. Essenbach and Christian de 
Troyes. It is also intimately blended 
with all the legends concerning King 
Arthur and the Round ‘Table. ‘The 
subject has lately been dealt with 
in amasterly manner by the great 
English mystic, Wilmshurst. 

The Holy Grail 
supposed to be the Sacred cup used 
by Our Lord Jesus Christ at the 
first communion, or the Vessel into 
which the Blood and Water flowed 
at . the ny pe 
0010612. how respuere Vessel, Divine “nature; o. सी how a. Sacred Vessel 


ज *Extracs from ueber EN Hered ९७७०0 ७७०॥०४0७183 FORBtion SASL, - ssa Gate 


. London. 


is generally 


Crucifixion. Many poetic, 


was | providentially . preserved all 
through the ages., It was supposed 
to be kept at Monsalvat (the ‘Moun: 
tain of Salvation’) in the Pyrenees, 
and its custodian was a mythical being 
referred to as “The Mutilated King . 
He suffered from’ a wound in the 
groin, inflicted by the Sacred spear 
which. had ebeen .wrenched out. of his 
possession by the magician Klingsor. 
This story of the, wound in the 

groin, (which has a counterpart Im 

the Greek legend ‘of Adonis, and the - 
Egyptian myth of, Osiris), obviously 

refers to the Fall of Humanity, and 

the loss of the faculty of Divine pro~ 
creation, viz: power to create new 
souls. «The Spear and the Oum 
lise the male and female aspect of 


Divine nature, ‘i: Ce WISDOM and. 
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Through the unworthiness 


WISDOM has been 


ILOVE 


et humanity 


entirely lost. and LOVE in its highest. 


aspect has vanished out of sight 
and can only be perceived by those 
who are pure in heart. This is 
implied by the fact that the Knights 
fell asleep when the Grail appeared 
just like the. disciples in the Garden 
oof Gethsemane, who were unable to 
remain awake when the cup appeared 
tio our Lord. In modern psychological 
language we would say that the 
aspirant failed to keep his day-con- 
siciousness when he attempted to use 
his higher vehicles in getting into 
contact with higher planes. 


The cup was supposed to be carried 
by a Virgin attended - by | twelve 
Maidens. This obviously refers: to’ the 
great mystery of Regeneration, or the 
biirth of the Christ-principlé in a purifi- 
erd heart. The twelve Maidens are the 
complement of the twelve Apostles 
aind joint servants of the Divine Life. 


. In some old. manuscripts the Sacred 
emp is called“ San Greal " i; e.. Holy 
Grail. It is "some times spelt “Sang 
Real”, which would mean “ Royal 
Blood”, ‘and convey: the conception 
of the Sacred blood which’ cleanses 
Mhe sins of humanity 


In many. legends we find the tradi- 
tion of .a broken Sword connected 
with the grail.. Thig.. broken Sword 
1188 to be re-welded. This signifies that 
Our own nature has to be harmonio- 
0189 , reconstituted and balance restored 
between the ‘male and female aspect 
‘The firm, „unflinching . handle, i’ e., 
themale aspect, must. be indissolubly 

7७४७७ sitem tthe, flexible, . tempered 


dle of the Sword corresponds to JUST 
ICE the blade to FORTITUDE, and 
the Point to Divine MERCY. These 
“Three are one ", and represent hu- 
manity reconstructed in the Divine 
Image. In the Arthurian Legends, the 
name of the Mystic Sword is “ Ex- 
alibur 

At the side of King Arthur there 

was a Seat that was always left empty 


“Tt was called “The Perilous Sea 


He; alone, can dare to occupy it who, 
through a long process of purification, 
has attained to perfect equipoise 
Ecstacy, or ascent to a higher level 
of consciousness, is perilous for those 
who are not deeply anchored in 
humility. For the unregenerate ecs- 
tacy too frequently ends in death or 


insanity 
In. certain old legends the Grail 
is called Lapis. Coeli” 1, 6. the 


“Stone: from heaven ".. The. state- 
ment that it is a Stone and nota 
Cup corroborates the connection that 
the legend refers to a spiritual truth 
and not merely to a physical fact 
“ Lapis Coeli " is the “ Corner Stone 
needed.to complete the Temple “ not 
built with hands ! 

All the fantastical stories asserting 
that, the downfall of Empires has 
occurred through the loss of a Sacred 
Cup, are exoteric and deal with re- 
sults and-not with causes. The down- 
fall of a race occurs, through: spiritual 
deterioration, and not through the 
loss of a ‘physical object ( however 
sacred “that may ‘be). There are 
Egyptain legends concerning a Sacred 
Cup dating long before the incarnation 
of our.Lord Elijah, -who later -was 
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We are all vessels made by the 
hands of the Potter; some are still vess- 
els of dishonour. unconscious of their 
high destiny. Others are willing to be 
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broken to: shivers so that the erystal 
Cup containing the Divine Essencenoy 
hidden in the depths of ‘their being 
may stand revealed in all its glory, ' js 


THE INDIAN SILPA SASTRAS OR MANUAL 
ARTS. i 


(nv M. A, ANANTHALWAR DB. A., A. C. E., D. 0. E., ENGINEER AND ORIENTAL, 
ARCHITIE CT, MADRAS.) 


The old Barathakhanda or what is at 
the present day known as India is for- 
tunately for her, coming to be acknow- 
ledged by searching Historians, Archaeolo- 
gists and Geologists, both of this country 
and abroad, as a land of great antiquity 
even earlier than Babylonia or Egypt 
and that she had very high and .advancod 
kinds of literature and philosophy of her 
own to whish the learned classes paid 
great attention. Side by side with it, 
the other classes, the . workers, were 
practising Arts and Industries of various 
distinctions which would stun even the 
modern day students of Western culture. 
There have been in days of old several 
Universities organised,  patronised and 
financed by the Ruling Chiefs of old 
which taught many of the Arts. All such 
died out with the conquests and the 
subjugation of Indian Rulers by foreign 
hordes. There came to be no more 
patronage, no more schools and no more 
study of the Arts or their practice. The 
books or the palm plate. manuscripts from 
which the subjects are taught were mostlyin 
Sanskrit and other languages and dialects 
which have practically died a natural 
death by sheer neglect and by decay 
and if there still’ remained ‘any 
after peace was restored in India, they 


are either frequéfitIg Akad ptr: tuor ७०० 2७०४७०७, sofuexobinss ! (8) V 


aro nob understood, 


An insight into the Indian arts shows 
that there were thirty-two Sciences and 
sixty-four Arts * or Manufactures which 
the Aryan: Students of old were expected 
to study and. specialize in their res- 
pective Gurukulas or Colleges according 
to their individual tastes. 


*' I found the following list of manufac- 
ture of Art during my stuy of an Ancient 
Work and besides these, there are many 
references to other works and authors to 
indicate that ‘quite a!varitd number of 
professions existed and were practised in 
the early days. 

The .Arts:of Manufactures are is cata- 
logued.in an Indian: work (Vide.“JNDIAN 
ARCHITECTURE,”. Vol. 1, pp. 28-30. 
Foot note ). bud. 

(1) Gesticulation or expressing thoughts 
and emotions by bodily movements and 
gestures. 


(2) ‘Theory’ and practise ‘of 
music and musical instruments. (3) Ador- 
ning men and women with clothes and 
ornaments., (4) Knowledge of. various 
forms and transformations. **(5) Mak- 
ing seats and beds; beautifying them; t he 
preparation of, garlands, and bouquets, 
(6) Games of chances as chess, dico, b ack- 
gammon, draught etc. (7) The theory & 


mixture of honey and various kinds 
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Of these; 07007 ' ‘the head of 
SASTRA ‘come’ most of“ these Arts or 
‘Industries, but without limiting the scope 
‘of Silpa’ for the present to the mere Art: 
iof. Building, and the allied Sciences which 
180 to bring about a really substantial. 
‘beautiful and inspiring building (which 
‘may be ‘indicated though inaptly by 
ithe Englsh word “1RCHITECTULE’) 
ithe subject of Silpa cannot be ` taken up. 
‘The’ ‘study of ‘the Materials available 
ifor construction, their origin, their 
(growth and properties is quite essential 
188 & first branch of Silpa and for that. the: 


liquors and drinks. (9) Extraction of 
arrows and other.missiles from the body; 
the healing . of wounds.. (10) .. Mixing 
various juices and essences; tho art of 
cooking. (11) Horticulture and. the raising 
‘and crossing of plants, flowers. and fruits; 
producing the above out of. their. season. 
**(12) Breaking and pulverising, rocks, 
stones and metals. (13) Extracting! various 
drinks from the juice of the sugar-cane. 
(14) Mixing medicinal drugs, roots, leaves 
and plants. (15): Mixing and -analysing 
the above, — using -them separately before 
mixture. (16) Extracting salts. (17) Ar- 
chery and the various movements pertai- 
ning thereto.» (18) Wrestling and boxing., 
**(19) Projection of engines: and missiles 
ataficed and a. moving object. (20) The 
marshalling’ -of, troops. to the music of 
martial instruments. (21) Fighting from, 
chariots or from horses, elephants’ and 
camels. :(22) Propitiating the powers of 
nature by various’ postures; and . mystic 
gestures. . (23) Driving... the. chariot; 
training the horses,* elephants and camels 
in various. gaits. (24) Modelling vessels 
from clay, wood.or stone. .**(25) Painting 
_ **(20) Laying out reservoirs, canals, tanks 
. aqueducts, roads.and palaces. (27) Manu-. 
_ facture of miusical instruments, life and; 
‘Mechanical apparatus. ..**(28). < Mixing 
colours... **(29) Bringing together water, 
Ur, and: flre; depriving them. -of: : their. 
Ck eee roperties, .. **(30) Building of chariots, 
paces, boats, ships and other marine 
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study of sciences connected with «soils: ñn- 
cluding ‘stones and. limes, sof: timber, of 
metals’ and many : other ingredients 
which go in the formation: of. buildings, 
has“ to be made. These come under the 
head of: sciences ‘known in o Western 
science as Geology, Botany, and Mirer- 
ology. i: i | 


The best and strongest specimen of each 
material should be: ascertained and seleet- 
ed inthe making of the: several, arbicles 
which are required in the building in order 
that such may last long andjbe useful.. | 
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(33) Knowlodge of games. “** (34), 4 ssaying 
gold, silver. and other metals. (35) The 
production of artificial gold and gems. 
(36) Inlaying with gold and silver; electro- 
glating.. (37), Tanning. . (38) Skimming 
and embalming animals. (39) Milking 
churning and melting. (40) Tailoring 
and embroidery. . (41) Swimming in 
lakes, rivers and sea. (42) Cleaning 
houses and | vesels. (43) . Bleaching 
clothes and removing stains. (44) Shaying 
cutting: and dressing the hair. (45) Ex- 
tracting.. oil, from ` sesamum. ^ (46 
Adapting one's self to the moods ‘an 
fancies of others and bringing them under 
our power. (47) Agriculture, its, theory 
and practice. (48) Climbing up. trees. (49) 
Manufacturing of articles with bamboo or 
grass. (50) Manufacture of glassware and 
porcelain, **(51) Construction - of water 
lifts, suction pumps, tube-walls, sprinklers, 
Jets,, fountains, sprays etc. (52), Manufac- 
ture of enginess.of. war .and weapons of 
offence and defence, (53). Saddlery or hor. 
ges,.elephants and. camels, (54). Rearing 


of-children,. treatment of their Fo 
training them in sports, and, games. 5) 
Punishment, of criminals and offenders. 
(66) Caligraphy . of various. scripts, . and 
illuminating: manuscripts, , (91). Prepara- 
tion: and prsservation of béetal leayes. Lhe 
rest: aru, not stated, fia ton ७०१७ gabians 
कब thus, vr and | EAD SR pu Due 
under.the scope. of, SILPA SASTRA ox 
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- 516 ensure. beauty of form or style in 
construction, the study. of Drawing-Geo- 
metrical and Freehand; Painting, Modell- 
ing and Sculpture, as required, Woodcarv- 
ing is quite essential; and in addition to 
these two «which ‘are common: among 
British ‘Architects, there is one other 
element which was considered 10056 essen- 
tial in old India, but which is held obso- 
lete and even absurd in respect of : Archi- 
tecture or Designing and that subject is 
Astronomy and its bearing on man and his 
structures or anything terrestrial. This 
science of Astronomy has two sections. 
One section indicates and explains the 
Planets and the stars of the Celestial 
globe with their relations to each other, 
which section is also tora certain extent 
studied .as Astronomy in our English 
schools, but Astronomy has also. another 
branch, in, it, which may be ‘named as 
Astrology or Horology wherein the nature 
and properties, of each of the heavenly 
bodies and their influences over each other 
and, oyer all things and beings on the 
Harth’s surface are élaborately set forth. 
Unfortnnately for us; we are ina period 
of, world’s time when we are taught only 
to believe in things or beings which or 
whom .we can see by our ७५७४ प्रत्यक्ष प्रमाण, 
One only of the five or six senses of live 

man born is taught to be believed. ^^ Even 
What ‘we hear by the ears orfeel by touch 
or infer by the aid of, the other senses is 
disbelieved and that is due to the environ- 
ments in which we are placed owing to the 
kind of education we are given. Weare 
taught to say that what was called ‘Faith’ 
or "Belief' in things, that’ you cannot seo 
is fetish and barbarity. But the whole of 
Astrology, the second branch of' Astrono- 
my above referréd to, has to depend upon 
Faith "only as practically all the ration- 
ale or réasonings or even the laboratory 
wpe ‘k for finding, out the inter relations 
between the ‘Celestial’ ‘and Terrestrial 
worlds are not found in any ‘books now 
A able to ns., What we now find in the 
Pods dealing math ' Astrology are. merely 

e resul 
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arriving ab them. . We, now have those 
results here and .there. and we are 
enjoined . to believo, . such results 
merely on the. mostly. inexplicable texts 
we | now find and. to ‘put faith in. 
The modern mind trained to analyse and 
find. reasons and. basis. for. everything, 
revolts against such a faith and thus it is 
that, that section: of Astronomy Viz, 
Astrology. is not brought under practice 
except by some of the Silpis. and Jyothi- 
shis who build Temples or religious works 
or advise for them. Even, now, there are 
many Indians in the Hindu, Community 
who invariably consult the Astrological 
effects of building on any particular Vastu 
or building Site and enquire what dimen- 
sions of buildings and rooms would «suit 
their respective Janma Nakshatras or 
stars of birth and the positions of their 
Planets in their Horscopes. 7 I speak from 
personal experience. There were many 
occasions on which I had: been consulted to 
compute the dimensions which would suit 
the Builders’ stars ‘and .the.Horoscopie 
positions of the Planets. Even for large 
projects of Town-Planning, -they consult 
the Silpaic-Astrology. In fact, in one in- 
stance, for designing. new: Scheme fora | 
Town-plan on the Hills near Hardwar I | 
was asked to’ consult the Ayadhi anda 
other Lakshanas for the new. town to be — 
constructed by a. very enlightened Ruler 
of a State there, and I had to go Bod 
a lot ‘of elaborate: Silpo-Astrological. 
details and calculations which suited the 
Rajah's Horscope. It is, indeed, 12 


pleasure to find that many modern builds - 
ers consider such consultations of Astrolo- 

gical fitness in the matter of the construc- | 
tions for their palaces or houses or even - 


excavations of wells. “In .the building of 
towns or Temples. 997 houses. such a con- 
sultation is.as much a necessity as that | 
for the Astrological features in respect of 
the Janma- Nakshatras  of-the marrying 
couple who are to enter into a = matb- 
rimony. No 66006, > it may bo called a. 
‘Faith "or ovo *a Blind faith.’ 07 “:Senti- 
ment' or what you like. 
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“All belief is for it and all arguments 
ire against it," as Carlyle puts it. “People 
vvho have built after such consultation of 
astrological fitness have expressed satis- 
action that they did attain in a majority 
ff casos, tho results which are said to 
cecrue upon the following of each pres- 
rripiion and many have also been able 


0) point out, that the misery or adversity 


ound in their noighbours’ or friends’ 
couses was due to the gross violation, 
cluntary or otherwise, of necessary laws 
ff building, 


Without, discussing the, , merits or 
merits of such a,‘ Faith’ or;in. the 
ficiency of the precopts of old or in the 
mficioney of the groat Seers who have 
rramed the laws, this additional element 
ff Astological fitness of a house to the 


wilder may, with impunity. be consulted: 


yy every builder as much as it is necessary 
or him to consult the stability, strength 
md other details for a buildtng or town. 
iss long as such a consultation involves: no 
emy great additional sacrifice or personal 
rouble to the builder, people would do 


'eell to take to it, as they do it in the case 


f any number of dozes of medicine, pills 
r mixtures putting absoluto faith in a 
owtor who prescribes the dozes. in. his 
jmgnosis of the diseases. 


IBy so following, tho dangers or risks of 
om-following them may be' avoided and 
divantages if any will be, the builders’. 
leery probably, there may come a time in 
t6 life of some great and patient worker, 
vihen he may have the leisure to study 
imd reason all the precepts out and, find 
me day a solution and rationale for what 
‘hte builder of to-day adopts by putting 
Merely a sacred faith in the efficiency and 
ine necessity of Astrological dictations. 
fn this view, I am sure many will agree 
Wilh me and I am confident that those 
ytho cannot possibly go into tho details of 
many conventional aphoristic precepts 
is the old 88678 found in different books on 
lilpa und NEUE would like to havo 
, ism stated in one book clearly in English 

to follow thom whenever and where 


t practicablo, ' 


iol 


I propose in the following pages "to 
dwell upon'some of the ib pntat treble ii | 
as they are found ‘int the available ‘work 

as far I ‘have endeavoured tó "find out, 
leaving tho reasons for the precepts to the, 
future resoarches. “73:48 6 


WHAT SILPA“SASTRA IS, AND» 
WHA A SILPI SHOULD BE 


SILPA SASTRA is a very compre- 
hensive Sanskrit term, used to. indicate 
practically the Science of all the. Manual 
Arts, including, a vast region of sciences. 
under its scope. SILPA SASTRA , are 
two Sanskrit. words, SILPA . meaning: 
Mannual, Art; and SASTRA: meaning 
Science. The Shastra combines in it both. 
the theory and practice of Silpa. Without 
the one the other is of no consequence. . 
In fact, theory and practice are the two pa- 
rents of every one of the sciences. ‘ Theory ’ 
is, in tho; language “of a -gront:. Greek 
Architect, of old, the result.of the reaso- 
ning which demonstrates’ ‘and explains 
thatthe material wrought: has beens so 
converted as to answer the end proposed 
and ‘Practice’ ‘is ‘the frequent ‘aiid 
continued: contemplation ofthe mode of 
executing any given work or of the mere 
operation of the hands fór the’ conversion 
of the material im the best.and: vendjest 
way. In fact the SILPA SASTRA coin 
prises several Sciences which 'are known 
by different special names in each of which 
wo find both theory and practice combined : 
in the act of endeavouring ‘to turn all or) 
almost all the God-given: elements in» 
nature into the service and benefit of man. 


Within the scope of this Sastra come 
the sciences of Mathematics, Drawing, 
Sculpture, Engineering, Architecture and 
Law, the last one at least so far asit. 


.yelates t@ building relations with UM 


pours, with the Corporatjons of cities and | 
of towns, it also includes poU Ep d 
Science of the Laws of motions of the! 
Heavenly Planets and of their influences - 
on things terrestrial. | The Sciences of | 
Mechanics, Hydraulics, Electricity, Water. ° 
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under the scope of the same Sastra, as 
also, Botany, Geology, and,. Navigation. 
There are detailed, works on each of these 
sciences, it will be sufficient to a SILPI 
or the Engineer or: Architect to obtain, a 
general and cursory knowledge. of almost 
all of the above Sciences and more, though 
detailed study and practice: of different 
branchés may ‘be:left for specialization by 
intending students. 


Further; according to the Aryan Prac- 


tice, the Silpis or the Architects should be 
morally of a high order and ‘religiously 
inclined ‘and learned in their respective 
lore. The ‘following  'Stanzas occur in 
Vastu-Vidya in respect of conduct and 
qualifications of the Silpis to confirm 
the view. 
from Vastu—Vidya Chapter I—Slokas 
12 to 21. 
अथवक्ष्यामि संक्षेपाच्घिल्पिनां लक्षणं पृथक्‌ | 
€ ui रि 
स्थपतिः स्थापनाहः स्यात्‌ सवशास्त्र विशारदः॥२॥ 
न हीनाड्कोऽतिरिक्ताङ्गो धार्मिकस्तु amu: 
अमात्सर्योऽनसूयश्चतात्रि करूत्वभिजञातवान्‌ ॥३ 
गणितज्ञः पुराणज्ञः आनन्दात्माप्यलुव्ध ककः | 
चित्रज्ञः सशज्ञः सत्यत्रादी जितेन्द्रियः ॥६॥ 
अरोगी चाप्रमादी च सक्षव्य सनवजितः | 
gange बन्धुश्च वास्तु faurísa पारगः ॥५॥ 
“According to a very old Greek Architect 
of the time of Julius Ceasar, much higher 
qualifications are fixed for the Architect 


and he gives reasons for the samié i» these: 


words :— - 
* An architect should be ingenious, and 
apt in the aquisition of knowledge. Defi- 
cient in either of these qualities, he cannot 
be a perfect master. He should be a good 
writer, a skilfull Draftsman, versed in 
Geometry and Optics, expert at figures, 
aquainted with History, informed on the 
principles of natural and moral philosophy. 
somewhat of a musician, not ignorant of 
the sciences, both of Jaw, and physics, 
nor of the motions, laws and their relations 


s D i Hepat Jnivt sity | si r i m j 1 160: t 4 
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By means of the first named acquirement, 


| if ignorant of music. 
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he is .to commit to writing, his obsorya- 
tions and. experience, in order to assist 
his memory. Drawing. is. employed in 
representing the forms, of his design. 
Geometry affords much aid:to the Archi- 
tect; to it he owes the use of the right 
line and circle, the level and the square; 
whereby his delineations of buildings on 
plane. surfaces. are greatly facilitated. 
The .science of optics enables him to 
introduce with judgment the requisite 
quantity of light, according to the aspect. 
Arithmetic estimates the cost and aids 
in the measurement of the works; this, 
assisted by the laws of Geometry, deter- 
mines those abstruse questions, wherein 
the different proportions of some parts 
to others are inyolved. Unless acquainted 
with history, he will be unable to account 
for the use of many ornaments which 
he may have occasion to introduce. " 

teach the 


* Moral philosophy will 


Architect to be above meanness in his 
dealings, and to avoid arrogance; and 


will make him just, complacent and faithful 
to his employer. ” 


*'Phat | branch of i 
is called the doctrine of physics, 
is necessary to him ‘in. the solu- 
tion of various problems; as for instance, 
in. the conduct of water, whose natural 
force, in its meandering and expansion 
over flat countries, is often suchas to- 
require restraints, which none knows how. 
to apply but those who are acquainted 
with the laws of nature.” 


philosophy which 


. "T > ’ 
« Music assists him in the use of har 
monic, and mathematical proportions. * 


* He would, méreoyer, be ata loss 
constructing Hydraulic and other engines, 
Skill in physie- 
enables him to ascertain the salubriiy- 
of different tracts of country, and te 
determine the - variations of . climates 
as air and water of different. SibUAbIODS me 
are matters of the highest, importantes 
wid, bo, healthy with 
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bean’ object of: his study pecially 
‘those parts ^ of it which relate to partition 
“walls Pto the free course and discharge 


of thé! eaves” waters, the regulation 
of cess pools and sewage and those 
relating to window-lights.: The laws of 


attention, 


sewage requiro his particular 
employers 


that he may prevent his 
being involved 
building is finished 
the works should be drawn: 
and precision; because, when without 
legal flaws, neither party will be able 
to take advantage of the other. Astron- 
omy instructs him in the. points of the 
Heavens,’ the laws of the celestial bodies, 
thé'equinóxes, the solstices, and courses 
of tho stars. " 
Wefindin another Silpa work the ‘Silpi 
ought to wear on his: body, tuft, sacred 
thread; the five Katchas or bindings of un- 
derwear,: the upper cloth, Ear ornaments, 
the sacred ring, the caste 1nark on fore-head 
by ;Bandal,a Garland of beads for Japa 
or contemplation—the black ‘bead: called 
Rudraksha. , He «must be: observant. of 
worship of God, the daily ‘and occasional 
Observances. of religious life. He must 
be learned; humble, of sound mind, and 
of good qualities. It is . this,. special 
class of Silpis who should be employed 


ontract 


on works of Silpa,. such as temples, 
Cities,, Villages, tanks; wells, mantapas 
and other such works. If they are not 


employed in tne constructions; both the 
King (the Employer ); and the employed 
will 06 blamed and there will be room 
of constant disturbances in mind and 
tranquility to the employer and to the 


employed 


The ‘Silpi -should have learnt the ess: 
ential teachings of the Védas, the various 
kinds" of mantras and  tantras and the 
Varieties "of ^ mudras, ^ inust.' be able 
to talk “nobly; most "carefully observe 
tho! caste-gystem: and the’ ‘processes 
of baths “and ^ other Dbenefactory cer 


bre MeN ‘smonials, must possess good qualities of 


+t, must. be, happy, intelligent and 
a eer and hi 


must possess the "Ei TEER Ue EH न 


in the law-suits when the _ 
also. for. 
with care ~ 


Viswakasyapa: «555 La 
Vastu: Bodha TUTO 
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pertios of water, of woods, of bricks, of 
stones, of nine: metals, of 80118, wor Xing 
of ivory, of machines and ‘paintings. 


There (8918 - innumerable works im fhe 
Silpa Sastra in India beginning froin 
Brahma downwards to some of which 


-xeference is given thus in the Sanat 
Kumara Vastu 
ब्रह्म शक्रोंयमैंश चैंत भः रावी गिरसावुभौ । 


गौतमरचेंत्र ग!गेयोमनुव्यासों भुगुस्तथा॥ 
विश्वक्रमादयश्चैत्र वास्तु विद्या विशारदाः | 
सर्वेथ कुवन्‌ यच्छारत्रं UTJA यत्नतः ॥ 
सनत्कुमारो मतिमान्‌ नमस्कत्य स्वयंभुवे | 
SEHR demd MEA वास्तु शोभनमुत्तमं-॥ 
Sanat Kumara Griha Vastu Darpand. ~ 
As far as they have been found referred 


‘to or studied by, Sanskrit scholars, the 


following are;some of tha works which 
should be highly instructive and useful 


to the students of Engineering:— <. — 
.Viswakarma: Composed ‘26,000 granthas 
Viswesa. so] b :.80,000 b.e 
"Viswasara rrdgyt 17 off, OOO I ७6 
Manu 7800८ £90,000 890 
Nala p53 29,000:0 HAE 
Sage Manavi ois , 225,000: 05 wir ५ 
»»iManasaras: 5, volo bj000eu 9०७७७ 
Bahusrüta.: io bsp 4430000 iuo © 
Srashta: ine 20,000» 1- 5500078 
Manabodha! «5,525 180,000: 1:52 
Viswabhodhayana 5, 5:00,000. » ० 7; 
Ayadisará s — 4:0 | 12,0000 0 S, od 
Viswasarali 597259 : 28,000: mm 
Sage Parsaras: > 4, 20,009 5h pira 


25,000 = 71990 dom 
5195,000:: sy ve 


37^ » Vidyapati HG HUI 30,000 » distort 

» Kaladhupa » 30,000 33, coti 
Sage Chitra > on, 4200000 1.8 it 
Chitraka yu STEP 253,000. . att " 
Shihalà "U^ e : Alor idiot 
3१000, EN 000 va 
Tari td aan ODE ot 
Shura B il E eem “50,0 id 1 MES 
Sage Lavaja | . 2 7 * 000. n E 
Sage Saura a ,, 10. 1 rs 
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Manasara "5 12,000 granthas. 
Sage Vastwadhi- .,, 200,000 $ 
ऋ i kara 

Chitradhikara 5 15,000 a 
Xantradhikara at 25,000 X 

- Prayaschitta a 30,000 5 


Notwithstanding the great and. essential 
difference ‘between the conditions of 
modern life as compared with the life of 
the ancestors of thousand, years ago, it is 
still true that the man of physical strength 
and soundness is’ one who, other condi- 
‘tions being equal wins the prizes in almost 
every department of human life. 


Physical development is only to be obtain- 
ed as the result of exercise. Throughout 
the whole animal world, exercise is essen- 
tial to growth and development. It 
is a universal.rule in nature that an organ 
which is not used, gradually wastes away 


until it becomes useless, and sometimes 
disappears ‘altogether; while’ an organ 


that is used, develops in proportion to the 
amount of work required of it. Even the 
storm-beaten oak gains firmness and 
strength and increased vigor by the shak- 
ings it receives from the tornadoes which 
howl through its branches. Each time its 
massive trunk. is swayed, its rootlets 
strike deeper. down into the earth, thus 
not only securing a firmer hold, but provid- 
ing an increased number of mouthlets 
through which nutriment may be received 
from the soil. ' i l 
The blacksmith with his right ^ arm 
swings a heavy hammer, while with his 
left he holds with a pair of tongs a oA 
iron, which he beats upon the anvil. In 
the course of a day, many thousands, of 
vigoróus blows are struck. This enormous 


} 
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(By PROF, x. v. KRISHNA Tao.) 


EFFECTS OF EXERCISE. 


also Vriddha, Maya, , Twashta and. Man- 
akalpa are some. of the other Silpis who 
have also. produced works of importance 
on temple and home Architecture; 


(To be continued. ji soisi s 


larger than those of the left, which are 
little if at^ all larger than those of men 
engaged in ordinary occupations. ` 


Notice, on the other hand, the effect of 
inaction upon. the arm of the Hindu 
devotee, which he supports in a horizontal 
position, and consecrates to’ his deity, 
keeping it motionless for years. In con- 
sequence of this inaction, it gradually 
shrivels up until it. becomes: a’ mere stick, 
simply bone covered with skin, the muscles 
having entirely wasted away. 


We depend upon continued daily exer: 
cise for the ease with which we move 
about. If the hand is hung up in a sling for 
a few days, the whole arrn speedily becomes 
almost useless. On the removal of the 
sling, even after so short a time 88 one 
week, the elbow will be found to, be stiff, 
and arm rigid and any attempt to move 
the arm painful. We frequently find the 
muscles of the body in the same condition 
as that of such an arm when we undertake 
to make some unusual movement, such as 
bending backward or sidewise. We dis- 
cover that the muscles newly: called into 
action are surprisingly, weak, and: that 
their use, even for, a short time, may be 
followed by soreness and. discomfort for 
many days; When little or no. exercise is 
taken, the whole body speedily. falls into 
the same condition of feebleness and use- 
lessness. ., “eog janie आणिण 


“A person who for any reason is 
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discovers this when he first stands upon 
his feet, or undertakes to engage in the 
ordinary exercises to which hə has been 
áccustomed. He finds immediately, on 
assuming a perpendicular position, a 
strange weakness in his legs, perhaps a 
slight light-headache due to a sudden flow; 
of blood to the lower portions of the body, 
leaving an insufficient supply in the brain, 
perhaps the limbs will tingle with the ‘in- 
creased quantity of blood sent into them, 
while palpitation may loadthe patient to 
fear that he issuffering from some grave 
trouble of the heart, which has been here- 
tofore undiscovered.  Ifsuch a person 
returns to bed; as is not infrequently the 
caso and waits for strength to come to him, 
he will grow weaker and weaker continually, 
until he may become permanently helpless. 
We have ferquently had such cases brought 
to us for treatment, sometimes on beds, 
from long distance. In some instances the 
individuals had been confined to their 
beds for eight or ten’ years, during which 
time they had scarcely taken a single step. 
Careful investigation of each case showed 
it to be one in ‘which the chief fault was 
weakness. of . the muscular’. system, the 
result of disuse. By a properly graduated 
course of exercises, the muscular power 
was gradually recovered and the patient 
was restored to usefulness. 

Jt is in cases of this sort that the so-call- 
ed “magnetic: healers, “ mind healers,’ 
ete, so frequently obtain. brilliant results. 
Recognizing acase'to be ofethe sort. des- 
cribed, they profess to perform. some 
curative act for the benefit of the patient, 
thereby inspiring his confidence, and arous- 
ing his hope and expectancy to the highest 
degree, and succeed in getting. him upon 
his feet; and each otime gaining a little 
strength, the muscles are soon restored so 
as to enable the operator to pronounce the 


CER Ms 


patient cured. 


‘BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM 


EXERCISE :— Cece र ued 
"Exercise is beneficial in a variety of 
WAVEHO {eiiy odi to ws prii 

O केश के As we have already seen, it develops 


elsewhere learned, are composed of very 
minute fibres, each. of which has the 
power to contract. In a muscle. which 
is not used, these fibres become thin ard 
pale, and lose, to a large degree, their 
power of contracting. In a.well-developed 
muscle, they are large and ruddy, and 
possessed of a high degree of elasticity 
and energy. When a thin, feeble. muscle 
is thrown into action by. contraction -ib 
soon loses its pale colour, and acquires 8 
deep. red colour, through the increased 
quantity of blood which flows through it 
during ‘its activity. The supply of fresh 
blood brings with if new replenishment, 
from which the fibres may replenish 
themselves. If the oxercise is repeated 
sufficiently oftén to "bring to the muscle 
an adequate amount ‘of nourishment, the 
growth may continue until a very unusual 
degree of development has heen attained, 


The famous, Dr.Winship, by persistent 
systematic, exercise, Succeeded in develop- 
ing his muscles to sucha degree that 
he became able to lift, by the aid of 
shoulder straps, fully three thousand 
pounds, a load which the stoutest cart-horse | 
could scarcely stand up under. In his, 
youth, Dr. Winship was so inferior in 
physical development that, when a student 
at school, he was obliged to bear patiently - 
most provoking insults from his school 
masters, because unable to make a good 
physical defence. He himself said that | 
it was this fact which gave him the impulsa. 
to undertake the course of physical culture 
which resulted in his . eXtraordinary; 


development. 5od edé- ii 


.9, A good set of muscles is ons of the 
most excellent qualifications which a 
young man can possess. There is no 
position in life for which they unfit him, 
and there is none for which they will not. 
enable him, and there is none which to 
fill to better advantage than. he otherwise 
could do. There area thousand. and one, 
emergencies in life in which strong, 
vigorous and well-trained muscles are of. 


| the muscles, The rauseliess ligventorshavecoitayeabinralmubsble value. Proper 
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sical culture gives, not only increased 
Shysical strength, but greater dexterity, 
suppleness and grace of movement. The 
man who walks with a shuffling swaying, 
ind awkward gait, does so not on ac- 
sount of any original defect in his physi- 
sal make-up but through the weakness of 
gertain muscles’ which by disuse, have 
become unable to do their part in the 
act of walking, and so render him unable 
to perform it in an’ easy and graceful 
manner. The trained gymnast exhibits 
& lightness and elasticity of movement 
impossible to an individual who has not 
the benefit of physical training. 


. 8. Proper training of the muscles also 
prevents or corrects curious bodily defor- 
mities, such as round shoulders, flat. and 
narrow: chests ‘and crooked ‚backs .and 
gives to the body. erect and graceful 
carriage. Many of these deformities are 
directly or indirectly productive - of 


interference of the body in’ general 
through interference’ with the proper 
working of the various’ vital organs, 


particularly the lungs and hence physical 
culture that more: simply adds to the 
coméliness of the body and grace of 
movement; if really increases the. vital 
capability of the body, and hence leng- 
thens life, as' well as rendering it more 
joyous. | ` 


ans Muscular exercise not only improves 
the" health and: strengthens the muscles, 
but directly and indirectly’ effects in a 
favourable manner nearly’ every organ 
The muscles aid in support- 


ich form the frame-work of the 


is 
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compressing those important breathing — 
organs, the lungs, by proper exercise those 
physical defects may be prevented, and 
entirely remedied in mosi ° persons who 
have not yet attained middle age. yen 
in advanced years, much may be done to 
correct these physical deformities, by pro- 
perly directed and systematic efforts. > 

5. Still more. remarkable is he effect 
of exercise upon the activities. of. various 
internal organs. "The effect of muscular 
exorcise in increasing the action. of the 
heart and lungs is well known. A brisk 
run will often double the activity of the 
hoart, and much more than double the, 
activity of the lungs. Although the number 
of respiration per minute may .be only 
double in number, the depth of inspiration, 
the amount of air, taken in at each breath, 
is also greatly increased, so .that the total 
amount of work done by the lungs is very 
much more, than doubled. This increased 
activity of the lungs. produces a wonders: 
fully beneficial effect upon the whole body. 


Tho heart is a pump which distributes 
to the tissues tho-vital fluid by which it is 
to be replenished; When:the heart works 
more rapidly and vigorously, a larger | 
amount of blood is furnished fo every | 
organ in the body, and tissues are icon- 
sequently more. liberally supplied. with 
nutriment, and more.thoroughly renovated. 

Not only is a larger amount ofinew 
material carried tothe tissues, butithe: old . | 
worn-out waste particles are ‘removed 
much more thoroughly, being carried to 
the organs whose business ib is to. remove 
them from the body as they'are elimina- 
tod, or thrown off. Thus the ‘body: is kept | 
treo from the waste or effect matter which | 
results from ‘tne woas ‘and tear: “ofthe | 
system, ; Marti ond A 4 E ig 
The lungs, by their increased activit "" 
introduce into the blood and vems ©. al 
whole system a larger quantity of! oxygen. 
the great purifier, which vivifies' the blood, 
vitalizes: the: tissues; ‘and. cleanses-eYery 
nook and corner of the vital doman. „v-t | 


system is infused with a higher! grade 
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jitality: The ‘bodily machinery runs at a 
jigher speed, and with. greater effective 
ess for work. Ihe brain, freer-from the 
rroducts of waste, and supplied with 
niore highly vitalized blood is able to do 
ester thinking The liver having, a 
uirger amount of oxygen and a better 
lood supply, can do more bile-making. 
the stomach, having its activities quicken- 
di by a, larger. and. richer. blood. supply, 
accretes;a, better quality of gastric: juice, 
nid more of if, and hence is able to digest 

larger quantity of food, and to more 
onrfectly elaborate it and prepare it for 
nitrance into the blood. The demand for 
Mlargor quantity of food; creates a» better 


>>> 


——— 


E. THE FLOWER OF FIRE il in 


1811 aoblow esi (: ५ अम मणि पद्मा हम 


appetite and a keener relish for food. 
Thus, every.part of ithe ;body; seems) to 
take on new life and activity ; and to a 
person who has previously been in & state 
of inaction, with his system torpid and 
clogged by the products of wastes which 
have not. beon properly eliminated the 
change is almost equivalent to a new birth 
After having once tasted of the delights 
of living on a higher plane, with-all his 
sensibilities quickened, and his ability for 
enjoyment and appreciation of the, pleasure 


and blessings, of life so, greatly- increased 
one could*hardly be induced at .any "price 
to the old sluggisli andin aue! existence, 


(By Miss. MARY WINCHESTER ABBOTT.) | IS Rn 
| 1. 4. 

‘(Oh Flower of white-gold Fire, ^ Beloved of'the gods i I 
With red-gold „heart न From out thy heart, mes 
Like stars and sun : .. £ On waters still ) gan i: 

; pein 05b». 3! At. Will 

A Universe “thou art L9 AUS EEESA Of Love, Brahm’s Fire did dart, 

, EG ; | wat 

_ Thy, clinging gold, soft as a Oh Sun-kissed-Flower of Light; | 
Baby's curled hand Thy roots in Berth, ^: 1 7० 


Why; petals white, be sa 
R The light, a. 


Of Bharat’s ancient land : 

n art of star, far-shining 
is Met old IT 
Eternal Light; ^." ^ te. 
Lut eue 0 Life io ne 


Sweetest that blows; 
Who know8,s Sint 
The secret of Thy:birth ? 


to 51777 | 4 6... of jo toroid 


w from Himalaya’s breast 1... 
ned with Her sk nian 


Touched. with Her Rose— i 

Gold Dawi 952 Bist , 

तगत jy great Shiva’s Ey d) onining 
g 


ie in Th 
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708 ec THE FLOWER OF FIRE. 
Ts l'iercer and fiercer the Fire doth 
Jewel that Krishna wore? flow 
Radiant Light Purer and purer: the Flame doth 
Flashing the Fire: glow | 
Of Love, : T * 
Into Earth's darkest Night Now the red hath turned to gold 
| 8. Keep it pure ", is thy Mothers 
cry 
Mot I $i ‘ | i 
OL Opec Mother SGREOW xU E qe n lift 16 high 
qm D) ignal-fire of the world to be, 
allen in tears and pain, Flashing its Light o'er land and 


Fallen in lightning and rain, 

Fallen in darkness and death; HS 
-Yetim that darkness drear, l 

Holding the Mother’s breath, Torch of Light for the lands far 


BER 


Pouring her nectar sweet strewn, 
Out at Her children’s feet With blood-red poppies by hell-fire 
: sown, . . 
Waiting the Word of Power, ~ Lurid with flames of hate and greed, 
Waiting the Mystic Hour Lust and power and cant and creed. 
" M e 7 Steady the glow of its Golden Light, 
Calling Her children nov, .. Flashing far in the world's dark 
Sealed by the Sacred Vow night. 13 
9 1 
F Purer yet the Flame must grow, 
he of the Sun x own Heart Naught will serve but the white-heat 
m storm and nig ors me glow, 
olding E hy petals, | > Alaya's self, its Holy Flame. 
ge Fo प. h Lift it high in the Mothers name. | 
uarding the Light Crucible now of Shiv's White Fire, 
10. Self consumed on the Flaming Pyre 


Lo ! at the Call of the Dawning, 
Swift Thy; petals unfold 
Out of the, darkness 


Burning, burning, consuming all 1 
All made pure in the Mother's name, 


Answering, 
Flashes the Flame of: Thy Gold Consuming, .. consuming—till all is 
ert consumed aad 

व, Naught remains but the pure ^ Y 
Flower of Fire in the hearts of all White Flame 
Leaping: high. at the Leader.s call 14 i 
Burning self. in; the. quenchless Flower of the Great White Pawni g 

(E lame, ,; -; ... Eur की Flower of Fire, . 
Burning the lust of greed and name, Sun of Gold on the 
Mountains,  . 


Burning th C. ower |! University mo Collection णम Bà Bobbin World 8 Great Lyre: 
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Rat, io 15 
—Flower of the Thousand Petals, 
— Flower of the’ Heart of Gold 
Mystic crown for 
e The Mother 
Now asin days of old 
16. 

Sprung from, the Great Dark Fire 
Qut.of the Luminous Night 
Fire of “Tejas 

Burning, 


Into Radiant Light 
17 


Crown Her, Dawn on the Mountains, 
Great Mother, ever the same, 
Crown Her with Stars 

| Of; Fire, 
(Crown Her with Petals of Flame 


————— 


EASTERN AND WESTREN SCIENCE 


(BY Miss Mary WixcHEsTER ABBOTT.) Mig a YE 


Once in &he.dim. past, before the. Great 
Var, there was a time when I. heard 
otthing but science .from morning to, 
ight. We have probably all had expe- 
0111068 like., that 


istic, scientific. Whatever it may be, it has 
inffailing interest, because it is -always 
hi ty to Italk, to. people who know 
= Own subject.thoroughly; and one 

orbs knowledge,- like ozone from;sea 
It Without. much 80091... Everyone was 
allking Haeckel, He was: the scientific 
lol of the, moment ; for science I dis- 
diina has, the idols. as well as art or 


gon. |. So I. read: The Riddle of the, 


Iniiverse, - The, Wonders of .Life, and 
7 “ epoch a " books, and talked 
el too; I must admit,1 found the 


mb 


of finding ourselves .in , 
particular. circle—religious, political, ar- 


most... inter estan Guruku Kange bniefisity barowa iaeano aiiizp SSE bu 
ranco of thom being that I thought ono univetéal life and im could noi b 


109 
18 


Greatest ‘of Gifts for the Mother; 
Flashing once more on Her brow, 
White Flame of the Hearts of 

Her children! =i 
Laid on Her altar now...  |' 


PEFS SET | 
- th 


नर ry 


19. 3 16 sbsod 
of our: hearts, Her 


White Flame 

~= «Children, ^ 
Sealed with the Sacréd Name 

That be our Gift to 

The Mother ~ 

Crowned with the Great “White 

Flame i 4 ES 


eats bear ea | 


Jr 


the fact wonderful and  disaggreed entirely 
with the conclusions. Indeed, the facts 
seemed £o. me to proye, exactly the. oppo- 
site of what Haeckel said they, did. In. 
this sense they were illuminating 
Particularly I remember, reading about 
the ‘growth of crystals in a “railway 
train, crossing the continens. How p 
rallel js thé growth ‘to that of = 
life, éven taking the same forms—as i 
ice—flowérs and trees. And I held my 
breath as 'if before a great. discover 
I glimpsed at’ once’ the ue $ gi 


what Haeckel -said prov 

even the highest forms ‘of ‘conscior 

physical and, finite, in ‘reality ‘pr 

what instinct had aliai believed, ' 

everything—even the lowest TD e 

on-physical' and BY 
ce wa 


istence, 18 


"io 


called * spirit " in the ordinary usage of 
the term, it certainly could not be called 
४5: mabber, '.as many, of my scientific 
friends implied i 


Ihad many a battle with them,- esp- 
.ecially with one youthful (anatic—for 
science has her fanatics a8 well as ho 
idols; spiritual natures, whose ideal..of 
truth fights desperately for freedoni inu 
the bonds of a material education, often 
with tragic results: ‘Believing there was 
* no God, free will, or immortality,” 
this young idealist was.yet | ready and 
eager to martyr himself for the Truth. 
What this ideal of Truth was, for Which 
he -was-Wwilling to. sacrifice! everything, 
if tho universe. was only one great 
mechanical process, as he insisted, was a 
question to which I could’ never get an 
answer 


To such eager souls, devotees in spirit 
tortured by the cold, hard ‘idol of 
Western science, what an awakening 
would be to come into the atmosphere of 
such a scientist as Dr. Jagadish Chandra 
Bose and hear the voice of life in his 
Laboratory Temple, of: Truths -In the 
Prakriti and Purusha of Indian philoso- 
phy they might find the solution of many 
of their doubts, and realise how falso 
is Haeckel' statement that one must 
choose * either science and óxperience.or 


faith and ‘revelation’; since faith may” ) 
public property, because: the” spirit & 
' Indian cylture demands that “we shoul- 


beid, part of science, and experienco" is 
revelation. : 


Looking 


ssh back on those days, and .see- 


ing them .in the light of the philosophy. 
of the. Kast, I have been struck with this, 


fa that, the: great difference. between 


Eastern and Western science, ag between;; 


Eastern. and stern art, 18 that in th^. 
West’ nu enn ese have no, connection. 
with life. hey are a thing apartyseparate. ; 
But in the Hast they are pillars of the one. 


great. Living, Temple,.notes sin; the, one, 


i armony. «This. is symbolised in. 
Ey sentence .of Dx.. Bose’s address. 
i ing. of, his; institute——perhaps 


thee 


merely. a:laboratory, buf.& dies Er en 


of 


greater E ded s ever Spo ales 


EASTERN AND WESTERN SCIENCE 


In the midst of this world-war the fu 
meaning and significance of this dedicatio: 
may be. veiled, but 'we''have: no -hesitatio 
in saving that- posterity will, look bac 
upon it as one of the epoch.making | evont 
of civilisation; greater, perhaps, than th 
war itsolf, as Construction js ever greate 
than destruction. ‘It is fitting and natur. 
that it should be in India and by an India 
that the greatest scientific discovery ¢ 
modern times, the oneness' of living! an 
“non-living,” should be made. A truth’ disc 
vered by the ancient Indian Rishis, or sage 
by other method, asiDr../Bose has himsel 
said, and now proved through experiment: 
science y one of their spiritual descendant 
“India,” says Dr, Bose, “through he 
habit.of mind is. peculiarly:fitted to. reali: 
the idoa of unity The excessive special 
sation of modern science in, the West he 
led to the danger of losing sight’ of th 
fundamental fact that'there can be but on 
truth; one science which includes all bran 
ches of knowledge.” ‘The combination i 
the Indian mind of the “burning imagin 
ation,” through which all great discoverie 
are made, with the discipline of “the babi 
" meditation confers a particula: 
“power in tho pursuit of truth." Hoy 
great are the fundamental principles e 
the institute, that it shall be open *withor 
any limitations to all races and languages 
to both mon and women alike; and for al: 
time": and all diseoveries will be m 


ever be free froin the deseeration' of util 
ng knowledge for -personal' gain." Her 
in ‘this Temple ‘of Truth; religion 2 
philosophy, science and art meét—sym 
again, of the 'oneness of all “life: - j- 
wotild be thought'of a'scientific labor : 
it the "West that begai the day! 
“devotional exercises"?! "The''*dlaim 
art” also, Dr. Bose tells us, ‘hag nob! 
forgotten, for the artist bas’ been wor 
vith us from foundation to’ pinnacle 
which! towers aloft-the thunderbolt,’ n 
Divine ‘weapon, forged from ung 

of à pure ánd'blameless life; 0^ 17^ 7 
n Die 878 तिका 05890 गि the West t 


‘an ‘a e of 
age of science is forsanni ge P 
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But-here in India we have the great poet 
acclaiming the great scientist in mutual 
dedication to a common cause. Tagore 
sings: ^ 
"Tis to tho Mother's temple ye are come, | 
» Hersacred inner courtyard. * * * 


- Come“ with the Mothor's- blessing, 


ye 
‘whose minds 


. Unshakable throne on the thunderbolt: 
Come all who struggle upward and aspire! 


Come, ^ brotherhood of freedom ‘in 
the soul; 

Come ye who know, come ye who work; 
destroy ड i 

‘Together the long shame of Bharat- 
10110; 

Say Victory to this peerless man of 
men, 

This kingly’ saga schoolod in auste- 


ribies. 


Tho greatest Scientist of the world to- 
fay isan Indian. The greatest Poot. of 


the world to-day. is an Indian. These 
tiwo facts, I think, few will deny., What 
foes it not. suggest for India of the 


ffuture ? - 


Those who know Indian poetry know 
tthat Tagore is the blossom, of a great 
tradition. Dr. Bose himseltsays that in 
ffounding his Institute he is “ attempting 
tto carry out the traditions " of his country 
Which were embodied twenty-five centu- 
17168 and more ago in such great seats 
- €f learning as the Universities of Nalanda 
 &nd Taxila. A Chinese student at Nalanda 

mecords that he was assigned that task 
oof finding the medicinal value, in which 
tthey were  particula?ly rich, of all the 
Rts within & certain radius. Could 
u here be .& better “ inductive method” of 
“original research"? The great achieve- 
E East in both art and science, 
E d the’ indebtedness of the West to them, 
iis only beginning to be realised: Elaborate 
eatiseg in almost every department: of 


ence aro found in the Indian’ shastras, 


T11 


But as in India ‘art is an integral part 
of the whole’ of’ life, so it is’ "with 
science.’ As art in the Rast does’ not 
copy nature, but expresses the great 
creative principles behind the veil ‘of 
form; so science is not satisfied “simply 
with facts, but seeks ever for the truth 
beyond. Beyond the analysis it seeks 
ever the synthesis. It was'this synthetic 
characteristic of mind that Jed to’ Dr. 
Bose’s great discovery. ‘ Indian thought 
goes ever from the outward to the in- 
ward, from circumference to centre, from 
the''part to the whole, and is therefore 
never ouf'of touch with life. In the West 
even philosophy and religion ^ for ‘the 
most part, seem to have no,’connection 
with liviug. The outward or ,eds of roli- 
gion have gone far from: he simple 
inwardness of their founders- The ab- 
stract speculations of the so-called great 
modern - philosophers, ` have they any 
meaning for the man in the street? Yet 
the unlettered peasant of India under- 
stands the principles of the Vedas enough 
toi apply: them: in his daily life. Turn 
from a struggle with some modern 
philosopher to Plato or the Upanishads 
(from whence much ‘of his philosophy 
came), how astonishingly simple, 'as are. 
all the deepest things! One is reminded 
of Chaitanya’s answer toa great pundit— 
that he could understand the Vedas, but 
not tho pundits. interpretation of 
them! 1o. Ri (OIL 


It may be said that “what we call 
«applied science" proves that science is 
in touch with life. But is it? It touches 
only the surface, the appearance, not 
the realities of ‘life’ or such a misuse of 
it as we see in the’ West would be im- 
possible. -To-day all the resources. of 
science are. organised for destruction. 
Such a degradation of knowledge would 
be unthinkable to the Indian genius. We 
are told that gunpoweder was known 
ages ago in India, but its uso im battle 
was forbidden. Did the sages foreses 


what would. bo. the result of, such an 


0 t of them. AB es axdtrienglatediy Haridwar co&Xipleikekinp ef anientifia knowledge? "= 


| 
| 
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There is an Indian fairy tale that once 
a prince was told by a great sage that 


he would pass through many troubles, 
but would always be preserved if he 
guarded in a safe place three magic 


gifts—a milk-white leaf, silver-white bee 
and a golden-hued bee. The milk-white 
leaf symbolised ethics, the silver bee 
religion, and the golden bee philosophy. 
So in India, from the earliest times. 
these have been the sacred talismans. 
The difference between India and other 
countries is that they have been govern- 
ed by politicians, while the real rulers 
of India have been the sages, the Holy Men 
who . founded society on religion and 


philosophy. Was this not true science, 
"organised knowledge”? ° 
This unifying idoal of religion and 


philosophy runs through allInian thought 


and feeling. Why is | habindranath's 
poetry great? Because its essence is 
religion. Why is Jagadish Chandra’s 


science great? Because its centre is “in 
philosophy. Philosophy and religion are 
but two different phases ‘of. spirituality 
like Gnana and Bhakti Yoga. All great 
art is religious, in the larger sense. All 
great science is philosophical. Art with- 
out religion becomes. morbid. Science 
without philosophy becomes damnable. 
"Therefore do we find art inartistic and 
science unscientific. Neither is in touch 
with rhythmic principles of all life, 
which is one. 


What is more inartistic than an art 
gallery, of more unpoetic than a poets’ 
club! Compare the Japanese custom of 
revealing one arb treasure at a time, 
making the entire room a harmonious 
setting for this central. beauty. 


What is more unscientific than to 
consider one set of experiences true and 
all other experiences false; or to study 
one group of facts without any relation 
to other facts? ` 14937 ८2% i 
In the West, aloofness of art from 
lito Gives us conventional decoration with- 
out meaning, conventional dress without 


916 


gross witi TN d 
self-expresrion, conven Kanon qnversi ३७/५४/०००7 REE oSA FodéaietUS^t hy ong 


life was artistic, because 11 had & meanin 
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with no relation to. their surroundings, 
Cold-blooded stupidity of science gives us 
the horrors of vivisection, the vulgarity | 
of tubes and buses, the nerve-wrecking 4 
noise and tention of motors; stear-engines, - 
and all the paraphernalia of “civilisation.” 
Arts, so-called, and science vie with each 
other in making life as ugly as possible. 
And what is it all for, since nothing 
is good which is 70 beautiful, and 
nothing can be beautiful which is not 
natural—that is, in -barmony with the 
rhythmic laws of. nature, which are one? 


Why is it that even the guide-books 
will tell you ‘that “unfortunately the 
place has lost some of its picburesqueness” 
with the advent of Western civilisation? 
The potter sits in the shunshine, chanting 
his songs to God, creating a thing of 
beauty, rojoicing m light and colour and 
the sense of infinite life. But Western 
civilisation puts him in a factory to polish 
the points of pins, or to grind out 
materials to create a demand for un- 
necessary things, It “raises the standard 
of living,” and is good for trade. That it 
kills the soul and sets man against his 
brothor-man in an orgy of competition 
till the world is drenched with blood, does - 
not matter. He is being taught “pro: | 
gress”. and civilisation." 

Why is it that. tho more, “civilised” a 
people become, in the Western sense, 
the less healthy they are physically, men: 
tally and emorally ? What of विच 
and other diseases of “ov V 
may be wonderfully scientific to be able 
to walk miles underground, and to go " 
and from business without ever seemg the 
light of day. It may. be very eae What 
very “civilized,” byt is it living ? . Wha 
is the use of “law and order,” of whic 
we. hear so much, if it does nob give 
health and joy, harmony and beauty f 

In the. ancient East every act of daily 


because it was symbol of man's relation | t 
the universa] life. Every day began WV 

realisation of God. in Nature eni z 
h. sunlight a 
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mater and flowers, meditation and the 
thanting of mantrams. How different 
«ene in the West! Dark underground 
passages, jostling, rushing, stolid crowds, 
4nd placards making grooves in the brain 
—'"Hurry on! Hurry off! Push! and 
"ull! These are the mantrams of West. 

But it will be said, “Think of tho 
llleviation of suffering by scienco. Look 
tt our institubions, our charit organisa- 
iions, our ‘hospitals, our. homes for tho 
ged and orphans, out free asylums ! 
(es, look at them ! Imagine a visitor 
rrom some other planet seeing them for 
the first time. Would he not say,.*Can a 
weople be civilized where such things are 
required ?" Ask an Oriental, if you dare, 
what he thinks of old people’s homes ? 
Mo the. Eastern mind it is unspeakable. 
Aigeis reverenced in the Wast. It is not 
put in institutions. 


-. Wonderful indeed is the work done for 


ithe alleviation of suffering. But let. us 


thop to think, arid: we shall realise that - 


m a truly civilised community most of 
the blessings of science would be utterly 
Isseless. 
What.is it but the “alleviation of suffer- 


mg" cau-ed by the weapons of science ?: 


[11002 at every department. of life. 
Balance the debt and credit of “science.” 
What do we see? Sciencsu has made 
transport soieasy that men no longer 
wralk--one of the greatest. sources of health. 
Sicience has made - factories ?^and other 


conditions of city life, continually breed-. 


img disease of mind, body and soul. 
Science has made possible business on 
stueh a large scale that employers and 
employees break down under the nervous 
stress und strain, Science has made war 
Possible on:a scale of horrors unknown 
before the, “age of science." Thus: at 
every turn we have science counteracting 
is own work | 
combating —the evil effects of its own mis- 
७186, its own misdevelopment. Is there 
mot something wrong ? Js such science 
Nude tod t-te RU td a 2. Would it not be better to 


: sweeps Over 


The noble work of the Red Grogs’ 


combating—hopelessly. 
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fights in vain to conquer ?, Would it 
not be better to have a science of the 
hearí as well as of the hoad, since 
intellect without heart is the arch-enemy . 
himself, the most ghastly of all things, . 


188 this world-war bears witness ? 


One wonders at the stupidity of man 
as one reads articles to-day on ‘“‘self-gover- 
nment" for India, with their platitudinous 
implications that. Western civilisation is 
the most wonderful in the world. Only 
occasionally doos one hear a different 
voice, which recognises that “civilisation” 
has failed because it has “separated the 
spiritual from the material.” One 
stands ‘in amazement’ in face of the 


, spectacle of Europé to-day, at the egotism i 


that still talks of taking civilisation to 
the ast, of .“butoring’” India, and the 
like. Is it like people ina house on the 
sands, which is falling in ruins about them 
at the shock of wave after wave that 
their heads, yet calling to 
their neighbours to leave their house on. 
the. rock- which is too: simple and bare, 
and 10 imitate their building—to come , 
and help them rebuild again wpon the 
sands. . , 


What nation in the world can be truly 
said to have had a Science of life ? 
India. Therefore has she lived amid the 
storms that have wrecked other civilisa- 
tions. India’s social system was founded 
on co-operation, on the vision of the one- 
ness of life. Shall she leave it for the 
competitive system of the West ? 
Shall she imitate the scrappy, patchy, 
because material civilisation that is. 
falling to peices to-day amid the thunder 
of Karmic law ? Or shall she look for 
light to her own Rishis, who studied 
the fundamental laws and saw the under- 
lying oUeness in all the changing pheno- 
mena of life? Not blindly following the 
old, but creating anew on those eternal 
principles that. made the greatness of. 
her paat and will make the glory of 
her future, let her hold once more the 
torch of a true civilisation for the nations 


va ७ Science of Life, t ae tthe. caf. she... world. In the Temple of the. 
il sufforing ‘nf “Sil aati dsr वी शक हित GP WW the sacred fire 
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stil burns. May the bleedin 


tortured 
peoples of the West catch 


the Voice. that throbs through ‘all the. 
its Light, 


heart of India : 


and hear ths Voice of Life—the one 4 na 
Life that throbs through all, in stone “Man shall not live by bread alons" | 
and plant; inanimal and man, in stars “I am the Immortal and Immutable 


and suns and gods. The Voico. from the 


the Eternal Substance and the Unfailing 
East—the Voice that spake by Galilee 


Bliss 


— — 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY. 


(By SWAMI DaYANAND PRESIDENT HINDU. PuxaH SANSKAR SAMITY) 
The Malkhana Rajput- reclamation 
movement has created & stir in soms 
quarters and multifarious shades. of 
opinion prevail as to whether this sud- 


tain our be-ness or existence in this wide 
cosmos, constitute our ‘Swa’ and with- 
out the ‘Swa’ Swarajya has no meaning 
in the head and heart of the Hindus. 


den change of programme will be com- 
patible with the progress of the pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation movement 
Many persons. professing to be nation- 
alists of the day view ' with alarm this 
new movement and think that it will 
seriously work at the root of the Hindu- 


How can we be Indians without. being. 
Hindus? None can widen his. self with- 
out having the self first of all. Hinduism 
can bs extended and merged in Indian- 
ism but to do this we should create and 
strengthen -Hinduism first of all. 
To widen a thine without having the 


Muslim unity which is so indispensable 
“for the accomplishment of Swaraj. . As 
Providence has put in my share some 
humble service in the Malkhana recla- 
mation movement I have a word or two 
to say to my nationalist brothers. | In 
my opinion they are aiming at building a 
fine superstructure without making the 
foundation strong enough to bear the 
burden, of the building. The word 
Swarajya’ is very sweet and soul-inspir- 


thing itself is a glaring impossibility. 
So there is no logic in the saying that. 
we should be Indians first. and Hindus 
after, and it is simply for. this illogical 
conception that not-withstanding 80 
much vaunt of nationalism and Indian- 
ism we see’other nations clinging with 
breathless tenacity to their individual 
nationality. It is only we the hapless 
Hindus who are miserable victims of 
all inconsistent ideas . and “baseless 


ing, melting like butter on our ears. imaginations. ‘The Mohammadans are 
But Swarajya without ‘Swa’ is a terri Mohammadans . first’ and Indians 
ble misnomer and a: codtradiction in. after,’: the -Christians are Christians 


terms. How can the Hindus attain 
‘Swarajya’ without attaining the radical 
principles and traits of Hinduism first ag 
ahi i. The radical principles which only we the poor Hindus are exerting 
make us Hindus form our distinguish- to be Indians at the miserable expe 
ing features.as d LEHIGH 78067 Hag&rargpleciop Piikidrtaleeiknmndetidy bte. t; can bé more que 


o"ü here, eu 


first ‘and Indians after. They will 
not sacrifice Muslimism or Chris- 
tianism at the. altar of Indianism, 
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{than this? We are for every one but 
mot for our own selves. 
tto be purchased at the price of Hindu- 
191 let us embrace the Christian reli- 
gion and at once we will be enlisted in 
tthe category of the ruler’s race and all 


struggle for Swarajya will be gone. God, 
knows when. the unfortunate Hindus- 


will emerge out of this terrible halluci- 
mation. . 


‘The above logic holds good about 
tihe idea of ‘unity’ as well. 
create and strengthen our self before 
uniting that self with others. If we 
ffail to do this i.e., if we aim at. unifi- 
cation before the creation of our natio- 
mal self, it will not be union but it: will 
be ‘absorption’. There -is' great 
difference between union and absorption. 
We do not like to be absorbed in the 
Mohdammaden race and thus annihilate 
our national existence.. We like. to 
preserve and strengthen our national 
liife as Hindus first of all and then “join 
mands with our Mohammaden brethren 
fior the political redemption of India 
and Indians. Unity between the weak 
and the strong is an absolute impossibi- 
Lity and a sheer. prostitution of the 
term... The lion befriends with =the 
meek sheep only to devour? the latter 
at an opportune moment. A slave 


mation is néver an object of friendship, 


iit is only the butt . of ridicule and 
san unfortunate agency for the. sar 
ttisfaction of the selfish motive of the 
muler's ‘race’, which always considers 
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ips beneath.-its dignity and royal 
prerogative to join hands with race of 
the ruled. Therefore the Christians 
can not have true unity with us nor 
the Mohammadens having the flame of 
free life and strong nationality. Let us 
therefore be relieved of the delusion that 
the'Mohammadens will combine with. 
and‘help us in compassing  Swarajya. 


. Let ws’ organise our’ national life with 
' all the efforts. at our disposal, let the 


Dharmie spirit of Hinduism strike all 
the chords of our being. and produce. 
the sweet, soul-inspiring melody. of 
Hindu nationality and then and then 
Only wid dawn upon Ind'a the auspie- 
ious day of real perpetual Hindu-Muslim 
unity. It is with all these objects in 
view. that this new national movement 
has been started of which Hindu Punah 
Sanskar Samiti or Society for reclama- 


: tion of the benighted Malkanas' forms 


a part and parcel. Such movement will 

breathe a bracing breath in the 

national organisation. The present 

mockery of Hindu-Muslim unity will 

then be converted into a stern reality - 
and: conduce.“ towads 
emancipation of India. In the name 
of the Lord pervading the spirit of our 
national life, I therefore appeal to our 
Hindu brothers representing all creeds 
or shades of opinion to contribute their 
best mite towards the success of. the 
reclamation movement hailed in. for 
the national organisation of the great 
pre-historic ‘race. Ui (०8381 
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GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. WA 


À VISION OF WORLD-UNITY. 


It ‘was on the occasion “of the 
Durbar held by Lord Lytton at Delhi, 
that Dayananda convened at his camp.a 
conference of the exponents of the various 
religions working in his time for the 
uplift of India. The great Muslim leader, 
Sir Sayad Ahmed Khan, to whose pro 
phetie insight into the spirit of the age, 
modern Islam owes its achievements in 
progressive liberalism in the India : of 
to-day, was there to represent Moham- 
medanism. Baboo . Keshava Chandra 
Sen, the apostle of Brahmoism, with 
a few other distinguished lights of 
his Samaj, Munshi Kanahya Lall 
Alakhdhari, whose writings had a wonder- 
ful influence in  liberalising ^ orthodox 
Hinduism in the Punjab, Munshi Indra 
Mani, who had taken to himself the 
gigantic, task of defending Hinduism 
against attacks of non-Hindus, and such 
other religious propagandists, who 
dissatisfied with the state of religion at 
the time; were, each according to his 
lights, preaching rationalism, and dealing, 
each according to his might, | a death- 
blow to superstition and whim, assembled 
in response to the invitation of the 
great Seer. Dayananda was conscious of 
the immense revolutionary currents that 
were ‘covertly’ sweeping over the 
uneasy. bosom of the seemingly tranquil 
land. The mutiny of 1857 was not yet 
an event of the dead past. It had 
failed of its purpose but had left its 
legacy of unrest. None dared talk of 
political emancipation: that topic was 
taboo. The apparent clemency exercised 
by the rulers had only emphasised the 
helplessness of the ruled. The spirit of 
freedom, however, had, instead of dying 
out, widened its range. The whole 
human outlook was now within the 


BCOpe of that S piri fauudr पट मत E णात 


was Jiberating itself, first in the field of 


IX. 


religion. The community of ideals that 
characterised the. mission of almost all 
religious reformers of the time, working 
each in his community, and yet helping 
indirectly the regeneration of the whole 
country, forms a very interesting study 
for the historian of to-day. Dayananda 
percieved that Sayad Ahmed. Khan and 
Alakhdhari were proceeding. ‘just on 
parallel lines. .He desired that the 
forces of the two should coalesce and by 
a combination of their divided strengths, 
accelerate conjointly the progress of 
their common motherland. The vision 
was. grand, tha: vision of a united 
India, purged of its religious prejudices 
and sectarian .parbialities, the Moham- 
medan joining hands with the Hindu 
to work under the common banner of 
Humanity for the realisation. of a 
common human end, viz, liberty and one- 
ness. Religious solace, Dayananda knew, 
was a prime hankering of the human 
heart. To banish religion from the life of 
man was an empty dream, a futile 
hope. To hush up. the voice of the 
soul for the achievement of its dearest 
comfort ‘was an attempt that must 
defeat its own purpose. Many another 
leader that has succeeded 'Dyananda, 
has to his ‘infinite enlightenment, and 
perhaps edification, found that the 
concern which the human masses evince 
for religion. is no insignificant , factor. 
in their lives, not a’ factor that ma 

be grappled with only by ignoring it. 
For a time curbed; the hankering has 
buxst into -passion and. disturbed the 
- political atmosphere with a suddenness 
and violence quite unforeseen and 
unprovided against, Dayananda wanted 


to Strike at the root of human 
animosity. Religion, he knew, was 
-the lever that lent to all human 


momentum. He mean 


रभ humanitr, at that fundament 
he point ot religion. Of ope 


enthusiasm its 


point, 
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controvarsic= in public, he had engaged 


in many. The masses had been literally 
electrified by the successes he had won 
in public debate. Of the art of 


religious polemics he was a past master: 


As a means of proselitization of masses, 
the method had succeeded wonderfully. 
Such debates, however, could be won 
even by tricks: Jn public it was the 
art that triumphed, not necessarily the 
truth of the triumphant. disputant. Of 
the spiritual. superiority of one faith 


over another the common folk were 
the. last to be. efficient judges. The 
masses. always danced ,.to the tune 
their leaders set | to them. Now 


therefore Dayananda was addressing the 
leaders—the leaders of thought. The 
appeal with: , which . he opens... his 
Magnum Opus, the Satyartha Prakasha, 
was repeated to these men of light and 
leading. The Veda appeared to 
Dayananda to be the perfect truth. It 
was the primeval revelation of Divine 
Wisdom. From it were derived all 
‘true faiths and formulae of religion that 
‘were swaying the minds of people ‘in 
iall countries. The commandments of the 
Veda had been adapted by Prophets 
ind. ‘Princesi of Peace’ to suit the 
inecessities of their own times: and 
climes. The sages of India had compiled 
!their 89700१४८८३ the ^ apostles of 
(Christianity their Bible, the Prophet of 
Arabia his Koran, and so on ‘and so 
forth. If the followers of’ all religions 
‘were to own their common homage to 
‘that common primeval ‘Fount of Wisdom 


Divine, and. consented to make ‘an 
adaptation of their temporay codes 50 
as to make. them fit in with the 


changed conditions of the now changed 
times and climes, areal foundation of 


human unity might “be laid, and all 
quarrels of creed’ hushed for all time. 
The religion-rid Twentieth Century 
might only then be: spared- the 
ghastly spectacle ‘of | a world-wide 
Armageddon, whose ' succees ‘consisted 
in part at least, in bringing to a 


O re close the Christian Crusades 
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Dayananda wanted to found world- 
peace. on the | basis of Religious 
Unity. To that end he made his pro- 
posal, to the religious leaders of. his 
country... They listened to him, but were 


not prepared for an answer. ‘The 
Rishi was .talking in advance of the 
religious temper of his age 

A few years.later the same proposal 
was. made to:him from another, quarter. 
The founders of the Theosophical Society 
addressed to him from America a letter 
full of, reverence and love. "They accepted, 
him as. their: Guru, and. expressed their 
willingness to unite their Society with the 
Arya;Samaj.. He, they said, was to. be 
the .Upadeshaka,.i.e., the Preceptor,. of 
both the societies.. Prompted by devotion, 
characteristic of new disciples, they made a 
long, voyage to India, and without, waiting, 
for his return went to have the Darshana 
of the Guru in.the midst of his: tours. 
The connection between the associations 
could not, however, be long maintained. 
Under the tension of difference of creeds it 
soon snapped. Alwaysiready to welcome 
into his armsall those who joined’ his 
church, Dayananda never lost a moment 
in disowning, too, one who;would not sin- 
cerely follow his creed. Burning with the 
passionate desire to see the world once 
more united. in bonds of one-ness, he 
could never be. party toa unity founded 
on Untruth 

The very, failure of Dayananda to 
realise his dream of World-Unity seems to 
us to bethe evidence of the extreme lofti- 
ness of his prophetic vision.. The Seer 
was looking beyond his times. The arms he 
stretched out to far-off America to hug to his 
bosom his once blood-relations, the Aryans 
of:old times; now alas ! divided from him 
by borders of creed and colour, borders 
more ‘impregnable than: borders of con 
figurations of water and earth, are yet 
visible to the eye of imagimation as the 
brilliantrarms of the rainbow enclosing 


in one embrace both east and west, and 
‘striving to give to the whole. human 


racë a 
insignia, 


common- banner, 


& common 
a common creed, 


& common 
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TOWARDS OTHER CHURCHES. 


‘The attitude of Dayananda towards 
Non-Aryan faiths has been «considered 
wrongly, to be sure—to be hostile. His 
mission has been considered to have been 
to cxtirpate all systems, except his own, 
which latter he wanted to build on the ashes 
of the former. In more' places ‘than one, 
he makes his position ‘on this point clear. 
Truth, he was of opinion,: could only be 
one. In religious verities he perceived 
mathematical exactness. . heligion, no 
doubt, deals with infinite entities. But so 
does higher mathematics, too. His quarrel 
was not with the number of churches; they 
might be multiplied to. any figure. As 
long as they were the various applications 
of the simple universal principles underly. 
ing all religions, applications designed to 
ineet the exigencies of time and clime, he 
was ready to support them. His denun- 
ciations, and in these he never ‘minced 
matters, were directed against Supersti- 
tion and practical barbarities, ‘in vogue 
in the name of religion. For men of 
every inclination his heart was burning 
with love: He wanted to' seb all 
on the right path. All faiths prevalent 
in his day were, hc thought, aberrations 
from the- Veda. His mission was to 
restore them to their original purity and 
perfection. What of truth was in them 
was of the Veda, and hence quite as dear to 
him as that primeval scripture, which he 
regarded ‘as the sole repository of truth 
undistorted, wisdom undefiled. : 


‘How else could bè explained the tolerant 
and peaceful affection shown invariably 
to him by those-whom the world would 
regard as his adversaries. Mohammedan 
fanaticism was in his time at its highest. 
No Arya’ Samaj had by that time, by 
its incessant propaganda, toned down 
the opposition of its opponents. The 
‘Mullahs and Padres saw, for the first time, 
their, what they regarded, sacrosanct, faith 
denounced freely and without a hitch. Chris- 
‘tians: and Moslems have,after Dayananda, 
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prevented them from doing so in his very - 


face ? Was Dayananda milder in his refu- 
tations than his followers were after him? 
Not a bit. 


X 
. 


His attacks are in their-point | 


keener, in their vehemence bolder. Only, | 


the spirit that’ prompted them was the 
spirit of love. He never attacked witha 
view to lay bare the weakness of his 
opponents. Victory was never ‘his ideal, 


We have already ih a’ previous section 
referred to the triangular controversy 
held at Chandpur.” Thè statements of 
all the three parties have ‘been preserved, 
One point that strikes the reader is the 
total absence in them of acerbity. The 
Moulvi, the Padre, and the Swami, speak 
out, all their minds freely. The theories of 
the opponents are examined and discussed 
by them thread-bare, but personalities, as 
also the dignity of the faiths they profess, 
are left scrupulously untouched. 


Sir Sayad Ahmed Khan was among the 
devoted admirers of the Swami. He never 
lost an opportunity of seeing him daily, 
whenever his presence in the same town 
or city made such visits possible. Similar, 
ioo, was the practise of Reverend Scott, 


priest | in . charge of the church : 
Bareilly. So deeply impressed was the 
Swami with the reverence that Scott 


showed to him that he gave him the 
affectionate title, ‘ Bhakta Scott.” One 


after the lecture of the Swami was 
was found that Bhakta Seott had not come 


to attend jt. It. was Sunday, and the 
Bhakta, they said,’ might -be conducting 
the service in his church. The Swami 
wended his steps to the church of Bhakta 
Scott. The latter, as soon as the news was 
carried.to him of the Seer’s coming, came 
out to receive him and requested him to 
that . day.. Man- 


A incident is obvious... 18] 


^A similar happening is reported to h 
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110 had been invited to the place by 
Brahmo Samajists who had hoped to 
make him the preacher. of their princi- 
ples. Where there were points of differ- 
ance between their faith and his, they 
thought they would be able to convert 
him by-their superior reasoning. Two 
lectures did the sage deliver from the pulpit 
off the Brahino Samaj. The first was on the 
imfallbility of the Veda, while in the second 
hee established the doctrine of transmigra- 
iion, Now these twowere the points on which 
heo was non-Brahmo. Finding themselves 
unable to question his reasonings in public, 
ithe Brahmo stopped his preaching 
rrom their platform. The Sanatanists were 
lever prepared to admit him into their 
temples. A Mohammedan physician, 
Rahim Khan, was at last found ready to 
lend him his bungalow forboth his residence 
undlectures, His hospitality the Swami 
reaquited, strangely, by making refutation 
ff Islam, the subject of his first dis- 
xDurse at his houso. Some body objected 
nat the Swami's conduct on the occasion 
was marked by gross ingratitude. Was 
t so? asked the Swami of the doctor. 
1116 latter smiled saying that the. ob- 
ection was not his. The Swami. forth- 
vith began:—Cruelty could not daunt 
uim, nor could hospitality allure him.- A 
ungalow was a very low price with 
01101 to buy away his truth. His life 
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had been passed in the open, where the 
azure sky was his pavilion, bare earth 
his floor. and bedding. He could revert 
to those former haunts of his and 
summon his audiences there. The men of 
the world were kind in asking him to 
their houses. He, too, was grateful for 
the offer, which he meant to repay 
in his own, hig most valuable, coin. He had 
no money, no wealth, no earthly belong- 
ings. Hehad bargained away his whole 
life for a glimpse of unalloyed truth—no 
unprofitable bargain to be sure. That same 
glimpse was he going toshare with the 
doctor. Was he ungrateful? The whole 
audience shook their heads. They were 
all deeply moved. 

Such, gentle reader, was the spirit that 
underlay the thundering denunciations of 
Swami Dayananda, which spared neither 
friend nor foe, and for which every evil, 
whether of India or of outside, was an evil 
and every good, whether foreign or native, 
was good. He was free, undaunted, un- 
alloyed, loving only truth, condemning 
only falsehood. In this he never made a 
compromise. Yet at the bottom of his 
condemnation there lay flowing unceasing- 
ly a stream of loveand compassion, love 
for all those that live, compassion for those 
of them that were misguided. 

‘ DEVOTION.’ 


ee —— 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


MEDICAL MYTHS. 

— From JENNER TO SPAHLINGER. 

Helen Veale B. Ax (Lond.) contri- 
ES an interesting article to New 
(10006, exposing the superstition that 
1108 at the root of so many medical 
practises of the West. One of them 
8) Vaccination. In India law makes 
~ mmt: for parents to subject 
holy children to this operation though 


some of them have conscientious 


‘scruples against this cruel and inhu- 


manitarian remedy. In the matter of 
medical treatment absolute freedom 
should be allowed to every individual. 
The latter values his life more than does 
the government under which he lives. 
The compulsion becomes downright 
tyranny when the government 1s not 
of the same religious faith as the 
subject. Whenagain itis proved that 
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the treatment so objectionably upheld 
is simply a medical ‘hoax’ we do not 
know how to characterise the part 
that a government plays in bolstering 
it up. Says the writer :— 

It has long been recognised by the few 
who have the courage to think indepen- 
dently and weigh evidence, that the 
practice of vaccination against small-pox 
is a superstition , resting on very impor- 
fect scientific theory and upheld, as a 


rule, by the medical profession merely 
because in their  prefessional training 


it has become an article of faith, as un- 
questioned as the South Sea Islander's 
fetish. Unfotunately, the Hast too has 
fallen under the spell of this particular 
superstition, backed as it is by all the 
prestige of Government patronage ; but 
those who have still an open mind on the 
subject, or seek to vindicate other methods 
of fighting disease, may find help from 
a clever article on Jenner contributed to 
The Nation and The Antheneum for 
February 3, by Bernard Shaw, a very 
independent thinker and exposer of 
fallacies. 


In this article, he points out that, at 
the time of Jenner’s invention, inoculation 
was the favoured preventive, a practice 
introduced from Turkey in the 18th cen- 
tury, by which the disease germs of 
small pox were introduced into a healthy 
system, in order that nature’s power 
should develop, within the system, what- 
ever was needed to counteract those germs, 
and so fortify against future attacks, 
when the resisting power of the body 
might be weaker. Shaw 0068 not deny 
8 certain amount of common sense in this 
theory, while pointing out that it is now 
condemned entirely by medical science, 
and its use made illegal by Government. 
But it is noteworthy that all which. has 
since been claimed for vaccination was 
once claimed for inoculation, and perhaps 
as Shaw thinks, with rather more justi- 
fication. But a farmer, named Jesty, 
happened on the discovery that inocula- 


bion with the germs of 
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insure against the more virulent i 
and the theory was developed by Jenner 
who : had, according to Shaw, “an active, 
curious, shallow mind,... ...Tocall him 
a man of science now-a-days, would be 
like calling Old Moore an astrologer.” 
Jenner “caught on" to farmer Jesty’s 
discovery, made some experiments and 
hastened to publish his infallible remedy, 
for which Parliament voted him two sums 
of money, amounting to 30,000 pounds, 
Unfortunately Jenner himself soon found 
he had been too hasty and came to the 
conclusion that the protective germs came 
from horse-pox rather than from cow-pox 
but already the idea had been too far 
organised to allow easily of modification 
and its author's misgivings were stifled in 
the enthusiasm of his professional support- 
ers, who finding themselves in the enviable 
position of being indispensable to the 
Nation for a very simble operation for 
which they were monopolists naturally 
were not unwilling to believe in the 
hypothesis on which these advantage: 
rested. 

But in spite of every oncouragement 
by Government and enlightened opinion, 
the “ vaccination stunt" has discredited 
itself more and more. In 187], | 
compulsion was at its height, the i 
epidemic on record, scourged the Engl 
Nation, and another followed in 1६8) 
vaccinated people proving no more E 
mune than others. Of course, the orthod 
hastened to claim that the vaccinated t 
the disease in a less dangerous form, ans 
that the tinvaccinated more often succum: 
bed to it, but statistics have proved verg 
refractory to the apologists, and see 
rather to support the argument of ‘a 
opposers, that not vaccination, but i 
proved public and private sanitation, hays 
been the causes “of fewer epidemics 18 
England, as the figures for typhus T 
cholera shrank at the same time and 
far quicker measure than small-pox 
though no such Si had yetb 
adopted for those diseases. Moreover, ^ 
public was losing faith, and Doe 
evade the compulsion 


law with 
mobhers comp 
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moles and realised how many babies 
had fallen victims to the practice of 
waccination, though, of course, the death 
was certified by some other name. To 
quote Shaw: “To inoculate the patient 
mithout carefully measuring his resistance 
s to risk murdering him; and in the 
nineteenth century, there was no known 
method of measuring his resistance. 


Whildren were vaccinated and adults 
aavaccinated indiscriminately. The consc- 
wence was that shocking cases were 


llways happening. In spite of the deter- 
nination of thé doctors and the author- 
iios to ascribe a death from vaccination 
) anything else from which £he^victim 


ould by any sophistry be said to have 


wiffered, a baby was admittedly killed 


very week by vaccination. 


‘Still more shocking was the admission 
[ a doctor in a publie trial that the 
[6608 of vaccination are indistinguishable 
oom those of syphiles. “ This may 
awe excused the doctor, " says Bernard 
hiaw, * but it was a knock-down blow.to 
iceination". Quite so, especially in 
eww of the fact the latest accredited 
Bry. of modern diseases is that they 
arly all arise: from, a syphilitic con- 
tiion, though it is only in. the. case 
| the poor that the doctors are bluntly 
itispoken, "whereas the ugly word is 
imouflaged in decent society. 


Bernard Shaw describes the s5ages of 
hea victory won. by. anti-vaccinationists 
minst legal compulsion, and concludes 
1१७, the “vaccination stunt" is, now 
68४0, bu& we are. not so sure. ` Are 


In the concluding article, published 
on February 10 Barnard Shaw goes 
on to show how  Jenner's success 
started Medical Science along an evil 
path of empiricism, and is astonishing 
to the layman to read that Pasteur i 
was no Doctor of Medicine, but a 
chemist and physicist. As an observer 
of microbes, he too hit on an ingenious 
idea which seemed to give promising 
experimental. results, while Lister, 
about the same time invented anti-septic 


surgery. “These three , men . loaded 
their ‘successors with a heavy: 
burden of error and malpractice, 


which , was eagerly adopted by ths 
General Medical Council (a body almost 
perfect as an example of everything 
that is pernicious in trade Unionism;. 


Barnard Shaw's indictment is the more 
striking in that he does not entirely 
oppose the principle of inoculation, but 
leads ^on to a consideration of the 
work now being carried on by Dr. 
Almroth Wright, against “ indiscrimi- 
nate’ inoculation, ( 


that there must first 
to see if the resisting power of the 
patient is “on the tide or on the ebb,” 
and he claims that statistics gathered 
in the Great War finally exposo the 


futility of indiscriminate inoculation. 
Many of us would rather seé a complete 
face about, and tho final abandoning 


of what can at best be only a negative 
method of healing, in favour of methods | 


more positively akin to the new spirit, - 


like that of Dr. Abram's in California, — 


with any kind of ` 
serum or vaccine. Wright’s theory if | 
be blood tests, . 


Miscientious objectors allowed immunity, or any use of radio-acbivity; electricity or - 


erre in India?, In one case, at least, sunlight, to stimulate or..reinforce the | 
‘brave Theosophist: of Sindh, Mr.. natural powers, of the human system. - / 
et ETE Pargram, fought the local But it seams we have still to run the | 


utlhorities successfully, and it would be gariu& of many a fresh error, and no | 
teresting to hear from him just how only at & cost of human suffering, a 
8 did it—we think it was by invoking, but demanding countless animal victims, — 
hei aid of an English Socialist, and from whose torture no roal benefit : can . 
ettti awkward, questions asked in, the. ever ' accrue to men. It is dismal . 
of. Parliaments. Anyhow, .he reading for the humanitarian that a — 
, and his children are unvacci- Swiss “gontleman named Spahlinger— a 
and healthy. CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University HaridvantPolleatign. Mgteaby signi&earidy, , no. doctor. È 
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of medicine, but of law—has discov 
a serum for tuberculosis. Read 

this serum is produced, and you 

rub your eyes, and ask if you 
living in the twentieth century. 
has invented a machiie which sh 
up, 
the tuberculous 

to release twenty 
which then are injected into 
high-bred horses. When these 
had time to develop in their blood 
necessary antidote, they are bled, 
the combined serum obtained from 
twenty antidotes is said to be 
efficient cure. This is worthy 


bacilli, causing 
varieties of 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


ered 
how 
will 
are 
He 
akes 


at different speeds, tubes containing 

these 
toxins, 
twenty 


have 
the 
and 
the 
an. 


only of 


Gulliver’s 
Yet the Times of India remarks 
* Spahlinger 


wi 


Pasteur’’. 


18, 


*Academy ^of Projections". 
that 
is a genius whose -work 
ll rank with that of Koch and. Louis 
Certainly, but perhaps. that 
less high praise than it . sounds. 


We also read * All the stock. of serum 


has been oxhausted 
its efficacy, _ 


be 


scale. We 


th 
Is 


is 


in. demonstrating 

and. years must elapse 

can be. produced 
have heard it 


fore it on 


prophesied 


at the horse would soon. be extinct. 


this the way in which. his passing 
to be hastened by the human brother he 


has so nobly served? अ 


“INDIAN SHIP-BUILDING 


= INDUSTRY, AND MERCANTILE 


MARINE. 


The above is the. caption of an article 


by Doongersee Dharamsee appearing 


in 


the current issue of Welfare. The 


writer makes quotations from foreign 


writers to prove’ that 


ship-building 


was a flourishing indusry on the Indian 


sh 
W 


ores down to the ,time of. the. 
British advent, inh India. «Writes uid wory 
esoiinuo: gation ४२४७ is farbher adda ur ee 


Digby Tn. 


. 
het 


wasin so excellent a condition in India 


* at ship ER uld. ( eg d nx OLO „puilt „yhe 
810 Yee es Nus Tm. OUR 


with Britigh-built ships and 


under 


any. 


^A" hundred : years. ago, ship-building ugue | 
“prevents us availing P ० all । 
of dxjazab Boo 70950 r Indian ‘possess 


Je न m 
‘are capable of producing." ^. 


the convoy of British frigates, The 
Governor General in 1800 (Lord Wellesley) 
reporting to his master in Leadenhall 
Street, London said, The port of Calcutta 
contains about 10,000. tons of shipping, 
built in India, of a description calculated 
for the conveyance of cargoes to England.” 
(Prosperous British India, PP, 85-86, 
And further : 


^ From the quantity of private tonnage 
now at command in the port of Calcutta, 
from the state of perfection which the art 
of ship-building has already attained in 
Bengal (promising a stil more rapid 
progress, and supported by abundant and 
increasing supplies of wood) itis certain 
that this port will be always able to 
furnish tonnage to whatever extent may 
berequired, for conveying to the fort of 
London, the trade of the private British 
Merchants of Bengal" 


Continues the 


writer of the arti- 
cle : tii 


There is ample evidence left by English 
writers of tho 18th century that the teak- 
wood vessels constructed ‘at Bombay and 
calcutta were greatly ‘superior to the 
oaken ships of England in construction 
and durability.- Lt. Col. A. Walker, in his 
* Consideration on the Affairs of India," 
written in the year 1811, says ;— . 


“ Many- ships Bombay-built, after runn: 


ing 14 or 15 years, have been brcught into 


the Navy and were considered us strong as 


"ever. The Sir Edward Hughes performed 


I believe, eight voyages as an Indiaman 
before she was puechased for the Navy. 


‘No-Europe built Indianman' is capable 
‘of going more than 


six ‘voyages wit 
t ११ 1 ^nt SLITS 
safety. ent 
) es 5 d: RE 
15. gW- 0 


Ii 


«Ib is corbin ‘that our present polic; 
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Asto the cheapness of Indian vessels he 
18098 :— 

“Ships built at Bombay also'are ex- 
teeubed by one: fourth cheaper | than in the 
IDoeks of England. In Bengal, in Prince 
cf Wales Island and other maritim- 


sstations excollent ships may be construce 
ited.” 


The writer has familiarised ‘himself 
with the condition of shipping and 
ship-building concerns that are work- 
iing against heavy odds in India even 
tto-day. He enumerates the following 
handicaps on the progress of the 
tconcerns:— 

(1) Hostile, 


ccompetition from 
fforeign concerns. 


and methodical 
well-established 


strong 


the 


(2) Government apathy and sometimeg 
thindrance from Government officers 


(8) The inexperience of ,directors and 
officers of the companies 


(4) Want of moral 
Wivo enactments 


(5) Protective tarifis of othe: Govern- 
iments, 


He substantiates his statement by 


tthe following account of the disaster. 


{that the Indian Companies. met when 
‘they began. to push themselves | up 
:& little l : | 


i The Bengal Steam Navigation Company, 
. The Swadeshi Steam Navigation 


pany, Ihe Anelo-Indian Steam Navigation 


(0५ Ltd., and many other companies were. 


floated. . The directorate was composed of 


some merchants and lawyers with no or. 


little direct experience of matters regard- 
ing shipping. ‘The steamers purchased by 


Ca 


support of legisla” 


freight war commenced 
sall the Indian ports, where Indian Steam- ~~ 
‘ers visited, were cut down far below the 


Com- 
pany, The Indian Steam Navigation Com- 


victims of unprincipled people at foreign ` 
markets, and steamers in not a good 
condition were sold tothem, which required 
very ‘substantial amounts of money for 
repairs and alterations. The officers of 
the companies in many cases were quite ' 
inexperienced. They had no knowledge . 
of the world’s freight markets, tariffs, 
canditions of the trade and cheap supply 
of the stores necessary for a steamer. : 
There was no hope from the Government 
No subsidy, as could be expected in other 
countries, no share in the rich pie of 
government mail and coal contracts can be , 
had by local Indian companies. No Euro- 
pean merchants would show any encour 
agement to them.» Each and every Indian 
merchant was sympathetic. But they ` 
were under .the influence of foreign 
companies with whom they had been 
connected for a long period. ‘The 
merchants got many facilities from 8 
foreign company which was not possible 
from newly formed Indian companies. 
(1) The marine insurance charged by | 
the underwriters for Indian steamers was 
very heavy, (2) The Indian company 
could not arrange with outside foreign - 
companies to take goods to any port of 
the world, or to arrange international 
carriage and connection. (8) Lacs of 
rupees belonging to Indian merchants ` 
were lying with.foreign companies as 


. deferred rebate, liable to forfeiture in case ' 


of disloyalty, 4. e., patronage of new or 
undesirable companies 


Still many merchants under disguised 
names shipped’ large ‘amounts of goods । 
by ‘the Indian steamers. But a ‘regulari 
The freights 607: 


expenses incurred by the steamers.’ "Phe: 


‘passenger rates were even brought down ७ ५ 
to & 


good ~ extent The ^ writer > 
remembers’ an’. instance in ‘which’ 
competition’ was so keen that free. 


.passengers were taken to the ports of 
them in Europe and America consisted in ' 


he Coromondal coa nly th 
a of secon n 3 iy; = sr 
nay " "In ‘om 2 o eu arene arr colton. Digit ESER as hi 


e 


was made 60 ev ger in addition” 
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freight 
stood 
which 
Rs 3 


to a free passage. The goods 

to Bombay from Rangoon once 
so low as Rs. 5 to6 per ton, 
to Calentta was brought down to 
per ton. The sseamers worked at a 
loss. It was nothing to an old 
established. company with great income 
from other sources and with a 
substantial reserve funds. But this 
freight war was responsible generally 
in driving the Indian companies to an 
early liquidation. 


The following as regards the Anti- 
Indian policy. pursued by the EK. I. 
Company in the Highteenth Century 
to. kill Indian maritime spirit may 
form interesting reading:— 


Our flourishing Ship-building industry 
of the Eighteenth Century was destroyed 
by the British Ship-owners who had 
brought to bear great influence on the 
Directors of the East India Company, 
who in sympathy with their brother 
merchants took steps to remove the 
yards at Bombay and Calcutta and 
build tbeir ships in England. An em- 
bargo was placed on the. Indian Ship- 
building industry in the shape of an 
advice to the company's servants in 
India prohibiting the further employment 
of Indian ships in the trade between 
England and India. Mr. Taylor in 
his. . History of India (p. 216) 
says:— | 


= The arrival in the. port of. London 


of Indian produce.in Indian built ships. 


created. -a . sensation. . amongst the 
monopolists, which,could not have been 
exceeded: if a hostile fleet had appeared 
in the Thames. . The 
the port.of London ,took. the lead in 
raising the. cry. of | alarm. They 
declared that their business was. on the 
point; of ruin, that. the families of all 


the. ship-wrights | in. England, were. 

ae in to be reduced to starvation." . 

"4 E un MÍDO SO, RIENI th irectors, 
The 7 tation Imp}, es g agi a direc gi brc 

Adyanced curious व्यतीत दणी दा 


‘had merited so much of their country, 


ship-builders of. 


‘going steamers. = ' 
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arguments iu their despatches. They 
wore much against the employment of | 
Lascars in British ships. Here are 


some samples of their arguments. Tha 
court said in their despatch dated 27th 
January, 1801, | प 


“That they (ships) will be. usually 
manned in great part with Lascars or 
Indian sailors, men of that race are 
not by physical frame and: construction 
fitted for the. navigation of cold and. 
boisterous latitudes.” 


(Of course! The inhabitants of colder 
climate were ‘fitted’ specially to 
maraude in the tropics!) 


Later, they speak more openly. 

of peace might 
of British 
have to 
merchant 
would 
who 


return 
substitution 
whom musí 


“Indeed the 
eal for the 
seamen many of 
seek employment in the 
service, and no British heart 
wish that any of the brave men, 


should be without bread whilst natives 
of the east brought ships belonging to 
our own subjects .into our ports." 


As for remedies the writer suggests 
the following:— | 

(1) A Marine Boy Scout (Sea Scouts) 
movement to be introduced at big ports. 
And regular encouragement $0 be given - 
toit. D : "a 

(2) A company to be floated with half 
capital supplied. by the Government and 
half capital subscribed by the public. . 
Small yards should be established in 
various big ports for building launches . 
and’ small coasting stesmers. Port trust 
and Government requirements to be or- 
dered from the Company. When better - 
times come, these yards to be developed — 
into big yadrs for building large ocean- 


ee Schools to be estublished in, big | 
ports for teaching Marine Engineering i d 
Noyigatipp, the successful candidates ott te 


_ह ४" Ceusta पढ मशे, which, could be 


changed to ocean certificates by sending 
the youths to England by awarding 
thom scholarships. 


(4) Government should arrango to 
send some youths to England. The big 
ship-builders who are patronized and given 
contracts by the Government should be 
approached to take them as apprentices 
in their yards to learn ship-building. 


(5) The Steamer Companies who rece- 
ive mail and coal contracts from the Gov- 
ernment of India should be compelled to 
engage officers educated in Indian Train- 
ing Schools. Only companies who acc- 
ept this clause in their contracts should be 
patronized by the Government* of India. 

(0) Some provision should be made 
with the steamer companies to open 
night schools in big steamers to educate 
the Lascars. 

(7) Port Commissioners in big ports 
should open schools for the children of 
the Lascars for teaching navigation and 
imparting ordinary education. 


(8) Adequate representation of Indians 
in the Port Trust. The present composi- 
tion of that body makes it only look 
through the English companies angle of 
vision. 

. (9) Free trade is not suitable for India. 
.Proteotion is required for her industries. 
Steamers of Japanese, French, Dutch and 
German lines are getting every facility 
in Indians waters, whilst the same is 


denied to us in foreign waters. All the 
foreign steamer companies are heavily 
‘subsidised by their respective govern- 
ments, and every information possible 


18 placed at their disposal by their govern- 
ments. The Indian government should 
see that the people» of India are given 
proper value for their raw goods. It is 
temarkable that a large proportion of 
the export and import trade of. this 
Country is in the hands of foreign mer- 
chants, and the assistance and help re- 
ceived by them from their governments 
8 mainly responsible for the prosperity 
eer of their business. Steamship companies 


925 


of different countries. look after the 
nterests of their merchants. , DISH 


"TOWN-PLANNINGIN ` 
ANCIENT INDIA. | 


From avother paper appearing in 
the same journal we cull the following 
to show how particular ancient 
Indians were in observing hygienic 
rules. Life led by them was corpo- 
rately civic, and what conduced to the 
good of the community was strictly 
enforced on the individuals. 


Outside the house and touching is 
there should be paved a foot- 
path (vithika) (like the two paved 
foot-paths on both sides of the main 
thoroughfares of a modern city) which 
should be as wide as one-third of the 


breadth of the house. ‘This foot-walk 
formed an indispensable part of the 
house. ig 

Al the houses should face tho 


royal roads and at their backs there 
should. be vithis or narrow lanes to 
allow passage for removal of 
matters and night soil. 


* Between any two houses, or between 
the extended portions of any two 
houses, the intervening space shall be 


four padas or three padas (feet). 

This reservation of an intervening 
space between any two houses of the 
same owner or to neighbouring 


tenements of different house-holders, is 
conducive to sanitation. 
THE ‘WORDLY’ FOLLOWERS . 
OF BUDDHA. "d 


L4 


refuse | 


_ © oJ भअ c 
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Bhuddhism is generally believed to, — 


have been a religion only of monks. 
Renunciation is thought to bave been 
the keynote of the faith of Buddha. 
His own enlightenment proceeding 
from his disaffection from home, it 


is thought that for house-holders 
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there was no room in his system. 


Of 


women, too; he made bhikshunis How, 


on 


e naturally asks, could such a faith 


prosper and be at one time embraced 


by the common folk. 


In the Hastern 


Bhwddhist, issued from Kyoto, Japan, 
there appears an artical, wherein the 


following statements, gathered 
the sacred books of the 


from 
Buddhists, 


are given as a refutation of the above 


belief:— 

We read thus: ‘There are not. only 
one or two or three or even up to 
five hundred Upasakas, but many, 


many more yet. 


me 


the 


They are houscholders 
they enjoy 


wried and with children, 
decorate 


five pleasures, they 


themselves with perfumery and flowers, 
they keep and feed maids and sirvents. 


But they have in accordance 


with this 


Law cut off the three entanglements 
and we are weak in avarice, .anger, 
and infatuation; they have attained the 
Sakridagamin [(Coming Once) and after 
being reborn once in heavens and once 
on earth, will end this life of 
suffering.” 

And again: “There are not only one 


or 


two or thrée or even up to five 


hundred Upasikas, but there are many, 


many more yet. 


th 
th 


They are householders, 
ey keep and feed men and women, 
ey are used to the enjoyments of the 


five pleasures, they decorate themselves 


with perfumery and flowers. 
have in accordance with theis Law 
an end 
have . attained. ihe 

not fall into the evil 


ar 


But they 
put 
entanglements, 
will 
they 
the 


the three 

Srotapanna, 

ways as’ 
 to-ward 


to 


e  definity walking 


Supreme Knowledge (bodhi)..." 


of 


man . Jay-disciple, 
according to these 
Agamas did not make 
Dm 


45/४४७) 


The Upasika is a woman lay-disciple 
the Buddha and the  Upasaka is a 
and the Buddha 
passages from the 
any distinction 
classes of his 


the two 


as ००४8८ AEG ARSE OA er! nali gir. 9. 8,011 by 
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spiritual attainment. What is mort 
remarkable in the connection is thar 
all these householders with  theje 


wordly enjoyments and aspirations arg 
not excluded from Buddhism as lone 
as they live in accordauce with the 
Dharma. To follow a : commentator, 
“the five pleasures" which these lay- 
disciples are said ‘to enjoy are those 
orginating froin the five ‘senses which 
are colour, sound, odour, taste azd 
touch, According to another commentator, 
these pleasures are those arising from 


property, sex, eating and drinking, 
reputation, and sleep. Whichever way 


we may understand tho “five pleasures,” 
they eviddntly belong to what we 
generally dysignate a wordly life. 


There was once a man of the Shakya 
faimily by the name of Hundred-Handed. 
He voilated the fifth precept concerning 
liquor, bub: when he died, the Buddha 
assured his attaining the Srotapanna and 
being kept away from the evil paths. As 
Mahanama asked the Buddha how this 
was possible, the Buddha explained for 
him and his brethren that there are 
seven kinds of his disciples who are kept 
away from the evil. paths. Then coucl- 
uded the Buddha:— 0 Mahanama, when 
Hundred-Handed of the Shakya family 
died, he ke pt his holy precepts inviolate 
aband oning*the taking of liquor. Therefore, 
I say he had attained to the Srotapanna. " 
In spite of this man's non-observance 
of the fifth precept sometime in his life 
he was a evout Buddhist, he believed 
in the Buddha as the teacher of the - 
Holy Doctrine, he believed in the Dharma, 
and finally he believed in the Sangha as 
the congregation of the followers of the 


Holy doctrine; and his belief was pure 
and simple. On this account, the Buddha 
saw in him the certainty of not falling 


into evi] ways. (Seee the Samyukta- 
Agama, XXXIV.) This tolerant attitude 
of the Buddha towards such occasionally 


inattentive stragglers as long as their 


inver faith in the Three Treasures was 
absolute, conclusively proves that v! 


important and that though 
S3 Foundation USA 
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lesness was nob necessarily the course of 
=retrogression or loss of faith. 
Says the same writer:— 
When we consider Buddhism in its 
fifirst stage of development, we must not 
forget the group. of. those * worldly ” 


Hhouseholder-disciples. of the Buddha, whos; 
with just as rnuch devotion ., ; 


eames to hun 
mud reverencs as the monks and nuns 
vwwho constituted the main body. of the 
IBrotherhood. In all likelihood, the nu- 
imber of these lay—followers must have 
"3320300000 that of the homeless - ones. 
While.we have no authentic records to 
Support our supposition in the Buddhist 
Witeraturo in our possession at present, 
॥७ is not at all irraitional to make this 
statement that as the Buddha extended 
tthe fields of itineration and as 
erhood grew larger and moro influential, 
there must have grown around the Buddha 
mnd the Sangha quite a larger congregation 
f “ worldly " devotees, who accepting the 
Mefuge Formula, alse looked after the 

aterial side of the monk’s life. As the 
great spiritual leader, the Buddha’s 
moral influence must have reached far 
beyond. his immediate circles, he did 
mot make it the absolute condition of 
enlightenment or Nirvana to abandon the 
thome and worldly life, he put the prin- 
ccipal strength of his teaching in acce- 
pting the Refuge Formula as the ex- 
pression of faith in the Three Treasures 
"This was tho one thing that vas needed 
‘The life of saintliness as practised by 
ihe monks and nuns was praiseworthy 
‘enough, but if the Buddha’s religlon did 
‘not embrace those who stood outside this 


holy group, it could. never stir up such. 


powerful .general spiritual revolution 
as it actually did even in the earlier stages 


Buddha 


the Broth- ` 


fai: 


lied mA fact in the universal 
applicability of his teaching 

And further: — Sissi Ie PERNE 
To take an example from the Digha- 


gama; XVII, we have the case of king 
Ajatasatyu rhea 


Confessed the King * And. now. I 
betake myself, Lord, to the Blessd One 
as‘ my refuge, to the Truth, and to the ' 
Order. May the’ Blessed One accept me | 
asia disciple, as one who, from: this day 
forth, as long as life endures, has taken 
his refuge in them. Sin. has overcome 
me, Lord, weak and foolish and wrong 
that I am, in that, for the sake of soyere- | 
ignty, I put’ to death my father, that ` 
righteous man, that righteous king! May 
the Blessed One: accept it of me; Lord, 
that: do acknowledge it has a sin, to 
the end. that in future I may. restrain 
mysolf." ; iis 

“Verily, O'king,” said the Buddha, ` 
‘it was sin that overcame you in acting © 
thus. But in as much as you look upon : 
it. as sin, ‚and ‘confess: according to. 
what is right, we accept your confession 
as to that. For that, O king, is a custom - 


u 


in the disciplino of the noble ones, 
that whosoever looks upon ` his fault, 
and rightly confesses it, shall -attain | 
to self-restraint in future. sly dary 


This instance points to the large- 
heartedness of Buddha who knew what ; 
sort of stuff men of the world were 
made of. He overlooked their weak-. 
nesses and to make their progress in; 
morality easy accepted them wit 
their limitations and encouraged th 


fi f 
of Buddhism. Tho greatness" of tho 108 new life, a life of internal reform. 
dus Svat 
A yis BUTI 
Sern! Y «1 91 arti ef. 
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भारतवष का इतिहास 


By Lala Lajpat Rat. Published 
by Rajpalat the Arya Pustakalaya, 
Lahore. Price Rs. 2-12-0. 


This is & schoolbook written for 
the use of students in national schools. 
It covers the Hindu period of Indian 
History, and has been. written from 
the national point of view. More 
sources have been laid under contri- 
bution than are generally tapped by 
authors of similar text books. ‘The 
writer is the well-known Punjabi 
patriot whose love of his. country has 
stood many tests, winning him in the 
eventide of his life a second incarcer- 
ation. Even a casual reader going 
through the pages of his history 
cannot but. be impressed by the lofty 
sentiments of pride in India's 
past, and an irresistible hope of its 
a8 bright future. "That Hindus have 
‘been a great race is writ large on 
every page and in every line of the 
volume. There are, however, certain 
pet theories of wertern writers, of 
which even the liberal mind of Lala 
Lajpat Rai has not been able to purge 
m itself. He starts with the assumption 
that the Aryas came into India 17077 
the North-West and that their original 
home was in Central Asia. 
takes as a self-evident truth. Lala 
Lajpat Rai could at least have men- 
tioned the rival theories that historians 
have put forward as regards the 
original abode of the Aryans. That 
Aryans came from outside is nowhere 
so much as hinted at in Aryan litera- 
ture. Of writers that regard the 


Aryan invasion 48° SH th "PottiiretmBpesd rie ah the faith 0 


This he. 


is the latest. It is a wonder that Lala 
Lajpat Rai could not keep his mind 
open to these various suggestions on 
that much-disputed topic: Even if his 
personal leanings were on the side of the 
invasionists he could at’ least have dis- 
cussed the subject. In other things, 
too, he has followed the conclusions 
of the western writers, caring little 
to study the Indian orthodox point 
of view. The latter, no doubt, has not 
been pressed on the attention of 
scholars with sufficient force, but an 
author with the resources of Lala 
Lajpat Rai could, inspite of the lack 
of popular literature, have consulted 
Indian Pandits, and read their views in 
the scanty works they have published. 
His chronology is western. Ignorant 
of Sanskrit, he could depend only on 
translations, which, where the text is a 
Veda or a book written in Vedic; are 
a special obstacle in the way of an easy 
understanding of truth. What commends 
the book is its treatment of the sub - 
ject from the national view-point. 

Even under the leading strings of Wes: _ 
terns, Lala Lajpat Rais study of Hindus - 
is sympathetic. Inio hisreaders he 

infuses some of his own sympathy and 

pride. 1 


The Reign of Law. By Jinaraja 
Das. Published Ly the Theosophical 
Publishing Hcuse; Adyar, Madras. 
Price As. 12. "wu 


This book is a collection of essays on - 
Buddhism, touchirg only those phases | 
of that faith which even a non-Buddbist _ 
should have no hesitation in accepting. _ 
Great stress is laid on living the life ol, 
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IBuddha. Buddha was a man, a perfect 
Hype of of Man, such as every man, if 
Ihe endeavours properly, can, and in due 
course must, become.’ A Buddhist 
ulas | believes more, and perhaps less, 
than this. Nor do the teachings of 
the Master confine themselves to the 
shallow depths sounded in this expo- 
ition. For the popular. mind the 
»xposition is good, but. the scholar 
thould have something deeper. 


ब्रह्मयय का विज्ञ ओर ग्राहकों का ST 


By P. Shripad Damodar Satcwlekar, 
Swadhayaya Mandal, Aundh, Distt. 
Satara, Price As. 2. 


_ The author denounces, in this book- 
let, the publication in papers of 
wlvertisements calculated to demoralise 
tthe readers. Physicians and quacks, 
m order to popularise their medicines, 
write much that makes the people 
mink lightly of venerial diseases, so 
liat sin progresses and the sense of 
morality becomes less and less keen. 
[ti should be the common aim of 
numanity and religion to put a stop to 
ine publication of such advertisements. 
"hey are a bar in the way of 
birahmacharya. 


Sketchces-of Great Truth. By 
Wayfarer. Published by the T heoso- 
p:hical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, Price Rs. 1.4.0. 


A number of ‘articles conbributed 
originally to the supplement of the New 
Imdia have been reprinted in this book 
im book form. There are, in all, fifteen 


papers, written to present Theosophy in 
am easy intelligible form. To the ideas 
a Ai Sie d to all religions Theosophy adds 
uH little that is new. There is one 
00018, viz. that ef^i ger feuriemrevtikobror 
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theosophists, both in and out 6! season, 
emphasise.. That, too, they contend 
has been.the common belief of all the 
religions at one time or Other. 
Christianity rejected it in’the fourth 
century. In Íslam, also; Moulana 
Rumi has.given unequivocal expres- 
sion to his belief in it. The book on 
the whole forms delightful reading. ~ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 5 


The .Punjab . Court Act (as 
amended by the Punjab Act IX 
of 1922) By: S. Haranami Singh 
M.A.,P.C.S,, Price; paper cover 
Rs 1/8.,. Bound -Rs 2/-. "t 

Report of the First Anglo-Catholie 
Priests convention. ' Published by the 
Society of S.S. Peter and. Paul, 32 
George Street, Hanover Square’ 
London, W. MCMMXXI1. 


आयगीतांजलि 


Shri Harishchandra. Deva 
Published by Shrt 
Vishva Nath Saraf, Hindi Swadhin 
Pustakmala, Ranchi. Price As. 6. 


This is a collection of poems on & 
variety of subjects by Chatak. 
The keynote. of the collection 18 
nationality Some of the poems are 
full of spirit and meaning. From a 
cursory perusal”: of - the book it is 
evident that the writer 18 a good 
poet in the : making. Continued 
practice may one day make the seed. 
in him’ flower into abundant fruit. 
The metres employed. in . the 
collection are both matric मात्रिक and. 
वर्णात्मक Varnatmak, Where the latter - 
are employed, the writer has not 
deer, ales ie, eixedthe construction of 


By 
Ver ma * Chatak.’ 
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his lines, a good, compact. finish. 
His’ sentences “are in’ some -places 
loose. For instance न अब ET कुछ मान 
हरे, रहा would sound better and be 
more compact if it were written:— 
ः कुछ नहीं अब मान हरे रहा; । 
and न.कुछ भी अवशेष रहा यहां ॥ 

would loose its looseness, if it were 
written: — 

! कुछ नहीं अवशिष्ठ रहा यहां 
-Words like व्यथा. and..Z£:4 ‘have, 
without rhyme or’ reason, -been 
corrupted into तथा and ` दुक्ख, 
Chatak. ji will do well to guard 
against these errors in the second 
edition. 

Art O' Sahitya (Art and Litera- 
ture). A discourse on art in Bengali 
literature, By Kshitindranath Tagore. 


The book discusses the ideals of ark 
generally, and such as are found in Bene - 
gali literaure, particularly. Lt criticises — 
some ofthe tendencies in the works of J 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Rabin- 
dra Nath Tagore, and finds that they | 
sometimes concentrate their attention | 
simply on the exposition of | Beauty, 
The author advises authors ih Bengal 
to give up the  deliniation of illicit 
love, copied from the West, and to 
express through their art higher, truer 
and more national sentiments. He 
thinks that above all God must be the 
centre of art, that Good must be its aim, 
that nature must be its basis, and that 
naturalness must be its soul. 


The opinions of the author have our 
hearty approval, and we think the 
ideals of art in Indian literatures 
should be as he says. | 


AT 


J VAGARIES OF THE CENSUS 
५ SOFFIORRS. 7i! 


"We depend for our figures, about 
the population of a country on Census 
Reports that are compiled with -so 
much labour and expense. Their main 
purpose as Lhe Indian Social" Refor- 
mer remarks in a ‘recent issue. is to 
supply: to the Goyernment, and the 


] publie statistics that may help them 
"n qe e 


vising means for promoting the 
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8 tation ete. 6६ She. GouniEeye Padnd pec Gare iy Bs pof the people of "m lax 
Census serves other purposes (0o. All” Counti 


depends on tbe compilers of the figures. 
We are personally aware of what mis- 
chief ordinary recorders and enumera- 
tors in the streets make by i 
mis-stating the religion and language 
of a section of tke people. The Arya 
Samajists have suffered special losses. 
on account of the prejudice of thes 
Census Office minions. Their religion 
and. language have often bee en. 
mis-stated. . For accidental mistakes 
such as a hugemndertaking like theenu— 


Dry |. and t tabulation of | 
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Smite details about their living and 
—eeligious, inclimations ebec., | must 
-wecessarily. involve, every sensible. per- 
mon will be ready to make allowance. 
when, howeyer, ofllcers as high-placed 
m: a Census Superintendent indulge in 
vagaries when tabulating results, their 
-«onduct becomes highly reprehensible. 
Ein the following words does Mr. !.. J. 
Sedgwick, the Census Superintendent of 
Elhe current. Bombay Census, refer to a 
amanipulation of figures by Mr. Gait, a 
former. Census Commissioner :— . 


" In.1911 Mr. Gait, the Census Com- 
missioner, when visiting this presidency 
cn tour, converted 70,000.. Bhils: in 
IReva Kantha from Hindus to Animists 
by a.8troke. of the pen.” 


~ Mr. Sedgwick, is satisfied that the 
IBhils are a part of the Hindu commu- 
mity. When according even to Mr. Gait’s 
tandard they pass into Hinduism, no 
change. is observed either in their 
mode of living or. their status in 
tthe system of caste. The Hindus are 
fp very large community and: in jit 
nnnumerable. forms of. faith and re- 
ligious customs are to be observed. 
What other community is free from 
these differences? Animisia,,.as it is 
described for the purposes of Census, 
may, be found in all religions. It is 
difficult to distinguish it from idola- 
tory aud nature-worship. Highest poe- 
tio flights are sometimes elevated forms 
of animism. When, therefore, Mr. Sede- 
-Wiok writes on the authority of a Sansk- 
ty eholar that the Atharva Veda is but 
à mass of animistic magic" he forgets 
that the vulgar will.always convertyour 
Moa eco Rede d blimes& poetic fancies into. grossest 
animism. . The fault, in such a case, 
ot of the. Atharva Veda but of 


| Jb of the: 
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perverted intellect of the pseudos 
scholars. j : न $ 
THE, GRAVE (2) OF THE ARYA ;; 
SAMAJ.: otg 

Agra, somebody told us, willbe, the 
graveʻof the Arya Samaj. Et- was, at 
Agra that: the Arya Samajists- were 
purifying Malkanas by sprinkling over 
them the water, of the Ganges, thus 
recognising and sanctioning practically 
the purifying potency; of that t Wea 
which: Dayanand, and, after , his 
followers, had ‘incessantly denounced 
in such’ -scathing terms. It was at 
Agra that in his over-solicitousneBs to. 
bridge up differences, in. the Hindu 
camp, the Arya Samajist had con- 
sented to wear a mila, and if Tumour 
reported true, bowed before idols. It 
was at Agra, that instead of prohibiting, 
the Arya Samajist was actually en- 
gaged in promoting, the pernicious habit 
of smoking, by arranging inter-smoking 
parties, this last being the final step 
in the process of removing untouch- 
ability between two sections of Hindus. 


Such was the pinching, heart-har- 
rowing tirade that ‘the gentleman, to 
whom we have referred without naming 
him, showered on us and on the Samaj 
we represented. And we had to puni. 

Making ample allowance for exagge- 
ration in the list of charges of hyp 0° 

erisy and irreligious syeophancy level ed 

against our brethren working at A 218) 

we must ‘admit we have been g diy 

of lapses. “Hitherto, the Arya Samaj 

was the ‘ Admittance Door’ of ‘the 
Hindu community. ` While on all other 
doors—and they were big gates—was 
marked in bold letters “Exit, "the 
Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA: in rali RPI À 
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Arya Samaj presented the single, 
ant perchancs singular, spectacle of 
* Open Arms’ on behalf of the whole 
Hindu Society. Those reclaimed or 
prosleytised became Sanatanists or 
Arya Samajists according as their 
individual religious persuasions direc- 
ted. The conscience of the Arya Samaj, 
however, was clear, in as much as the 
rite it performed was Arya Samajic and 
the sermon it gave to the neophite 
was Arya Samaijic, too. The great merit 
of the Arya Samajist was that he shun- 
ned compromise. He would never chan- 
ge his “Namaste ’ for ‘ Ram Ram ’. His 
was an unbending, an unyielding, an 
obdurate faith. Agra, however, has 
changed all that. 


We have.till now supported the work 
of reclamation going on at Agra. "We 
have devoted pages to shield it against 
the charges of non-Hindus. We still 
stick to the same opinion. Brothers 
have been reconciled with brothers. 
What more blessed than this? Un- 
touchability, no matter by whom it is 
entailed and on whom, is a curse. 
Man, because he i8 man, is pure, 
anything but untouchable. We bless 
the Arya Samajfor the share it has 
B taken in blotting out that curse. By 

its peculiar position which makes it 

socially a part of the Hindu fabric, it 
could cement sections of Hindu 
biradart, a thing which perhaps it 
would not be able to do, if a similar 
gulf separated two sections of Moham- 
` medans or Christians. दर 

What we object to is the procedure 
adopted. The part of the purifica- 
tion ritual, that is repugnant to the 
accepted principles of the -Arya Samaj, 
should be positively refuted and con- 


ned, not. at all segnntguanagdas D. 


Arya Samaj propagandists, 
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While saying this, we do not’ mean 
that the Arya Samaj should withdraw 
its forces from the field of Shuddhi 
now that so much has been accom: 
plished mainly, if not solely, by its aid. 
Let it push on the advantage, till now 
gained. Only let it not sacrifice its 
avowed principles. For, principles, not 
numbers, are the mainstay of a 
Church. Arya Samajists, wherever they 
go and in whatever field they work, are 
first and last Arya Samajists. Their 
sympathies are human, for if they be 
true to their creed, they will do best 
service to humanity by practising and 
professing their humanitarian faith. 
While pressing the ‘campaign of 
Shuddhi, let them assert, not ‘at all 
conceal or forego, their Arya Samajie 
character. We realise the difficulties, 
or perhaps even dangers, that such an 
attitude may perchance involve. The 
main issue before the community and 
the country is no doubt that of re- 
moval of untouchability. That is a 
human mission, a nationalist mission, 
a religious and communal mission. 
The Arya Samaj should not byhits 
presence make matters at Agra com- 
plicated. The removal of untouch- 
ability cannot brook the delay of a 
day. The Hindu conscience is aroused 
on this point and Sanatan Dharamists 
have, we understand, organised their 
own Shuddhi campaign under the 
auspices of a separate ‘Samiti’. It is 
well and good: ‘Phe work properly 
belongs to the Sanatanists. And in case 
the Arya Samajist, pure and simple, 
i. e., the Arya Samajists with Namaste 
on his lips, the denouncer alike of 
idolatory and of smoking, and of the 
ose ती whim that the water of 
the Ganges has soul-purifying virtue 
cjm Case! ७७७७, Samajist shot 


i 


prove a bore to the reclamationist, let 
him withdraw and bide his chance. 


We stand for principles, not for 
ities of kith and kin. The Arya Samaj 
lsa spiritual society, not a brotherhood 
cof blood relations. If the Hindus 
prove, in the work of Shuddhi, our 
worthy disciples, let us give them our 
aD ie benedictions as large-hearted 
surus. We have sown the seed. Let 
others reap the harvest. Our actions, 
ttoo, will not, under an equitable pro- 
widence, go without their reward. 
ILet only our intentions be pure and 
cour: motives purely religious, purely 
spiritual. 


THE ROOT-CAUSE(?)OF PUNJAB 
DISTURBANCES. 


Our Moslem contemporaries of the 
Punjab have, with singular pugnacity, 
been dubbing Pandit Malviya ‘ the 
Bani Mabant ', that is the root-cause 
of the Punjab disturbances. And why? 
He had on the occasion of his last visit 
to this province the, to them unpleasant, 
audacity to say a few bitter truths as 
regards the tragical events at Multan. 
He diluted his account with many 
extenuating statements and took 
ample care not to offend thé arrogant 
Wride of even the atrocious section of 
Moslems. He suggested the forma- 
tion of Citizen Guards into which 
the would draft Indian youngmen of 
&very community and of every religious 

ent. He said, peace-loving citizens 
should combine, irrespective of their 
faith and birth, to make such distur- 


Dances impossible in future. An 
nis Ocent proposal, and withal how 
Eis ucc: aliit patriotic and useful! His find- 


ngs as regards the events at Multan 
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Hakim Ajmal Khan who had inyesbigar , 
ted the facts with him: And yet he, 


came in for a unique share of anathema: 


at. the hands of his people. The 
disturbances have since been repeated , 
at more places than one. The Pandit 
has taken the earliest opportunity he. 
could of coming to this province again; « 
and seeing for himself, and if possible, , 
trying to becahn, the uneasy situation. 
Scurrilous posters pouring abuse on his 

devoted head welcomed his arrival: 
at Amritsar. He, however, displayed , 
wonderful patience. He had not |a. 
word of complaint. on,-his. lips. He: 
addressed crowded meetings at Amrit- 

sar and Lahore and repeated his counsel 

for the establishment of Citizen 

Guards and Citizens’ Associations which 

would give Indians of all shades of 

religious faith and communal bias, an 

opportunity of meeting on a common . 
platform and evolving citizens’ cons- 

ciousness of their patriotic and civic. 
duties. The tone of the Pandit was 
unnecessarily apologetic. He meant 
to please his Mohammedan compatriots 
at all costs. 
blame. for the disturbances cn either, 
community or a secticn of it, tbcugh,. 
as he knew the facts, he cculd easily. 
apportion the blame, he made tentative, 
statements prefixed with ‘if’ and con- 
demned the culprits whoever they might 
be. In the alternative sentences in which. 
the condemnation was couched, the 
Hindus came in first for the deruncia- 
tion. He more than once emphasised 
that ii 
even dream that the Hindus might 


become strong at the cost of Mo-. 
hammedans or that their strength 
might be a source of danger to their 
He went the length of - 
ted not a whitudnemnd dhose-ofscuraingothosedAindusuor in the alter 


c - 


compatriots. 


Instead of fixirg the. 


was ever his desire or 
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native case, Mohammedans who would 
purge India of the other community 

The tone of the lecture was apologetic 
and the wording was that of an appeal 
rather than that of an advice. Is it on 
account of this his over-humility that 
Pandit Malviya ‘is seized upon by our 
Mohammedan brethren as an ‘easy 
prey. ‘The uniform ‘policy of our 
Moslem contemporaries is to cry down, 
and if possible by that means, cow 
down, Hindu leaders by trumpeting at 
the top of their voices that they are 
prejudiced. They will carry on the cry 
inspite of your: protestations to the 
contrary, till they will bring the 
leaders on heir knees. Their own 
leaders they stifle, in case these venture 
to address them in a manner that is 
opposed to their wishes. Moslem 
leaders, instead of leading, are virtually 
led by, their masses, while Hindus in 
order to keep themselves popular, 
take their cue from the wishes of 
Mohammedans. It’ is thus that the 
Hindu community stands whining, 
flattering, pleading, at the १०018 of its 
neighbours. We wish our leaders 
could cultivate greater independence 
and instead of sticking to their fame as 
all-India patriots, could, at least some 
of them, content themselves with the 
popularity they gain within their own 
community. Thus weuld their ccinmu- 
nity gain strength enough to influence 
the trend ef events in their country. 
Thus would Swarajya on account of 
the stamina that’the numerically - do- 
minant section of the Indian populace 
would attain, be pushed towards its 
realisation. Weakening Hindus to 


propitiate Mohammedans is at least as 


£ 


NS ], if not more £0, as strenthening 
hs CC-0. Gurukul Dani Haridwar Collecti 
us at the expenses ammedans 
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RAR SEVA AT AMRITSAR: 


i : 

It is reserved for Sikhs in the pre 
sent age to evidence what magnetism 
religion exercises over the minds of its 
follower While non-violent passive 
resistance is yet a dream [01 non-co- | 
operators, and. politicians are waver- - 
ing in their belief as to the possibility 
of using effectively this instrument of. 
wresting constitutional reforms, the 
Akalis inthe Guru Ka Bagh. gaye a 
practical demonstration of absolute non- 
violence'in the face ofa most cruel form 
of provocation and repression, They 
won the bettle by dint of their blood- 
less bravery, and the proudest govern- 
ment had to stoop low at their feet. 
The latter had not the gracefulness 
to own defeat but the way the matters 
vere managed stands out as a master- 
peice of shame-faced arrogance 
Every little success, he has won, has 
encouraged the Sikh to greater and 
greater vetures so that his selfcon': 
fidence has to-day reached its highest 
point. At a happy moment the idea 
occurred to the Shircmani Gurudwara 
Prabandbak Committee to issue 
proclamation that voluntary scivice a 
Sikhs was, required for clearing th 
tank ‘of the Durbar Sahib of the 
saffron, as they called the mud, that 
had collected at’ its bottom. The 
work could have been done by hire 
labourers. 107 may, in that case, bay 
cost less and spared the followers 0 
the Panth the inconvenience and 
irouble they underwent in leavin 
their homes and making ‘a very 'ong 
journey to Amritsar. W lear. 
at Bannu 


that no less than eight 
hundred persons left that small town 


I r rpose. The’ railway 
op Dizen हलका hav e cost € Ti 
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pilgrim some fifteen rupees, which if 
contributed as subscription could have 
lhired the services of a labourer for a 
ffortnight, a period that very few 
pilgrims could stay at Amritsar. ‘The 
lloss of income that the pilgrims bore by 
ubsenting themselves from their stations 
of work is additional. Add to it, too, 
their personal inconvenience, and that 
may give you an idea of what amount 
of suffering and toil the 5. G. P. C. 
imposed on the followers of the 
IPanth. Religion, however,. never 
uneasures devotion in terms of money 
and amount of labour put forth. Of 
mathematics it is singularly ignorant. 
It has its own standard by which it 
evaluates the merit of voluntary la- 
bour, labour of love, that it exacts and 
receives. By the spirit alone that 
aittends such labour it guages its high 
aind low merit. Of ranks and status it 
levels all differences. H.H, the 
Mfaharaja of Patiala stood with the 
meanest of his subjects with the pan 
oif mud on his plumed head. With 
hiis gorgeous robes besmeared with the 
sacred mud he walked out of the tank 
und then started away to the railway 
Station. The sight was highly elevat- 
ung. The Panth has thus established 
tlhe fact that in the hearts of high 
aind low in the Guru's Church there 
tlhrobs the same eagerness, the same 
emthusiasm, the same devotion to serve 
tlhe cause of the Guru and his panth. 
118 wonderful organisation under which 
tlhe ruler of a realm makes equal haste 
with the meanest menial to obey the 
behest of the administrative body of 
tlhe pantha is undoubtedly a miracle 


ba ll ete oa age this cold, calculating age. Not 


| of unity it will forge will be ‘the 
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guerdon of the Kar-Seva that the Sikh — 
world is in its devotion putting forth. 


Behind the devotion, however, there 
lurks stark ignorance and superstition. 
Pilgrims are said to have taken, for. 
distribution among their relatives, hand- 
fuls of sacred mud, which the latter, 
somebody told us, use in painting on 
their foreheads and other parts of their 
body. If thereporter is to be depended. 
on, ib is even eaten. We have every 
regard for the sentiments of our Sikh : 
brethren, and so far as the movements 
engineered by them deserve praise, 
our tribute to them has ever been 
unstinted. 1t should however, be the ' 
common cause of religions to root out 
superstition. The achievement will be 
worthy of Sikh enthusiasm, if along 
with the devotion they inculcate, 
the Sikh leaders were to impress on 
their followers the physically right 
character of the things they deal with. 


The devotion displayed by the Maha- 
raja of Patiala, was, it has been 
suggested, a political manœuvre. If so, 
it loses its spiritual merit. The stren- 
gth of the Panth, however, suffers not. 
the least diminution on that account. 
Even if for political purposes a raja. 
has stooped before it, it has proved its . 
powerful influence and its compact 
organisation. Only, let not its own. 
aims become political. 

) H 


THE PRESENT SITUATION ' ' 


The Indian National Congress is 
fast losing its prestige. ‘The All, 


India Congress Committee by passing . 
a resolution at Bombay which is | 
virtually a suspension of the Gya | 
Congress resolution has stultified itself . 


e mud that will RS, cleared ubt. $e war 83400 9८१११७३१७७, णशा the good- 


Even. 
wit +` 


will of | Deshbandhu Das. 
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assuming that the Congress Executive 
can, when an emergency arises, suspend 
the operation of a resolution of the 
parent body, it can scarcely be denied 
that emergent powers must be used 
most sparingly. 

The situation has not changed a 
bit since the Congress met at Gya. It is 
absurd to quote the Bardoli precedent. 
The grim shadows of Chauri Chaura 
dominated Bardoli. Has anything 
approaching the Chauri Chaura tragedy 
happened in the country. since the 
Gya session of the Congress? More- 
over the Bardoli resolution suspended 
aggressive activities because of the 
fear of outbreaks of lawlessness on 
the part of an undisciplined mobs who 
had failed to absorb the spirit of non- 
violence. Was there any danger of 
violence being offered tothe Swarajya 
Party, if the Anti-Council. entry 
campaign had been carried on by 
the Congress? Who scented the 
danger and when? What happened 
after Gaya to justify these apprehen- 
sions? It is needless to pursue the 
argument further. It is clear as 

# noon-day that the Bombay resolution 
is nob an exercise of emergent power 
which unwritten cmstitutional law 
vests in all supreme executives of re- 
presentative assemblies. It was open 
flouting of the Congress. Yhe A. I 
C. C. bad the hardihood to -accept ® 
compromise which the Congress had 
explicitly rejected. The Bombay 

resolution is, therefore, not only ultra 
vires but is an outrageous defiance 
of an explicit mandate of the Congress. 

Jb is, therefore, clearly the duty 
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the invalid and unlawful decision of 
the A. I. C. C. In this note we have 
dwelt merely upon the constitutional 
aspect of the question. Our views 
on the merits of the case have been | 
too fully stated séveral times to require | 
re-iteration. 


MR. DAS AND MAHATMA 
GHANDHI. 


tots ape 


The most deplorable feature of the 
situation is that Mr. Das has not been 
conciliated by this practical proof of | 
the lengths to which the majority can 
go in deferring to his. judgmentin view 
of his past distinguished services to the 
nation. He has entirely misunder- 
stood the action of the majority and 
mis-estimated his hold upon the people. 
He evidently thinks that the majority 
has been humiliated into abject surren- 
der and this sense 01. so-called triumph -— 
has further emboldened him. ln a 
speech at Madras he actually said — | 
although he had the good grace to 
withdraw the remarks unreservedly 
afterwards—that in 1921 Mahatma 
Ji had bungled and mismanaged the 
whole affai? in relation to the negoti- - 
ations with the Viceroy. This unfortu- | 
nately, though inevitably, led to the | 
publication ofall the telegrams that 
passed between the leaders on nes - 
occasion. We stand astounded at this _ 
stupendous and Himalayan 2 
indiscretion of Deshbandhu. NUM 
code of discipline or laws of esprit de 
corps would justify a colonel to disclos 
the negotiations between the genera 
and the enemy especially after the 8९१ 
eral had become a prisoner of wat. Sup 


m all loyal comgzessumen.umad, ‘gar 
subordinate congress organisation ee oe 
tn amhnld the dienity and authority of . and dominan self-comp 


ollegiery Rigltzgs by St gugdate pe self-conscious 
Jaisance oD 
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have in history, often landed nations 
in disaster. 

Deshbandhu is getting dangerously 
self-laudatory and the first personal 
pronoun is being too lavishly used by 
him. Let him beware of the insidious 
approaches of a habit of mind which 
has undermined the leadership and 
usefulness of mightier personalities 
-than Mr. Das. 


AGE OF THE EARTH. 


Of all the religions on this. earth 
the Vedic religion alone teaches that 
the age of man upon earth is 2000 
million years. 


The Atharva Veda gives the exact 
figure. There was a time when 
Usser’s chronology held the day and 
the researches of occidentals into the 
antiquity of oriental religion and 
philosophy were vitiated because the 
Jewish scripture had enslaved the 
minds of scholars. The tables have now 
been turned. Biblical conceptions of 
cosmogony stand discredited. Professor 
Eddington showed in a recent address 


at the Geological Society that it has 


taken more than 10,000 million years 
Since the duration of the day was be- 


tween three and four hours and the 


moon was born. What wonder, then, 


that the earth became habitable 2000 
. million years ago. 


religious history that while 


- raised temples to them and set up. 
a their 


THE GREAT SHANKARA AND 
IDOL-WORSHIP. 

It is a curious phenomenon in Indian 

all the 

medievalAcharyas have preached again- 

sb idol-worship, their followers have 


| idols for worship. The great 
O | idol is worshipped at many 


places and his adherents are among 
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merits of 


(0/2 
the most zealous Sanatanists and 
idol-worshippers. And yet he was no 
idol-worshipper. His attitude towards 
image-worship is thus described ‘by 
Mr. Banikanta Kakuti in a learned 
article on, “ Life and Teachings of 
Sankara Deva” in the current issue 
of the Indian Review :— "याट 


A story is preserved about Sankar's 
setbing up the idol of Jagannath during 
the early period of his. teachership. 
It was a mere decoy to the . hostile 
Brahmins. They had been long causing 
nuisances to his followers by forcibly 
taking off their sacred garlands and 
putting them round the necks of dogs. 
Sankar set up an image of Jagannath 
and invited the Brahmins to carry on 
the worship. The Brahmins declined 
the invitation. Sankar declared that 
heavy fees and  substanial rewards 
would be given. The Brahmins came 
and worshipped the idol. The ceremony 
over, Sankar started a debate on the 
idol-worship. .The Brahmins 
who upheld idolatry were defeated. It 
was finally settled that “stones, earth 
and waters, even these might acquire 
the potency to purify the hearts of 


men after a course of prolonged 
association, But a Bhakta purifies 
people by his very appearance. , The 


Bhakta stands higher as a purifying | 
agent than idols or sacred waters.” So | 
that the devotees whom his opponents | 
made no scruples to molest were higher 
than the idols they worshipped. This 
story is often twisted from its proper 
pearing to prove that Sankar supported 
idol-worship. As a matter of fact no 
image is ever worshipped in any Satra 
of Sankar: bnt 
Madhava Dev has the following to 
show the futility of idol-worship:— 


| 
i 
i 

* | 
«Unmanifested is the Supreme Deity, ^ 


how could you worship him? 13161 


How could you dismiss. him after - 
worship who 18 all-pervasive? - Wo 


i 
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५ How could you meditate on him who 
-ig so formless as this? 
So purge your mind by reciting the 
name of hama." 
In another 
“To seek spiritual  purgation in 
sacred waters, . to believe divinity 
dwelling in idols, these ideas are never 


place occurs this,— 


entertained by Vaishnavas. He who 
harbours these is worse than a cow, 
says Krishna.” 

But the construction of the mental 
image of the Jord of the heart for 
purposes of concentration is soundly 
advised:— 

* Contemplate the image of Rama, 


in your heart and recite his name in 


your mouth.” 
Comment upon this is superfluous. 


THE MUSIC CURE AND MODERN 


- CIVILIZATION. 
Our countrymen have 1078 been 
familiar with the music cure. The 


Atharva Veda explicitly mentions it. 
It appears that other ancient people 


like the American Indians also, 
knew its utility. Writing on the 
subject in Hygeia. (Chicago) Miss 
Deunare expresses her surprise at 
the ^ fact that civilized so- 
-ciety has a way ot discovering 
facts that the Indians have known 
for centuries. We quote from ker 
article in extenso :— 

5 “We are more emotional than the 


Indians ; at least we express our emotions 
more freely, and hence we conclude that 
the beneficial effects of music are,due to 
the association of emotional ideas. Thus 
it is argued that a majority of instances of 


mental derangemení arise from thwarted: 


affections, and that the love-song is found 


“to be beneficial in treating such disorders. - 


The afflicted person may have heard the 


pong under hap py @anchihi or sgrauaderify HERNE CBieciOSHARGy EB col ada AAS of “4 to aro 


. 
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pleasant memories; hence the benefi. 
It requires little experiment to find 3 
*Jazz'is unduly stimulating, and that a 
lullaby is soothing; but neither the 
arousing of associations through a love 
song nor the use of these simple forms of 
rhythm should be termed scientific, or 
the results considered conclusive evidence 
of the value of the method. 


“The Indian medicine-man treats physi- 
cal as well as mental or nervous disorders 
with the aid of music, but there is no 
appeal to the emotions in his method. 
Instead, it appears to be based on the 


actual power of ryhthm.. For about 
fifteen years I have been associating 
with thé old medicine-men of several 


tribes, in connection with my study of 
the music of the Indians for the Bureau 
of American Ethnology of the Smithson- 
ian Institution at Washington. 


" Some of the medicine-men of the 
various tribes administer herbs and say 


that they sing in order to make the 
herb effective. Others sing without 


using material remedies. I have recor- 
ded‘ phonographically more- than one 
hundred songs used by Indian medicine- 
men. and women when treating the sick, 
with description of their methods of © 
treatment. Sometimes a medicine-man | 
uses affirmation as part of his method. | 
Thus a Chippewa medicine song contains | 
the words, ‘You will recover, you will 
walk again. It is I who say it. My power _ 
is great.’ This was sung for a person 
unable to walk. A Yuma medicine-man _ 
said, ‘After singing my fourth song, I 
always ask the patient if he feels better. | 
The sick man has always said that’ he 
felt better. ” R 
‘ The Sioux medicine-men have songs 
for various ailments—a song to be sung 
when adjusting a fractured bonc, & song 
for headache, and a song for diseasas of. 
children, Tho Papago of Arizona have 


‘special songs for every imaginable ailment 


and like the Northern Indians they believe 
that healing songs are given them by 
certain. birds and animals. There i 
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sity associations in the mind of the patient. 
hon the modicine-man is not praising 
—his power or that of tho guardian an- 
imal or affirming the recovery of his 
patient, he uses words that ara posotic. 
lMilho song is usuilly sung four times 
—ihen follows a pause, after which the 
gong is again sung four times. 

“Boating a drum or shaking a rattle 
=s part of ths bedside treatment of ths 
indian m3dicine-man. In some instances 
-lhis is done without singing, and is so 
Symphatic as to stimulate the patient 
«(0 action if any life remains. Drum 
amd rattle have a steady, throbbing 
m'hythm which holds ths attention of a 
Silck person and undoubtedly bas some 
esffect, but it is thesong that is considered 
tthe important part of the treatment. 

The rhythm of one Chipewa, medicine 
ssong is as positive and energetic as that of 
Onward Christian Soldiers.’ No one can 
hear if without feeling its forco and 
vitality. The words are in praise ` of 
tlhe doctor's mystic power, ‘in a dream I 
was told to do this. The rhythm of 
other songs are more subtle. The Indians 
aire masters of rhythm. We hear of their 
war-like proclivities and their trivial 
ovustoms more often than we hear of their 
occultism, in which rhythm forms an 
important factor. 

" It would be interesting to test the 
Indian medicine songs in the treatment of 
tihe white race by music,not within too 
marrow limits, asin the song for reducing 
aa fracture, but in the larger outlines of the 
soothing and stimulating melodies, apart 
ffrom any association of ideas. A few old 
mmen remain who know the old songs of the 
dlays when the healing art was closely allied 
tto religion. Perhaps these old men, with 
thheir ascetic lives and tremendous powers 


cof concentration, could teach the white’, 


mace a lesson in the curative .power of 


rhythm." 
. So after all the white attitude of 
comniscient conceit is being 


modified by the invincible logic of 
^ cis. And what about the Theory 


X Eternal Progression ? 


- vanished 
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REVAMPING THE BIBLE. © 


The Bible has outlived “its 
usefulness. The intellectual and 
moral bankruptcy of the Christian 
church is too self-evident to require 
any demonstration. And yet precisely 
because superstitions die’ hard, some 
people must needs plough the sands 
and try to bolster up the collapsing 
walls of Jericho. The ‘Tyson 
Lectureships Foundation organised 
under the laws of the State of 
New York has conceived of a plan 
to make accessible to men and women 
in, general the results of the 
research of modern scholars into the 
origins of the Christian religion 
and its interpretation and particularly 
in regard to the Bible’. The idea 
and intention of the movement is 
thus: set forth in an official 
statement ;— 


* The conception of the Bible as a 
single inerrant yolume equally inspired 
by the spirit of God and altogether 
cons stent and harmonious with every 
other portion, is an unfortunate inherit- 
ance from medieval Europe............ 


If this much is admitted, all claims 
are surrendered. How inveterate 
is a habit of mind. It clutches at 
names long after the substance has 
into nothingness. Trem- 
endous are civilizeed man’s powers of 
self-deception! 


THE HYPOTHESIS OF INDE- 

PENDENT DEVELOPMENT. 
The Evolutionary Hypothesis 18 
losing one by one the pillars on which 
it formerly rested. The evolutionists 
explained the common origin and de- 


is à छः nU 
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velopment of knowledge among १ | 
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branches of mankind on the hypothesis 
of “Uniformity of the institution of the 
human mind,” although they failed to 
trace this uniformity in the light of 
_the doctrine of survival of the fittest. 
Dr.W. H. Rivers F. R. S. was pre- 
vented by death from delivering the 
Presidential'address to the Psychology 
section of. the British Association. 
- The address, however, was delivered 
by Dr. C. S. Myers and has been re- 


produced in the Psyche. 


The Occult Review in a summary 
of the papers tells us that its chief 
concern is to indicate how and why 


. the once general belief of evolutionists 


that “after an original dispersal....... the 
different varieties of mankind had de- 
veloped their cultures independently" 
by the now more prevalent view that 
_they were theresult of transmission. 
It the hypothesis of trasmission is 
onceaccepted, the doctrine of evolution 


. will have. to be given up, for it would 
: be absurd to hold then that a single 


race evolved knowledge and trans- 
mitted it to other races. If then, the 
origin of knowledge is not to be sought 
in evolution, it must needs be looked 
for in an eternal body of knowledge 
in the Divine mind and re- 


.. of creation. And what record of ancient- 
. most and yet perennially fresh wisdom 
. has a better tlaim to the title of prime- 


doid 


atal: 


val and eternal revelation than the Veda 
which directly inspired all the magnifi- 
cent philosophy of ancient India and 
indirectly originated the thought of the 
entire world. | 
CO-OPERATION AMONG 
NATURAL SPECIES 


‘The brutal doctrine implied in the 
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been the undoing of modernmost rae 
It has led to ruthless competition, l 
exploitation of the weak and unscrupu- 
lous pursuit of selfish gain to the detri- 
ment of the backward and the result is 
that the civilised world isan armed 
camp and each civilised country is the 
playground of contending interests of 
warring organisations each standing 
for one set of claims and pledged to 
the extirpation of antagonistic claims. 
It is a healthy sign of times that the 
motto “Let the Weaker go to Wall’ is 
being replaced by the maxim “Brother- 
hood is a fact in Nature.” Jt is being 
recognised now that selfish competi- 
tion leads not to advantage but to 
destruction This Mr. H. Reinheiar 
conclusively proves in an article in 
The Hibbert Journal for October 1922, 
Says the writer :— 
'* Weare obliged to assume the evolu: 
tion of life to have depended much mor 
widely than we were hitherto aware upor 
the character of organisms as worker: 
and (organic) citizens. Evolution de 
pended upon good behavior. | 
“Faculties of adaptation and of re 
sistance to changing circumstances are 0 
the very essence of individuality and of life 
But something is wanted over and abore 
these faculties in order to achieve pro 
gress, namely, that the organism do it 
duties towthers in the web of. life. J 
is those incapable of learning a usefs 
industry that are gradually eliminate. 
much in the same way as wasirels, ¢ 
hopelessly backward races, are eliminate 
in the course of human civilization. " . 
‘Survival of the Fittest’, we 
told, now means survival of 
that do their duty. We quote 
very words. - 
There is a system of de erm 
of one: organism to another; and, 
system is practically universal, th 
extraordinary variety and diverse 


o 
E 
E 


— 
= 
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=e of intimacy. From this it should 
ot bo too long a step to the further 
Smognition that there exists a definito 
estem of organic sociality in which the 
७0000 of the whole takes. precedence of the 
Dood of the individual or of the species and 
=m rding to which, ‘status’ is achieved by 
Jedely availing services, i. e. genuine 
mori." 

** Merely ex pedient adaptation to which 
Bmrwinisis assign chief importance, is 
Ecsious and inevitably destined to failure." 

ac We have allowed ourselves to be 
eeceived by the transitory and apparent 
wiecess of depredation, just as nations 
uve long been deceived and led by glit- 
eoring successes to place their trust in 
aiilitarism. °’ 


Ruthlessness is a suicidal -policy 


n nature. Here is an illustration:— 
“ It has long been known that if a 


liant, for instance, abandons the path of 
omest labour and lapses into parasitism, 


; will lose the vital chlorophyll appara- 


Uis, without which it cannot liberate 
xiygen. Bub if the plant ceases to 
uipply oxygen and other organic sub- 


tances tothe animal, the latter will in 
is turn cease to be able to. support 
me plant as it used to be able to do; 
md thus further vital endowments have 
0 besurrendered. Invariably, when an 


mganism can be seen to have lapsed’ 
nto inferior socio-physiological habits, 


i will be found to have been thereby 
egraded and rendered physiologically 
weaker, susceptible to infection, and liable 
loss of survival-capacity. ” 
The organism which becomes selfish . 
und disregardful of the welfare of the 
others and does not give service 
tor service thereby suffers atrophy 
oi some of its essential powers. 
TE is base unredemptive use. i. e. 
asteful and rotrogressive concentration 
Sei wip cae ana upon bad ends and it is stig- 
zed accordingly by lopsided and 


Ous forms of neniésis. 
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biological sim are: deformity, inferiority, ~ 
disease, degeneration, death. This truth 1s 
written large in almost every page of 
natural history so that he who runs 
may read. Yet it is denied, since the 
schools are committed to the erroneous 
view, which is the corollary of the natural 
selection theory, that wild nature being 
‘naturally selected,’ could not harbor 
disease. " 
PURBLIND CONCEIT.. 

The talk of democracy and equality 
in the British Empire is a big 
hoax and delusion. We shall give a few 
specimens of the unabashed and 
shameless balderdash in which some 
Imperialists indulge which will fill 
our reiders with nauseating disgust. 
A sorry specimen of British huma- 
nity, an apotheosis of the borgeosie 
spirit, an incarnation of jingo conceit, 
an embodiment of wretched and per- 
verted superciliousness, a personification 
of bloated race-hatred and colour-preju- — 
dice, who signs himself A. Davis, de- 
livers himself of a number of farragos 
of absurdity with which his junkeiting 
swollen head is stuffed, in the hos- - 
pitable columns of the United Empire. 
Says he:— i 

Any open-minded student of British 
colonial growth cannot fail to realize that 
in aland where the British or European . 
colonist becomes rooted to the soil and 
permanently resides with his wife and - 
family, there he is fated and will 
ever strive to become paramount. 
Kenya has this permanent European set- - 
tlement now established in the Highlands 
and increasingly at the Coast. The Euro- | 
pean population has doubled itself within — 
the last five or six years. It is not the — 
case of a mere settler or squatter, but — 


` 
. $+ 


.numerous families with children growing | 


to adults and Kenya-born second genera- 
tion already appearing. | ü 
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Johnston or Mr. Wallis and other early 
explorers and old officials, who visualize 
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the land as they knew it in the early days. 
These times of 20 or 30 years ago are past 
and forgotten by all men except the his- 


torian, of the old-fashioned official. 


To- 


day despite its large coloured population, 


the European settler and established 
trading firms are paramount 17 activity, 


in actual presence and in political power. 


This position cannot and dare 


tignored. 


not 


be 


Can the bloated British junketter 
justify the claim in regard to Japan ? 
Why is the British Colonist not supr- 
eme in the 'l'ransvaal? Why does not 
the British settler become paramount 


there? When the 


Indians become 


strongly organised for self-defence in 
Kenya, then striving for paramountcy 
will cease. The writer goes on to 8ay:— 


Regards from an ethnological 


stand- 


. point, is it wise to bring Asia to Africa 


before even the great problem of 


the 


native African has definitely shaped itself? 


| Is it fair 

industrial advancement by opening 
| 

| 


to the African to cumbexr his 


the 


| flood-gates of Asia into the skilled labour 


market ? 
statesmanship 


inhabiting the Great Lakes regions? 


n SoS —— | 


nion over Central East Africa. 


And taken from the standpoint 
. of British colonisation, which. is moulding 
the African in Western ways, is if good 
deliberately to encourage 
Asiatic control and Eastern religion and 
thought into the millions of tribesmen 


For 


Kenya is the focus and centre of real domi- 


As regards the blessings of European 
control. over Asiatic races, the Congo 
people had an over-dose of it ard the 

Negroes of America are experiencing 


it in the form of lynching. 


Hypocrisy 


- and selfishness are never so disgusting as 


when they put on the thin veneer 
mask of righteous expediency 


: 


golicitude for thé? fetiatessofconploitas 
tion, oppression and of operation o 


and 
and 


lectis EZRA मित त्माची of = our b 


Well has b 


blood-sucking. 
Carpenter said:— 


The brotherhood of nations and of men 
comes on apace. H 

No dreams of youth bestir. 

The ancient heart of the oarth fair. 
dreams of love and equal freedom for - 
all folk and races. | 

The day is 
Empire. 


THE CONSCIOUS SUBJECT. 


past for idle talk of | 


It is, indeed, noteworthy that 
there is, in these days, a strong 
reaction against the dominant 
materialism of half a century back. 


The leading psychologists of modern 
times cannot now proceed further in 
their metaphysical researches without 
postulating the ego, the real 
powerful self. Says professor Ward 
in his Principles of Psychology:— 


“Psychology is not called upon to 
transcend the relation of subject to 


object or, as wo: may call it, the fact 
of presentation. On the other hand, 
as has been said, the attempt to ignore - 
one term of the relation is hopeless 
and equally hopeless, even futile, 18 
the attempt by means of phrases such 
as consciousness, or the unity of. 
consciousness, to dispense with the 
recognition, of a conscious subject.” 
Reihl says: — 

“Every possible explanation of 
consciousness must evidently presuppose 
consciousness itself.” f 
Coleridge says: — 


9 


« Consciousness is groundless because 
it 18 the ground of all other activity.” — — 


Maurice Maeterlink, the | grea 
Belgian Philosopher, says in his lates 
work “The Great Secret":— | | 


** While there is reason to fear thaíí 


- 


1 


. informing article 
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makes use, is impaired or extinguished at 
the moment of death, just as it is impaired 
or diminished by the least ill-health during 
life, is it not, on the other hand, more 
probable that the other more capacious 
memory, which no shock, no sickness can 
confuse, will resist the terrific shock of 
death; and is there not avery good chance 
that we shall find it intact beyond the 
grave. 


Apparently the West is awakening 
from its stupor. The ashes of the 
Dead Sea fruit deceive it no longer. 
It is now turning to the bread of 
life. 


VEDIC CREMATION IN 
ANCIENT AMERICA. 


Historical and 
researches are every day bringing 
forward confirmatory evidence in 
support of the proposition that Vedic 
civilization andculture at one time 
dominated the entire world. Mr. 
William C. Mills contributes an 
to the American 
Anthropologist on “Exploration of the 
mound city Pors country. Ohio. 
“He distinctly comes to the conclusion 
that: — 


It is evident that this basement, a 
Sacred place, was used for a long period, 
but that its purpose was mainly that of 
The cremated remains were 
apparently then removed to adjacent 
Sacred places for deposit and burial. 
Inthe end, the site was abandoned, the 
‘excavation filled toa level with the 
corresponding natural surface, and upon 


archaeological 


Pa 
Constructed. 


M 


s . It further seems that the dead OO 


ih a ee in a permanent receptacle 


this restored surface Mound No. 7 was. 


‘Movement abroad, came into our study 


resembled the Havana Kund, Says the 
learned writer:— > 


The evidence, then, as to Mound No. 
8 and its central deposit, as interpreted 
by this survey, is as follows: After cre- 
mation elsewhere, probably in the ad- 
jacent mound, No. 9, the human remaing 
were brought to Mound No. 8, and, 
together with their accompanying arbi- | 
facts of copper and other objects, were 
deposited within the basin formerly 
serving as a crematory. In close pro- 
ximity tothis basin its contents, were 
then deposited 


And again: — 


As to the first of these suggestions, it 
will be noted by reference to the photo- 
graph of the basin, that the present 
survey found, at thesouth west corner 
of the “ altar,” and entirely outside of 
it, a distinct receptacle or depository, 
not mentioned by Squier and Davis. 
This depository was in the form of an 
upright mold, rounded horizontally, and 
extending vertically from the floor of 
the mound to a height of 20 inches. 
The diameter of this mold at the bottom 
was 18 inches, with a gradual lessening 
towards its top. In a word, this mold 
was exactly ‘that which would result 
from .७ filled ‘bag being set upright on 
the floor and covered over. 


THE DECADENCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The following from! The Unity 
America speaks for itself: — 


[3 


of 


"Lh 


We saw a newspaper re MM she 
other day in which a returned trayell 

spoks, among other things, of md 3 
conditions in Germany. The churches, | 
said, were empty. About two Nhe 
young Englishman, present in this 
country as a representative of the Youth 


and gave us his impression Ee pros. 


ade of masopary, which, xen). iR Eit Americen churches. “Prosperit 
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We exclaimed in amazement; “ do 
you call our churches prosperous ?” 
" Yes," he replied; “ that is as comp- 
ared with the English churches. They 
are all gone; nobody attends them any 


more.” Yesterday a  Polish-American 
visited us, and talked of conditions in 
Poland to-day. '* Most of the Poles,” 
he said,“ are losing their religion. 
Fifty per-cent never enter w church. " 


Here are three entirely independent side- 
lights ;on the European situation, and 
all point to the same fact—that organ- 
ized Christianity is falling rapidly 
into the final stages of decay. The re- 
tiring moderator of the Presbyterian 
church in this country, Dr. Calvin C. 
Hayes, was insistent in ^his address to 


THE GURUKULA SAMACHAR. 


the Goneral Assembly on May 17th, | 
that * the church is not deador dying, — 
She is the livest institution that the 
world knows anything about.” It would 
be interesting to discover where the 
good Doctor gets his facts for an asse- 
rtion of this kind: and just why itis 
necessary to proclaim that“ the church - 
is not dead or dying, " if she is actually 
such a live institution. We recall that 
Daniel Webster said“ I still live” so | 
close to tho moment when he died, - 
that these words were the last heever 
spoke! Say what we will, boast as we 
may, the sands of the. church's life are 


running ovt. Another fifty years, and 
the story - will be “a tale that is told.” 


टकके 
< THE GURUKULA SAMACHAR < 
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Motto I.—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sageszconquered death—The Veda. 
Motto II.— The welfare of society and the justice of the arrangements are, at bottom 
dependent on the character of its members...... 
which you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts —Herbert Spencer. 


THE WEATHER 

The weather isa strange combina- 
tion of contraries. The sultry heat of 
the mid-day leaves no doubt that the 
summer is at its zenith. But the 
refreshing and pleasant coolness of 
the night tells a different tale. solar 
ted patches of clonds, harbingers 
of the rainy season, are generally seen 
hovering in the sky tantalising the 
‘Victims of oppressive heat with a pro- 
e of rain which they seldom fulfil. 


» 


stream is daffy’ WAHE पाल्सी तमा कपाट r»devotien. 1071, five i 


d 


There is no political alchemy by. 


and force. ftis luxury to {bathe in its 
ice-cold waters in this season. The 
neighbouring hills that looked 80 dry, 
bald, and sere till recently are gradually | 


assuming a fresh soft velvety hue. — — 
4 a, 


THE ST AFF ee 


Professor Ram Saran Das 3885008 
M. Se, professer of Chemisty, 
tendered his resignation which was 
accepted by the authorities very re- 
Inctantly. He had served the Gurukt 
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r recognition of his services a dinner 

was given by the Gurukula authorities 

to which all the Brahmacharis and 

members of the staff were invited 
^ On the eve of his departure he was 
_ presented with addresses by the 
Brahmacharies and the members of the 
staff. He left the Gurukula on the 
30th June. Mr. Deva Mitra of the 
Punjab University has been appointed 
to teach Chemistry in his stead. Pandit 
‘Ora Prakash Vidyalankar who has been 
working as Demonstrator in our 
medical college is going to Calcutta 
or further study and has consequently 
obtained two years’ leave. Another 
appointment is expected shortly to be 
made to fill the vacancy. 


THE SAHITYA PARISHAD 


|. शि 


Àn ordinary meeting of the Sahitya 
Parishad came off in the first week 
of June. Principal Rama Deva was 
in Chair. L. Nand Lal M. A, L. L. B., 
professor of philosophy read a paper 
on Soul. The paper was followed by 
somehigh discussion. Then the learned 
president made some highly interest- 
. Ingand instructive remarks on the 
subject and the meeting came toa 
close. The anniversary of the Sahitya 
- Parishad was celebrated with becoming 

(eal on the [7th of June. Papers were 
——read, speeches were made, the work 
‘ofthe Parishad during the past year 
_ Was reviewed and criticised, and sugges- 
tions were made for the improvement 
Ot the club. The proceedings were 
NA nd up with a Sahbhoj in the even- 

g. 


A LECTURE. 


L. 


क 
t 


ras 
a 


ami Swatantra Nand delivered a 


lecture to the students aud. liat. tbe con 


ection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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University assembled in the College 
onthe history ofthe ten Sikh Gurus. 
The lecturer’ narrated the history 
of the Sikh religion, briefly yet lucidly 
and accurately, from its origin till 
the time of the last of the Gurus in 
the course of an hour. He gave 
very interesting anecdotes from the 
lives of the Gurus. The lecture was 
highly illuminating and every body 
appreciated it ~ 


| 


THE SHIRSHA PATAL. 


A meeting of the Shiksha Patal 
(the Board of Education appointed 
by the Antrang Sabha) came off on 
the second June at Mayapur, and 
on the third June at the Gurukula. 
The principal work to be done was 
the prescription of curriculums for 
three: Colleges and the Adhikari 
Classes. Principal Rama Deva had | 
prepared a sketch of courses of study 
tor the consideration of the Patol. | 
After two days’ discussion and delib- 
eration the final decision was arrived — 
at * 

EXERCISE. 

Every student in the  Gurukula 
has to take some exercise everyday 
in the evening. Swimming and wrest- 
ling are the favourite forms of ex- 
ercise in summer. There are two 
wrestling grounds, one for the School 
and the other for the College students . 
Severals pairs are seen wrestling 1 
ach ground everyday. It does oe 
sood to see the muscular and stro 
frames of Brahmacharis exert 
themselves and standing severe pre- 
ssure and strain. 


2x2 5 


Asanas, ( postures favourable 
concentration of mind and hea 
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zone of various organs and functions 
—f the body) too, have of late become 
popular once more. Brahmachari 
Rama Chandra of the fourth year 
molass can perform more than forty 
-Asanas. The other day, he exhibited 
This performances before the students 
and the staff. Several other Brahma- 
charis and members of the staft 


are 
engaged in the same pursuit. 
Professor]; Rama Murtis exercises 
also tare practised by some ‘of the 
students. 

HOSPITAL. 

The record of health is very 
satisfactory. Very few students fell ill 
@uring the last two months. The 
= Ro `. 
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heights, weights and chests of h 
students are measured every month, 


And judged by these’ criteria j 
students are gaining regularly and 
remarkably. s i 


THE PRIMARY CLASSES. 


The primary classes were transferr 
from Gurukula — Indraprastba ti 
Gurukula Kangriat the commencemen me 
of this session in order to keep t 
youngest students under the direct - 
supervision of the highest p 
Each class has been placed under ihe: | 
charge ofa Sanataka (graduate of this - 
institution) under whose TUA 1 
and intelligent handling the student 
are making & rapid progress. : 


~ 
- 4 ज 
"Ld D 


= THREE GREAT ACHARYAS. || 


E SANKARA, RAMANUJA, MADHWA. e 
PREFACE:—Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhwa are the three Great Acharyas 
hose teachings hold sway over tho bulk of the Hindus all over India. They 
है, equally appreciated by pe best thinkers of the day even among the 
Bos Scholars of Europe and America. An attempt is made in the following 
pages to bring under one cover critical sketches of their life and’ times together 
with an exposition of their respective systems of philosophy. It is hoped that 
‘this comprehensive edition wlll be welcomed by the public. WY 
= CONTRIBUTORS. "v 
—  PANDIT SITANATH TATVABUSHAN. Dr. S. KRISHNASWAMI 
-AIYANGAR. Pror. M. RANGACHARYA. Mr. C. N. KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR. 
.Paor. T. RAJAGOPALACHARIYAR. Pror. S. SUBBA RAU, w. A. 
4 Price Rupees Two i 
* To Subscribers of the Indian Review, Rs. 1-8. | 


4 Books are given at concession rates only to subscribers of “The Indian 

Review.” Any one who wishes to buy books at concession rates must remit Rs. 5, 
one year’s subscription to the Review in advance. 11 is cheapest to send in the 
subscription of Rs. 5 (Five) by MO. If by cheque for Rs. 5-4. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 


— त 
THE BHARAT INSURANCE COMPANY — | | 
Established 1896. 
PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT. 
Head Office: - LAHORE. i 
Branches: — Lahore, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Ajmere, Lucknow, Nagpur, Bankipur, ` 
Karachee, Quetta, Poona, Amballa, Multan, Agra, Barielly, Allahabad. 9 
Agents :— Calcutta, Banglore, Bombay, Sukkur, Madrass, Jhansi, Karachi, 
and Quetta. 
Funds Exceed Rs 45,00,000. [2] Annualincome 
about Rs. 11,00,000 [3] Claims paid about 
Rs. 35,00,000. í 
SPECIAL FEATURES:-— (1) Guaranteed paid up policies, (2) Guranteed sur- - 
ender value, (3) Ready convertability, (4) Immediate payment of claims on proof of 
th or survival and titles. Ninety per-cent., of the profits from the participating — 
anch go to policyholder Reversioner. (5) Bonus last declared at Rs. 10 per tho- xd 
nd per annum. (6) Management Indian, simplo, sympathetic and accessible, — 
, Females, lives insured. (8) Security two lacs deposited with he Government = 
Respectable and influential agents wanted all over India on liberal terms. 
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&aar—DELTIES. 

इन्द्राम्नी Blasting operations. 

. aI%:—Water-power 
= R&d:i— Wind-power 


tions 


Sone science. 
E बनो Magnetism. 
'चावापृथिवीम- P erestrial. 
inamía— Creative 
'सोम-- Juice; Dilution. . 
i Intellect, experience. 


LI 


\HIB K. V. Vazk aO Br) 


- Glossary. 


- ammadl—Hot blast, Reducing opera- 


अग्नीषो मौ-- Cristalization, liquifying? 
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Tis Tu 
VA e 
पवमानसखोमो- Currents, Blowing wind ; 
E and flowing water, "um 
afa—Heating 
आतप— Drying with sun 8 rays 
इन्दू्‌— Breaking, Boring. 
देव, दिव्य, arfza,—Celestial "Meteoric 
दैत्य, भौम; ओव- Terestrial Volcanie. | 
afzfa— Celestial Globe on 


(sa FOr 


e 


दिति- T'erestrial Globe c db 
सद्सस्पति — President, Principal, 
ia chairman SRI oliki 


agafa— Vice-president, “principal or 


airman 19€ m apre 
S srfa— Professor, Author TA 
1i —T MN 


| NEW SERIES- 


1 


4 
3 


rd 


सद्स्य, सभ्य, Member of an insti- 
tution. 
MECHANICS. यन्त्र 
ate Dover. करे, करटक Fulcrum 
यष्टि Handle ° Sm. — Pulley; यणशिल-- 
Having a handle. प्रहार Stroke. 
&«i—'loothed. खूची--)ए ०९१।७, Poker. 
aget—Augur. atft—Inclined plane. 
कीलक-- ए/ ९0८९. श्रम— Screw, Lathe, 
Turning. कील Nail, Rivet. सूत्-- 
Belt, aaga—Thread | of a Screw. 
कीलो--176५, Valve-handle. @9.—Titch. 
प्रसरण — Expansion. आकुचन- Contracr 
tion.  xtE— Force. प्रखरणशील-- 
Elastic. संकोच विकासात्मक | सावित्री-- 
Active 10706. माया, - Latent force, 


— ian 


कर्म — Out-turn. प्रपात Proper use. 
a&i — Previous experience. विश्वकर्मा 
— All round man. mAN, ब्रह्मज्ञ--1)7४- 
perienced person. ` qd — Circular. 
ब्रह्मणस्पति वृहरूपति--- Versed in Experi- 
mental Sciences. qafafa, xim — Cy- 
linder. प्रसरण aq—Sliding, expand- 
ing. पुटभेद- Joining of Vertical and 
Horizontal axles, wheels, &c., att — 
Physical power. यन्त्र -- Mechanical 
contrivance. WH*3—Power producing 
agent or process, safam—Right 
handed. अध्रदक्षिण, . खंहार- Left hand- 
ed, ` वामावतं; ufga:, armad, संचार 
‘Driving, (a screw). @et<—Taking out 
(a scrow). Tehran 
May Washer, लोह--- Tenacious 


ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING PHILOSOPHY. 


Potential energy. काय, उत्पादन - Work: 


aad Nut: Collection Disita Mion WU 46 on. 


MATHEMATICS गणित. 
धनीक्त, uam, युक्त - Addition J 
ऐक्प, — sum. 
sug, विहीन, - Subtraction दोघ ¬ 
Difference; balance. — 9 97 
युग, T गुण, ताङ्‌ — Multiplication 
फलं - Multiplication sum 

अंश, भाग, घ, F,—Division भाग- 
Quotient 

शेष, erc— Balance. 

बीज afna— Mathematics dealing 
with signs of unknown value. 

अक्षर बीज--312 6078 (in which letters 
are used as signs.) 

आकृति. बीज Geometry (in which 
figures are used as signs.) 

(संख्या) कोन-—'he angle contained in 
(संख्या) portion of the circle. 
त्रिकोण 120°, चतुष्कोण- 90 and 
80 on 

aa, चलय--0 circle circumference, 
व्यास Diameter, Axis i 

atet—Aneclipse— 9 mds 
the same circumference m 

aeatea—A projectile, a parabola 
कुमुद वल्य HISI—A figure contained — 


by a half circle and half eclipse 
on the Major Axis. . | 


Having - 


मुकुल-- मालावलय -- A figure con- 
tained by a half circle and half - 
eclipse on the Minor Axis. ^ 
खण्ड 07107  त्रिखरड--8 third — 


= 


6 (संख्या) अरूत--(संख्या) 


आय--1101801, 


> d" d ness of 
E Measure, propertiosangr University Haridwar Collectio [Bim Idea ७ MER एड strument 
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sided figure 
चतुरस्त्र — quadri- 
A figure con- 


च्यस्त्र- triangle, 
lateral and 80 on. 
tained by lines thrown. from so 
many points. 
ez—Heicht, Verticle line, Abcissa, 
Time. 
fasai—TLength, 
ordinates, space. 
ब्रह्मा-- Breadth, 
co-ordinate, 


Horizontal line, 

East-West. 
Horizontal 

North-South. 


line, 


शिह्पशारत्र - ENGINEERING, 
सूत्रधार, (fixer, 
Surveyor. 
#8I—Telescope, g&€d—Hand (like 
pocket two feet) साधन, Pro: 
tractor 


ES 


मोज, रज्ज Rope (like tape) कापासक 


स्थपति—ngineer, 


Cotton string, अवलंब. Plumb. 
काष्ट —Set-square, सृष्ट — Straight 
edge, compass. faa@eq—Plan. 


आलेख्य--1801161710 view. विमान-- 
Model to scale, scale 

दैवज्ञ, सूत्रप्राहो —LEstimator, Assistant 
Engineer ऋतु. Mechanic. 


विधिज्ञ--800 overseer, Maistry. लक्षक 


— Cutter, carpenter तक्षा क्षत्ता. 
वघ री-कारी-— Builder, 


mason, पोर, 
कारु. Artizan wat—Coolie दास. 
aq—Breadth, उदय 
न्यास, विस्तार Area. 

'मान-- 


Height. 


wall. 


चतुःशाल — Quadrangle. 
agt —Stable 
कमशाला, शिट urer— Workshop. Afa- 
शाला, अप्निकर्म--17116 place, ilg £ 
दभ्र, महानस Cooking shed, द्य खदा 
Chimney, चुल्ली. Fire place | 
प्रप— Water Room, मठ Hostel, गंजा 
Ale house, मंडप Hall. i 
उपकाय —Charitable. .कर्मार Black- 
अयस्ताप—[ronsmith | 
agaal— Assistant carpenter, Joiner 
arftat—Formula सूत्र, *eq— 
Prescription, Specification, — 
Tests for metal (१) अंग, (२) रूप (3) 
जाति (४) नेत्र (५) अरिष्ट, (द) ध्वनि. (७) 
मान. 
अंग—Sectional 
colour ज्ाति—Trade 
stamp of quality. | 
aftz—Stamp of defect, ध्वनि-- 
Sound. मr—Standard sections. 


TOOLS. ° 


, (वाजिशाला, 


smith. 


examination रूप 
mark, नेत्र 


E 328 आल्य 
RTE 


इमदंत, कुट्राल — Pick, MAT, खनित्र-- 

Pick axe, भरण —Phawara, आधान, 

पेटिका--1338760,. परशु---056, सूची- 

(amar ) - 111110, अष्टली 2 

gua—Jumping bar, कतन--५७७ 
मदन,कुट्न— Pounding उलृखल--)॥ 01197, 
gaz—Pestle, यष्टिल-- नि%ए112 a handle 
afe—Handle, दरड, शजुलोह-- 38, 
caqz—Rammer, स्थपिका (करणि)-- 
Trowel Zx—Chisel, wmet—Bellows, 
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gta— Interest, atfa—Contract, bond, 
करण —Deed, bond, sz"—dDiscount, 
वैयांवृत्ति (उधार) - on loan, not cash, 
अनुशय Time, period, एक HW—11010- 
poly, license, वैदेहक—Toreigner, 
stranger, भोग — use, enjoyment, 
sqata—Neichbourhood, साक्षी — Wit- 
ness, उपद्रष्टा-- 1176 witness, शुचि — Res- 
pectable, Trustworthy, agfa —Un- 
trustworthy.  Ficle, faz Trust 
fafa, — Deposit, भोगवेतनं--Interest, 
Payment for enjoyment, संभूय--(!०- 
Operation, joint, united, company, 
Sig — Days of grace MHCN—Right 
established by proof. : 

_ afama, BIOLOGY, 
*Is—Time, 34-Matter, 31Ut- Quality 
देश 582८९, द्रव्य--\M[2t0ri2], ज्ञान-—in 
tellect, fmat— Power of acting, अस्थोत 
—Inanimate, 3cttta-Tlora, Plant life 
faaqzaia—Fauna, Animal life, 
aqreata—Human life, _त्वक्घार-- 
Sealy, dis*t-Endogenous, £H—Exo- 
genous, a@aeqfa—Herbs, ओष घि-- 
Annuals, «arT—Creeper, g?1--Tree, 
चषक--()ए], प्रसाधनी--879000, कौषेय-- 
—Silk,  कापोॉसक--(!०४600,  लोमज-- 

Woolly, qT&*—Barky à 


N. B;-—Botanical names etc. have 
een giyen In my article on the. study 
Í botany. Zoological terms will be 
iven ina. similar COR tele Qm Un M8 Aan Rr Collection sun Finn), "E {नो नित) 


7 


००1०४४ hereafter. 
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‘same HYDRAULICS. ` 
नदीमातृक (231) —Irrigated, " 
देवमातृक ( देश ). ry, Rain-fed. 

प्रपात — Fall. धरण, बंधन, Dam स्रोतः 
canal सेतु. Bund. 

संसेचन- Irrigation, संहरण Drainage 
रूतंभन-— Bunding. 

ऋत-शारद्‌ -Kharif *8d-8Ha—Rabi 
सत्य-वासंत -Hot weather 

eg qrz— Revolving gate, अरर—Sliding 
gate 

ऊत गाती — Vertical sliding, कुक्षपाती 
Side sliding. । 

चक्र, जळयं त्र--1267/810॥ wheel जलस्तंभन 
Water mill, Water power 

पवतालिगित, शपों कार--(४000 tank site 
अनू व-- Marshy 

Water mills (१) fae: स्पर्शी, STEW, 
qeq, मंथन,-जल्यंत्र. | 

शिरःस्पर्शा--(0)१९' shot. 
Under shot. 

डरःस्पशी- lowing; Front मथन- 
Revolving, churning. 

खनिशारूत्र MINING. 

aia —Copper, अयः Steel, रजत. silver, 
gan, हिरएय--8010.  कांतलोह- 
Wrought Iron. srqesmta—Magnet ` 

शीस--1,680, ag—Tin, लोह वैकृत 
Iron. नीळलोदइ— Manganese qT- 


\ 


q3 eqsit— 


द्‌, ta— Mercury (o pn» 
रक्त लो ह --41710 07} --धवळलो ह=००२/ — 

Nickel. faaz— Brass क 
कां€्य---1361]1111618) वत-- German- 


गंधक-- Yellow 


gulphur, 


"Vr s 


. WzUmu--Ghaut 
Enron न - Tunnel], Under bridge 
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€, हरिताल ( हरंताल )--Yellow oppiment 
/ मनःशिला ( मनशिळ )--Red Arsenic 
(गेरु) गैरिक - Red (ochre.) अंजन, 
स्रोतों जन-(सु रमा) Antimony sulphide 
' ( हिरकस ) कासो स--17071 Sulphate. 
हिगूल-(हिंगूल)-- Mercury sulphate 
or oxide. 
wum-Mica. . तुत्थांजन  (मोरच्यूछ ) 
copper sulphate सिधूर--1३९त lead. 
. रसांजन. ( कात )— catechu, कुसुमांजन 
(जसूताचेफूल) zine sulpate or oxide. 
यवक्षार — Potassium. nitrate | or 


siue. Red sulphu: 
afstanett——chlorates पलाशक्षार, पीता 
Yellow. ochre. . satarq--Extract. 


AIWAL-—Sulphates, faweat<t——carbo- 
nates, पीलुक्षार--12)109])101स्ली र- 
क्षार! 

श्थशास्त्--ROADS. 

W- Cart, खुरथ- Tight cart. 

Tonga, सथतम— Carriage. 

agtt - Victoria, चित्ररथ--Omnibus 
खुचक्ररध--1)02 cart Ki 

wWd--Path. acH-Lane अध्च-- Way 

पंथा, dift — Road wat— Street. 

qur, पदवी yaqat—Foot path. स्तिः, 
सरणि 81006 incline: Approaches. 
जघापथ — Mountain pass 

सत्पथ 2४.९0. Road,  famu--BDad 


Road, st1qu*1--M. etalled Road 
Road. _अतःपथ-— 


रथतर- 


t@—Court, सेतु Bridge. ककरित 
Metalled, grave 


ar, — Freight. : पूणभांड 


Neds Kangri University Haridwar Collection थक Foungs, Benger, 


miavc—Deserted' Road. 
Four wheeled. 
faam—'lwo wheeled बहुचक~ 505९. 
स्थलपथ—communication by land, 
'कू उपथ —canal communication.» 5 
वारिपथ—communication by . water. 
aziqa—River communication. 
नौकाशाख-— SHIPBUILDING. 


aaa 


ati—Ratt,,.at--Boat. stur— Ship. 
दरडक्षेपणी--]1>016. — E 
अरित्र, केनिपातज़्ञ -Dar, 'कण—Helm 


eura — Helmsman 
kzat — Floating on fruites afaa 


— Floating on leather bags 
qgqaia-—Floating on back of 
‘beasts. 21०० 
घरटीयान 1081 on pots. द्रोणीयन 
-—small boat. नौं--80॥ bearing 
boat l १1५१. 
rarfa,arar—kKiie, sail.  »zW— 


Mast. 
( संख्या ) masts... 


(संख्या)  »"—Bearing 


F rei 

am— Wheel. propeller, 4A—Screw 
Propeller. fZx—cabin 

gz—Furnished cabin. AAt—Roll- 


ing, .परिणाह. Length. 
dg—Thread, सूत्र 9 ag—String शुण 


9 strings सूत्र पाश--9 गुण, Lead 
. string 


रश्मि--0 पाश Reions vs3— Rope or 


6 to 8 रश्मि. लक्षण. Difference 
Loaded, 
रिक्तभांड —Empty Wig—cavity. ` 
qv-—Duty (customs) Seba हि tis 
P 


condi 


| 
3 
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क्षत्रा 7511911, PAAT—middlesized, भोपा 
—large, Destroyer, | चपछा--]1 1911, 
qzat—Heavy. अभय।— Dreadnought, 
Aat—Lone. W*zr—clad, Plated, 
गभर —Having, cabins, stmuxr—Non- 
rolling. TWeatt—F ast, जंघाला, छुविनी, 


घारिनी, वेगिती, शामिनो, दीघेका; तरणी, 
लोला! —  Ocean-Rollers,  यांत्रिक-- 
Captain, Engineer. 
BALOO NING -विमा नशा स्त्र . 

आप्प रस — Water-proof, Water-tight 
Airtight 

gaat, wadidi—4A pot in 
ohee can be stored, An earthen jar, 
aaiati—Well cleaned, @atm—\ide 
mouthed, उवेशो--ए61ए extensive, मेनका 


which 


Waxeloth, नौ का--ए 0६, (ATHA)—steady 


Oscillating. s f&—JBar, Saviour from 
an enemy, afsq—Electricity, pro- 
00230 by flapping skins, &c., सौदामिनी 
— Electricity produced by friction, 
fra q—Electricity, produced by 
coagulation, शतकोटी, मित्रावरुणौ--17160- 
tricity produced by a battery, अशनि— 
Electricity produced by revolving 
agnet, &rfast—Electricity from a 
(843)— storage battery, वैद्य तू, शातकुम्भ 
Electrolytic ; of electricity, रूपाकष ण- 
Photography, WTea—Natural,- परशब्द 
ग्राहक — Telephone छृतक--. 1110018) 
aa— Physical force, Physics, Physical 
Science, Axa, तांत्रिक - Versed, in तंत्र 
यन्त्र — Mechanical contrivance 
यांत्रिक यन्त्रश, — Ver 
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AA— Process by which latent or ॥ 
tential energy is liberated,  मांत्रिक॥ 
मन्त्रश्च versed in AX or made active, 
New power brought into existence, 
रहस्य Secret, Process, fza--coated 
Covered, Guilt, विमान, afan, 
व्योमयान, खेंट्यान। Baloon. 


वास्तुशास्त्र; BUILDINGS. 


कुःड॒प—\\ 6४९ and doub wall, मेडूक ¬ 
Brick-nogging. fafa-W all, इष्टिका,ठोए- 


Brick, gur—White wash, fat lime. 
mAC—kunkar, sqpg-slaked lime, सैकत 


—Mortar,श्‍याय — Cement, *2t-Springer, 


Razr, कीलक--1९6ए stone, Header, 
qaas—Arch, Segment. सं €—Mix- 
ture, joining, fixing, sies — T rellised, 
फाळ क —Planked, sf — Pipe. 
Smer-Lines of Rooms, simmm-Quad- 
raneles, मंदिर -Storeyed house, प्रासाद | 
Many Quadrangles and Many Storeys, _ 
afefafa--Boundary, सेतुचेत्य- Bound: 
ary stone, «tara — Staircase, Flight of 
Step, उपान), त्रिखंड- Returned 
(Staircase), Gnominal, शंखमंडल--Coni 
cal (stair case). agttse—Circular 
(stair case). E 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 
पाषाण — Igneous rock, Volcanic rock, 
fafast— Terestrial, प्रस्वर—Acqueons. 
stratified rock, afafax--Meteroric,. 
उपला, «z--Building Stone, khandkie. 
rubble, @tat--Boulder, #Rat—Metall 
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ulder, Gravel, @18:--Piece of stone. 


€ rick £SmI--Brick, tile. f3YzT-- Flag, 
'चूण- Lime, सेकत- Sandy, चिक्कण-- 
Artificial sand, Ground 500116, पुटमेद्‌चक्र 
— Mortar mile i--pestle, संकुट्टण-- 
Milling. Ranuning, qx —8Sheet, qaqgzt 
Laminated, stratified, plated, मेख छा -- 
Header stones, गोर — Metal, broken 
stone, GeA-Hven all along strong in 
compression, male, 
युबती Tapering, 
female, notch, laminated. 


Pivot, Granular, 
strone in tension, 
कराल-- fine 
gravel, HZ!-Course sand, 3IeHId-l'ine 
Sand, Wथm—Artificial sand, ground 
stone, का रंद्व--1311072५, made of कुरू द्‌. 
MASONARY WORK. 
qz—Ofiset,  3iuít— Layer, 
afa— Joint, bond. कुक्ष- side: 
शयित-- Stretcher, fua — Header 
- Pacing. qisqe — Backing. 
समसूत्र-- At some level, in one line. 
fata — Undressed. | 
Zfma—Dressed, प्रहत — Hammered, 
मर्दित. . . Polished. 
अश्रेणी--॥॥७०॥०॥॥1॥110, s35iulT-- coursed. 
fastvít— Uncoursed. 
सैकृतच्ूण-\ 01181 lime, . 8z—Mud- 
mortar, आरोहण--8$७)), Aga Brick 
nogging. पीठ — Bay; मेखल Through 
stone, पाद, सूल, sqdiz-l'oundation. 
पीठ, afagia—Plinth. तल, ताल Floor. 
_ कुडागार, दीपालय Niüch. आलय Cup- 
-board in a wall, Recess. अलिंद, 
देहली rt Sn ab tiet veranda, अबलिद्‌ Back 


course 


.post»..** Principals 


CARPENTARY WORK. 
पाद्‌ — Post. पोतिका, शोष, axvt-Corbel 
agz— Bean. कंटक Ridge. पहिका 
Batten. फलक Plank. कर. Principals 
Ridge. संधि Joint. गोपा King-post. 
धारण Strut. कुस्भी. Chair for post. 
Tennon LEA, 2H, at, कील ., 
Mortice शिखा, दंत, ng, fuz, Post 
स्थाणु, स्थूण, पाद्‌, जंघा edm तळिप, 
AG) Door द्वार ; नाराचपश्च Skew-way 
उपद्घार Wicket. Window खटकी 
Ventilator दातायन, Skylight aga 
पालिका Have, eave board अनुद्धार 
opposite the door. भाधार Base 
Lower portion Uuder lying maa 
Upper portion Overlapping. शीष 
Cap. Peg Safa, कील, कीलक ध्वज 
Final. 9% Lintel, Head Silk 
सोपान Staircase. sat Bottom “sill 
स्तंभ Vertical ledge शाखा Horizon- 
tal ledge. | कौलि (10" conj) to nailjto 
fix. , 
.  ROOFIING pe 
काकपक्ष Gabled, SZA Hipped 
शोपक Single sloped आलापक Pitch- 
ed, coned प्रांलंबक Corrugated Wavy 
Garland shaped. sre Formed 
of Swords, Domed "TE 
तुळा. Tie beam, कटक, गो प्‌ | King 
स्थूणा, Hip. 
dir. Purlins. उत्संग Ridge 


आय, तूला Beams, Postplate, wg 
Lintel, Have board काष्ठ Rafter. 


6९९ i 
TII 


पट्टिका Batten इष्टिका Tiles, छाघ 


| veranda, गर्भागार Man BQOMrersiy Haridwar Collection dàeohCoyeringos Ed Post कु भी 


ai 
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Chair, Sas Finial, कपोल Barge 
board. _ दद्‌ lag staff वजा Flog. 


“DOORS AND WINDOWS 
कवार-- Shatter, अगला Bolt.  स्तम्भ-- 
Vertical ledge दार. Door. 
शास्— Horizontal ledge, %—Lintel, 
Heads ill, खटकी— Window. 
Sz बर-- Bottom sill. शलाकाः, Bar, 
' पट्टिका. Venetian. 
शवाक्ष---517५911911, Glazed; 
"Ventilator. 
farz — Shaky, uneven. get and 
‘gata. Hinges male and female 
अगला. Vertical support. 
sri —VORTIFICATIONS. 
areiz—-lori, fortress, दुग =| fort- 
ress, ऋz— Fortified town, आकर 
3TegX— Trenches. आयुध-- W eapon. 
aiga Sharp Weapon. 
saiqa-—Heavy weapon. faniga — 
Poisoned weapon 
शास्त्र - 18110 flourished weapon. अस्त्र 
— Missile, weapon striking ata 
distance 
#aa—Armour coat, Fx—Arimour 
हस्तध-— Glove. 
yet—Land fort जंलदुग--568 fort 
faaia— Visible. arfa*—-Sinokeless 
zeata—Gasses, Burning. Tota— 


` वात्तायन, 


Acids, Sprinkling. SSTBTGI— Arrows. 


ziutet— Bullets. at—Sky, Petrol 
in Ambassador, Mes- 
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gtifea—Relisious M t | 
M. Hsl—Foreigu Mz. pee 
दूत - Ambassador. &G5— Secretary, 
राणक Accountant, अंत,षुराध्यक्ष ¬ 
Private S. बल।ध्यक्ष -Chief of Anny. 
अश्वाध्यक्ष-- Üavalary horses. Tat — 
Jilephant. Artillery. पदाध्यक्ष--) 0॥ 
Infantry. ETE -Navy, Baloons. 
शिब्रिर-- camp सेनामुख — Brigade. 
गुल्म रूथानीय--()06 posts 
द्राणासुख- Squadron. qgt— Wing. गभ 
Center, Main body: 
प्राकार — Rampart. परिखा— Entranch- 
ment. WA ower 
वैपरम-- Van; Rear post, यांत्रामणि = 
Front. वेजय-- ९४० —quarters 
(ariny.) 
aacra A- TOWN PLANNING 
sqr— Water supply. आराम, विहार-- 
Gardens, Recreation . grounds. 
srqu—Market. — faufwr -- Market 
Road. sfamr—Statue. | 


AM ^ nag 


Hzq—Hotel, Resting place. स्थानीय 
Outskirts. प्राकार-. Tower: 
रक्षक, उः Police.  सैनिक--४० ०७ 


प्रतोली-- Gate. l 
ant— Town, large. q«—City. देवालय 
—Temple. .xrstz&— Court, oflice, 
agaaa — Town proper, m 
dential, portion, पचन — Harbour, 
sfz«—Block. - Plot. (suficient ° | 
one ordinary family). "कात 
"Tank. राजवर--Ofiicer of E 
ment, वनोपवन--Gardens, डिक 


— 
कल्क 
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खेट-- Village. uqz— Hanlet. ग्राम — 
Town. l 
"ogsmrer—Council Hall. 
~ ef Justice. | 
प्रभा-- ७811019, 

'. Room. 
PHYSI 


&iar— Cours / 
रक्ष्यावास :— Guard 


S तंत्र. 


aT - Compressible,e%¥z—C hesion, 


प्रेम-—Afinity 

'मान--\ ९2807९. famra— Model, Scale, 
Special Measure 

Hi—Anüunate, Moving. s3stgx—Ina- 
nimate; immovable. 

gia—Circulation (eating "to ex- 
cretion). siefta-Inanimate. Testa 
—Flora. ' तिर्य कूस्त्रो त--1 2015. अर्वा- 
aata -\ 201100. प्रकृति--Natural. 
Neutral, Stable, famfet— A rtlficial, 
unstable. fafa--HEarth. अदितिं-- 

मरुतः — Atmosphere. 

हरिव Vegetable, Green. juiced, 

,WIZI—oXy-gen THFaA-Animal, Red 


" Heavens. 


811, 
CHEMISTRY--स 


uiced, 4, घातुः=5 86 स्त्री; आम्ल Add 
क्षार Salt 
qıt Oxygen, उंदान Hydrogen व्याने 
Atmosphere air ai. 
अपान -Noxious gasses. यवक्षार- ` 
.. Nitrates, माषक्षार--- Sulphateg: हि 
fazarm—Carbonates, `: पलाशक्षार-- ` 
Chlorates, *itx5atc— Phosphates 
पीलुक्षार-- Oxalates Cynates—arfaa 
Treated 
- TAXES 
निष्क्राम्य--175])0168, `प्रवेश्य—lmports 
Ta1a— Pay ment uti 
आये — Assets, व्यय —Lia- . 
bilities expenditure 


.mcome, 


s$a—Lump sum. हाटे, Bazar rates, 
gen Fined duty. 
वेतन— Wages, payment ! for 


one’: 
(thing, time &e.) ikot 


— — 


THE ४६010 CONCEPTION OF THE MORAL GOVERNMENT 


(By Pt. DHARMA DEVA SIDDHANTALANKAR MANGALORE ) 


Evety one who believes in the ex- 
kstence of God must also believe in the 
eternal laws governing the universe 
‘Inthe eyes of a theist this world 
Is not a chaos ruled arbitrarily, but 
ittis being governed by some eternal 
 l&ws—physical aswell as moral—which 
ES 00 operating under the guidance of 


Imighty God. In order that 


we 
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may lead a spotless noble life, it is 
necessary to form a conception of and 
have faith in the moral Government 
whose orders must be obeyed impli- 
citly. Let us see to-day what con- 
ception of this moral government do . 
we find in the Vedas which for us 
Aryans are the final authority in all 
matters. 1००४७ c 


| 
3 


gr 


which 
Griffith) 
him who seeks the Law 


word Wa expressly 


as well as moral 
expression may ‘be used. 


the words RWA- and सत्य - have been 


used. together in the Veda, the former 
standing for the 
the physical world or, nature and the 
latter Standing. for the Eternal Laws 
governing $ 
these Eternal 
under the guidance of God who alone 
may , be. 
the 
from the following well-known. verse 
of the Rigveda 


law, 
givest happiness and energy that he 
It is to be borne in 
nd here that one who obeys the 
n ral laws. ९811०८ DEKR Ekan seth RARE 0००९ 
God Himself comes to 


THE VEDIC CONCEPTION 


(1) Iu the Rigveda 1.41 we read. 
GT: पत्या am आदित्यास ऋतं यते ॥ 
means (according: to Mr. 

“Thornless. is the path for 
Here the 
the 


_the physical 
world—if such an 
Sometimes 


stands for 


ternal laws governing 


laws 


operating in 


That 
are operating 


moral world. 
Laws 


the 


said to be the sovereign of 
moral government, is evident 


“aa च सत्यं चाभीद्धात्तपलो रथ्यजायत॥” 


> e. Omnicient Godis the source of 
the Eternal: Laws governing the phy- 
sical as wellas the moral world. It 
is clear thus, that according 
Vedas there are morallaws governing 
the universe and the only way to 


to the 


d iness. and. peace.is.to obey 
ws implicitly- -The following 


verse of the Rigveda 1.91. puts it in 
the most unmistakable 


terms 
ed सोम महे भगं त्वं खून ऋतायते | दक्षं aufer 
जीवसे ॥ . 


Which means-* To him who keeps the 
whether old or young. Thou 


ay live well 


rescue 


{ 
OF THE MORAL GOVERNMENT | 


and gives him greater strength whem 
ever a calamity befalls . him 
What a noble! conception of:the--mo-1 
ral government is this! Who is, there 
in the world who is not aiming at 
attaining happiness and peace, but 
how few are these who have’ ever 
taken pains to understand the nature 
of the eternal moral laws governing 
thé. univer and ^to "obey ‘then 
implicitly come what: may.-- Let all. 
the seekers of. happiness and peace 
listen ‘attentively to the following 
statemer.t of the Veda 
(३) प्रस मित्र मर्तो aeg प्रयस्वान्‌ यस्त 

आदित्य शिक्षति aAa न ger a जीयते 
त्वोतो नेनमंहो अश्नोत्यन्तितो. न दूरातू॥ 

ig 3.59.2. Te 

“Foremost be he»who worships Thee 
Oh Lord, who. strives to keep. Thy 
Sacred Law. He whom ‘Thou 
helpest is never slain or conquered 
on him from far and near falls no 
affliction or sin Here we. seethat | 
to worship God and to obey the | 
moral laws which are operating — 
under His guidance has been said to 
be the way to get rid of all misery 
and unhappiness. To remain under 
the thraldgm of passions and to commit | 
sins is to. violate. the moral | 
Undoubtedly even the viola y 
of moral law  in.the form of dis 
honesty and cheating, leads to pros 
perity for sometime, but गाए is 
always awaiting -& dishonest dealing 
at the end. Manu the Lawglver 
has very wisely put the whole matt 
in the following clear terms: |. 
अधर्मेणेधते aaa, ततो भद्राणि पश्यति। | 
ततः सपत्नाञ्जयति; ' समूळरूतु विनश्यति॥ ` 


violati foi i ig 9५8 
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enjoys -many. desirable objects and 
gets the better of his enemies but at 
last he is blotted out. root .and 
branch-. lhe western. sage... James 
Allen has also given expression to 
the same truth by ‘sayine~ that 
ignorant’ men imagine that dishonesty 


is a short cut to prosperity. The 
day at last comes when the disho- 
nest man  repents in sorrow and 


suffering ; but no man ever needs to. 


repent of having been honest... The 
dishonest man is morally short sighted” 
(Book of Meditation.) 


In this. conneetion I can not for 
ibear quoting a very beautiful. verge 
ifrom ithe; Rigveda. which impresses 
mpon our. minds the... necessity of 
earning. wealth righteously. -Lhe verse 
runs thus:— 


परिचिन्मर्त्यो ` द्रविणं ममन्यातद्रस्यं पाथ 
नमसा विवासेत्‌ ॥ ऋ १०।३०।२. —— 
Which means: — ^A. man should. think 


of wealth and strive to win it by ado: 
ration.on the path of... order i.e 


Righteous path (maea पथा).”' In other 


words, a man should never deviate 
firom the'path of truth in order tó 
make money; why, because the eternal 
11078] ° laws under the  güidance of 
Omniscient God are operating every 
Where and he who wants to amass 
Wealth by hook or by crook will be 
& once caught in the snares of the 


Most-high or वरुण ' पाश 85: the.Veda 


@alls it. Here is another verse from 
tihei“ Atharva’ Veda- describing the 


eternal moral laws: in a poetical and: 


limpressive manner 
' उत यो'द्यामति-सर्वात्परस्तांन्न 'स मुच्याते वरु 


B i 


राशः | दिवरूपशा:प्रचरन्तीदमस्य सहस्राक्षा , 
पश्यन्ति भूमिम्‌ [8४1१६ er nono Gron EE DUM OA the highest top 
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The English rendering of Mr, Griffith 
is-—'" If. one. should. flee even. beyond 
the heaven, King varuna (God) would 
still. be round ,.about him. Coming 
from, heaven. to this world His thous 
sand-eyed spies watch over the -earth 
and - beneath. them. ^. Who are 
these spies ?... Are. they. the. angels 
mentioned in ithe | Bible . over 
and over again; is, the question... Our 
answer is in the-emphatic no. .: While 
thinking over such passages we must 
take into account that the. Veda is is 
poetical work. of the ; highest. order: 
whose author is^ God—the.. Master 
Poet to take the word used by the 
createst: living Indian poet-Dr. Ravind- 
ra Nath Tagore in his Gitanjali; The, 
above statement is not iny own. Lhe) 
Veda itself has given expression to it- 
in the most unmistakable terms. |. | 


“We read 18/6 :~पश्यदेवस्य ' काव्य 
न ममार न जीयति 1. e study ‘the 
Poetical work of ~God—expresssly’ 
referring to the Veda.. He who 
studies it thoroughly and acts up’ 
to its teachings does not grow old and 
die before the proper age. Such being! 
the’case, we should not do injustice to’ 
the Vedic expressions by taking them) 
all in their literal sense. A moments 
thought will make it clear that in the 
above’ verse ‘under consideration the 
word स्पशः or spies stands for the power 
of the Almighty or the ‘eternal laws 

perating under His guidance: The 
sense of ‘the verse therefore is that: 
it matsers not whether a man ison 
the top of a mountain Or ina cave 
beneath the earth, where ever he may 
be, he must understand it clearly that 
hé can not hide himself from the Al- 
mighty All-knowing® God, that “he can 

no case escape the fruit of the sing 
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of a mountain or a dark dungeon. It is 
all thé same to Oinnipresent, Omnici- 
ent, Omnipotent Lord who is the 
Sovereign of this moral Government. 
What a grand conception of the moral 
Government is this that we come 
across in admittedly the “ oldest book 
in the library of mankind" (to quote 
the oft-quoted words of Prof. Max- 
Muller. It was by finding such grand 
conceptions of the moral laws in the 
Vedas that Dr. Russel Wallace—one 
‘of the propounders of the Evolution 
Theory—wrote in his latest book called 
“Yocial Environment &Moral Progress’? 


- 6 Tn the earliest records which have 
come down to us from the past we 
find ample indications that general 
ethical conception, the accepted stan- 
dard of morality -and the conduct 
resulting from these were in no degree 
inferior to those which prevail to-day, 
though in some respects they differed 
from ours. The wonderful collection 
of hymns known, as the Vedas is a 
vast system of religious teachings ‘as 
pure and loftly as those of the finest 
portion. ofi the Hebrew Scriptures’? 
(Page 11.) 


It is also to be taken into account in 
this connection that Dr. Wallace has 
actually quoted.the translation of some 
chapters of the Vedas to prove his 
statement which expressly goes against 
the Social Evolution Theory. 


. —TIt will not be out of place here to 

show -what according to the , Vedas is 
the: moral. nature. of. the devas.. I am 
going to deal with the matter here in 
brief for, the devas. 28 depicted in the 


the ideal.moral.beingg. |... 


THE VEDIC CONCEPTION OF 


~ cannotc8 lk uaig xl oi in.eongluding that the hi 
वाता A 


THE MORAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the Rigveda however we come: 
across the following beautiful descrip ; 
tion of the devas. र 


ऋतावान ऋतजाता WMATA घोरासो. 
अनतद्विषरः | तेषां वः सुम्ने; . खुच्छदिष्टमे. नरः- 
स्याम ये च सूरयः ॥ Wo ७।६६।१३. 


which means :—“Oh ye devas you are 
true to Law (moral) born in Moral 
Law or Truth, the strengtheners of 
Truth, terrible haters of faslehood. May 
we men and our princes dwell in your 
protection which is the best defence,” 
No comments are needed. Beyond 
the least shadow of a doubt the Vedic 
deities ave endowed with the moral 
virtues of the highest order. They 
are distinguishable from men not by 
their bodily features as is generally 
supposed to be the case, but by 
their intense love for truth and unsel- 
fish compassionate heart. Do we find 
anything of this kind about thé angels 
of the Semitic Scripture ? No. ‘Task — 
with all seriousness and sincerity, is | 
there any other religious scripture - 
in the world in which the. conception | 
of. the moral government is such & 
sublime one as in the Vedas. If not, 
as is certainly the case, are we not 
justified ine concluding that the know: _ 
ledge which the Vedas contain is not 
the product of human. intellect but of 
a Divine Revelation. This is the 
conclusion which. has been arrived at 
even by some impartial Christian 
Scholars like Mr. Philips. Thus 
writes he in his well-known book called 
“Phe Teachings of the Vedas’: “The 
conclusion. therefore. is inevitable that 
the development of. religious thought 
in-India has been uniformly downward 
and not upward. We are jusuned. 


purer conceptions of ithe’ V 
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„Aryans were the results of a primitive 
‘Divine Revelation.” 


Let us hope that other scholars of ` 
mote also will study the Vedas setting: 


FROM MY 


A VISIT TO. THE VESUVIUS = 


aside all the ‘presuppositions’ and then» 
will be. in a position to receive the 
Divine Light of the sublimest Vedic 
teachings.: l | 


DIARY. 


(By MANMOHANRATH. DESAT.) 


Immediately after 8 solid breakfast 
this morning westwrted for Vesuvius. 
In order to take the train for our 
idestinition; we had to walk through 
180113 part of Naples and T should think: 
mo punishment greater than a walk 
ithrough. the dirty streets we passed. 


We arrived at Pujliano and. chang: 
ved for the electric car to Vesuvius. 
"The entire funicular railway. to the 
crater is owned by Thomas Cook &. 
Son, and cost them quite a heap of 
money to build.. We were.a very 
large party, the day being bright, clear 
and warm. But now our car began to 
ascent. The Italian driver was. a 
nice. fellow: He could not. speak 
much English, but tried to. tell us some, 
thing of the Vesuvius. As we,rose, as: 
it were, into the air, the . low-lying 
country: of. the: valley began ‘to sink; 
asit were, into the womb of mother. 
Rarth and every moment, men, trees. 
houses, and villages . grew... to. be: 
reduced. to mere: specks and dots.on 
the vast! canvass. of ‘the © Earth, 
with the’ glittering sheet, of | ocean. 
ee etum य ting, proudly, defiant to the jest, of 
beams as they, darted; प्र, eec 
east, It was an atmosphere w 


|“ { 


the sway of a Divine Spirit which was: 
translated to my heart as ~ Love. 

Silence was the spirit’ that pervaded’ 
my heart, as if was moved ‘by a deep 

and strong emotion full of-the memo- 

ries of the time when I greet; mothers’ 
love, sister-love, parent-love, friend-love - 
and . ideal love had» harmonised now | 
with an intensity of force into that one. 
whole- mysterious force which we all 

call.love, which few of us can analyse 

and. still fewer realise, The eyes. 
looked, the ears heard, the brain work- 
ed, but all were ‘subordinate as. the 
heart was paying its homage to the. 
great Spirit that was animiating all. 
Nature Visions after, visions. of loved- | 
ones, deceased. and. alive. rose. 10: the, 
heart, and. were translated, by this force 
into a spirit. of immortal, happiness and; 
divine joy, The ecstatic soul.howe iy 
was soon plunged back to, grim. Rr { 
as suddenly the car, jolted:and stopped, 
midway. We.could, discover 090 
aisteeperi ascent. they, were:now attach- 

ing, a dynamo: car, of extra power. 
And onward we. continued, my. eyes, 
resting in. a. stupor: on. the enormous _, 
tracts : ofrsolidifiedilava: all around the; 


Adr पहा of the “various 


= cal 
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eruptions. of . Vesuvius. from time exploded !. Ah, the thought Er 


immemorial. Somebody said there were 
till now 179 eruptions, but the figures 
hardly mattered to me. But at last we 
stopped at a height of 755°50 meters 
to change into an elevator car for the 
crater itself. #rom this height I got 
fine glimpses of the country below. It 
was a fine Indian summer day, blazing 
warm without a speck of fog or mist. 
The Isle of Cipri from the womb of 
the sea appeared like the limit-wall 
of a golden paradise beyond and behind 
it. To meit looked as though the 
beautiful semi-circular coast-line with 
its precious freight bouhding the sunny 
waters of the ocean was a symbol and 
emblem of a greater Purpose than the 
one the mind of Mau ever concieved 


in its striving for the Ideal. It must 
have ‘been the influence of some 
such - vision - that must have caused 


the immortal poems..of Dante. But 
| here we are at the crater. 
= Vesuvius ! Thou most marvellous 


marvel of the Almighty ! What words 
can describe thee! What emotion 
can ‘realise thee ! Mightier things of 
the human brain we have seen but all 
tumble from their pedestal at one 
touch of Nature from His Love. 
huge furnace of wrath boiled with a 
terrifiic roar in its restless spirit. The 
seething mass of lava in its pent up 
fury thundered and raged with a tumul- 
tous din from the womb of the crater. 
Like the chimney of an engine, the 
mouth spurted out fumes of gas, jets of 
smoke and hissed out with powerful 
force from its entrails ashes, lava and 
stonés. The fury of its wrath could 
be heard even from EO 
standing near it, the shaking rage o 
the crater. frightened; aus eatis qus. 
the meaning noise it made. 1t if only 


That 


olledipe iste py sims on eo aM bid’ farewel wi 


through my heart. If it did, then 
good-bye to my loved-ones, beloved ' 
Gandevi and the sunny earth: for ever. 
Would death be misery? ; I wonder. 
For the sake of those I love, I should 
like to live, so felt I. And yet we 
knew we were as safe before that hiss- 
ing uproarious mouth of the crater 
as before anything under the sun at 
that moment. Dangerous and terrific 
though it held me yet with a wonder- 
ful spell. I looked on at it witha 
strange fascination and yet the giant 
stormed and raged, hissed and snarled 
with the most menacing look it 
could put on. We could -go .if we 
wished to the very mouth of the crater: 
only if we did not feel ambitious enough: 
to go into its womb and to perdition. 
We stood on the edge of the embank: 
ment formed round the basin of the 
crater in the midst of which conic 
mouth is said to be at the top of 
about 115 m. (I am not sure ‘of it 
thoroughly). In 1906 when it threw 
out immense quantities of lava up to 
the very foot of the sea it was 
also responsible for the destruc: 
tion of a part: of: Cook's funiculaire. 
To me the Vesuvius seemed a very 
good emblem of the restless soul in- 
vain striving after an ideal or of a 
doomed being who in his egotism led a 
life of restlessness and 'gelf-torment. 
like as ‘this crater did. . And.T also: 
wondered if the same fury of» restless” 
torment did not shake the physical 


frame of the prospective mother when 
the enchanted foetus strove for its 
freedom from the dark and mysterious 
womb. I shall not dwell with length 
on thee, thou prodigy of Nature ! - 


Thy soul and spirit pass my compre- 


Ti ° Jan 
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ia soul full of reflection, 
"wisdom. 


The downward journey from Eremo 
‘where the extra dynamo was detached 
‘was not slow in performing and as 
we got out. of Pajlino.in the midst 
‘of normal trafic and life J felt I was 
iawakened with a rude shock to the 
bundrum of dai life.. in the mid- 
Ocean .or on the. mountains one 
feels as though he is transported to 
isome delicious rarified atmosphere, of 
harmony and joy much different from 
‘earthly, but on land again, the normal 
jprose impedes the soul in its high 
isoarings, That is why we need to 
ffrequently return to Nature for 
(communion 


. (9). : Js Death so terrible? 


Who can imagine but there might 
be some meaning in two such exquisite 
llowers plucked off the stem of life at 
isuch an early hour! TI feel on cooler 
and still more. cool consideration that 
Death ought not to be the great bug- 
Tbear that it appears to us. Is Death 
such a calamity that we reckon it to 
bé the greatest misery? If Deatb 
were entire disintecration beyond 
hope of any noble and high sims, then 
it the greatest calamity. Is it mere 
decomposition. of the bodily frame? 
Certainly, it is not annihilation at all 
for with the idea of annihilation would 
have to be associated the element of 
entire extinction which in that case 


wonder. and. 


work. of,. physical 


em 


would- reflect Dub little credit on the 


wisdom of the Lord. There runs a 
deeper purpose than that thro’ the frame 
of the Universe. Death cannot be 
entire annihilation. It is but a change 
of form which the immortal soul has 
to, undergo in.its. various experiences. 
Every: soulis an influence:in life acting 
as such towards „itself and towards 
others.;, but the:1noment: the relation 
of proximity or amore accurately, the 
earthly: sense of ‘Union creeps in, the 
sublime importance of Life and Deat 

gets diminished and other illusory woes 
take place... lt.is my firm. belief that 
mere. dissolution of bodies does not 
mean: death. . Souls can exist and 
commune even without the media of 
bodies, but. it is only, our sight net- 
senses that create 
the maya and the mist which acts as 
a deterrent- to, our perception beyond 
the. physical. . When.: such are the 
environments, it is no wonder. if. we 
feel Death, a. very huge calamity. I 
believe when we mourn the less of the 


loved ones itis more or. loss the. loss 


of our own selfish. interest that is ab 
the bottom of it than our pure, 
interested and impersonal Love. In 
cases of death, we mourn the loss of 
the physical’ vesture of“ the beloved 
that used to delectate' our senses in 
its living’ form. With pure love and 
à noble creed of faith in the Lord 


Death. should not appeal’ a great 
bug-bear.: - Fre: 
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GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA 


XI 


THE BRAHMACHARI 


Like several’ other Sanskrit terms, 

the connotation of which is peculiar to 
a' one, the word 
brahmachari defies all efforts at trans- 
lation. English expositors of the Veda 
"have construed it as ‘ Vedic Student.’ 
The translation is apt but leaves the 
‘original term as difficult of comprehen- 
sion as ever. In the sense of a student, 
the use of the term, is too technical. 
The connotation of the word ‘student’ is 
too narrow to express what is under- 
“stood by the original word brah machari. 
A householder, a married. man or wo- 
‘man is termed even in the smritis a 
"brahmachari or brahmacharint pro- 
“vided he or she observes continence, 
the principal rule of brakmacharya. Tt 
‘is possible to bring out in’ one word or 
phrase this’ or that phase of brahma- 
Charya. The whole connotation of the 
word brahmacharya can be expressed 
by no other single word or phrase. 


As a- student -we haye, seen 


i Dayaŭanda roaming in the-woods. He 


ended his scholastic. carreer in . the 
Pathshala of Guru Virja Nanda, and 
though to this end of his life he was 
a student of the Veda, it was not his 
study of the Veda alone that marks 
him out as a brahmachari par ex- 
cellence. The face of the Arya Samaj- 
ist glows as the idea crosses his 
heart that his Guru was a Brahma- 
chari, a Bal Brahmachari. What does 
he mean when he thinks and glows 
so? Does he mean that the Great 


-the married state. 


his life—he did not marry ? Dayananda 
has laid great stress on the duty of 


marriage from. which he exempted 
only rare individua's like himself 


whose life is wedded to the other all- 
absorbing duty—Service of Humanity. 
Their affections they cannot share 
with any other beloved. Nor is every 
servant of Humanity .and neces 
sarily a. brahmachari, though it 
is enjoined he should be one. Brahma 
charya again is of the mind, and of 
the speech, and of action. The three 
co-ordinated—sexual purity of mind, 
sexual purity of speech, and sexual 
purity of action constitute together 
what is called brahmacharya, Brahma 
charya to us conveys that chastity 
of one’s conception of women, which 
translates itself, in action, into heroic 
gallantry such as knights of old, in 
speech into courtesy towards the weak 
er sex, and in thought into rever 
ence : and adoration of womanhood. 
From of old an idea of divinity has 
been associated with the idea of wo- 
manhood... That idea is the idem 
underlying the word brahmacharya. 
And in this section we shall speak is 
Dayananda as a brahmachart with 
that exquisite. idea underlying tha 
term. 


Genarally it is the unmarried tha. 
are the most rude to women. Celibac- 
has an association with it of & cor 
tempt of women, especially those i- 
Many has perfor 


Apostle remaing? Vetibave "tinh tghowb-otoombe smado un virgin, in E 
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deserve the adoration of a Christian 
world. As fate would have it hu- 
manity conceives sin at its birth. The 
fall of Adam is repeated every time 
ahuman child passes through the 
womb of a mother. "To a Christian, 
marriage is au animal necessity. To 
the Arya, it is a sacred duty. a sacre- 
ment attended and partaken in by 
Devas. All depends on the attitude 
that religion evinces to this necessary 
inter-relation between the sexes. 


Dayananda did not marry, but did he 
on that account despise the married 
state? Did he being celibate, evince 
a disgust of the tender, motherly sex. 
He could not adore a woman as 
wife, but to him was open another, 
a higher vista for the idolisation of 
woman. He had been a son, and for 
that a fondled son, perhaps too much 
80. He could not, when grown up, 
forget the lavish affection of his too 
fond mother, which alone had reared 
him up into a sweet, a lovely child, 
one a little wayward too, inspite of the 
harsh, hard as wood punctitions reli- 
giousness of his father. 


As in his youth he went about in 
the wide world, the world both of 
men and women, he came across many 
maidens and many damsels and: in 
each of them 'he recognised a replica 
of his own mother, the mother 
E phe lap he had lain in child- 
000, 9 - 


Once when he was a student reading 
_ With the eyeless sage Virjananda, he 
_ Went out, as was his wont, to the bank 
_ Jamna for his bath and prayers. 
= desat, no body knows how long, im- 


Lorna i il. zii n As he opened 
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perceived the touch of a grey head, the. 
head of an elderly woman, bent low at 
his feet. He at once felt that the 
incident was reversion of a Brahma- 
charis couduct and that expiation 
prayers in chitta, was necessary. He 
ought to have bowed before a woman 
arather than have received her homage. 
For three days and nights he kept 
away from the Guru’s-hermitage. Near 
by the bank of the river there lay 
aruined building. There he sat, medita- 
ting over, his sin, without food, without 
rest. And when from this self-torture 
he returned to his Guru, and told him 
the story of his self-imposed penalty, 
the latter was literally in extacies over 
the immaculate chastity of his pupil. 


Later when his fame as reformer had 
spread throughout this country, and 
his views were a household tropic 
among even the vulgar street people, 
he once went out, while in Mewar for a 
morning ramble. In his company were 
pandits of the orthodox camp. In the 
way all were wonderstuck when. all of 
a sudden, as the party passed in the 
front. of a raised platform on which 
grew a sacred tree, the head of the 
Swami bent as in salutation. ‘To the 
orthodox it gave an occassion for secret 
glee, and an immediate taunt. One of 
them broke out: —“ Inscrutable verily 
are the ways of gods. Denounce them, 
decry them, they will exact their due 
homage even from the most heretic.” 
Dayananda bore the mocking taunt 
silently, and when the Pandit haddone 
with his railery he pointed with a 
finger to a small knot of children play- 


ing under the tree,’ Lo! there stands 


a girl, that small representation of her 
sex. Ladore her as mother. She is 


eyes and was ERA Bari bo, E15 £e cond. Matri Shakti before whom 1 bow," 


ni 
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The posture of the sage, more. than 
his words, struck the whole party 
dumb. 

The climax was reached when at 
Mathura, a party of rufians set to it 
by an opponent of the Swami, egged a 
prostitute on to get into the Swami's 
hut. She found him in a trance of 
Yoga. A hals of sanctity surroun- 
ded the face of the sage. A mystic 
sort of light played round his whole 
constitution. ‘The very atmosphere of 
the place at once changed the foul 
woman's heart. As the Swami awoke 
from his trance, he fquud a stranger, 
and that a female, sitting before him, 
a heap of ornaments piled in front of 
her,and she shedding tears of peni- 
tence. ''Whither, Mother," was the 
hurried, and withal composed query of 
the divine sage. The whole event has 
been treated of in another chapter, to 
which the 76 der is referred. Not the 
fact of conversion but the attitude of 

the reformer towards one who, being 
= fallen herself, had come with a set 
purpose to bring about his fall too, is 
what strikes in our present glimpse of 
the Yogi. The incident stands out as 
an instance of the power not of Yoga 
so much, as of innate chastity. Well 
m y the Arya Sainaj glow with pride 
that over its head there shincs the 
undimmed lustre of the brilliant Bal- 
Brahmachari whose very sight trans- 
formed the fallen and the low. 

There were occasions when women 
sought privacy with him. and he in 
response denied the privilege. That 
he did to save his character, by which 
we mean his reputation among the 
“masses. India is a land of scandles. 
matters especially the 


"On sexual 
‘Indian ‘mind is most touchy, and 


most prone to "doubt. kang yyjversity ‘grower Pblectibm cesses rovinsiolisn bala- brahmat " 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


safe to encourage free intercourse 
between strangers. of the opposite sex. 
The Shastras prohibit privacy even 
between sisters and brothers, fathers 
and daughters. Only mothers are 
allowed to sit in loneliness with their 
sons. And mothers are an  embodi- 
ment of sexual purity, of divine 
sinlessness. They are Madonnas. For 
Dayananda it was essential to set a 
sound example for his followers. To 
him whole womankind were Madonnas, 
yet to others they were not, and as an 
acharya,,he had in his outward conduct 
to play ideally the part of those others. 

Dayananda was conscious of the 
handicap that his sex laid on him in 
acomplishment of his mission to re- 
form the whole humanity. To his own 
personality only half mankind could 
have access. It was the dearest dream 
of his heart that one from the tender | 
sex itself should supplement his propa- | 
ganda by carrying on a similar propa | 
ganda work among females. To this į 
end he undertook to teach Ramabal, a | 
woman-pandit. Under. proper safe: 
guards he consented to give her lessons | 
in shastric lore ` The letters that passed | 
between the two are preserved ‘They 
are brimful of affection. and reverence, 
and every^word in them breathes the 
burning desire of the sage that a WOMAN | 
rishi might rise from among the woman 
folk of the day, and promulgate, as did 
rishtkas in the days of yore the sacred 
Vedic lore among her sisters. Woman 
to him appeared to be spirituality 
incarnate. It was ‘a part of his proi 
gramme—and that by no means à mean 
part— to restore the maternal rel 
its pristine pedestal of motherly, 
and divinity, a pedestal which 1n u$ 
heart the sex already occupied; and thit 
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THE VEDIC PHYSICIAN, HiS MENTAL AND MORAL 

| EQUIPMENT. | 


(By ‘ MEDICO. ) 


अञ्निः तफ्मानम्‌ अप बाधताम. इतः सोमः 
प्रावः बरुणः पूत-दक्षाः वेदिः afe: सन-इधः 
gaa: अप Rafa असुया भवन्तु ॥ 
अथवं० ATS ५ सूक्त २२ मन्त्र १ 
The above Mantra Makes it clear 
that a doctor ought to be : — 
afta: — Intelligent. 
2. ग्रावः- Keen observer. 
3. Wim:—Capable of sound reasoning. 
4. वरुणः-- 1,00९ by every body. 
5. पूत-दंक्षाः---121008 and physically 
a.nd morally strong. 
6. शोशुचनाः ara: वेदिः - 
Shining like a burning fire. 
7. qfitza—-— Learned. 
8, इतः तक्मानम्‌ अप वाधताम — 


~ 


“Capable of curing diseases and elimi- 
mating sufferings, and then only 


_ द्वेषांसि अमुया अप भवन्तु-- 


“will the troubles and 
ANALY. व > 


Let us see now what Professor Saund- 
Jm one of the modernmost authorities 
en! the subject has to say on this point. 
‘The duty’ says he, ‘ that medical 
man owes to the profession of which 
=0)\Samember is one of the highest 


diseases run 


ANE upon RA ly T define cele S 


0 his coun can 076 


E 


allowed to have greater claims upon 

him: He should cherish a proper pride 

in his calling, and disparage it neither 

by act nor. word, but endeavour to in- 

crease the public esteem in which it is | 
held by good and worthy deeds. -His 

life should be disereet and sober, avoid- 

ing excess or extravagance of dress 

and demeanour’ ? 


' In all dealings with patients ' adds 
he, the interest and advantage of their 
health should alone influence his con- 
duct towards them. As their trust in the 
profession is great, so the obligation to 
be true to his interests is greater, and. 
any signal failure in this respect is 
wholly discreditable and in excusable. | 


One cannot but heartily thank Pro- 
fessor Saundly for such valuable advice 
to the profession, but one cannot held 
remarking that the so-called ' savage 
inhabitants of ancient India ’ knew and 
practised these things long long before 
European civilization had seen the 
light of the day. And what more? 
The Mantra does not give any warning 
of any sort to those guilty, of ' discredit- 
able and inexcusable’ conduct because 
there was no need of this. Having 
gelected the best men for the medical 
profession, pious, physically and morally 
strong, lovers of humanity, intelligent, 
bright and learned, there is no necessity 
of any warming. Don't we trust them 
ing. ous eat trustworthy 


AE 
riends oes 1b look hice to remind 
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such an intellectual man of his duties, 
showing him at the same time the 
‘ soldier's rod.’ 


1. There is not the least doubt 
that a medical min ought to be intelli- 
gent. What will an unintelligent 
person do while dealing with the ques- 
tion of life and death ? No one can 
entrust his life to him unless of course 
one is tired of this unhappy world. 


2. Given an entangled and mystic 
tale of confused and agitated persons— 
the patients and his relatives—it re- 

| quires the faculty of accurate, complete 

and well-directed observation, (Savill) 
and of proper and sound reasoning to 
disentangle it. Hence it is that the 

Mantra is not satisfied only with in- 
belligence, but also requires observation 
and reasoning. 


3. And how can an intelligent and 
well-informed person be allowed to 
play with the life of others, unless he 
inspires confidence and love for him- 
self. The Mantra does not mention 
the doctor’s love for humanity, because 
even a fool can claim that. Of con- 
fidence there is only one criterion and 
that is ‘ Do the public love the doctor?’ 
If this is the condition, it implies 
naturally the doctor must have been 
loving his patients and humanity. 
modern teachers are satisfied with 
their own esteem. But happiness in 
reality is in loving and being loved. 
Dear doctor, you lovea patient and 
o on giving costly medicines but to 
no effect. Another doctor, whom his 
patient loves, gives water and the 
fever is gone. You see the cover (this 
body) alone, and never thinking for a 


tis 


y 16 18 


this body and hidden 


The ` 


८2४८4. y 5 al inhabitant. of Lb ४0 > र 
moment tha hg, (ककी a naughty college Bigifeg oy Erf ६8१० USA doctor is & le " 


fellow (heart.) People have seen the 
loved ones curing their sick lovers, 
where doctors have failed, because they 
gave a soothing look for the ailing 
heart whereas the doctor was giving 
only a soothing application to the 
troubled body. 


4. And if in addition to the above 
qualities a doctor is pious, physically 
and morally strong don’t you think he 
can win the hearts sooner and cure 
readily? The writer hopes to be excu 
sed if he narrates an apparently in- 
credible story but really a fact, A 
patient went to a Mohammadan doctor 
at Mozang near Lahore, for treatment 
but he was too poor to pay for medicine. 
He dissolved the ink of the presciption 
in water and drank it. Next day he | 
was hale and hearty. On being asked 
he explained ‘How can it be possible | 
that the ink touched by such a pious 
doctor can have no effect ?' 


5. The Mantra requires a doctor J 
to be shining like a burning fire and 
not over-shining like an electric lamp 
which dazzles. His dress, his person 
ality, his behaviour ought to be such 
as to be giving warmth to the head - 
and heart of those who come near him. F 
His light should not be dazzling nor - 
repulsive, rather should be sweet and | 
attractive. He is not compared to - 
the sun because it is not desired that 
he should remain above others, pleasant 
only at a certain distance. He 18 i 
mix with the sick, give them warmth | 
of body and soul, purify them, and burn 
their pains, like a man and not like an 
angel. Patients do. require angels, 
only in the garb of men. | " 


yA HT 
a 
with 


6. It goes without saying that 
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eed person, still striving to enrich his 
sstore of knowledge he and only he can 
the the most useful piece of humanity. 
He is to study not only the science of 
medicine but should also be capable of 
practising medicine. 
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7. And given such a doctor ina 
place, will the people run away from 
that place or the sickness ? The 
Mantra answers क 7 


द्वेषांसि अमुया अप भवन्तु | 
आरम्‌ शम्‌ , 


— — —— 


HELLENIC INFLUENCE IN INDIA 


(By Mr. Suiv Das GUPTA.) 


The history of Indian intercourse with 
tthe people of Hellas dates from the in- 
veasion of Alexander. In the absence of a 
rong Central Government and disorga- 
niised state of political life, Alexander 
smtered the open gates of India in 327,B.C. 
Though desperate resistance was offered 
att every step by tho gallant ratives, yet 
diisunion afforded golden chance to him 
00 make raids in the rich plains of the 
Punjab. He wanted to take his Macedon- 
win forces into the far interior, but they 
miutinied and so he had to retire to his 
itive land placing the conquered places 
ni charge of. Governors, Indian and 
31780 ; making elaborate arrangements 
lor building a harbour at Patala, and 
sending Nearchus to explore and re-open 
sme old Phoenician trade-route between the 
miouths of the Indus and the Euphrates. 
Tthe scheme of the Macedonian monarch 
ewidently shows that he wanted to set up 
a powerful governmental machinery and 
rule it, and that his propose in invading 
Imdia was not that of Ghaznavi but of 
Gthori. But, unfortunately for him and 
fortunately for. Indie, these far-seeing 
Schemes failed of fulfilmant by reason of 
hiis death which occured just after two 
yeears of his departure from India in 323 
B.C. Theempire collapsed like a pack 
off cards after his demise. The ‘campaign 
carefully designed to secure a permanent 

ic i a य. left no mark on Indian soil, 

° acedonian influence disappeared 


z 


ogether from  ISG?acusWitKener unveysbnlergfar 


Alexander's death. India, so to say, 
forgot th» passing" of the Macedonian 
storm. By- the end of 323 B.C. Mac- 
edonian power was at an end in India; 
o ly those settlers remained who cared 
to throw in their lot with the people. 
“The only mark of  Alexander's direct 
influence on India is",in the words of 
Smith, “the existence of a few coins 
modelled in imitation of Greek type, 
which were struck by Sanbhuti, the chief 
of the Salt Range, whom he subdued, 
at the beginning of the voyage down the. 
rivers.” : [ 


After Alexander, there dawned quite a 
new era in India. Chandra Gupta founded : 
a powerful Mauryan dynasty with anall- . 
absorbing. strong Central Government. 
The Mauryan ge was an age of Renaissance 
in India. In this period of prosperity, her . 
wounds of battle were healed ; the ravaged. 
fields smiled once again; and the places, . 
of the slain myriads were filled by the. 
teeming swarm of a population, A. 
great religious revival was accompanied . 
by a magnificent . artistic outburst, 
Shrines and places of stone suddenly re- | 
placed the wood and plaster erections of 
earlier days ; clemency of a type unknown 
prevailed in Government. The only point 
here to be noted is that there are writers 
who hold that the introduction of the 
idea of clemency is, Macedonian in- 
spirit, though it might have taken the: 
Srdiamghape-ss baaupRert this no argu. - 


IB ॥ 
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ment is advanced. And so, in the absence 

of an argument, the clemercy-notion can 

safely be attributed to have sprung from 

the original mind of the enlighted despot 
- himself. 


The Machiavellian policy and state- 
craft of Chankeya, the great prime-minis- 
ter and advisor of Chandra Gupta, did not 
give chance, for many years to foreigners 
even to dare to make raids upon India. 
But in 305, Syrian King Seleucus by name 
took into his head to try to repeat the 
exploits of Alexander. But he proved no 
match for the Indian Raja and therefore 
he had to conclude peace by ceding a 
large portion of eastern Iran and giving 
his daughter to him inemarriage. It is 
here that the error in the ludicrous and 
baseless statemen of Her Neise, who says, 
** Chandra Gupta Maurya recognised tho 
suzerainty of Seleucus Nikator” . is 
clearly discerned. 


However, the 
Mauryas and their western neighbours, was 
of the most cordial kind. Chandra Gupta 

of Greek 


| 
the 
| 
was an enthusiastic admire 
r customs. Envoys from the west were in 
attendance at 


relation between 


Pataliputra, and the 
presence of a Greek-ran? must have enhan- 
ced the phil-hellenic tendencies of the 
court. A friendly and amusing correspon- 
dence between theMauryan Kings and their 
Syrian neighbours, testified to the intimate 


character of the relation between India, and 
| the Greek world at the time. Chandra- 
Gupta sends Selleucus some powerful 

Indian drugs;  Bindusar requests of 


Antiochus a consignment of figs, Greek 
wine and a sophist. After his convertion 
to Buddhism, Ashoka’s first thought is for 
his friends, the Greek rulers of Syria and 
Alexandria. And yet, inspite of the 
intimacy between India and the, West 
under the Mauryas, we can discern very 
few actual marks of Greek influence on 
Indiam civilization during that period. 


A great deal has been made of the 
sudden introduction of stone as a building 


material -by t Deas 0 ha ae EB eos guae LD 5070%४त पश Rug ive pop! 


than bim. by Ashoka.: 


HELLENIC INFLUENCE IN INDIA. 


that they learnt from tho Greeks the use 
of stone instead of wood, but then it is 
clear that they employed native crafts- 
men to work in this material, and allowed 
them to treat it in their own fashion. The 
carving of the Sanchi-Stupa testifies the 
truth contained in this statement. But 
now even this much is not very convincing 
because the recent discovery of the 
saisuanak statues and reading of the 
short but pithy inscription on it by Mr. 
K. P Jinswat, enables us to fix the date of 
the stone-building in ancient India some 
where in 500 B. C. — a period far distant 
from Ashoka. 

For aimost a century after the failure 
of Seleucas, no Greek sovereign presumed 
to attack India. Then marched Antiochus 
the great, through the hills of the country 
now known to be Afghanistan and went 
home by Kandhar and Seistan levying 
a war-indemnity of treasure and elephants 
from a local chief. This brief campaign 
was over and left no mark on the institu- 
tions of India, The successive invasion 
of Demetrias, Fukratidas and Menander, 
also meant no disturbance in tho solidarity 
of Indian. imperialism. As 8 matter of 
fact, these Greeks had really very little - 
western blood in them when they settled in 
India, and their inflence upon this country 
was very slight. They issued, however 
very beautiful and remarkable. coins, 
one or two of which will compare with 


: any thing produced in the ancient world. 


It is impossible to explain this outburst 
of artistic genius in the farthest confines 
of Hellenic influenc>. The Bactrian coms 
were, imitated exclusively by the few 
Indian rulers, the Kushanas, the Gore 
and the western Kohatrapas. But the 
contention of those who hold that the | 
Greek word “ drachma." Has, curiously, 
enough, passed into “ drama”, the verna- 
cular language of this day, is refuted by. 
itself. Because drama is evidently, & 


corrupt form of हमम dramma’ a Word 
found in the Arth Shastra. “ e sa 
‘Nevertheless, as years rolled ona 
ulat 
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Indian thought and culture certainly, “kindred school of sculpture has been exag- 
influenced the Greeks to a great extent. erated. 
The few rernains, we have of the Indo- > 
Greeks, seein to show that they quickly Now here arises a great controversial 
lost all traces of their individuality and point. As regards the borrowing of astro- 
adopted the religion of India, and in 71079, however, there is no controversy 
many cases, the names of their neigh- 3ecause the Gargi Samhita admits greatly 
bours. ‘The pillar recently brought to this statement when it says, “The yavanas 
light at Basanagur, the Kasla-caves and are indeed barbarians, but astronomy . 
the questions of Milinda, throw a flood of originated with them, and for this they 
light on this point. must be'worshipped as Rishis”. But as 
regards the importation of the art of drama 
From these subsequent invasions of from Greek to India, there is much to be 
latter Greeks we come to the period when said. The only word **yavanika", and the 
Shakyas were beginning to appear in the resemblance toa Greek comedy in ‘ Toy- 
north western part ‘of India. Kanishka— cart’, can, in no way, go to prove that the 
the Yuechi—from the famous stock of Indian drama which reached its height of 
Shakyas, has been reported to have impor- perfection under ,the Guptas, owe any- 
ted Greek artists from Asia Minor, to thing to Greek. For there are arguments 
build the numerous shrines, monastries after arguments to refute this assumption 
and other buildings, with which, in tho and one such is that Greek plays were 
first enthusiasm of his conversion to acted in public open thoatres while Indian 
pois, he decorated the districts round plays were staged in halls and courtyards, 
s capital city— Peshawar. The pro: hr 
duction of uno workmen and theft To sum up, it has been the tendency of 
Indian imitations still cover the ancient Puropean writers who hold “the extrome 
‘country of Gandhar in vast quantities Hellenistic view” to emphasise unnecassari- 
iand their.influence upon Budhists art ly the fact of Hellenic influence in India, 
“was considerable. o which if there is at all, is in a few places of 
Indian: life and has neither affected the 
The artistic mood, which resulted from literature nor culture. The only theory 
the stimulus given by Kanishka's import which can reasonably be said in closing 
01 Greek artists in India, is technically this paper is as Rawlinson says, “No 
called by the name of Gandhar School of civilization can claim an entire inde- 
Art whose influenco in the history of pendent origin. Every nation borrows 
Indian art is great. But here too the from the countries with which it comes 
amount of hellenic influence does not into contact in course of trade or 
seem to have been supreme, because in conquest. The 88116 15 true, inspite of her 
Gandhar sculptures the influence varies ‘boasted exclusiveness, of India, she has, 
considerably. . Somewhere the natives from ‘time immemorial, borrowed ideas 
are purely Greek, somewhere Indo-Greek from nations, Aryans Or Semetic, which 
and at other places quite Indian with have successively dominated the western 
little touches here and there of hellenic world. On the other hand the theory that 
influence, as the Amaravati Bass-relief. Indian civilization is a kind of bye-pro- 


) 


This sufficiently goes to prove that the duct o? the Macedoniam invasion is at 
. influence of Greek on the Gandhar and once insulting and ridiculous.” ^ — ms 
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| It was past mid-night. The air was 


| cool and refreshing. All around was 
| silence but there in my mind was a 


had been reading 
book—Principles of 
pondering 


tumult strong. I 
Bertrand Russell’s 
Social | Reconstruction—and 
over his teachings. 

All human  activity—says he—springs 
from two sources—impulse and desire. 
Desire has a large and increasing share 
in the regulation of men's lives. Impulse 
is rather erratic and amarchical not easily 
fitted into a well-regulated system, it may 
be tolerated in children and artists, but 
it is not thought proper to men who hope 
to be taken seriously. The serious activi- 
ties that fill a man’s working hours are, 


except in a few fortunate individuals, 
governed mainly by purposes, not by 
impulses towards those activities. In 


this hardly any one sees an evil, because 
the place of impulse in a satisfactory 
existence is not recognised. 

An impulse to one who does not share it 
actually or imaginatively, will always 
seem to be mad. AJl impulse is essentially 
blind, in the sense that it does not spring 
from any prevision of consequences. The 
man who does not share the impulse will 
form a different estimate as to what the 
consequence will be, and as to whether 
those that must ensue are desirable. 
This difference of opinion will seem to be 
ethical or intellectual, whereas its real 
basis is a difference of impulse. Ne 
genuine agreement. wil be reached in 
such a case so long as the difference of 
impulse persists. In all men wko have 
any vigorous life, there are strong impul- 
ses such as may seem utterly unreasonable 
to others. Blind impulses sometimes 
lead to destruction and death, but at 
other times they lead to the best things 
the world contains. Blind impulse is ion ts 


source of pio hank E 


of science, and arb an 


The complete control of impulse by 
will, which 18 so often preached by moral- 
ists and enforced by necessity [and by 
parents and teachers iu India] is not 
really desirable. A life governed by pur- 
poses and desires; to the exclusion of 
impulse, is a tiring life; it exhausts vitality 
and leaves a man in the end, indifferent 
to the very purposes which he has been 
trying to achieve. When a whole nation 
lives in this way, the whole nation tends 
to become feeble without enough grasp to 
recognise and overcome the obstacles to 
its desires. 

Inspite of all the dislocation which is 
wrought by the impulses that lead to 


manly non-violent struggle there 18 
more hope for a nation which has 


these impulses than for a nation in which 
all impulse is dead. Impulse is the ex- 
pression of life. and while it exists there 
is hope of its turning towards life instead 
of towards deatb, but lack of impulse is 
death and out of death no new life will 
come. 


A man's impulses are not fixed from 
the beginning by his native disposition 
— — within certain wide limits they are 
profoundly modified by his circumstances 
and his way of life. The nature of these 
modifications ought to be studied and 
the results of such study ought to be taken 
account ofin judging the good or harm 
that is done by political and social ins- 
tetwtions. 

There is a not uncommon belief that 
what is instinctive in us cannot be changed 
but must be simply accepted and made i 
best of. This is by no means the case. 
No doubt we have a certain native disposi- 
tion, different in different people, which 
co-operates with outside circumstances In 
producing a certain character. But evel 
the instinctive part of our character iS 


Ad. cable, may be changed b 
A bonad 


- fid circumstances, + 
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social circumstances, and by institutions. 
A Dutchman has probably much the same 
native disposition as a German, but his 
instincts in adult life are very different 
owing to the absence of militarism and 
of the pride of a Great Power. it is 
obvious that the instincts of  celibates 
become profoundly different from those 
of other men and women. Almost. any 


instinct is capable of many different 
forms according to the nature of the 


outlets which it finds. The same instinct 
which leads to artistic or intellectual 
Creativeness. may, under other  circum- 
stances, lead to other achievements. The 
fact that an activity or belief is, an .out- 
come of instinct is therefore no reason 
for regarding it as unalterable. 


Thus the commonplace that human 
nature cannot be changed is untrue. We 
all know that:our own characters and 
those of our -acquaintances are greatly 
affected by circumstances ; and , what is 
true of individuals is true also of nations. 

^. « * ES 


lIn fine impulses are necessary—-but. they 
should be directed towards “life and 
growth and not towards death and decay. 


Reason or Impulse ? which one to 
choose ? Is it a choice or a gift from 
(God? 8 silent prayer went forth from 
my troubled heart : O God of Love. How 
llong are we to suffer? Talk thou, in 
Why mercy, our shame away. Too long 


Ihave we dwelt in bondage. Give us 
ILiberty or give us Death. 
* * LS ES 
A sudden light smote me, Wretch ! 


Have I not given thee strength of soul- 
force and non-violence to oppose those who 
mnay englave thee? Cowards ye are and 
slaves ye shall be. 


ba * at KE * 


Eon knelt down in silence—mute—ashamed 


TA 
H. 
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—cursing my own stupidity-biting my own 
tongue—till the blood came out and 
the eyes burned—and the teeth gnashed 
and the body shook with the determina- 
tion to do or die and never again whine 
and whimper. 
zt * * k 

It was a sight to gladden one's heart. 
Men, women, even children, all pressing 
forward. On every face was joy and a 
fervour glowing with life. Something had 
evidently put a new life into every one of 
the vast throng that was moving so eagerly 
forward. It was something unusual— 
most assuredly it was. I was curious. I 
asked a young man where they all were 
going.—Was the Mahatma out of jail? 
Was the Lala come back to us? ‘The 
youth smiled with some astonishment--with 
some incredulity —with some annoyance in 
his face. Do you not hear the enchanting 
notes, he retorted,—the call of honour ? — 
To suffer for the motherland and to con- 
quer by non-violence. we. 


And there burst on the ear a music 
sweeter than any a musician had ever 
touched.—Nay, something, more than 
music, it was some subtle force—some 
irresistable attraction filling the whole 
atmosphere—some maddeniig impulse 
—rising in our own hearts—that seemed 
to impell us on—on. To wage war with 
soul-force and love. 


All on a sudden a tempest rose—the 
flood gates of heaven were opened—and a 
mighty ocean was rolling over the land. 
In a moment the millenium had come 
and Liberty had dawned. : ie 


The air was still cool. And the cuckoo 
was sending forth its cuckooing with a 
vehemency that sent a thrill of joy and, 
hope into one’s heart. And the burden of . 
the Factory girl's song came back to me :— 

"The coming hope— the future day 


When wrong to right shall bow,. 
And hearts that have the courage, man, 
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. CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


SPIRITUALITY. AND HEALTH 


Under this heading Mr. C. S. 
Trilokekar M. A. contributes a most 
informing article to “The Theosophist” 
for July 1925. The writer proves to 
the hilt that bodily health is pre-emi- 
nently dependant upon psychic health. 
The following from the  writer's 
summing up will surely interest our 
readers :— 


This bio-psychological movement has 
culminated in demonstrating beyond 
doubt the effective side of thoughts and 
emotion on the health of the body. 
The new gospel of health may be sùm- 
med up in Henry Ward Beecher’s epi- 
grammatic cry that a “ dyspeptic cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven." The 
author of Psychology and the Day’s Work; 
Mr. Swift, in his chapter on The Psy- 
chology of Digestin proves to the hilt, by 
examining the work done, by eminent 
psychologists, and physiologists, that 
thought and emotion have great influence 
on the proper working of the process of 
digestion. A few more quotations will 
not be out of place here. 


Two investigators, F. Bidden and C, 
Schmidz in 1852 noticed that tho sight 
and smell of food started gastric secretion 
in the stomach of a hungry dog. 


The credit belongs to the Russian 
physiologist Paulov of proving the close 
relationship between psychical impulse 
and the physiological activity. For in- 
stance it has long been known. that in cer- 
tain mental states saliva refuses to flow 


CE NES Anxiety, envy, fear and anger 
“all stop the secretion of saliva........... 3 
Pleasure in what one is eating starts 


and promotes the flow of the gastric 
juice, and Jack of interest delays the 
process, lessens the quantity when the 
secretion begins aud seems to reduce 
its digestive va 88200५ 


 Rmplagises another phase of the complex 


ase al AMoeation 
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—a factor big with psychological mea- 


ning. It is the tonic effect of appetite 
upon the alimentary canal.............« 


For some time after a fit of anger di- 
gestion ceases............ it is clear that not 
only are pleasurable emotions favourable 
to digestion, but those that are unplea- 
sant retard the process by preventing 
the secretions of gastric juice. 


Not anger and rage alone have this 


effect, but also worry and anxiety. 
Indeed, as the investigation of Bickel 
and Sasaik led them to conclude, all 


depressing emotions delay digestion and 
prevent it from being carried on with 
its customary vigour when once it has 
started. 


Likewise it has been found that * cmo: 
tional influences unfavourable to digis- 
tion are stronger than those that pro. 
mote it". 

Cannon has proved that the peristal- 
tic action stops when cats are infu- 
riated. Roosback demonstrated the same 
in the case of man. Finally Foster and 
Fisk sum up the most recent investigation 
by saying that the X-ray has detected the 
arrest of the peristaltic moyement of the 
stomach and intestines because of a strong 
emotion. A 


The author draws his ow? conclusions, 
which are favourable to. our point of 
view and fie sums up the whole matter 
thus : E 

So we see that the mental state is of 
immense importance in 5 digestives 
process. The active attitude of antici— 
pation ^ produces both psychologicaE 
and physiological results. It = 
greater preliminary flow of °‘ psychic / 
juice, and in addition has a torie eam 
upon the whole digestive pues — 
a tonus that promotes the proper trea 
ment of food. The psychical factom 
yields readily to contro! and an actives 
healthy. mind, whether qr - 
datigi bsetriemetidrUSbe pleasant or of 
ly carefthat.improves the feelings, P 
motes a vigorous metabolism. 
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No more trenchant and apt words 
could convey so forcibly to ‘our minds 
the truth of the fact that a sound body 
goos hand in hamd with a sound mind 
and sane emotions. What is proved of 
the digestive system can by analogy 
also be said of the other vegetative 
processes of the human body. 


This point of view is coming so much 
to the forefront that Prof. J. A. 
Thomson, in his chapter on the Biology 
of Health in his book, The Control of 
Life, writes: 


Good circulation and good digestion 
make for cheerfulness, but the converse 
is also true. As was said long ago “ He 
that is of a merry heart hath a conti- 
-nual feast " and * a merry heart is the 
life of the flesh ". The researches of 
IPavlo, Cannon, Carlson and Crile have 
sshown that pleasant emotions favour 
tthe secretion of the digestive juices, the 
whythmic movements of food-canal and 
tthe absorption of the aliment. Contrari- 
‘Wise, unpleasant emotional disturbance, 

worry of all sorts hinder digestion; 
good news, psychical if anything is, may 
set in motion a series of vital processes, 
ceomplex beyond the ken of wisest. 
ps 18 true of digestion is true of the 
circulation. Wordsworth was a better 
physiologist than he knew when he spoke 
| his heart leaping up at the sight of 
tlhe rainbow and filling with pleasure and 
‘dlancing at the recollection of the daffodils 
bey the lakeside. There are facts which 
90017 to the conclusions that a gladsome 
‘mind increases the efficiency of the ner- 
vious system.’ Good tidings ‘will invigo- 
ate the flagging energies of a band of 
| orxplorers ; an unexpected ‘visit ‘will 
clhange a maimed homesick child, as if 
dy magic, into a dancing gladsome olf: a 
pas joy enables man and woman 


110 transcend the limit of our frail hum- 
(amity. How it operates is not very clear; 
wt emotion has its physical accompani- 
er ius का ent. AR motions visible and invisible 


bo the body. Somehow the oil 


ad 


the limbs more subtle and the face to. 
shine. 


Purity of thought is, thus, ‘essential 
to bodily health. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


In the same number of the same 
journal Mr. Walter Owen describes. 
some ancient monuments. The desc- 
ription fills one with wonder and - 
thoroughly shakes one’s belief in the 
gratuitous hypothesis of eternal prog- 
ress. Here is a -description of the 
great Inca road from Quito to Cuzco 
taken from the “Relacion de la Audi- 
encia Real ":— ६ 


- It was conducted over pathless sierras 
buried in snow; galleries were 00५ for 
leagues through the living rock ; preci- 
pices were scaled by stairways hewn out 
of the native bed ; ravines of enormous 
depth were filled up with solid masonry. 


The length of the road is estimated at 
two thousand miles. It was built of flags 
of freestone and in some? parts covered 
with bituminous cement, whicn time has 
made harder than the stone itself. In 
some places where the ravines have 
been filled up with masonry the moun- 
tain torrents, wearing it for ages, have 
gradually eaten away through tho base 
and left the superincumbent mass—such 
is the cohesion of the materials —still 
spanning the valley like an arch. Over 
some of the widest streams it was nece- 
ssary to construct suspension bridges, 
made of the tough fibres of the magney, 
or of the osier ofthe country. These 
osiers were woven into cables of the 
thickness of a man's body. The huge ropes 
were then stretched across the water 
and fastened into great buttresses of stone 
raised on the opposite banks of the river. 
Several of these, enormous cables bound 
together, formed a bridge, which, covered 
with planks, well secured acne defended 


he Seriphpggs Gall र्क chius oas Qn, each, side afforded a 
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safe passage. Ths length of these sus- 
pension bridges sometimes excoeded two 
hundred feet. This relation was written 
by Sarmiento who had seen this road 
in the time ofthe last of the Incas. 


It is more than 10,000 years since 
this road was ‘constructed. Coming to 
the Great Pyramid, the writer proves 
that the builders possessed accurate 
scientific knowledge of a very high 
degree. These facts may be comp- 
ressed as follows : — 


(a) The pyramid is oriented with its 
four sides facing exactly east, 


west, south and north, as near 
as can be computed by modern 
instruments. With a side nearly 
800 feet in length, this is. an 
achievement of marvellous skill. 


The site of the pyramid is over 
the 30th parallel of north lati- 
tude ; and if a line is drawn north 
and south through its centre, and 
another east and west, it will-be 
found that there is more or less 
an equal of land surface along the 
-course of each of the four radiat- 
ing lines. 


BO 


The base of the pyramid is an 
exact square and the length of 
each side is the length of the 
. sacred cubit multiplied by the 

number of days in the tropical 

year or 3653. The length of the 
. sacred cubit was one 20,000,000th 
. part of the earth’s polar diameter 
_ allowance being made for the 
: polar compression. The length 
of the side is thus about, 762 feet. 


- (०) 


The sacred cubit containing 25 
pyramid inches, the side is 9140 
inches and the diagonals are 


` (d) 


' ^' 12,912 inches each. Adding the 


"^ two diagonals, their sum is thus 


"E. ERN ^ pee ich is. 2:4 P CELA 
Toiov og 894 inches, which is. approxi- 
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precessional period of the earth. 
It may be remarked, however, 
that there is diversity of opinion 
among modern astronomers as to 
the exact length of this period. 


(e). The height of the pyramid bears 
to the base, as nearly as canbe 
computed, the same ratio as the 
radius of a circle bears to the 
circumference. 


(f) Again, as nearly as can be cal- 
culated, there are as many inches 
in the height of the pyramid as 
there are thousand million inches 
in the distance from the earth to 


the sun. 
AN ANCIENT INDIAN KING. 


Mr. P. A. Malpas in an article on 
* The Wisdom of Apollonius " that he 
contributes to the June number of 
“The Theosophical Path” thus des- 
cribes the great Philosopher of 
Tyana’s meeting with the Indian King 
Phraotes ;— 


The king invited Apollonius to be his 
guest for three days, as the laws of the 
country did not allow strangers to remain 
longer than: that time in the city. The 
Greek philosopher was then conducted to 
the palace by the messengers and the 
interpretemsent by the king. 


No pomp.or pageantry was visible in 
the palace ; no. spearmen or life-guards. 
appeared ; there were merely a few do-- 
mestics, such as are usual in any goods 
house, and not more than three or four 
persons in waiting who had constants 
access to the king. Apollonius was more 
pleased with the simplicity that reig its 
throughout the palace than with allt 
proud magnificence of Babylon. ai 
judged the king to be a philosopher. | 

Through the. 
addressed the kin 
Yoel 01888 By 


interpreter, A P 0 
I am happy t 


y or 
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“And I,” replied the king, ** am equally 
happy that you think 80.7! 


“Ts the moderation I see. established 
everywhere the effect of the laws, or is it 
produced by yourself ?" asked the Greek. 


“Tho laws," said the king, ‘ prescribe 
moderation. But I carry my idea of it 
beyond the letter, and even the spirit of 
the laws. I am rich, and I want little. 
Whatever I possess more than is necessary 
for my own use, is considered as belonging 
to my friends." 


“ Happy are you," said Apollonius, “ in 
being possessed of such a treasure, and in 
preferring friends from whom are derived 
so many blessings, to gold and silver." 


“But it is my enemies," replied the 
king “on waom I bestow my. riches. By 
their means I keop the neighbouring bar- 
barians in subjection. Formerly these 
used to infest my kingdom, but now, 
instead of making raids on my territories, 
they keep others from doing so.” 


Apollonius asked, with reference to the 
great Indian King conquered. by Alexand- 
er nearly four hundred years before, if 
‘Porus was accustomed to send. them 
presents. 


५ Porus loved war, but. I love peace," 
was the kings's answer. 


So delighted was Apollonivs with this 
reply that when in later times he rebuked 
one Euphrates for not behaving like a 
true philosopher, he said, “ Lot us re- 
verence P hraot es." Rar 9860९ 


A provincial governor was desirous to: 


crown Phraotes with a rich diadem in 
token of his great obligations towards his 
bene ot The king refused. * Even if 


I admired such things, I would cast it: 


Cai 


a ot a 
PT guest and a’ forgetfulness of 


rom. me in the preseuce of Apollonius," 
he ssid. - “To wear ornamonts to which I 


ccustomed would show an igno-: 


T; tT : 
lua to: 86 i. | jí 1650 160i 
due to myself suu Kangri University Haridwar Coll 
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As to diet, the king informed Apollonius’ 
that he drank no more wine than he used. 
in his libations to the sun. Satisfied with ' 
the exercise alone, he gave all the game he ~ 
killed in hunting to his friends, and was 
himself well content with vegetables, the - 
pith and fruit of the palm-tree, and the 
produce of a well-watered, garden. In 
addition, he had many dishes from trees — 
he cultivated with his own hands. Fe 


Never forgetful of his duty in prepar- 
ing Damis for a life of true philosophy, 
Apollonius cast many a glance at Damis - 
while the king spoke, showing his plea- / 
sure at the recital of such moderation of 
life in eating and drinking, and doubtless 
hoping that his disciple would appreciate 
the indirect. lesson in the ‘ science of life,’ 
which is true philosophy. 


After settling’ everything relative to the 
journey to the ‘Brachmanes’ (Buddhist 
philosophérs and adopts), seeing the 
Babylonian guide well looked enr and 
the guide from the Governor of the Indus 
on his homeward way, the king, taking | 
Apollonius by the hand, told the inter- 
preter he might depart. Then in Greek 
he asked Apollonius, ** Will you make me ' 
your guost?" 

‘Why did you not speak £o me in Greek 
at first,” asked Apollonius, in some as~ 
tonishment, pee eee 


« Because I might have appeared too | 
presuming, either from nob knowing | 
myself, or from nof remembering that it 
has pleased fortune to make mea non- 
Greok. , Bub now, overcome by the love - 
have for you and the pleasure you see! ito, — 
take in my company, I can no b. a 
conceal. myself... I will give you pour 
proofs of my acquaintance with the eek 
tongue" i ux sud D 

6 Then why do you not invite me to be, 
your guest, yather than: ask me to make : 
you mine?" क odf Tur 2५३७ 

* Becauso I regafd you as my, Superior 
in virtue ; for of all gifts io pen 
possess. dim aedem the brightest,” 


lefi n 


ae 
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When he had said this, the king took 
Apollonius and his companions to his own 
bath. This was a garden, about five 
hundred feet long, in the middle of which 
was a tank fed by cool and refreshing 
streams. Running paths were on both 
sides of the pool, and here the king often 
exercised with discus and javelin after the 
Greek fashion. “A young man of twenty- 
seven years, he was of a sound and robust 


constitution, much given to physical 
exercise. Afterwards he would plunge 


into the bath and amuse himself with 
swimming. After the bath they went to 
the royal banquet, crowned with flowers, 
as was the custom whenever the Indians 
were invited to the feast in the king’s 
palace. 


The manner of dining is described: 
the king reclining with not more than 
five of his relatives in his company, and 
the rest of the party seated round the 
central large table, to which they go and 
help themselyes as they need. Jugglers 
amuse them, such as the boy who leaps 
from a height at the moment that a very 
sharp javelin is thrown upward from 
below. So well calculated is the aim and 
the leap that he only misses falling on 
the point by a somersault which appears 
to keep him suspended in the air, for a 
moment almost touching the point of the 
spear. Then there was the man who 
$ would hit a hair with the sling, so accurate 
was his aim. . Also the acrobat who would 
outline his son with javelins as he stood 
stiffly against a board, without wounding 
him. "T 


a 


Damis and his companions were -vastly 
taken with the skill of the acrobats, but 
Apollonius. who had a seat among the 
king’s relatives at his own table, took 
little notice of these circus tricks. He 
asked the king how he had learnt the 
Greek language and philosophy, as he 


supposed there would not be any teachers. 


in that part of the world. 
"The king smiled at the philosopher’s 


they ere 
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ancestors used to ask every arrival by sea 
if ho were a pirate, so common was the 
practice of that great crime. 


ovr ५४०००५0. | 


“T know with you Greeks the profession 
of philosophy is considered a kind of 
piracy,” said the king. “I am informed 
that there is mone like yourself, though 
there are many who, like common robbers 
put on the dress of a. philosopher, and 
strut about in loose flowing garments 
which belong to other men. And as pirates, 
with the sword of justice hanging over 
them, give way to all manner of excess, so 
do these self-appointed philosophers in- 
dulge in wine and love, and dress in the 
most effeminate way. : The cause is in the 
laws, which punish adulteration of the 
current coin with death, and suitably 
punish the crime of substituting a spuri- 
ous child ; but if the same man imposes 
on the world a false philosophy, or adul- 
terates it, no law restrains him, and there 
is no magistrate appointed to take cog. 
nisance of it. 


Evidently King Phraotes knew more 
about Greece and about Apollonius in 
Greece than might be expected of any 
ordinary nan. His description of the J 
candidature for the philosophical life | 
in India is in vast contrast to the state of 
affairs he speaks of in Greece, yet he had, 
with a twinkle in his eye called himself 8 
‘barbarian’. This is what he says :— 


«“ With us there are but few who make 
philosophy their study ; and they who do, 
are tried and examined in the. following 
manner. A young man, when: he has 
reached his eighteenth year. (which, . 
suppose with you, is the age of 
puberty) must go beyond the river | 
Hyphasis, and see those men to whom - 
you are going. When he comes into their . 
presence, he must make a public sor 
tion of studying philosophy ; and they 
have it in their power, if they think — 
proper, to refuse admitting him to thei; 
society, if he does not come pure. na 
is meant by his coming pure is ‘ that the 
be no blemish on either his father's. 
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forefathərs, even to the third generation ; 
that none of his ancestors be found to 
have been unjust, or incontinent, or 
usurers, And when no stigma or mark 
of reproach is discovered, the  youth's 
character is then examined into, and 
inquiry made whether he has a good 
memory ; whether his modesty is natural 
or assumed; whether he is fond of wine 
and good living ; whether he is given to 


vain boasting, to idle merriment, to 
passion or evil speaking; and lastly, 


whether he be obedient to his father, and 
mother, and teachers; and above all, 
whether he makes a proper use of his 
beauty. What information concerns his 
parents and ancestors is collected from 
living testimony, and registered tablets, 
which are hung up for public inspection. 
Whenever an Indian dies, the magistrate 
appointed by the laws goes to the house 
of the deceased and writes down : an 
account of his life and actions. Jf the 
magistrate so appointed is discovered to 
have acted with duplicity, or suffered 
Jhimself to have been imposed on, he is 
jpunished and for ever after ‘prohibited 
ffrom holding any office, as one who has 
{falsified the life of a man. Suck informa- 
ition as relates to the candidates them- 
tselves individually is acquired by a minute 
linyestigation of their looks. We know 
tthat much of the human disposition is 
Nearnt from the eyes, and much from 
‘examining the eyebrows and cheeks; all 
‘which things being well considered, wise 
‘men, and sucn as are deep rea in nature, 
85808 the temper and disposition of men 
jjust as they see objects in a mirror. In 
ithis country philosophy is esteemed of 
isch high price, and so honored by the 
‘Indians, that it is very necessary to have 
tall examined who approach her. In what 
Imanner the teachers are to act, and the 
PR be examined, I think has been now 
iciently detailed." 


‘The story of Phraotes himself shows 
tthat hehad been a pupil of the philoso- 
10108, His grandfather was a Raja of 
promesa Hie T Same name, Phraotes. His father: 


90108 left an orphan at an early age and 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri 
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not used to official life, the kingdom was 
governed according to law by two of his 
relatives as regents. They were go 
despotic that they ‘vere murdered by the 
chicfs of the country, who seized the 
kingdom. The young king was sent by 
his frionds to the court of another Raja 
over the river Hyphasis, who had a large 
and rich kingdom. This Raja would have 
adopted the exiled king, but Phraotes’s 
father declined the honor. He requested 
that he might be allowed to study philo- 
sophy with the wise men. When the 
friendly Raja heard this, he attended the 
wise men in person and highly recom- 
mended the fugitive, Phraotes’s father, 
asa pupil. The physiognomie examina- 
tion proving satisfactory, as they found 
something remarkable in his looks, he 
spent seven years with the sages. Then 
the Raja, his friend, fell sick and sent for 
him, making him joint heir of the king- 
dom with his son, besides promising him 
his daughter in marriage. 


This arrangement was short-lived, for 
the new Raja loved to associate with 
fiatterers, and was addicted to wine and 
other vanities. So, asking only the Raja's 
consent. to his marriage with his sister, 
Phraotes’s father left him in sole ‘posses- 
sion of the kingdom and dwelt in: one of 
the seven villages left by the old Raja as a 
dowry for his daughter, near the dwelling 
of the sages. Of this marriage Phraotes 
was born, and his father taught him 
Greek. There was an object in this, since 
it was regarded as a useful accomplish- 
ment for a candidate for the life of 
philosophy. Phraotes was accepted by 
the sages as a pupil, a chela, at the early 
age of twelve years, being brought up by 
them as a son. Í i "e 

After seven years his parents died, and 
the sages, though he was only nineteen, 
sent him to his mother's seven villages 
to attend to his estate. B neis n 
been taken by his uncle the reigning Raja, 
and Phraotes had to live as best he an 
with only four domestics, and ew 
pittance coming from his. mother’ 
freedmen, १ AAR BF EN 
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Ono day, while he was reading a Greek 
play—the Heraclidae of Euripides, con- 
cerning the restoration of the sous of 
Hercules to their country—a messenger 
came from his father’s friends to say that 
if he passed the Hydraotes river without 
delay, there was hope he might regain the 
kingdom from the usurpers. Accepting 
the omen, Phraotes returned £o ‘his 
father's kingdom and found one of the 
usurpers dead, while the other was 
besieged in the palace, inactive and help- 
less. Though, as a pupil. of the sages, 
Phraotes begged for the wretched man’s 
life, he was unsuccessful in saving him. 


Apollonius heartily congratulates 
Phraotes on the omen given by the gods, 
and later declares in a discussion that the 
use of wine is antagonistic to any true 
oracles or visions, for which reason one 
oracle well known in Greece would not 
give any information except to those who 
had abstained at least for the day. 


Speaking. of  Alexander's invasion, 
Phraotes. declared that he had not ad- 
vanced against the mount of the sages, 
never having passed the Hyphasis. If he 
had it would have been useless, for ten 
thousand: Achilleses and thirty thousand 
Ajaxes could not have helped him tomas- 
ter the place. The sages make no war, 
but if attacked, drive offthe enemy with 
thunders and tempests, while they them- 
Selves remain under the protection of the 
gods, The Egyptian Hercules and 
Bacchus once attacked them but they 
remained ' absorbed in meditation until 
the actual-advance on the hill was made, 
as though they ware unaware of the 
attack and danger. Then, in a moment 
fiery whirlwinds and thunders from above 
fell on the heads of the attacking army 
and they fled, Hercules even leaving his 
golden shield behind in the flight. This, 
on account of its design and its origin, 
the philosophers kept among their sacred 
Br ‘easures. The shield represented: Her- 

os fixing the boundaries of the earth 
, iz and forming two, pillars of the. 
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ocean. These are the Apes’ hill in Africa 
and Gibralter of today. The symbolism 
is obvious. i 


A cnrious case was to be tried before. 
Phraotes, A man sold a field to another. 
The latter found in it a pot of gold. The 
first claimed the gold, as he had sold 
only the field. The second claimed that 
he had bought all that was in the field. 
The Raja would not descend to so cheap 
8 solution as dividing the money, bui 
decided to try the case. He asked what 
Apollonius would do. 


“Without a doubt the man who bought 
the field, ought to have the gold,” said 
Apollonius. “If the seller had deserved 
it of the gods, he would not have lost the 
field. If the buyer had not been a good 
man who deserved well of them they 
would not have given it to him. Examine 
their conduct and see if this is not correct 


Next day the men came to plead, and 
it was found that the seller was neglectful 
of the. sacrifices, while. the buyer was 
devout and a worshiper of the gods. He, 
went away satisfied that the gods had 
favoured kim when the case was given 170 
his favour. In this way Apollonius 
taught his principles. 


King Phraotes declared that as Apollon- 
ius had arrived in the afternoon, that day 
did not count, and he was invited to stay 
until the completion of the third complete 
day. “If op any account a law. should be 
dispensed with, it should be so in your 
case," said Phraotes when Apollonius _ 
expressed his delight. He insisted on 
supplying new camels in place of the 
worn-out Babylonian ones, sending the 
latter back to Babylon. He. provided a _ 
guide and a letter of introduction to 
Tarchas, the eldest of the Sages, requesting 
him to receive Apollonius as a man not 
inferior to himself, treating his followers 
as philosophers and his disciples. In 2 
tion, he ordered them gold ond pr E 
stones and linen garments. Apoloni 
declined the gold because Bardanes , 
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with sufficient, he accepted the linen and 
taking ‘one. stone in;his hand, remarked 
“O rare stone, how. fortunate have I been 
in finding you; not. without. the favour of 
the gods'!"=seeing as. I suppose some 
secret:virtue:in it—ingenuously. adds. the 
recorder Philostratus, छेड if he did. not 
perceive that: Apollonius was really referr- 
ing to Phraotes himselfin that symbolical 
way. A diamond. was ever regarded by 
the Indian philosophers as the symbol of 
a true’ philosopher ; some of their pupils 
have been noted for the ‘art of making 
diamonds.’ Afterall; is not the ‘philoso- 
pher’s stone’ the human heart made 
perfect ?. | 


Damis and his companions declined’ the 
gold,’ but took plentifully of the precious 
stones that they might dedicate them to 
the gods on their return to Greece. 


This is. the 
Iarchas 


letter of introduction to 
given by Phraotes : 


"King Phraotes to Irachas his master, 
. and to the wise men with him, health. 
"Apollonius, a man famed for wisdom 
thinks you have more knowledge than 
himself, and goes to be instructed in it. 
Send him away learned in all’ you know 
and beleive that nothing you teach him 
will be lost. His power of speaking is 
above that of mortals, and his memory 
good. Let him see the throne on which 
Isat,when your father Iarchas gave me 
my kingdom. Moreover his followers are 
deserving praise on account ot their res- 
pect for the man. ‘Farewell and be 
happy!” . 


We have quoted in extenso, because 
the account throws ‘side lights on 
ancient Indian life ahd etiquette. ' 
rÀ UNSEEN CONVERTS. 


- Bcience.is being utilized in. America 
for & number of ends. Among them is 
[oasis a erting people to Christianity: or 
“seeping. them in the fold ‘of Christ. 


urukul 


preach. ‘COI j ‘age tremendous message. : 
4 e preacher canc f EMT रयम Ni bre XS Md ५ 


to a congregation of 100,000 people by 
using the radio. Here are some in- 
teresting facts repeated by Mr, Kenneth 
Lloyd Williams in. an American 
Weekly. . Y: TIS > 


“In the garret-room of a house in 
the underworld quarter of Los Angeles 
a man sat motionless before a small 
table. He was’ past middle age, and 
his , face, seared by sin, was now stran- 
gely attentive. He was listening.. The 
curious instruments ‘on the table. before 
him had snatched from the ether and 
made audible the voice of .God’s minis- 
ter, ‘ Be ye reconciled to Gode = 


“The minutes sped past. As the silent 
man‘in that’ upper ‘room heard ‘the 
pleading voice, he pictured the ‘great 
church from which this radio sermon 
came. ., It had been years. Since he had 
attended church, and the smile on his 
face was. self-mocking. He wondered if 
the plea for reconciliation could include 
him. And then. came.: the: wcrds, 'À 
broken and 8 contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise.’ The decision was made, 
the sinner repented, and there was. joy 
in-the presénce. ofthe angels in heaven.” 


iij lo 


«Every Sunday, from the Bible Insti- 
tute in 1105' Angeles, the services of the 
Church of the Open Door are broad- 
cast by radio. As the. 
members. of the congregation. assemble 
in, the church auditorium. and listen to 
the music, of the great pipe organ, . or 
the harmony of the choir, and. hear 
the words of life that. fall from the 
lips of God’s. servant, they. know that 
a vast unseen audience shares with them 
the inspiration of that service. | 


“No one can ever know the fulness 
of the blessings that have come from 
these. radio services. With an. audience 


of over one hundred thousand, the word 


of Truth may well become a two-edged 
sword, striking here and there with its 


lection. Digitized by S3 Founda’ Re USA T 1 »-3 
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four thousand — 
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‘Hundreds have written to the offic- 

jals of the Bible Institute telling them 
how their messages have been used of 
God to s.ve souls. From across the 
continent at Pemberton, Now Jersey, 
comes the story of a local farmer, 
who chanced to hear a few words of 
Dr. Torrey’s Scripture lesson: ‘ This is 
my beloved Son; hear ye him’. For but 
a moment the voice was heard. A chance 
adjustment of the receiving instrument 
had made it audible, and like the ‘lost 
chord’ it died away, but not until the 
soul of the listener had been profoundly 
stirred. All that night the farmer wres- 
tled with his sin, and when the morn- 
ing sunlight flooded his room it seemed 
as nothing in comparison with: the 
great light of joy and understanding 
and peace which now shined in. his 
soul." 


© “Ab first’ considerable — ditficulty - was 
experienced in having the speakers 
realize that a vast unseen audience was 
harkening to’ their words. Now the 
radio audience plays an important part 
in every service. 
¿“Thore are four principal -factors 
which have contributed. to the success 
of the Bible Institute broadcasting pre- 
grams. 

‘First, the speakers are firm believers 

# in the Bible. ; 


church 


. “Second, since the entire 
Service given in the ^ auditorium ‘is 


collected by means of Acousticon micro- 
phones, the speaker has the inspiration 
of a visible audierce of four thousand 
people, instead of merely going into a 
studio and reading into a transmitter 
a prepared speech. 8 

* Third, the musical progratis are 
especially .fine. It is hoped that» very 
soon it will be possible to broadcast the 
music from the chimes on the roof ofthe 
Men's Hotel. | 33201 ro 


bsa rm the operating department is 


High efficient, angdcthe,gtabion, (4100० 


as one of the most progressive 10 


deionised by S W 4880, 


“CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


of radio broadcasting. Beginning! March 
1922, KJS ( the Bible Institute.) using a 
ten-watt equipment,’ was heard in: Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, East Springfield; Massa- 
chusetts, Henderson, Alabama, Portland, 
Oregon, and’ over ‘twenty-one hundred 
miles. at sea. This January à new set 
of over five-hundred-watts capacity was 
installed; with this equipment: communi- 


cation can be had with»: graduates of 
the Bible Institute who : are. engaged 


in Christian work in South cand: Central 
America, Mexico; Hawaii, Canada, and 
all parts of the United > States. i 

“It was Lord Macaulay’ who ‘said, 
‘The greatest inventions are those which 
abridge time and distance.’ May we 
take this discovery of radio communis 
cation, which annihilates time and distance, 
and increasingly use it in the Master's 
work." 


THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


Mr. K. G. Sivaswamy B. A. pays the 
following magnificent tribute to the 
work and worth of the Arya Sama) :— 

If Brahmoism tried to uplift the 
Indian Soviety by seceding, from it, and 
building a new and independent life of its 
own, the Arya Samaj. began the reform 
of the Hindu Society from within the fold. 
If was founded. by Swami. Dayananda 
Saraswati who deeply felt. that „Hinduism 
had deflected itself very much from i 
old moorings of the Vedic, period. Belie 
in ore Gol, and the infallibility of the 
Vedas are the main tenets of the Arya 
Samaj. The Samaj was founded in 1877 
in Lahore and from that time if has 
gathered to its fold the educated Hindis 
of the Punjab. It appealed mainly to 
the latter class because it eschewed cess. 
narrowness, championed the cause 0: the 
depressed classes and “embarked on E: 
campaign of social service. Ina Pto di 
where Hinduism | cannot hope to live 
except by : a militant aggressiveness 
on jts part to resist dui 

et 


of Islam, Arya, ,Samajists naturally 
30 0 agent 
‘expand Hinduism. ° 


£ =A 


O organise an 
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^ liis. im standardising national ideals 
७५.७ national system of education that the 
greatest, contributionof Arya: Samaj. lies. 
In 1885;:-the Anglo-Vedic. College . was 
founded in Lahore and the Gurukul,; -at 
Hardwar. The former combines the 
modern education for secular life with 
moral and religious instruction, the latter 
insists on the ancient method of Hindu 
education, residential life with the Guru, 
training ih'self-control, and a knowledge 
of ‘ancient’ sciences, combined -with the 
modern ‘ones.’ ‘Thea education of. the dë 
pressed classes as well as of women, the 


Samaj’ has been doing from its start. In 
the reclamation of criminal: tribés’ ‘and 
famine relief it has earned a ‘name. “Tts 


great value 18.60 be sought in rousing up ` 


the Indian consciousness to a senso of self- 
respect, and self-importance in the prog- 
ress of humanity. Its insistence on the 
idea that everyone can rise to Godhood by 
his own powers has evolved a self-confi- 


dence and & new awakening in ths Punjab: 


which have steeled the hearts of many an 
Indian ‘to'fight ‘against ‘oppression -and 
stand for, truth. Its strength lies in. uni- 


fying the Hindu Commuuity; its weakness, 


in its religious character in holding’ like 
other religions that the patent key to 
unlock the doors of heaven is in ifs hands 
alone. 


REVOLT IN 
CHURCH 


व The Presbyterian General Assembly 
‘of America’ has“ decided in favour of 
'orthddoxy: This’ "has “led” many 
‘eminent, churchmen to. raise. the 
standard of. revolt... The statement of 
IDr. Coffin. is remarkable. : We take 11 
iin full from“ the Onity :—- © ionii 


In the face of the action taken by a 


majority of the General Assembly, it is 
impossible for those of us who stand in 

dius of the Presbyterian ‘Church to 
ea a oi ws d 


" bas 


THE CHRISTIAN ` 


essential. doctrine 


silont, ‘aiid I feel that I'owe-it to’ 
my owh-congwepation and’ to ‘the Presi 
oytery to State plat&Pyowttutne परततात Copsi pasen tia Dointierpisatation of Christ’ 
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is taken which removes Dr., Fosdick from 
the pulpit of the First Church;on account 
of ,his interpretation of the Christian 
Gospel, I cannot honestly. be allowed to 
remain in. the- pulpit of ,the Madison 
Avenue; Church, for 1 share. fully his point 
of ‘view : di nods 


The majority of the Assémbly’ have 
afirmed a. deliverance: which sets forth 
five propositions as essential doctrines of 
the. Word of God none-of which is, in 
my judgment, an essential -doctrine in 
the form in which it is stated, and none 
of which do I personally accept and teach 
in. that form H nd tee 


5 04 J 


“I do not believe that the Scriptures 
claim be’ “ without ` error.” ‘ The 
Biblical writers ‘used the science, the 
historical information and methods; the 
moral standards and religious concepts’ 
of their time to express their experience 
of God. I-reyere the Bible as containing 
the record, of His progressive, Self-reve- 
lation, culminating in. Christ, and it is for 
me the Word of God in so far as if accords: 
with ,the. Word made flesh in Christ. 
Bub, its; science, history, ethics and theo-. 
logy are no more inerrant than those of 
other ancient documents 


I do not find that the Scriptures pro- 
elaim.the. virgin birth of Christ as an 
He is for me God 
manifest in human life ; but the virgin 
birthris a first-century way of CAE ng 
for His uniqueness. From’ the “point ‘of 
view of our, present historical knowledge 
if rests on very slight evidence, Christ 
is the revelation of the Father and the 
Savior of ‘mankind, however. He entered 
the? world, "and ito exalt one explanation: 
of thé incarbation, an explanation not) 
made gither'by’St. Paul or St John, as. 
an essential doctrine seems to me un- 
scriptural 


Personally I do not know Our Lor 
born, and I certainly refuse to teach t 
virgin birth as an essential doctri d any 


I donot find that the Scriptures teach 


i 


i 
|! 
| 
| 


It 
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death that he “satisfied tho’ divine 
justice. ” I gratefully acknowledge that 
He died for our sins and that His Cross 
is the unveiling of the redeeming love of 
God, but no single interpretation adequate- 
ly expresses its value, nor can be imposed 
upon the thought ofthe Church as the 
final explanation. 


I do not find that the Scriptures teach 
that it was the same body in which Jesus 
suffered in which He rose from the dead 
and ascended. The narratives indicate 
striking differences in the character of 
His presence with His disciples subse- 
quent to His death. I rejoice in ‘the assu- 
rance that death did not conquer Him, and 
that he lives in power with God in. the 
world today ; but I cannot teach as. essen- 


tial a physical and materialistic inter- 
pretation of His resurrection. 
I do not find that Jesus considered 


faith in His miracles essential; on the 
contrary, I find that He made light 
of such faith as compared with devotion 
to Himself and His cause. The accounts 
of his miracles must be judged in tho 
light of the scientific ideas of His day 


— “>>> 


 . EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


REFLECTIONS OF PAST LIFE. 
There. are several authenticated 
cases of recollections of past tife on 
record. .-The latest has been reported 
in the» Leader of Allahabad by. Rao 
Bahadur Shyam Sunder Lal C. I. E., 


We quote the Rao Bahadur ih ex- 


tenso :— ease 
;In connection with the enquiries which 

I have been for several years making in 
९४1. 04434 है TE 1 ti i: f ४ ns who 

cases of reincarnation of persons. 


have SO RUNS 
past lives which H$ve"dpfeuredesimethe 


brought back recollections of dE त क, = S 
p ross I have ‘recently come across & res remembers , his ; past: life, whose. 
| [js » * rs C < - 
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and by the methods of our ‘best historical 
investigation. ‘Faith ‘in them is certainly 
not an essential doctrine’ of the Word of 
God. Loyalty to Christ is the one essen- 
tial, and 11010 than that I'cannot teach. 


The issue has „been. joined. between 
those who believe in Christianity as life 
witha living God which must be inter: 
preted and reinterpreted by the advancing 
thought of man-kind, and. those who be- 
lieve that ib. has. been finally formulated 
in the thought of a by-gone age. If this 
latter point of view becomes. authoritative 
in the. Presbyterian ..; Church there. yill 
be no.room in. it for.the thinking men and 
women of our day and of to-morrow. 


Dearly asIlove the church of my 
fathers, I love truth and. human beings 
more. Icannot teach what the Assembly 
has set forth as essential. While I will 
not voluntarily withdraw from the Pres- 
byterian ministry, and leave, the Church 
to those who appear to me to, misconstrue 
its standards and repudiate its Protestant 
heritage, I wish to make my ‘own position 
plain, HE A | 


markable case of a male child in Bharatpur 
state, which. was ‘brought, tomy notice 
by his Highness the Maharaja of Bharat- 
pur. The case has been investigated under 
his Highness's orders at my, request and 
I enclose an account of it as received from 
his Higliness's private secretary? The onse 
18 a remarkable one of its kind and I shall 
be obliged if you will giverit in your paper | 
in a suitable form.’ : 


1 ihia 


mau son of Khairti Brahman of Salem 
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was brought £o my notico by his Highness 
the Maharaja of Bharatpur in August 19 
on my visit to Bharatpur 


The boy was examined at his own house 
in March, 1923, by the naib tohsildar and 
made the following statements : — 


1. In my past life I, was 'Harbux 
Brahman of village Hatyori in Bharatpur 


2. I.had two sons, Ghure and Sham Lal 
sand two daughters, Kokila and, Bholi, who 
were married respectively to. Ramhet of 
Kherli and Gokal of Navar., I had taken 
some money as consideration for the 
marriage of the formar of the’ bwo girls 
bub had given away in marriage the latter 
without any consideration 


3. I had a pukka dwelling house 
(Haveli) at. Hatyori. 
4 There was Swarupa  Jat’s house 
adjoining mine 

5, Swarupa Jat had a soi and a 


diaughter 


6, | There was a raised pathway paved 
with stones 


7. There was a pukka tank and in it 
.here'stood a pukka house and over the 
jamk there was. 8. Chhatri (domed ceno 
taaph) i 


8. There were two houses (in the tauk) 
ome on the top of the other. . ə 


'9. Iu: Hatyori: there 
waiter: wvells as follows :— 


were drinking 


ID. Panhatiwala which had two Pipil 
57698. ....८ 


D Kankarwal which had plum (ber) 


(8) '"Mooliawala which had: mango trees 


10, Ihad a Gujar of village Bhore as 
ny Yajman 


ff rss non NNR . Thefe 1878१ inseription in a fortress 


hich there’ is & SCAP Giu! Kangri University Haridwar Collect Bhika 
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519, In the ‘famine year of- Sambat 
1934 I was'in my Village Hatyori” nd 
1 had a pair of bullocks’ with which I usi 

to cultivate my flelds धू 


13. Idied in my father’s life-time in a 
bungalow outside my village. | 

14. After my death I lived inthe spiri- 
tual (God's) world 1868 


15. God had mousiaehe:and beard. |... 


16. . God told me’ to-go to Salempur 
(my present place of birth). sayi a 


17.. My.wife's name was. Gunjo (which 
means bald headed) MTT 


18. My father’s name was Munde. | 


19... My maternal uncle: was in Bargas 
wan. नीळती (40१ 


: 90. My father-in-law was in Burhwari, 


^91. Moola Jat once fell into: my well 
when I managed to save his life and 
brought him out alive 


Note—The  tehsildar remarks that 
while being examined the boy at times 
smiled and indulged in Childish talk, ^ ' 


ino 


Verification of Account bine 
On receiving the above statement from 
the private secretary to his Highness the 
Maharaja of Bharatpur, I asked him to 
kindly get the statements verified on the 
spot.. The boy was ab my suggestion taken 
over to, village Hatyori by the a 
tehsildar of Weir on the 28rd April, 19 


The naib’ ' tehsildat’s ‘report is ‘ag 
follows :— > : d ef bus» eH 9 
dei 87 (Seen 


Under instructions ‘from the private 
secretary and Palace Member, I took the 
child (Prabhu) in the bullóck. carriage to 
Hatyori. I .arxiyed there; ied 
halted .a5$. a little distance from : 
village and asked the ch 


Puxka took wan, Hag pli i Pii 


—— 
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point out the exact position of it, nor did 
he offer to walk. over toit. It was dark 
We accordingly drove to the village and 
passed the night 


Next day early in the morning I collect- 
ed the following leading inhabitants of 
the village :— 

(1) Dharam. Singh Faujdar, 
years 

(2) Faujdar Azmat Singh, lambardar of 
the village, aged 50 years 


aged 60 


(3) Faujdar Ram Singh, aged 72 years. 
(4 Harkanth Brahman, aged 40 years. 


“<The child- was: then examined in. the 
presence of the above mentioned elders of 
the village : 


1. Hesaid his name was Harbux and 
his father's name was Munde. This was 
verified 


2. Then he said he had three brothers 


(1 Gilla who was living when he 
(Harbux) died र # 

2. Chunni who predeceased him. 

(3) Name not remembered. 

On enquiry .from the villagers. it 
was, however, found that Har. Bux had 
only one brother, Sheobux, but Chunni 
and Gilla were his. first cousins (sons of 
his uncle Bhola) and of these, Chunni, had 
predeceased Harbux, as alleged 

3. He said he had two sons, Sham Lal 
(who predeceased him) and Ghure and 
two daughters Bholi and Kokila, which 
was found to be true. He repeated his 
previous statement about the marriages of 
these girls, and these statements were 
found to be true in every detail 

4. He said he had a Pucca house 
(Haveli) in Hatyori and Sarupa Jat who 
ved next: to ‘his’ house had a son and a 
daughter and that there was a raised path- 
way paved with stones. i 
+ WNote.—All tkese details were: verified 
and found to be correct. The Haveli is 
ruins and the pathway ‘is a raised 


28418 
tt | village is situated 
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5. : The Kankarwala well has boen dry 
and in disuse for a long time. It was so 
even in Harbux's life time. It was found 
on enquiry that formerly there were plum 
trees on it but there. are none now, there 
is now a pipal tree there; 55:7 dcut 4 


On the Jhasroyawala well there is à 
mango and a pipal tres as alleged. On 
the Panhariwala well there are pipal trees 
There are no trees on the Khera Kuan well 


All these details have been found to 
be quite correct 

6. Har Bux's statement that he died in 
his father's lifetime and in his thatched 
bungalow outside the village . was found to 
be incorrect as the naib tahsildar's local 
enquiry showed that he (Harbux) had died 
at his house in íhe village aud after his 
father’s:death 


7. The exact year of Harbux's previous 
birth could not be ascertained. It is said 
that he died 55 years old in Sambat 1902 
which would point to his having been 
born in his previous life, in Sambat 1907 
or 1908 


8. His statement about his haying a 
pair of bü!lócks and cultivating his fields 
inthe famine year of -Sambat 1934 has 
been found to be quite correct 


9.- Har ‘Bux stated that. his; maternal 
uncle belonged to village Bugaon 
Tehsil Hindaun of Jaipur and this was 
verified by the villagers 


10. Hisstatement about his maternal 
grand-father’s residence and that about 
his father-in-law were: also verified. He 
could not, however, ‘remember the’ names. 
of members of those families. . 

11. Ho said he had himself nicknamed 
his wife as Ganjp. It was found ‘on 
enquiry. that her. real name was Gaura, 
but she was nicknamed Ganjo as she was 
slightly bald-headed. 

19. His statement’ that Mools Jat fell. 
into a well and was rescued by him could 
not be verified as nobody has any reco ah 
tion of it 


His statement. about a big tan 
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is a big tank-and there is a-house of three 
storeys, two of which are under water. 
Ho was, shown the tank and he recognised 
it as the one-he had referred to. 

4. His,;; statement that .he was. & 
purohit of village Bhond-Gaun, was found 
to he correct. His son Ghure is even now 
& Pujari (priest) in the temple in that 
place. ^ 

15, In his examination about “the 
{fortress at Hatyori he added that there 
Was an inscription? and a serpent in it. 
"This was found:to be a general belief in 
tthe village: and Harbux 'seoms to have 
melied on what he had heard in his life- 
ttime. 


~ 10. Regarding his post mortem exis- 
ttence, in his examination, he said that he, 
Was not aware of it nor did he repeat his 
sstatement that God had a beard and 
moustache. Hesaid that he himself had 
PIOS beard which has been found to be 
Tue. , i 


. 17. In connection with the story of 
the serpent, he-added that he once caine 
across the serpent in the jungle when ‘he 
hypnotised it and then struck it dead 
against the trunk of a Gular treé.. There 
15, however, no corroboration of the story. 


. 18. He was then asked to himself find 
out his way to his old house. He accord- 
ingly advanced four or five paces but then. 
malted and hesitated. I then took him by 
his hand and we, proceeded. He then 
turned to another street ary, after a 
liittle hesitation, from that point himself 
took the right way to his house and held 
Mis son Ghure by his.- finger. The way 
Was à 1078 and circuitous one but the 
Child managed to reach his house. There 
Were. houses in vuing On reaching the 
siite of the porch of his house he was in 
81108 suspense and ‘could not exactly re: 
coognise his house from amongst the ruins 
९79०0४ of houses. iE 
FEDS NTO oh pri , 7 (Tf i 
, The tehsildar remarks that the child 
wrould not have been able to trace his 
p hé were all'alone and that he has 
ly a dim recollection of his house. १) 
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18. "The child did not recognise any of 
the: persons from amongst the Hatyori 
people whom he had seen in his past life 
nor could he remember tho. names! of 
others, excepting those which he:had al-. 
ready given. " ebed aosendde 

In conclusion, the naib tehsildar re- 
marks that in' his opinion the child has” 
not been tutored by anybody and that his - 
s genuine case of remembrance of: past 

116. $ 1 

Comments upon this are superfluous: 
Such instances are to be met with not 
only in India; but also in the West. 
We would refer the reader for further 
particulars on this point to Walker's 
* Re-incarnation.” adem und 

THE PROBLEM OF RE-INCAR: | 

“NATION. t^ SONS 

Flamarion. the great scientist and 
astronomer of France, is the last Euro- 
pean.thinker to be attracted by ancient 
Indian Philosophy. Following in the 
footsteps of Shelly Hume, 0 
Tennyson, Huxley and. McTaggart, 
Flamarion has also come to think that 
perhaps the Hypothesis of Reincarna- 
tion affords the best solution of most 
difiiculties, In a striking address wi itten 
by him for the Psychic Research 
Society he made the following. observa- 
tions :— yes 


of a plurality of worlds. ma 

dis the earth and in thé other Soul; 18 

probable, but not yet demonstrated, and the 
mo 1008 the case as regards pre-ewistences 


रणी को कवक” 
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They might have existed before they were spread its propaganda among Hindu 
पन just as they would exist after- perverts to Christianity, Wow shiek | 
caras. 1 1 t RAR, C Ld tian C a h ; 
“There were certain indications = which UM can The | 1 a ‘hore 
lead them to admit the idea that.a fluidic 9 caile e enemy o oth Islam and 
ethereal body might detach itself from the Hinduism because it drais its converts 
material body and remain in existence for from both the Hindus and the Muslims, 
a certain timo, an. invisible body which But can any sane max not blinded by 
- became perceptible under certain condi- theological bias, cite open and honest 
tions. After, all, what was life? What propaganda prompted by sincere 


yas Beit : religious zeal as evidence of enmity 
The Italics are ours. towards those among . whom the 
THE UNITED PROVINCES CEN- mission is spread. Desire: for pro- 
SUS & THE ARYA SAMAJ, paganda is evidence ‘of: burning love, 


= {he United Provinces'Census Report fOr the propagandist: has to undergo 
recently published reveals some interes. Physica! and mental suffering and his 
ting facts. The Report states that work involves - self-sacrifice and self- 
the Hindus: have decreased during the denial of a very high order. Tt is dis 


decade 347 per 10,000 or just under graceful that a responsible Government 
3.5 per cent., as compared to a de- Official should be so narrow-minded 


crease of only 1.3 per cent., in the and so much under the influence of 
previous decude "adir ABO aye fanatical evangelising real n indulge 
now only three quarters of a million à such foolish remarks. Mr. Edye would 
greater than they were in 1881. The not openly admit that Christian Mis: 
Mohamadens have decreased by 261 per ९700817108 have been beaten in the open 
10,000. or 2°6 per cent. There has, field by Aryan Updeshaks and, therefore; 
thus been à creater decrease among thie indulges in a little bit of ‘special plead: 
| Id thàn ainong the Muslims. E ing and has the hardihood and effrontery 
p» Mr Edye, the bureaucratic writer © charging the ee wi pr 
of the report thinks, however, that the made EC A 0 d a Wu V HM 
decrease of the Hindu population is not ह bor usw oe aaa 
due to physical or economic causes but 2 E i BAD 
to losses by conversion to Christianity challenger the bafiled and chee unda 
or being classed as Aryas. The Aryas Christian. Zealot to prove it.» Thet 
have increased from 131,638 to 2,05,510 18 otherwise. It is the Census returns 
or 56 per cent, while the Christians oe that ex Sot Md 
have increased from 179,694 to.203,119 Hinda ; Eush Fok da ny Ao 
or by 13 per cent., only... This fact.has places refused to c in | e indus 
disturbed thé mental equipoise of the community separate ur Wc 
Census Officer who as such is e&pected Ion fear yeh theo is RE 
to maintain an attitude of religious दशक an a rte r : Re |; 
ieutrality. He falls. foul.of the Arya dus. It is fur jer true that a 2 
nenitality.. sO En “°. the same motive of pseudo-communal 
pomaj And calls ib ees GEE ensipy, ९४ love thousands of Aryas sum gott em: | 
Christianity. If the Arya RETR) ier selves classed.as, Hindus... The Census | 
Raabe TE 630003 Rs ct BARRE lake, all SA note of. these f 
Christianity me ' u nt I z ection. a 
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known to the public at large. What a 
pity that even important state docu- 
ments are not free from communal bias 
in this, country of special privileges and 
separate comunal immunities and elec- 
torates. It is satisfactory to note that 
conversions to Islam have been “ neg- 
ligible ? in the United Provinces. 
INDEBTEDNESS OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY 'TO BUDDHISM. 
The following from an article on the 
above-subject by Professor Dhirendra 
Nath: Chowdhury; M. ʻA., printed. in 
the current number of the “ Modern 


Review" will, doubtless. interest stu- 


dents of comparative religion. 
— The New Testament was constructed on 
- tho dramatisation of what are generally 
known as the Old Testament prophecies. 
So that the good old Father Origen, when 
controverting the anti-Christian Jew 
Celsus gave it out in so many words that 
. he was more concerned with the Scriptures 
than with history. And the Hebrew 
scriptures alone do not suffice. Not only 
ideas but the. very tects ot Buddhist 
scriptures have been incorporated in the 
Gospels and the Evengelist did not make 
a secret of it. Two such passages, the 
credit of the discovery of which is due to 
Mr. Edmunds are here discussed. The 
following is found in John VII 38. “He 
that b lieveth on me, as the Scripture 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow the 
‘Tivers of loving water. And about 
‘Tathagata we read. “From his lower 
body proceeds a torrent of water." i 
The scholars have been struck by the 
‘similarity. For us he. force has been 
llost in’ ‘translation. But the almost 


Werbal agreement has left a message of. 


lits own. We: find in the gospel, “ as the 
Seripture hath said." What Scripture? 
Such a scholar as Dean Alford in utter 
despair remarks: We look in vain for 
such aitext'in the Old Testament.” (The 


AS ee DRIN Gear Sepe. The Buddhist ‘Scripture . 


must haye been well known at the time, 
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Tbe striking resemblance: indicates that» 
much. í j sbbn ij MEET 
The other verse also is equally telling. 
“The multitudo therefore answered him. - 
We have heard out of the law (Scripture) 
that the Christ abideth for ever" [for the 
acn-kalpa]. John XII 34. The Budd-" 
hist text is: “If he so should wish, _ 
thé Tathagata could remain [on earth] 
for the aeon or rest of the con." ‘The 
only comment to be made is that “Old 
Testament here also does not help us out | 
of “the law." The plea of the com- | 
munity of oriental ideas does not mend 
matters, as both the passages have got - 
a secret meaning. From the reference 
to Law and Scripture therinference is 
irresistible that.the passages existed at 
that age available to the evangelists in : 
some sacred literature. Even the multi-:- 
tude were familiar with one of them. 
What literature? that’ is the question. - 
“The only known source of the two 
quoted texts," concludes Mr. Edmunds, 
“ig the Buddhist Canon, which’ in the 
first Christian century was, the most wide- 
spread of all Sacred Codes" — ^. ‘| 

The gospels taught that man was 
defiled not. by what he ate but what came 
out of his heart, and the things that 
defile are “thoughts; murders, adulberies, ' 
fornications, thefts, false. witness, rall- . 
ings." Math XV 19. In the Sutta- 
Nipata six verses describe how a bad mind — 
and wicked deeds defile a man. exactly in — 
the same way, of which the first verse | 
(S. N. 241 V. Fausboll's translation) is: . 
‘ Destroying living beings, killing, cutting, ५. 
binding, stealing, speaking falsehood, . 
fraud and, deception, worthless reading, | 
intercourse with another’s wife, these 
defile and not the eating of flesh. Ido 
not know whether this can be seb down 
as mere coincidence. D 


One text more and I have done. Hh 


xi] 


parable ofthe laid up treasure dealt with 
in Matt VI, 1920, corresponds to the - 


stored portion (midhi) im the Khuddaka - 
Patha, VIII. But the ‘treasures im - 


heaven" of the Bible easily lends itself» 


to an other-worldly- interpretation jg 7: 
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consonance with ever recurrent biblical 
passages. The Buddha is clear in demar- 
cating between the temporal and spiritual 
treasures—the one kind is easily destroyed 
but the other. acquired by disciplining 
the character stands a man in good stead 
for ever. The whole thing has been des- 
= cribed in sixteen beautiful verses, one or 
two padas of which I cannot resist the 
"temptation to quote in original Pali. 
About the earthly treasures the Buddha 
says’. ‘Naga va apanamenti’ or 'Yakkha 
va pi naranti nam’, their very nature is 
“Sabbam . etam - vinassati’ The. other 
treasure is to be acquired both by men 
and women :— 


* Yassa danena silena Samyamena danena 
cha. Quite opposite is its nature. = Its cha- 
racteristicis‘ achoraharano nidhi’ (thieves 
| can not steal) or “or eso nidhi sunihito 

ajoyyo (cannot be snatched away,) 

“aungamiko’ (follows: the possessor 
wherever he goes). And ‘esa devamanus- 
sanam Sabbakamodado' or ‘ Sabbam 
, eteno labbhat.’ 

: MAHATMA GANDHI AND 

» WORLD-EVENTS. 

| Says T'he Unity of America :— 

| Interesting testimony comes to us of 
‘the influence of Gandhi and his Non- 
Co-operation movement upon the Present 
German situation. 'lhusthe Frankfurter- 
Zeitung, in a recent issue, exhorting the 
Germans to sustain the Berlin policy of 
passive resistance, calls attention to 
events in India, styles Gandhi’ ‘a second 
Christ,” ‘and states that the great success 
achieved by the Indians under tho 
Mahatmsa's leadership, can be duplicated 
by the German people in their struggle 
against France. Here is à real connection 
between two movements of “ non-violent 
coercion,’ as we are learning these days 
to call non-resistance, which is of the 
greatest significance “and ^ importance. 
The spirit of the imprisoned Gandhi is 
not merely. walking abroad in his own 
country, stirring the people to. revolt and 
organi ganizing them to vd and coürage 
in their long-susta 


Christian Century rightly Says 


vision, of no appreciation cone limi- 
तण प्रा Horr chletionszerdss obnddm perfect ` comprehen 
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liberty, but it moves abroad, o’er seas and 
continents and does its work on a distant 
soil and among an alien people. It is a 
marvellous exhibition of the’ essential 
omnipotence’ of the spirit, dnd of the 
corresponding . futility of swords and 
chains ‘and . prison-cells. - Furthermore, 
in the light of this occurrence, it . becomes 
manifest that what Gandhi may or may 
not accomplish in his country during the 
period of -his own life-time, is of small 
consequence as compared with other and 
deeper things. What Gandhi is doing is 
teaching the world a method, adapted on 
a vast scale to the’ exigencies of modern 
society, for securing the liberation. of 
peoples from political. .and . military 
oppression. Jf men ४४111 but: heed it, as. 
they seem to be doing in Germany, 
Gandhi will be remembered as the 
greatest liberator of all time. 


And yet there are “leaders” in 
India who ridicule the Mahatmas 
methods. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Some half-educated pseudo-intellec-- 
tuals have always proclaimed from the 
house-tops that Religion and Science are 
mutually opposed. Most of the leading 
scientists of the world, however, are 
and have been deyout theists. Those 
who confound Christianity with re- 
ligion and this or. that theory of 
scientist-philesophers with science are 
apt to fall into this error and to echo 
this cry. 

Dr. Robert Millikin, a. noted | 
American scientist, who was professor 
of Physics at the uniyersity of Chicago 
and who bears the distinction of being - 
the first to succeed in a M M 
electron, writing on the subject in Lt (C 
“Science is just as often misrepre: - 
sented as is religion by men of little - 


k 


E. l1 | || 
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sion of the real role which it plays in 

human lite—by. men who love sight 
of all spiritual values and therefore 
exert an influence upon youth which 
is unsettling, irreligious, and essentially 
immoral. 


He quotes the views of 
eminent scientists on religion. 
- quotes Lord Kelvin as saying :— - 

“Jf you think strongly enough you will 
be forced by science to the belief in God, 
which is the foundation of all religion. 
You. will find it not antagonistic, but 
helpful, to religion." 


some 
He 


The great French scientist Pasteur 
was, according to his biographer, “a 
deeply religious man.’ Of course. no 
-scientist can remain wedded to. chur- 
ohianity. Says Dr. Millikan :— 

"Once get this point of view and you 
wil never think of. asking whether 
Genesis is. 60 be taken as a modern text- 
book of science." 


To Dr. Millikan it seems 


“as obvious as breathing that every 
man who is sufficiently in .his senses 
to recognise his, own 
prehend the problem of existence, to 
understand whence he himself came and 
whither he is going, must in the very 
~ admission of that ignorance and. finiteness 
-recognise the existence of,a Something, 
& Power, a Being in whom and because 
of whom he himself ‘lives. and moves 
and has hig being." 


- BAKRID AND COW KILLING. 


Not many yeats ago, Delhi was the 
scene of enthusiastic demonstrations 
and public promises on the part of the 
- Muhammadan. community in behalf of 
cow protection. But the event. has 
given the lie to all pious wishes and 
intentions.: The number of cows killed 
on the Bakrid day this year in Delhi, 


. H 


country ? 


inability to com- 
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E 
for instance, is reported to be 148 as 
against 110 last year. And there is no 
reason to, suppose that Delhi is an 
exception to the rule. . The fact is 
lamentable in as much as it is an indi- 
cation of increasing tension between 
Hindus and Muhammadans 86 a junc- 
ture when union and mutual good will 
is most in request. What is the .ex- 
planation of this untoward phenome- 
non? In all probability, the Shudhi 
movement is responsible for it. Unable 
to stem the tide of conversion some of 
the Muhammadans have perhaps 
thought of wreaking their vengeance 
upon the Hindus by killing the innocent 
animals held in reverence by the latter. 
But can it, with propriety, be called a 
retaliatory measure ? Is it the Hindus 
alone that, would suffer by the diminu- 
tion in the number of cows in the 
The staple food of the 
country is not meat. Millions of the 
inhabitants totally abstain from meat. 
The rest including an overwhelming 
majority of Muhammadans take meat 
as an occasional delicacy, a luxury 
meant for festival days. Milk, cereals 
and vegetables constitute the mainstay 
of the people. And the supply of all 
these goods is intimately bound up with | 
the number of cows in the country. 
Economically, India is not very well 
off at present. Poverty is undermining 
the virility and vigour of the people. 


-Milk and its derivative products which 


used to be the most nutritive part of 
diet, are becoming more and more 


scarce. For the first time dn the 


-history of India, we observe the 


phenomenon of the wheat supply of the 

country sometimes falling’ short of the 

needs of the people. Cow-killing under 

circumstances’ like these is a suicida] 

act, and if resorted to by MU protesi 
y A 


ET 
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against the Shudhi movement, is like 
falling into fire to avoid the frying pan. 
Cow protection is among the most vital 
economic problems of the country at 
present. And paradoxical though it 
"may sound, the Shudhi movement 
seems to be an effectual solution of the 
problem. Aithough its immediate 
effect may be unfavourable, yet it 
‘ultimately can not fail to bring about 
‘an abatement of the evil of cow-kill- 
ing. Appeals and negotiations were 
tried in the past but produced no per- 
manent results. But a change of 
opinion through Shudhi will probably 
accomplish what entreaties could not. 
‘The promoters.of the cause of Shudhi 
‘should not, therefore, be daunted by 
teuporary manifestations and. should 
continue their work with unabated 
vigour. For by so doing they would 
be rendering a valuable service to the 
‘country and to those Muhammadans 
"who are for killing cows although their 
Scriptures do not at least absolutely 
i enjoin the practice. 

B HINDU-MUSLIM QUARRELS. 


. Hindu Muslim dissensions are among 
the most lamentable features of the 
times. The recent Meerut and Ajmere 
‘disturbances are fresh incidents in the 
dark, chapter of events. Mutual dis- 
gensions, animosities and discords of the 
kind are fatal to national solidarity. 
And solidarity and unity is what. India 
wants most today. Union is strength, 
says the.old proverb, United we stand, 
divided we fall. Unless there is geriuine 
sympathy and enduring friendship be- 
a een Hindus and | Muhammadans 
India can not take her deserved place 
i ; the nations of the world. But 
9 lasting friendship 


there. can be, ep 180 vtt get Collada Oized by sen cone E community 


between parties ० 


COW KILLING. 


Friendship to be stable must be based 
upon the self-interest of the parties, 
upon mutual fear as well as upon mu- 
tual regard. "The deplorable chapter of 
incidents beginning with the Moplah. 
tragedy has made it painfully evident 
that the Hindu ‘community © lacks 
strength and cohesion. If the Hindus 
do not want to tread the road to extinc- 
tion, if they would . avoid rushing head- 
long to perdition, if they are: to live and 
thrive, they must give up the ways 
that have for centuries been sapping 


their strength and vitality. They 
should give up idolatory. They should 


totally supress the pernicious custom of 
early marriage. They should revive 
the ancient institution of Brahma: 
charya. ‘They should discountenance: 
indiscriminate procreation. . They 
should frown sternly upon the practice 
of selling brides and bridegrooms. They 
should improve their diet at the cost 
of ornaments and rich dress. They 
should be able to assimilate Non-Hindus 
through conversion. Swami Dayanand 
the greatest reformer of the 19th | 
Century inculcated all this and a great. 
deal besides. He held up ‘before the 
people the ideal of genuine ancient 
Hinduism.: And it is a happy augury for 
-the times that the Hindus are gradu: - 
ally veering round to the teachings of - 
the great reformer. The contempt for. 
the so called untouchables is disappear- 
ing. Women are being educated. The 
orthodox Hindus are whole-heartedly - 
supporting a campaign for the conver - 
sion of Non-Hindus. Jt is probable that — 
the other teachings also of the Swami | 
will in future be more and more univer: — 


sally recognized and accepted. And | 
in that case the new ideals will supply 
common enthusiasm and "bonds of 
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come to posses8 as much life, cohesion 
and organisation as the Arya Samaj 
does at present. Then and then alone 
will the problem of Hindu Muslim- 
Unity be effectually solved. | 


THE KENYA QUESTION. 


Imperialism has been the goal of the 
efforts of British Statesmen for more 
than half a century. If the dream is 
ever realized and the several territo- 
ries under: British rule welded into a 
self-suflicient and invulnerable empire, 
India would necessarily form an. im- 
portant part of the gigantic whole. It 
is really prejudicial to: the happy con- 
sunmation that a man of moderate 
views like Mr. Sastri is returning with 
the impression that Indians have not 
received a treatment of equality with 
other subjects of His Majesty. The 
‘undesirable treatment of Indians out- 
side India is notorious. And invidious 
distinctions. on the basis of colour even 
iin places under. British protection 
or influence are little calculated to 
reconcile Indians to. a partnership in 
tthe Empire. This is not the first 
incident of its kind. Indians have had 
analogous experiences in South Africa 
and Fiji. Islands. It may perhaps be 
said on the ground of experience that 
persistent struggle over the question 
may win some: concessions in this case 
180 88 if did in the previous cases. 
But the real cure of these anomalies 
liesin the direction of India becoming 
mn active partner in the Empire. 
Perhaps. there is some truth in the 
sitatement that India is desiring before 
slhe fully deserves. Let India positively 
vindicate and obtain an unequivocal 
Sieve beatae t a of her claim to complete 


847 
and let her'raise herself. to a position 
entitling her partnership in the empire 
to be called voluntary and” deliberate 
like that of Canada or Australia, and 
these anomalies will disappear, and 
India like.Canada, Australia, and other 
active partners in the. empire will be 
relieved of the painful necessity of 
struggling for equality of privileges 


with other subjects of His Majesty. 


THE BIBLE AND DRINK. 


The following: is an extract from a 
letter addressed to the editor of The 
Indian Social Reformer, appearing in. 
a recent issue of that journal ;— ` 


Different words have béen employed 
to represent different kinds of wine in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. The Greek lan- 
guage makes little or no attempt to 
indicate quality or varieties of wine bub 
passes every kind under one name. Thus, 
like the English language it obliterates 
distinctions which the Hebrew protects, 
So the Hebrew Bible must always re- 
main our final standard of appeal upon 
the Bible wine question. oua 


The Hebrew is a small language but 
wonderfully rich in: synonyms. It has 
eleven different words which we translate 
as. wins. Such a language must delight 
in fine distinctions whereas a language 
which gives only. one -word for a: dozen 
different words necessarily ‘obliterates 
many important shades of meaning. 
The eleven words which we render 
“wine cannot ‘all mean wine, much less 
intoxicating wine’ but stand probably 
for other products of tho ‘vine. Phe 
testimony of the Hebrew Bible mainly 
turns upon three of the words and:their 
meaning. . d bow sud T 

[eid 93 पि 

The first of these words is “ 3 
It is fouud 140 times in’ the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is. & generic word. and 


Self-Government cavi&hàn 00 eR PLR yar cakandso fox. yin e, im general without any 
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reference to their quality, whether in- 
toxicating or  unintoxicating. Exactly 
this is the chief source of all the con- 
~fusion upon . the, Bible wine question. 
‘It stands for everything that is obtained 
from the vine as a beverage. Following 
are a few of the ref-rences where this 
word occurs — Gen. 9: 21, I Sam. 1: 14, 
Tsa. 5 : 11, I Sam. 1: 24, Nèh. 5 : 15, Isa. 
155 : 1; Esth: 1+7, Zephsl : 18, 11. Sam. 
Xo: 2. These texts will show that the word 
८“ yayin " is used in the Scripture both 
with divine favour and with divi e dis- 
favour, and that is precisely the source 
of nearly all the confusion upon the wine 
question as it appears in the sacred re- 
cords. Whenever the sacred writers 
seek to make a distinction and specify 
“ yayin " that is intoxicating and “yayin” 
that is:unintoxicating they are obliged 
to resort to other and specific terms. 
A thorough exaraination of the two spe- 
cific terms thus. used. is therefore 
-necessary. 


“Tirosh” is the term always employed 
for unfermented,  unintoxicating wine. 
It is always found in good company, and 
for ever enjoys the divine commendation. 
It occurs 38 times in the Hebrew Bible 
and is frequently associated with wheat 
and corn and oil, and keeps its place 
among the special blessings of God. The 
following are some of the references where 
this word occurs:—Gen. 27: 28, Num. 
18: 12, Deut. 12: 17, Judg. 9: 12, II Kings 
18: 82, II Chro. 31: 5, Neh. 5: 11, Psa. 
4; 7, Prov. 8:10, Isa. 24:7 Jer. 31: 12, 
‘Hos. 2: 8, Joel 1: 10, Mic. 6: 15, Hag. 1: 11 
Zech.9: 17. Any fair-minded person after 

.an examination of these references can be 
“satisfied that *tirosh" is as harmless as 
corn and wheat and oil. _ “ Tirosh" does 
not mean intoxicating wine. On the other 
hand, there is another specific Hebrew 
-word which never means anytHing but 
‘fermented wine and that word is *shokar." 
This word has invariably been used for 
wine that is always condemned and pro- 
hibited. This word is found 42 times in 
the Hebrew Bible, nineteen times in the 
'yerb form, and twenty-three times: as & 
fue isQÜélw 
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times “ 
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noun. The English version has genorally 
translated it as “strong drink.” It is best 
to examine this word where it has beenused 
as a noun, The following are some of tha 
references where this word has been used; — 
Lov. 10: 9, Num. 28: 7, Deut. 29: 6, Jula. 
13: 4, I sam. 1: 15, Prov. 20: 1, Isa. 5: 11, 
Mic. 2: 11, Isa. 28: 7. This examination 
of the three words will ‘convince any one 
that the Bible does not give the slightest 
sanction for tha use of liquor, but on the 
other hand condemns its use. This evi- 
dence is corroborated by the Septuagint 
(Greek) version of the Old Testament. Lus 
translation was made by Greek-Hebrew 
scholars more than two hundred. years 
before Christ. k p 


rendered by them as “oinos.” Just 
^ yayin” is a generic term for us 
of wine in Hebrew, similarly “01057 is 
a generic term for all kinds of wine in 
Greek. It is the exact equivalent of ths 
Hebrew “ yayin.” 


The word “ yayin” has been uniformly 


The Hebrew*'birosh",unfermented wine, 
has also been rendered as‘oinos”’. - This is 
somewhat misleading. Perhaps the Grae 
language is not sorich in synonyms as the 
Hebrew is. It has no specific word for 
unfermented wine and perhaps this was the 
best word that could be used, because sv $ 
thing in the nature of a beverage from the 
vine was called‘‘oinos’’. X : 


But the word shekar’’, fermented 3 
intoxicating wine, has never been render 
as‘‘oinos” in the Septuagint, which is Yer 
significant. It proves ‘conclusively that 
* tirosh " and * shekar " do not stand 
for the same kinds of wine. Sever 
shekar " is translated with & 
Greek word coined from the word “ me- 
thue " wich modns * I am drunk 
Twelve times the word “shokar” has beer 
Hellenised and transliterated as “sikera'™ 
In this form it also appears once int 


‘Greek . New Testament ( Luke 1: l6). 


When it is considered that the transla— 
tors were compelled to resort to theses 
methods in rendering the word ve ghek: 


be) 
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iiis debauched -and. degraded chrracter is 
:sufficiently evidenced. This is conclusive 
sand overwhelming 
]Bible stands for temperance and is opp- 
00380 to the liquor traffic 


Whatever the original teaching of 
tthe Bible on the very important ques- 
tion of drink may have been, the 
Christian divines: are realising the 

reme importance of reverting to 
ihe original Hebrew edition ‘of the 

sis It what the writer of ‘this 
etter asserts is true how much mischief 
wanslations of the Bible into the so- 
caled living languages have done is 


६६००० People have been practis 
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testimony that the: 
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ing one of the most heinous vices 


under the sanction of what they regard 
is a revelation from heaven. The wis- 
dom of the Arya Rishis. who have 
never allowed translations or commen- 
taries to take the place of the original 
text of the Vedas is apparent: ‘Fols 
that section of the Arya Samajists who 
in ‘their zeal to facilitate the under- 
standing of the Veda by the masses 
sometimes "propose translations to be 
published ‘and ‘distributed broadcast 
without the original mantras appear- 
ing with them the experience of 
the Christian divines may serve as an 
eye-opener. A ५ $ 
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Ancient Indian Engineering Philosophy 


( By Rao SAHIB K. V. Vaze I. C: E. ) 
Chapter I. 


प्राकार ATS | 


DEFENSIVE WORK 


. In this world there is competition 
every where and it is a necessity that 
everyone should be able “to defend 
thimself | against . competitors. Na- 
tue has provided many defensive 
Weapons or contrivances for each in 
civita and human beings use, besides 
tthese natural defences, artifical 
defensive contrivances. The first men- 
lion of a defensive work occurs in 
the Vedas as under :— 


यत्ते शटिपे ककश्यरोचनावत्‌ | 


Tubi त्पुष्कलं चित्रभानु ॥ lc 


I . 
यस्मिन्त्‌ सूत्या अपिंताः menm । ' 


तस्मिन्राजानमधिविश्रयेमम्‌ ॥ 


यजुर्वेद, तैतिरीय ब्राह्मण Ao २ प्र ७ 

Ho ७६ Fo 3 Wo ७. 

O Kasyapa! your this Engineering 
work is very attractive, strong, ex- 
tensive, beautifully glittering, the rays. 
of the sun form a seyen:coloured. 
rainbow on it. May this king take 
refugesin it. This verse givesjall the 
qualifications that a- defensive work 

should have 

Weapons were long in use and 
are mentioned in the Rigveda but. 
the mention—clear mention, of a fort- 
ress. is to be seen in this verse 
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or Mantra which also mentions 
qualities. 


(1 A 


its 


fortress must be रोचनावत्‌ 
pleasing. That is, it must be able to 
supply all the wants such.as food, 
water &c. of the inmates. 


(2) It must be इन्द्रियावत्‌ having many 
organs suitable for different purposes 


such as weapons, missiles, loopholes, 
stores, secret passages Ge. 


(3) It must be पुष्कलं extensive, so 
as to be able to accomodate many 


persons with their requirements or 
supplies. 


(4) It must be चित्रभ नु beautiful to 


look at, that is, having different aspects 
from different points or sides, the 
object being to misguide the enemy 
by false appearances. 


(5). The fortress is to be able to 
reflect the rays of the sun into a seven- 
coloured rainbow. It is likely that 
the fortress. was armoured with some 
metal sheeting. Armours were in long 
use on the bodies of human and animal 
beings as can be seen from many verses 
of the Rig Veda and a fortress may 
have been similarly armoured as ships 
and motor waggons are armoured in 
the present times. For a fuller descrip- 
tion see नौकांशास्त्र and विमानशास्त्र. 


(6). The king is to take sheiter in 
this fortress with his court attendants. 
The. first ‘defensive works that oc- 


rred. to human beings, were (1) an 
i nd (2): the top of a hill, and the 


thology are stationed in these, 


‘fortress. 
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Rare ant शिवेन रचितं गोर्यादि संरक्षणे। 
दुर्ग पंचम सागरे च हरिणान्येषां किमत्रोच्यते॥ 
राजबल्लम Ao ४ 
Shiva (who is.satisfied with the least 
enjoyment) has built his residence on 
the Kailasa Mountain ; while Vishnu 
(the God having the largest number of 
amenities) lives in an Island in the 
fifth or. Milk“ Ocean. A defensive 
work is defined as under. 
एकः शतं योधयति प्राकारस्थों aal 
शतंदशस्ाणि तस्मादुदुर्ग विशिष्यते ॥ 
अप्यल्पबलवान्‌ राजास्थिरो दुगबला द्भवेत्‌ ॥ | 
युक्तिकल्पतरु | 
stationed On a fortress one 
Soldier is able to resist 
hundred soldiers and one hundred 
soldiers hold at bay ten thousand sol- 
diers ; this is the peculiarity of a 
A king with even a very 
smallarmy is secure owing to his de 
fensive works or forts. 
अक्कत्रिमं कृत्रिमं च mug द्विविधं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
युक्तिकलपतरु | 
Defensive works are of two sorts 
viz., (1) Natural and (2) Artificial. 
यद्वेवघटितं &गंगिरिनद्यादिसंश्रितम्‌ । 
~ > i3 fi 
अक्कत्रिम fuzsu दु&घ्यमरि qum ॥ 
प्राक।र परिवारणयसंश्रयं audias 
कृत्रिम नाम विज्ञेयं ल॑घ्याळंघ्यंतु वैरिणाम्‌॥ | 


When 


| ` युक्तिकल्पतरु 1 : 


A place which owing to its situation 
on steep and very high mountains, 0] 
strong and deep rivers, Or a thick an 
intricate forest, is naturally d) 


or fight - 


==” OO Án 


of access is called a ^ Natural 1६1६18106 | 


‘a place which owing 
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is made inaccessible by artificial means 
is called an“ Artificial defensive work.” 
A natural defensive work is really inac- 
cessible at all times while an artificial 
defensive work may be inaccessible for 
a time but can be made accessible by 
the destruction of the artificial barriers. 
It will thus be seen that a natural 
defensive work is always the stronger 
of the two. The latest European. war 
also proved this.. The Germans who 
could demolish fortresses like those 
of Antwerp, Liege or Warsaw have 
not been able to surmount the: Alps or 
reach Eingland. 


Natural defeusive works of 


seven classes 
गिरिवन जल पंकेरिण दैवत मिश्राणि सप्तदुर्गाणि। 
गिरिमध्यं गिरिपाश्वं गिरिशिखरं पावतं ze ॥ 
ANG तरुवनगहनं वनदुर्ग तदुभयं च मिश्रं स्यात्‌ | 
dg सहजदुर्ग पंकयुतं पंकदुगं स्यात्‌॥ - 
नद्यब्धि परिवृतं यञ्ञलढुगं निर्वदोद्‌ मिरिणं स्यात्‌ i 
„मयमत | 
viz, (1) AR Mountain (2) बन Forest 
(3) AS Water, (4) पंक Marshy. (5) 
इरिण Desert (6) दैवत Natural (7) fix 
a combination of these 


are 


(1...A «mountain. fortress: may be 


(a) surrounded by hills Jor: moun- 
tains like Switzerland or Kashmir (b) 
backed by a moutain or situated on the 
side of a mountain like Nepal. ‘Or (c) 
situated on the top of a mountain, like 
Tibet or Deccan 


al 


(2) A forest fortress is one, surro 
unded, by a waterless forest or by a 
thick and intricate forest only. The 
ha lia gOS रर. fortresses of Shivaji may 


|^ ad 
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(3) A water fortress is: one- sur- 
rounded by deep rivers or sea. The 
fortresses of Bukkar in the Indus 
Allahabad at the confluence of Ganges 
and Jammna or the sea fortress of 
Maluan and others on the west coast 
are instances of this kind x 


(4) A marsh fortress 18 one sur- 
rounded by marshy lands on all sides. 
कुरुजांगल in ancient India, country 
surrounded by the water of thei Son in 


Behar or of the Kaveri in Madras Presi- 
dency are instances of this kind. 


(5) A desert fortress is one surroun- 
ded by a waterless desert. Fortresses in 
Rajputana and Runn or that ' of 
वल destroyed by WAR are instances of 
this sort ; the Sahara desert is also: 
instance of this'class 

(6) A’ natural fortress is one situa- 
ted amongst natural difficulties. For- 
tresses on rocky and rugged islands, 
snowy mountains like the Alps or 
Himalayas or inaecessible points like 
he: two poles or the Sahara ‘desert are 
instances of this kind 


(7), A mixed. fortress is. a combis 
nation of one or more of the above 
kinds. All modern fortresses are 
generally _ combination fortresses. 


यस्मिन्देशे गिरिनांस्ति नद्यो वा गहनोदका: | 
तस्यमध्ये महीपालः SAA दुगमाचरेत्‌ ॥१॥ 
गजैरलूघ्या विस्तीर्णा गंभीराः पूणवारयः | 
दुर्गत्वैन समादिष्टाः परिखा बहुयादसः ॥२॥। ` 
.विशालशालं gud बहुकंटकिसंयुतम्‌। 0 0 
दुर्गत्वेन समादिष्ट 'विस्तीणं विषमं पदम्‌ ॥३॥ ^ 
अधोधो बध्यमानोहि कंदरो5ल्पजलान्वित: | 


6 cited as instances oodd hdsyoaR8sty Haridwar ००।दुसेत्वेल सु SH ear भूझुजाम्‌ ॥४॥ A 3 
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aaa: परिखां कृत्वा निबद्ध परिकंद्रः | 

तञ्ञळप्ळुत देशत्वाञ्ञ ल दुग मितिस्म्ग्तम्‌ ॥५॥ 

एषामभावे AAA भूप्रदेशस्य बंधनात्‌ । 

वर्षा दिसंचिते वारो जळ दुर्ग तदुच्यते ॥६॥ 

एतेषा मपि संमिश्रात्खं मिश्रं दुगमाचरेत्‌ ॥ 
BRAIN | 


Ina country in which these natural 
advantages of a mountain, deep water, 
intricate forest &c. are not available 
the king should resort to Artificial 
defensive works. These are of six 
sorts (1) Ditched (2) Barbed (3) Tren- 


ched (4) Walled (5)  Bunded and 
(6) Mixed. 
(1) A ditched °: fortress...is one 


which ie surrounded by wide and deep 
ditches, which can not be crossed by 
elephants, which. are full of water 
and water animals, such as crocodiles. 

sg (2) A barbed fortress is one that 
is surrounded . by . thorny entangle- 
ments attached to strong and heavy 
posts erected on an uneven and exten- 
sive area on all sides. 


(3) A trenched fortress consists of 
deep and built, trenches having: very 
little water in them and these (when 


defended by men) àre impassable by 


(armies of) kings." | 

(4) A walled fortress is one which 
is surrounded by walls, with ditches 
full of water running along them on all 
sides of the fortress. tpfe 1 

(5). When this is not possible any 
low-lying part of the country may be 
bunded and flooded with rain or river 
water and thus made impassable ; this is 
called a bunded fortress.— m5 m 07 

(6)... A combination of .any one or 


per 


mo PN ० ride at tre taatanveds Hama Vole 
"c Nees ti 3:47 t is PET: 
mit is a combination fortress. 
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संप्रवेशापसरणं दुगं घुत्तम मुच्यते | 
अन्यत्र बंदिशालेव नताइूग्दुगमाश्रयेत्‌॥ ` 
युद्ध जयाणंव | 


In taking refuge in any of the above 
sort of forts it should be clearly borne 
in mind that the owners of the fortress 
should be able to get in and get out 
at their pleasure. , If this is not 
provided for, the. fortress becomes a 
prison and one should not take refuge 
in such a defective fortress. In taking 
precautions one should always see that 
one does not get entrapped. 


agg गं महोदुग गिरिदुर्ग तथैवच | 
मचुष्यदुर्ग Sat uz च तानिषट्‌ ॥१॥ 
न दुर्ग दुगमित्याहुर्योध्रदुर्ग प्रकीतितम्‌। 
arg ged हि aum सृतकायसमंहितत्‌॥ ‘l 
: युद्धजयाणव। 


A. Fortess is defensive owing to (1) 
the range of the. weapons on if, (2) its 
situation and surroundings (3) its height 
and inaccessibility; (4) the army it con- 
tains and (5) the help it can command 
(6) from its good neighbours. Really 
a fortress is not a defensive work but 
the army in it is the defensive work; - 
a fortress having no combatants is only 
like a dead body. However massive a 
dead body may be, it inspires neither 
awe nor respect and this is the case of 
a fortress without an army. 


The shape ‘of a fortress should be 
such that it has the smallest circum: 
ference to defend with the greatest 
accomodating area. The points for 
assault should be th». fewest. Circular 
is the best shape and next to ‘it isa 
square. The stones &c., set in a FE) 
ring hold one another very firmly and. 
TAH amy. eornepn or sheltering POM 
M thing very unassailable, | 
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square with towers at the corners is 
therefore the usual shape:adopted for 
artificial fortresses. Natural fortresses, 
of course, follow the natural configura- 
tion but the chief point to be kept in 
view should be that the fortress should 
in no way be prominent or easily mark- 
ed or distinguished from its surround- 
ings. An easy natural and flowing cur- 


vilinear shape is the most suitable. A` 


triangle» is the worst shape for a 
fortress or a defensive work as it gives 
the least accomodating area and has 
largest defensive perimeter. * Projec- 
ting corners being assailable on both 
‘sides are the least defensible and. are 
‘always scrupulously to be avoided. A 
‘SHE shaped figure is also bad as there 
‘is the danger of the two sections being 
«eut off from each other by a strong and 
wily enemy. An approaching enemy 
should have no cover to hide him from 
tthe fortress. This was the thing which 
Thelped the Japanese in taking Port 
.Arthur. "They approached the fortress 
"unobserved under the cover of a trench 
and a heavy bombardment and carried 
the Russian fort. 


दुर्ग दुगमसुक्त sora दुरवगाहं स्यात्‌ | 
रक्षार्थ च जयाथं ह्यरिभिरभेद्य' च दुग मिष्टंस्यात्‌ ॥ 
- मयमत |. 


A fort should be difficult to reach, 
difficult to pass, difficult to enter, and 
dificult to pull down; when poss- 
essed of these qualities, then only it 
18 useful as an instrument of defense 
‘or offence and can be called a ‘real 
defensive work or fort 


अक्षय Waa शस्त्र ह्मतिविपुलोत्तंगघनसालम। ` 


सवहि दुगजालं सप्राकारं CARH JATA iil 
— घंहिरुदकरहितवनं छन्नपथं दुष्प्रवेशं च | 


B गोपुर मंडपयुक्त सो पर्निळख्मच्छन्ममू वा 0० colgitorcontes ins 
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सवस्याभ्यंतरतः पांसुचयो WAR यंत्रयुतम्‌ | ` 
परितः परिखोपेतं पांखुचये संहताद्ालम Nall 
परितः शिविरोपेतं नानाजनत्रास संकीणम्‌ | 
नपभन समोपेतं ह हत्यभ्वरथपदा तिबहुमुख्यम्‌॥ 
घान्येस्तैलेः क्षारैः सलवणमैषज्यगंघविषम्‌ । 
लोहागारख्नायु विषाणवे रिवं घनैय॒क्तम्‌॥५॥ 

तृ णचर्मकारयुक्तं सवटकलं सारदारुयुतम्‌॥ 

मयमत i 


A fortress should. contain. the 
following :— 

(1) An inexhaustible store of water, 
food and weapons i 

(2) Itsarea should be very large 
and it should be surrounded by solid 
and high walls,:and turrets: 

(3) It should have:many entrances 
and should be guarded and defensible 
from many points ५ 

(4) It should be surrounded by 
forest without water 

(5) Its path should be ( secret ) 
covered'and difficult to enter 

(6) It should have towers and 
rest houses which should have open 
and-secret steps leading to them. 

(7) In its center on a heap of 
dust should be mounted many different 
machines of defense i 


(8) * All round, it © should have | 
ditches, and: on the walls, made ot 
dust, guns should be stationed. —. | 


(9) On the outskirts should be 
cantonments and in the interior va- 
rious sorts of artizans and craftsmen 


should reside 
TEÉETUPUKR purum 


(10) A. fortress. should have the 
kine's (officer's) residence with that of 


Swhiéhdlzà Commanders of 
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elephants, horses, chariots, and- in- 

fantry should sit and hold councils. 
(11) There should be stores of 


various sorts of corns, .oils, medical 
salts, smells and poisons, metals, coals, 
horns and flesh of animals, bamboo and 
firewood, fodder, leather, factories, 
cloth manufactures and good and strong 
timber, 


पर्यते यंत्रयुतं परितः परिखैश्चसंयुक्तम्‌ । 
शतघ्न्याद्ये श्च परितः परिस्तीर्णोच्छिताट्टकम्‌ ॥ 
शिल्परत्न | 
अन्नाय FAAS तोयलवणैः काष्ठे €g णाद्य स्तथा 
यं त्रोपरूकरबा णशस्त्रछु भरे: संपूरयेद्भूपतिः ॥ 
UNIGA | 
यंत्राः पुराणामथ रक्षणाय 
संग्रामवहून्य वुसमीरणाक्षा: | 
विनिमितारूते जयदा नृपाणां 
भवंति पूज्याः खुरयाच मांसैः ॥ 
CIE | 
A fortress should be protected on all 


sides by a deep ditch, full of water, and 
should be guarded by various machines. 


. The king should see that the fortress is 


well supplied with machines throwing or 
using arrows and other weapons. The 
machines intended for the protection 
of a town should use the power of 
hands, fire, water or wind and the per- 
sons using these should be kept: sabis- 
fied by means of flesh and alcoholic 
drinks in order that they may work hard 
and secure victory to the king. When 
these persons are intoxicated they 
work most recklessly and hardest and 


‘do not fear death.” 


हस्ती अष्टचमैरवों भयकर श्चंद्रो दशाद्यौ भवेत्‌ । 


| रुद्ौभ॑ fan ufa भास्करकर्यंग्मंच विश्‍वेखुखी ॥ long the bore should be i : 
E [मग जा5 अनि u green niy waren dar Gollecti jiti 'o Bin : thod of firin 
प्रोकोऽसौ यमदंड पव alata tasar HET gp cher: DR. tr Bopp inepto, MB method of finm 


ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING PHILOSOPHY. 
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ह्यष्टौ शंकर Afa समरे देवाशुराणां पुरा॥२३ | 
यंत्रे चाष्टम केष्टहस्त फणिनि सूयांगुलो विस्तरे | 
सूतंभामकटिका च पंजरमताषट्‌ त्रिशहस्ता; क्रमात्‌॥ 
यष्ट्या qu विभागको ऽ पिर दिने तुल्यो ष्टमा त्रंगुले; | 
प्रोक्ता कुंडल वेलिनी च बहितोमध्येद शैरंगुलेः, ।२३॥ 
यष्टयां द्ृढां यकरिकां विदध्या त्‌.लो हेन क्रीलेनच ` 
गर्मणा च | यंत्रंप्रकुर्या दद्दढ काष्ठचेश्चेत्‌ तन्मायया 
चोतिकया समेते ॥२४॥ 
HUIS: पंजरकस््येदध्पं dui मतेहस्तमिते च 
यंत्रे। या ठिंगुली वन्हिजलानिलक्षास्तेलक्षतेऽ्न 
परिकट्पनीयाः ॥२५॥ araga | 


A gun that is eight hands longis 
called भैरव, भयकर one ten hands long is. 
called चंद्र, one twelve hands long is 
called रूद्र, or मीमगज one fourteen hands: 
long is called विश्‍वेखुखी, one fifteen hands 
long is called यमदंड or महाभैरव; these 
eight sorts of canon were constructed 
by शंकर in'the old battles between the 
gods and demons. A gun eight hands 
long will be twelve अंगुल in diameter at 
the mouth, and its frame and posts will 
be thirty and six hands respectively ; 
its smaller End or back will be eight 
अंगुल and in the middle it will be ten 
अंगुल; the bore should be rifled: inside 
like the spiral of a Nut ‘creeper,’ 
The gun should be firmly, fixed in the | 
frame with iron bolts and leather was: 
hers, and the whole including the frame. 
should fit together and in swing 
only as à whole. For a gun one band 
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Ht by a spark and aiming with the con- 
Slderation of wind ete. should be 

Xed by the marksmen (by experiments 
mad trials.) 

This brings me to the discussion of 

Ndian Machinery. Up to now I have 
mot been able to get any text dealing 
solely with Indian Machinery except- 
jing यंत्राणव but references to machinery 
Occur in many texts here and there, 
Sometimes in similes, at others by 
allusion, and sometimes in sho't des- 
Crlptions as noted above. In the fol- 
lowing few. pages I. have summarised 
all that I have gathered on the subject, 
mud though the: description is very 
meagre, still it will give one an idea, of 


——— 
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the machinery used by Indian Emn-. 
gineers before the advent of the British. 
The oldest Engineering . texts were: 
compiled. about four thousand years B.C. . 
and the latest belong to the sixteenth: 
century A. D. I have not been able to 
get any Engineering texts of an earlier. 
date and have no means of fixing the 
dates of any older ones though some of 
the texts. may be of a very remote date, 
for aught I know, as there are referen- 
ces to Engineering works and processes 
even in the Rig Veda, the oldest’ known 
literary work in the world. The ins 
formation collected by me pertains to 
texts or compilations of these fifty-six 
centuries. 


—— 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


XII. 


THE PATRIOT-POLITICIAN. 


Dayananda was no doubt a cosmo- 
politan sage, but all the same he was 
tooth a patriot and politician. He has 
‘teen recognised as the precu2ser of a 
Mew age of new moral values— new not 
tio him but to the rest of the world as 
hat world was living and thinking at 
‘tthe time when he appeared on the 
cene. His ambition was to see a 
reformed world, not simply. a reformed 
unir, We have already related 
OW he welcomed into his arms dis- 
iples from far-off : West... All this 
ows that his sympathies were human, 
० national. For the 
८९७७७ of his very cosmopolitanism, 


hover, it, was casevesstry vibra Hero Dayumendabascowne woah try, Was, 


` 


should fix a centre, whence he should. 
start his centrifugal activities of his, 
universal.mission. Lest your love of 
man should, in your vain ambition to 
enclose at.once a whole universe in 
your necessarily. narrow. arms, evar 
porate in a fancy, a dream, on. account 
of the very absence of a practical 
scheme before you—for in the world as 
it exists to-day, there is very little pos i- 
bility of formulating one—of bringing by 
the force of any idea, the whole human 
family under one roof, it is necessary 
you should begin showing your immedi- 
ate affections to your immediate neigh- 
bour. Patriotism, unless it prejudices: 
the interests. of another country is a, 
necessary factor of .eosmopolitanism,. 
18 


In, bis, 


BEN aga. a 
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day, in the hard grip of a foreign 
exploiter. It was economically, poli- 


tically, and culturally being treated as 
a  helot of the rest of humanity. 
It appears to us to be a divine provi- 
dence that to arrange for them, as it 
were, an appropriate schooling, nature 
gives birth to the  redeemers of 
humanity in places where humanity is, 


at the time, in direst woe. In 
subject communities the spirit of 
cosmopolitanism finds a favourable 


soil. From their own experience of 
foreign tyranny, such communities na- 
turally develop world-wide sympathies 
for fellow-men. The danger of 
this spirit is that over-worked and 
over-strained it translates itself into 
indifference of one’s own country. 
Slothful souls find in the easy flights 
of this flimsy spirit, a convenient 
refuge from the hard. tiresome 
struggle that goes on at their doors. 
Slogans of world-wide sympathy are the 
easiest to cram and parrot-like repeat 
when the time "comes to respond to 
patriotism’s call. To religious reformers, 
the temptation to avoid this earthly 
struggle appeals most naturally. Their 
field is spiritual. For the things of 
the earth there is no place in their 
heavenly cares and sympathies. 

Not of such fibre was Dayananda's 
constitution made. Politics appeared 
to him to be the controlling factor of 
human life. Unless that factor is 
purged. of ‘its impurities, no religious 
uplift will help suffering mankind. 
More than half the ills of humanity 
have their root in perverse politics, 
and if religion should forego addressing 
itself to this most important and most 
comprehensive field of human action, 
it confines i| 


anari Teeigp, a region virtually of 
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imbecility and? impotency. All re- 
ligions that have made their mark on 
the history of mankind began from 
moral and social reform and ended with 
political upheavals. Morality exerts 
its greatest momentum in politics, and 
politics, in its turn, has its ripest fruit 
iu the publie and private morality of 
citizans. 

Dayananda's most pathetic prayers, 
those that gush from his heart, are the 
prayers that seek to remedy the ills ol 
his country. The very word Swarajya, 
which to-day is India’s watchword, 
was first used in its present political 
bearing by Dayananda. The death 
of the sage occurred before the Indian 
National Congress came into being. 
But he had not only formed a 
dream of democracy, a dream 
which is flitting. before the country 
to-day, but had also given that dream, 
his dream of plebescite,.a practical 
shape in the constitution of his Arya 
Samaj. It is in this society that both 
majorities and minorities have at their 
command an effective instrument of 
giving expression to their views. Any 
school of opinion that can rally round 
it ten voters may have one member in 
the execytive body of the Samaj. The 
Congress has yet to take its cue fromm 
Dayananda's scheme of political 
constitution. l = 

Dayananda was the greatest res- 
pector of the people's conscience 
Only he would train that conscienc- 
in the proper way. AN = 

He would have every country, grea. 
and small, free to rule itself. In case 
a nationality breaks an inter-nationom 
convention, or for that matter co 
ducts itself in a manner prejudi 


internal management tyranny 10 
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Say, in cage, in short, something 
happens “which necessitates interfer- 
ence from: outside, Dayananda 
would. permit | such interference, 
even by the force of arms. He, 
would, however, insist that this inter- 
ference should be a. transitory step, 
designed simply to reform the’ con- 
quered community. The very day of 
the conquest should witness a change 
of the governing body, which should 
In no case, be composed, except of the 
children of the soil. Trusts in the 
long run prove life-long leases 


In the internal management of a 
country; Dayananda would give the 
highest place to ‘enlightened selt- 
sacrifice, He w uld set no monetary 
value on educational: qualifications 
Voluntary poverty appears to him to 
be the badge of piety and learning 
Those with the least wants, and. there- 
fore the most selfless, should have the 
greatest hand in the administration of 
the realm. The executive belongs to 
others, but the inspiration and. the 
determination is necessarily theirs 


At the head of the government 
should be the King. His office is not 
necessarily to be hereditary. ‘The 
people choose, him, and the choice 
lasts for his life, unless something 
disqualifying him for the office takes 
place in the interim. His person is 
as subject to the operations of the 
judicial codes of the realm, as that of 
his meanest subject 


To assist him, there are to be three 
assemblies, devised for the adminis- 
tration of affairs relating to 
legislature, Dharma, education, Vidya, 
. and executive functions, Rajya, res- 
pists tea os ane क) pectively. Education, no less than 
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control of the executive, to obviate thé 
possibility of this most powerful human- 
ising agency in the civic life of the 
community, being subordinated to 
selfish political ends 


Justice he would. leave in the hands 
of . Brahmans, those highly . erudite 
but having no pecuniary interests in 
developing the resources of one class 
of subjects at the cost of another 


As to the means he would allow for 
the redress of the people's grievances, 
he has given his sanction to every 
variety of protest against, and remedy 
of, political tyrranny, beginning from 
verbal appeals and ending in armed 
revolts. Of  non-co-operation, pro- 
pounded by Gandhi, not only the creed 
but every single item of the practical 
programme also, is suggested by Daya- 
nanda in his books.’ He was both 8 
co-operater and a  non-co-operater, 
What particular weapon should’ be 
employed at a particular time is to be 
determined by: the occasion. In the 
nation’s armoury, however, there 
should not be scarcity of munitions of 
war, of any quality and of any brand 


To co-ordinate the administration 
carried on in various Ways in various 
countries, be would have. an inter- 
national congress, presided over by a 
Chakravarti Raja. Sanyasis to whom 
the whole earth is their home, should 
have a determining voice in the deli- 
berations of that whole-world assembly. 

Such, in brief, was Dayananda’s out- 
line of a scheme for the governance 
of the political affairs of the whole 
world and of the countries which 
compose it. He would leave every 
country to develop its own culture 


that culture should not b 
egislature, he would diae trt Pirom athe nh पिके (0५५५५०8 USA ot ecome 
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a kultur with menace to the rest of He would ,not. relinquish the 
humanity. language of his - country: When B. 
Keshab. Chandra Sen regretted his 
Dayananda was in favour of en- ignorance of English, which circum: 
couraging Swadeshi. The ordinary stance, he said, incapacitated him from 
wants of the inhabitants of every going to preach his faith in England, 
country should, he says, be supplied he was ready with the retort that 
within that country. For food and more deplorable still was the learned 
clothing especially, no land should Keshab’s. imperfect mastery of ‘the 
depend on another land. It was native tongue which stood as a bar 
at Wazirabad that: the sage asked between him and his people. 
for a knife. And when a knife. of 
foreion manufacture was brought to 
him, he was wroth expressing an 
incensed surprise at the inability of 
a town, where cutlery was the chief 
native industry, to supply him a knife 
of native make 


At the door of an ancient fortress, 
which the British officers held in 
custody, he was asked. as & prelimi- 
nary to admittance, to take off his 
turban and go. in with his 81068 on. 
No, said he, this would reverse Indian 
custom, which he was -not prepared to 
do, even for a higher purpose than 
that of having the. temporary pleasure 
of sight-seeing. 


He displayed a bias in favour of 
native dress and native manners. His 
chief attack on the Brahmos was that $ P» gu. 

| they were discarding native modes of With such patriotic prejudices, 

E life. TA यात ae developed a Dayananda was yet a cosmopolitan 
set of forms, in which is cloaked that 1 am t Hi n 
country’s individuality. Unless some- “8° © nibo pesos Vip ; 
thing repugnant to higher humanity mixture, a chemical union more 
has crept into those forms, it is in the properly, of the love of man and the 
interests of the ancient culture of that Jove of his country. To him the two 
country to stick to those forms and i but एम 
keep them intact. Dayananda, that loves appeared.to be एप two tor 
lover of humanity at large, was, strange a higher loge, the love of his Lord. 
as it may seem, an advocate of = PR 
Swadeshi—a Swadeshist to the core. - l ‘ Devotion. 
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Pt. SATWALEKAR’S KENOPANISHAD. ' 


The Pundit's Explanation Examined 


ed z «१1 (९४५० 


( By < Criticus.) 


My review of Pt. Satwalekar’s 
Kenopanishad has evoked a volley of 
furious condemnation on the part of 
that learned author of that profoundly 


‘erudite book. To him my criticism - 
‘appears to contain not a single grain of 


truth. It is, on the contrary, x full of 
‘untruth असत्य from ‘end to end. The 


‘Pandit even doubts my motive in 
‘writing that review. He. thinks I have 
once taken a position in regard to his 
tbook, and simply with adesire to stick 
tto that position, and. if possible to 
ffortify it, I am now wasting my 
whole powder .and shot. Nothing, 
lin fact, is farther from my inten- 
tiions. In case you cau not answer the 
arguments of an opponent, pray do not 
call him dishonest. Your chagrin re- 
weals your own weakness, and. your 
lumpatient rage is a sign that you have 
llost your case, and with it your temper 
Whether the Pundit has done so, I 
do not know. . I have stated,a , general 
mule, a truism which each of us 
may keep in view asa safe guide in 


polemics, lest the discussion we are. 


pursuing may pass into a repartee 
II assure the Pundit,- for what my 
fassurance is worth, that. if I am pro 


ceeding with my criticism and counter- 


eoritioism, itis simply with a view to 


sift the truth. It is possible my: 


judgment may be wrong. Notso my 
motive 


` The Pundit appears to have assumed’ 


diction calls &-Zt« (I do not know what 
he means by the term, though a sinister 


implication was suggested to me by a. 


friend of both the Pundit and Criticus), 
is an English-knowing baboo, ignorant 
of the very alphabet of Sanskrit. Why 


otherwise should the counsel to study, . 


to ruminate, and'to assimilate have been 
repeated over and over again in the 
course of an explanation of a simple 


puzzle शका.? A little knowledge of Eng- 
lish is no doubt among Criticus faults, ' 


but as an additional fault he possesses 
alittle knowledge of Sanskrit as well 
with whose aid he has had the audacity 
to intrude into a part, only a part, of 


: Arsha literature." In obedience to the 
: elderly advice of the Pundit, he will 
persist in that audacity, and read of . 
the Shastras more and more, If the. 


Pundit .will judge aright, the very 
criticism that has, without cause, evo- 


ked ‘his ire, is an attempt of -Criticus . 
in the self-same direction, the direc-. 


tion of study A Spy 


The Pundit is hard also upon the 
Editor of the’ Vedic Magazine. ‘The ° 
offence’ of this latter gentleman is. 


that‘he has allowed an  un-Vedio, 


perhaps 'anti-Vedic ‘review—such is. 


the" Pundit's opinion—to appear in 
his journal. .It were. better if the 


Pundit had sent his Vedic or pro- 


Vedic explanation to the same E ditor 


of the so-called Vedic Magazine. The 


contamination of my un-Vedic criti- 
cism should thus have been washed off 


Criticus, whom. कहावत distorted, candtbeiclassob reader that had ‘read 
re ee 


tia 


issue 


| 


| 


whether Uma 
stand for knudalini 
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my queries; should have read also: their 
answers by the learned Pundit. 10 
me one purpose of the Arya, Samajic 
journals appears to be to encourage 
discussions, such as this one that is 
going on between me and the Pundit. 
To the Pundit perhaps my queries may 
seem worthless but I have to thank 
those very worthless queries for the 


ihe Pundit's learned answers. 
Arya journal 

misguided soul, 
worthy of its salt. 


It each 
shoud save one such 


To come, however, to. the points at. 
My main objection with which 
I began my criticism in the * World of 
Books’ columns of the Vedic Magazine 
and which I have since: repeated in 
my review, was that in relation to the 
Pundit's fathering his own meaning on 
Shri Shankaracharya. This point the 
Pundit carefully avoids. In his whole 


explanation (उत्तर), covering as many 


as twenty-eight pages of the Vaidika 


Dharma for Shravana 1980. V., he 


adverts to this point only once, and- 


that too in a line or two. He says 
that the real point to be discussed is 


ornot. Am I 
to. conclude that in the, matter, at least 
of. Shri «Shankar's; interpretation... of 
the ,verse.we are discussing; he .ac- 
cepts my position,?,, Ifso,let him.be 
more. candid, and promise. to. make 
necessary alterations in. his.expogition 


In Shankar's commentary. there oc 


curs the phrase ज्ञात समथा (capable of - 


n. reference; toi Uma. - My: 
point is that Uma so qualified should be: 


a sentient. bel g andan 10040 "का. ples BY ejr ndbloe yer is. no ae charac 


knowing), 


Kundalini, 1P Satwalekar amee 


.1n 


it has proved itself 


in the Upanishad can 


PT. SATWALEKAR'S KENOPANISHAD. 


wegunmient by asserting that- Buddhi is 
likewise insentient, a material entity, 
and yet, Buddhi of the Darshanas knows 
Duddhi however, as the Pundit may 
be aware, isa Karana, an instrument 
of knowledge, and not the knowing 
subject. The description in the Upa 
nishada is allegorical. , There Uma 


-knows and helps others to know. A 
invaluable benefit I am deriving from’ | 


similar case cannot, I believe, be made - 
retard to the characterisation in - 
Shankar's explanation, which is simple, 
asy, bald prose. The whole trend of 

Shri Shankar's explanation points to 

Parvati, the. Pauranic’ deity, being. 
Uma. 


P. Satwalekar has apparently con- 
fused in his imagination the terminolo- 
oies of two different branches of litera 
ture viz., that on Hatha Yoga and that 
setting forth the mythology of theShaiva 
sect. Some technicalities of the two 
literatures are no doubt common, But 
in their different bearings the mean- 
ines of these technicalities are differ- 
ent. One such term, for instance, 18 _ 
Shiva linga. In Hatha Yoga it is the 
name of something of the form of a 
triangle, round which Kundalini en- 
twines itself. With Shaivas Shiva-linga 
is decidedlycsomething else. What that 
something i$ does not concern us at pre 
sent. The explanations of the Shaivas 
themselves vary, and I shall be un- 


dragging in,an. irrelevent topic 

Uma of the Shiva Purana: pert | 
austerities which ultimately make, her 

the spouse of Shiva, while the Kunda 
lini of Hatha Yogis is always nes 
Shivalinga.  Shaivas again eran 
character; Mainaka, the wife of Hi 


avan, of whom Uma,-is, born, while’ 


AAAS 
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। z n id ; 5 - 
aisshould correspon to, ör ७3 idsntical 


with, ^Mainaka. Even Himavan 


iss being introduced into Hatha Yoga’ 


literature’ for the first. time by P. 
Satwalekar in his exposition of ‘the 
IKenopanishada. ; 


Hatha Yoga, it is possible, may have 


borrowed its terminology from Shaiva 


litérature, or vice versa, the Shaivas 
may be indebted to Hatha Yoga for 
thateift.. But now both. have adapted 
ttheir terms to their own purposes, and 
aan indentification of them is impossible. 

What. concerns us most. in’ this 
cronnection,is that in Arsha~ literature 
thhere is no. m2ntion of Kundalini- The 
Yoga Darshana, within whose ;provitice 
such... topics. should; properly: ‘fall, 
mowhere.so much as refers to it; Men 


ceompstent to form an opinion, on: the’ 


subject. have doubted ther truth ‘of 


800118 of the statements made in. Hatha. 
Not that these books; are < 


Yloga books, 
alll trash:; They. contain .. some, very 
valuable suggestions. But the-truth of 
a. part is no testimony of t^e truth of 
tlhe ‘rest'of the book ^ The reader may 
remember how Dayananda, . referring 
tio an incident in his scholastic career, 
dleseribes his casting away of a book 
simply because’ the hints on? anatomy 


contained: in it did not tally with the 


“construction of a` corpse which he “had 
seized and dissected. 


That Kundalini is something" phy: 


sical; the Pundit has -already admitted. 
‘Ut coils’round Shiva-linga three’ times." 


Hle, however; objects to my character- 
“alo of itas'a Nadi. 


 Nogis to cloak the ‘physical indemons- 
Ci llity of professedly physical entities; 


the word nadi repudiates ? 


टे Shakti, T féar, 
iis a mystic na nploved BY zlETStHan i 
98010 name, employed by Hatha 'or uneven. parts... IE. by. aby stretch of . 


hich'they alone presume as’ existing, ' É 
“which ^ perhaps GrtKeng/Unisspotgiiter caiatessoaenaeyindopand ont: 


543. 1 Ea "mi sjel Pant 39737 hi 
they ingeniously ‘cover under à vague —— | 


title. It P. Satwalekar, has, in some ` 
Yogic exercise, , perceived the form of: 
Kundalini, ° and’ has found in it. 


something which makes it shakti as 


distinguished from nadi, I have no seru- ' 
ple in naming it as he wishes, though . 
to the description given of if in Hatha ° 
Yoga books, I find nothing repugnant " 
inthe other, more material, title. Let. 
the Pundit kindly state those fear 
tures of Kundalini, which the word; 
shakti alone can bring out and which . 
+? 1513 » 


That Hímavau designates the ‘spine . 
is anotwer discovery of P. Satwalekar. !। 


“To corroborate’ this "assumption, he 5 


does'not quote any- authority even’ 
from: Hitha Yoga literature. His only.’ 
credential here is’ the testimony of: 
Nirukta. Parvata he treats as’ ® 
synonym of Himavani Synonym no” 
doubt, it is; but not of Himayan as itis ^ 


spoken of in” Shiva Purana.” 
There the father ‘of Uma is a” 


particular mountain, while! the word 
Parvata, the derivation of which: is .. 
given by, Yaska,.is a, general name,’ 


: signifying any. mountain. Even if the:. 


derivation ofa term should determine its. 

denotation, which, as. its- legitimate 
function, it. does not; how will they 
derivation, of. one word : determine the, 
denotation of another distinet- word, 
even. though the two-words.be synonyms: 
Parvata is no doubt, Parvavany 1 65. 
composed of joints or uate vor po ed 
This is its derivative. meaning. =m 
denotation: is,still,a mountain, nob any F 
andevery thing that has parvas, joints i 


imagination. the word parvata should 


evidence irom.. 


ea rE ee ee ee = 
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literature be forthcoming, yield, the 
meaning which the Pundit, by dint of 
his exquisite imagination attaches to 
it, how will the word Himalaya, too, 
in the abseace of some independent 
corroboration from Nirukta, yield that 
same meaninge The Pundit suggests 
that on-the top of the spine there is 
white brain-matter, which may 
metaphorically serve. the purpose 
of snow. A queer comparison ! 
Everything white is. not ima. | Even 
Apte and. Monier Williams, whose 
lexicons, unless they have at their 
back some older authority, are of no 
value in the exposition of Arsha litera- 
ture, do not lend their support to this 
. exquisite flight of fancy. Is simi- 
larity of colour, like unto derivation, a 
determinant of the meanings of terms ? 
he Pundit’s interpretation is, I fear, 
| permeated through . aud through by 
| hollow fancies, which. give. to his 
| elucidation a flimsy charm, but not the 
' stable strength of a judicious exposition, 
= well-grounded on authorities. 

The Pandit's libert es with Daya- 
nanda’s explanation are more remark- 
able than his exploitation of the exege- 
gis of Yaska. In reply to an opponent, 
who referring to“ the names Ganga, 
Yamuna and Saraswati occurring in the 
Veda, insists on Dayananda's adoration 
of the rivers, the sage’ remarks, that 
these terms signify certain “nadis viz., 


Pingala, Susumna, etc. For this the sage 


has the authority of Brahmana litera- 
ture. To the Pundit the statement of 
the Swami affords a hook on which to 
hang his theory ofa mountain in the 
human system. When rivers, he asks, 
have been admitted into the human 
body, why should not their source the 


heir mo 


the sea into whieh they enter ? The 
difference between the conceptions of 
the Swami and those of the Pundit is . 
fundamental. Both: deal with terms . 
common to. Arsha books. and the Pu: - 
ranas. To the Swami theirisignifioance. 
in Arsha books is primary. The mean- 
ing attached to them either in the 
Puranas or in the later Sanskrit books 
of modern times is secondary. The 
Pundit's line of procedure in the 
interpretation of such terms is just the 
reverse of the Swami's. If the Ganga 
of the .Veda ‘were ` primarily the 
river Ganges, and secondarily used, 
in the way of a metaphor, to signify 
the human pingala, we ‘should have 
readily admitted. the plea of the Pun 
dit. "The mountain and the sea could 
have been gulped down as was the river. 
The difficulty is that the meaning in 
the Veda is primary, and the designa- 
tion of the river is secondary. Thus 
Dayananda, instead’ of helping, is 8 
great bar ‘in the way of the Pundit’s 


exposition. 


This, gentle. reader, was my principal 
objection to the exposition of P. Sat- 
walekar. .I put it first, and emphasised 
it in both my original criticism and my 
later review, He, for what reason he 
himself knows best, has given it the 
last, as also the least, consideration. 


In order that the main issue may not 
again be obscured, which, the Pundit 
will pardon me for, .saying, : has some 
how been the case in his former ex: 
planations, I waive, for, the, present. 
my other objections to his exposition. 
In the light of his answers to those ob- 
jections, I shall study the Upanishada | 


again, and shall see if his meanings fit 


in with the context, If. ithey ‘do, J 


Hi m alayas (ळत धप ine Y. तिळा गळतीचे] ऊनव60प् 955, my . acceptant 
; : . 


run dry) ? Why not, pra 


ZUM. ~ 
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of his point of view, In case, however, 
they do not, I shall state my case fully 
jiu a separate article, which, to do. the 
‘subject full justice, will evidently then 
ibe necessary. 

The reason for my emphasising my 
1156. point with such force is that I 
iregard the introduction of Hatha Yoga 
«doginas iuto Arsha books an innovation 
cof doubtful legitimacy. he Pundit, 
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I think, should think twice before he 
enters ona task so tremendously de- 
licate, a task, the consequences of which, 
for good or for evil, are bound to be far- 
reaching. © I am, however, open’ to 


conviction and shall bow to the Pun- 
dit's learning if he brings in, to support 
his contention, evidence that satisfies 
106. ; 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED 


THE VEDA AND WOMAN 
LABOUR. 


The Veda enjoins that man shall 
Wwe the bread-winner of the family and 
tthat woman shall look after the affairs 
of the household. For the successful 
performance of the functions entrusted 
tio her as mother, her staying at home 
lor the greater part of the'day . is 
mecessary. Even when there is need 
of supplementing the wages of the 
hInusband, she may take to those indus- 
titles which do not necessitate her 
absence from home. The world of 
tio-day is, however, bent on_ violating 
these: salubrious laws, and “with what 
Consequences ? Writes Mr.  Aiyar 
tio The Mysore Economic Journal :— 


_ Want of adequate home life, complete 
absence of intellectual leisure and pre- 
00006 of religion, constant care and worry 
oe poverty. and sickness of .ill-cared 
Children or self, and finally long hours 
of work in insanitary and ill-furnished 
places, tend to: smother the intellect, 
‘Weaken the physical fraine and destroy 
tlhe higher instincts. 


Se ns serenus this has been costing us, in our 


at jo | . E c a . > 
d gal life, an Quis, be ganged PX. 


gri Iversl 


stituting a survey of the physical, moral 
and domestic conditions of our work 
women. 


Statistical study, at any rate in 
U. S. A., has shown that long hours of 
work affect the health of the women and 
eventually the health of children. Thus 
it affects both the present and future 
generations. Primarily the cause of this 
is the’ physiological and- psychological 
fatigue of a day’s monotonous work. 
Exhaustion and impaired health and low 
vitality follow fatigue in order and 
‘the physiological is replaced by the 
pathological and ultimately death may 
ensue.” This has been actually the 
state in many of our labour families, 
where sickness and death are constant 
visitors. Furthermore this fatigue and 
impaired health leave their lasting mark 
of physical and mental weakness on the - 
future generations. JOMIS 


One déplorable feature is the utter 
disregard for the well-being of ho 
babies ‘of working women. Wherever 
women work, one can see young babies 
consigned to the mercies of the elements 
helplessly lying on the lap of mother 
earth. Again it is alsoa common sight 
to see young babies left in charge of 


inexperienced boys and girls while, the 


mother is awsy for Wors. 
ollection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 


This has heey 
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the cause of untold misery both of the 
mother and the child, and invariably of 
infant mortality among labouring classes. 
It is no wonder that a high percentage 
of the babies, devoid of the tender care 
of the mother, under-nourished and ex posed 
to all the hazards of insanitary surround- 
ings perish young. 


Continuous standing or sitting in 
inconvenient seats has an injurious effect 
on the health of girls and women, 
especially of expectant mothers. Seats 
improperly adjusted for work or crude 
and rough make-shifts for seats are as 
good as having no seats. Many operations 
which women do standing, at times as 
long as 8to 10 hours a day, could as 


well be done with properly adjusted 
work-table and chair. l'or women who 
move about or carry things here and 


there, certain amount of leisure and rest 
space should be allowed. Want of lunch 
and rest room is another hardship, on 
workers.. Any one who visits a factory 
or mill premises at the recess period 
can see hundreds of men and women 
squatting in the open, cating their scanty 
hurried lunch. It looks. as though the 
employer cares nothing for the bodies 
of his workers. Without proper food 
and adequate rest how can the labourers 
maintain their physique, their health and 
working efficiency? The employers would 
answer that it is no concern of theirs 
and if the workers. become inefficient 
they willturn them out. The unreason- 
ableness of such an argument is obvious. 
To employ labourers, to pay them 
inadequately, to provide them no human 
comforts, to drive them to hdrd work 
and finally to dismiss them when this 
very process tells upon their health und 
efficiency is at once cruel, and unjust. 
Again every employee would wish to 
‘have a bath, especially those working in 
hot dirty places. For the good of the 
workers as well as for the gocd of the 
community this must be provided. 


Instances like these can 


DE die 


be multiplied. 


( put the above qnecgidaghvtershenishenicion. Digitized by'S3 Foundation USA 
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the neglect of this phase of industrial 
welfare has been the cause of so much 
miséry and mortality 'among the poor 
workers. But it is’ all the moro serious 
from the point of view of women. "Their 
unique physiological conditions, their 
ma ernal functions and their delicate 
constitution demand a minimum 0 
comforts and a fair stanbard of working 
condition, without which their unique 
functions are affected and ‘the coming 
generatons sacrificed. . 


SOUL AND MATTER. 
EASTERN AND WESTERN BELIEFS. 


The Editor of The Quest, in the 
course of an article appearing in the 
above journal, latest issue, makes a few 
very interesting observations as regards 
the nature of soul and matter and on 
the passage of the former througha 
chain of lives, which observations 
clearly show his leanings to the Vedic 
doctrines. He differs from us in some 
details, but how firmly he grasps the 
theories, enunciated in the Darshanas 
gives us infinite pleasure. 


But if we question the. religious tradi: 
tion of the Western world, the faith of 
Christendom, and ask: Whence do We 
come ?—we find ourselves confronted with 
an answer that practically slams the door 
in our face. Behind that speck of proto- 
plasm, w@are asked to believe, stands the 
unmediated mystery, of an instantaneous 
creation, a- miraculous event, an wer 
new factor for ever being inserted in 
the world-order. God immediatelz 
creates the-soul of every child born ints 
the world. This soul. has no prio= 
history; it was not, and suddenly 1s— 
evoked from nowhere: and nowhen. Its 
an absolutely immediate creation flashe- 
forth for existence in the E 
material order, bound to a cellular, bod 
process in one of innumerable. poss) 
conditions of favourable or. unfavour 
heredity and a . Moret 
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this: inexperienced soul is held- to be 
morally’ responsible for every deed, 
though it has had no choice whatever as 
to the task apportioned to it. But if this 
immediate creation theory is ‘true, and 
every soul is accounted equally responsible 
by God for the conduct of its life in such 
disparate ‘embodiments and conditions, 
then, if justice is to obtain, it can hardly 
bo supposed that all souls are created with 
equal moral capacities. The tasks as- 
signed to them are glaringly unequal ; it 
manifestly requires far more ability and 
virtue to make music out of an instrument: 
with broken or rotten strings than out 
of a well-strung one. For justice to 
obiain,—and none but a moral God can 
win our worship,—the souls must be 
‘endowed with abilities proportionate to 
the tasks they are set to perform; it 
‘follows logically that the more imperfect 
\the body is, the more unfavourable the 
venvironment, the. better endowed should 
lbe the soul. Souls then cannot be 
created equal; nor does the theory of 
ttraducianism help. 


But apart from the enigina of the origin 
tof man's soul as thus formulated by 
(Christian theology, there is the problem: 
cof its future state when death claims the 
tbody. In this Christianity shares the 
most common persuasion of all the great 
religions, and sets forth a doctrine of 
ffuture rewards and punishments, of happy 
sand unhappy states, determined by the 
0१९७१5 done on earth. Indeed oo» no other 
supposition is it. possible in any way to 
attempt a theodicy ; for justice is not to 
the found here in the life-history of any 
111018]. Christian doctrine further holds 
tthat the soul of man, not only survives 
ffor a time, but perdures, is indestructible 
throughout all time. 


— Now when we talk of the pre-existence 
and post-existence of the soul, we do not 
umean the simultaneous eternal life of 
spirit which: is tho. essence and not the 
existence of the Es sss Pridie Spirit is immediate 
nd perpetual life in itself, divine creative 
otency ; spiritual life determines i 


ine pom is o 
of determined 070 हिसका 


Pre-existence and  post-existenco are’ 
temporal concepts, and apply only when’ 
the soul is. envisaged “as involved in 
temporal limitations. Moreover time! 
proper, as real duration, is a psychical and 
not a material order of existence’ In, 
one state of embodied existence the soul. 
may live a few years, as reckoned by our 
conventional . space-defined body-time 
scheme, of reference, in another state 
perchance an.:on of such years. But 
time for the soul is not measurable in. 
this mechanical fashion. : + 


Is the soul again to be conceived of as 
dependent solely on the physical organ- 
ism for its experience of. sensible exis- 
tence? I venture to think it is far other- 
wise. The senses are not body-powers ; 
the physical organs of sense are limita- 
tions to the sense-powers of the soul. 
Physical embodiment limits their activity . 
to a special field of reference, and in so 
doing deforms. reality. Our normal. 
experience here is determined, by a 
physical instrument that gives the innate 
powers of the soul comparatively little 
scope, and makes us the slaves of a mode. 
of time and configuration of space that is 
exceedingly restricted. : 


But further, when soul is free of the 
physical body, is it to be conceived of as 
an utterly bodiless entity ? By no means. 
The commonest persuasion of axtiquity, 
confirmed in our own day by a wealth .of 
facts which-are now being methodically 
observed and analyzed by psychical 
resoarch, make it clear that survival is. 
stil in an embodied state; there is a 
subtle embodiment of the soul ‘within’ 
the physical organism, here and now, and 
this condition persists when the outermost. 
physical» carapace is stripped off. In 
speculating on this immensely important 
factor in post-existence the philosophy of 
antiquity formulated a doctrine of subtle. 
bodies of various degrees or orders, issuing 
from a principle of embodiment which 
was as it were the originating seed-. 
ground of all the vehicles _of , conscious- 
omes minded ddrosesbnivsawhatever regions 
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or states. it might chance to have its 
existence, during its circlings in the 


ever-changing flux of becoming in the 
universe; visible and invisible: 


Both in the East and the West (apart 
from the Jewish-Christian dogma of 
immediate creation) the doctrine of the 
post-existence of the soul, and therefore 
of its pre-existence, for both Orient and 
Occident were equally logical in this 
respect, was a question which involved a 
series Of transmutations of an embodied 
life or soul, and not simply the adventures 
of a naked spirit minus:a body of, every 
conceivable kind. 


“It will be said by many. that this is an 
extremely materialistic doctrine. It 
depends, however, on what we mean by 
matter. The idea of matter may be con- 
ceived of as increasingly dynamic, energe- 
tic, capable of sublimation to an incalcu- 
lable degree, to its very prime in protyle, 


—perchance in light. Matter is an 
integral factor of the whole sensible 
universe, visible and invisible: The 


sensible universe is not only the show of 
things we perceive through our earthly, 
dense, gross or  crassified physical 
organism ; it is rather a system of worlds 
within worlds, of orders within orders of 
existence, of ever rarer, more delicate 
and more subtle ranges of wsthetic appre- 
hension. Therefore at the back of a speck 
of protoplasm there are not only life and 
mind, which are not of the material order, 
but a series of subtle material dynamic 
schemes, force-systems or frames as i6 
were, a conditioning chain of determi- 
nants governing the evolution of the 
physical germ. The soul is conceived of 
then, in this theory, as witness of a 
continuous process of ‘descent’ or con- 


densation or externalisation of “embodi- 


ment before its coming to be here, and a 
corresponding ‘ascent’ or sublimation- 
process in reverse order after it gets free 
of its earthly dwelling. Transcorporation 
in its simplest form may thus be thought 
of as only one Se of this nature. 
Man as spirit is 06006 6d ^ OE (४१७89 
eternal reality, logically prior to al 


shape like a god. 
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psychic conditioning in time and material 
embodiment in space, however. manifold 
tho modes of such conditioning or the 
moments of the gen: tic, process or ways 
of becoming may be thought to be. 
Within the grea: process of things soul 
and body are a concrete duality in unity 
changing without as to body quantitatively. 
and changing within as to soul qualita- 
tively. The soul is the continuum that 
organizes and stores the experiences of 
the body-changes. अ 


DRUID VISION OF ONE IN MANY 
AND THEIR BELIEF IN 
हे RE-BIRTH. 


Eva Martin, writing to the Theoso- 
phist for August 1923 has the following 
observations as regards certain. poems 
and beliefs of Druids which have come 
down to their descendents:— 


But, from a 
point of view of 


mystical - philosophical 
still greater interest 
is the ancient song of the Druid Amer- 
gin, composed when first he set foot 
upon Irish soil. Though there is no date 
to this poem, and no genuine proof of 
authorship, it has been said by William 
Sharp that these are probably “ the oldes; 
surviving lines in any vernacular tongue 
in Europe, except Greek ". He sang. 


Tam the wind that blows upon the - 
sea, I am the ocean wave; I am’ the mur- : 
mur of the surges; I am seven battali- 


ons; Iama strong bull; Iam an eagle à 
on a rock; lam aray ofthesun; lam 
the ‘most beautiful of herbs; I- am a 


courageous wild boar; Iam a salmon n 
the water; I am a.lake upon a plain; 
am a cunning artist ; I am a’ gigantic, 
sword-wielding champion ; I can shift my - 
E 


An almost exactly ‘parallel passage can 
be taken from the Welsh bard, Taliesin : 


I have been in many shapes before |. 


narrow blade of a sword; I have 


"Ut 
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dropin tha air ; I have been a shining 
star ; | have been word in a book-;' 1 have 
been a book in the beginning ; | have been 
alight ina lantern a year and a;half; I 
have been a bridge for passing over three: 
score 11४615 ; I have journeyed as an eagle; 
Ihave been a boat on the sea; I have 
been a director in battle; I have been. a 
sword in the hand; I have been a.shield 
in fight ; I have been the string of a. harp ; 
I haye been enchanted for a year in the 
foam of water. There is nothing in which 
T have not been. 
One finds it interesting to. compare both 
of these with similar passages: in: the 
Bhagawad-Gita (as rendered in Dr, Annie 
Besant’s beautiful prose translation): 


I the sapidity in waters, O son of Kunti, 
I the radiance in moon and sun; the Word 


of Power in all:the Vedas, sound in ether,’ 


and virility in men; the pure fragrance of 
earths and the brilliance in» fire: am I ; 


splendour |, of. splendid things I; I am 
victory, Lam determination, and the truth 
of the truthful I...... ........ Of secrets I am 
also silence ; the knowledge of: knowers 
am I., | 
" Truly, it is’ passing strange, as Mr. 
Squire Féemarks; “ to find Gael and Briton 
combining to voice almost in’ the same 
words this doctrine of the mystical Kelts, 
who, while still in a state of Semi-barba- 
rism, saw, with some of the greatest of 
ancient and modern philosophers, the One 
in Many, and a single Essence in all. the 


nianifold forms, of life.” Another, 00070, , 
which enunciates the same docirine, is. 


sung by the..great saa-god, Manannan,; 


but perhaps of all the writings of an. 
00५४ nature that remain to us from 
these ancient sources the most interesting. 


18 this fragment of unknown antiquity 
trom The Black Book of Carmarthen, 


" THE E c 


Eon exon cun c (dips, fal LE 
A Soul, “since I was -made in. necessity 
blameless, 
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‘True it is, woe is me that thou shouldst 
have come to my ‘design. qe 
Neither for my own sake, nor for death, 


nor for end nor for beginning. d 
It was with seven faculties that I was 
thus blessed. ae SEE SS 110 
i With seven created beings I ‘was placed 
for purification ; r ngo] 
Iwas gleaming fire when I was caused 
to exist ; मड EIS 
^ Lwas dust of the earth, and: grief could 
not reach me ; TELS 
I was a high wind, being less eyil than | 


good; . An 
I.was.a mist on a mountain seeking 
supplies of stags; =- . tL 


I was blossoms of treés on the face of 

the earth ; ° rrr हि 
If the Lord. blessed me, He would have | 

placed me on matter. | 
Soul, since I was 11808, ,,.। «६५४५५» 


to my design.. as.. T was dust of the — 
earth, and grief could not reach;me; I 
was a high wind,. being) less , evil, than. 
good." 16:18 much to be regretted that | 
the. rest. of the.poem should have: been 
lost. fii ol i bai í lo eon 9117 11i 
The ancient! Kelts seem to have had a- 
very strong sense of the importance of — 
names ~ even to have held'the theory that 
the name andthe soul were one and the 
89706 "thing. Several instances is this 
could be cited, and it. isa’ fact which may. 
particularly interest. those who read Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood’s remarkable story. 
The Human Chord, in which the practice 


> of: calling things | and people by their t 


« true names " was made use of.with such | 
otent effect, -< ^ ' 2 KENDERE 
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In The Voyage of Bran (Vol. II) by 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, will be found a very in- 
teresting chapter on *: The Keltic Doctrine 
of Re-birth." This writer, however, does 
not think that tho Irish doctrine had any 
connection with a belief in the lifo of the 
soul as distinct from that of the body or 
even that the doctrine shows any signs of 
philosophic or religious -colouring. Mr. 
Squire seems to take a different view. He 
quotes Cæsar, who, writing of the Druids, 
remarks: ‘As one of their leading 
doctrines they inculcate this: that sonls 
are not annihilated, but pass after death 
from one body to another, and they hold 
that by this teaching men are much 
encouraged to labour, through disregarding 
the fear of death." This reminds us of what 
Lafcadio Hearn says of the similar belief 
of the Japanese ; ** Its promises for future 
births and its fearlessness about journey- 
ing to the Meido, whither one travels with 
just a little tear or two only." 


INDIAN MUSIC. 


Mr. M. S. Ramaswamy H5 contri- 
butes the following to the Hindw:-— _.. 


Lord Sydenham, an ex-Governor of 
Bombay, addressed the students of the 
Bombay, Gandharva Mahavidyalaya thus : 
* In the direction of harmony, the West 
has-gone much further than the East and 
is still moving. It is in the structure of 
its harmony that the western music is 
more complex than the eastern. This 
difference. of musical taste, however 
may have arisen, has an important result 


| 
| 
| 


> 


| 
| 


ait 


in the absence of concerted music in In-: 


dia;.. The co-operation of large numbers 
of voices or of: instruments in producing 
a joint effect of powerfully reacting upon 


performers as. well-as audiences cannot 


find a place in the musical education. of 
Indian people. 
realise the exa ( j AY 
Sent and the vivid’ impressions which 
are created by. 
Panier t and even by 
. 5 EUR uropean. d$ tr n 7 
i Sn OP upee 80७१०७०७७७ 


i tho choral singing 


` India cannot adequately. 
ltation of spirit; the ex-: 


the noble choruses `of- 5 
by:&he symphonies. of. 


oll 
1 


march.or of a gathering of : Welsh holiday 
markers. I confess.to my. mind this 
seeins £o be a want in the musiéof India.” 


'l'he:late lamented Sir, T.’ Muthuswami 
lyer, High Court Judge of Madras di- 
luted the Lord's one-sided opinion in his 
own characteristic way: “ By mutual con- 
tact,” both the systems (European and 
Indian) may gain from a scientific point 
of view,” Tartini loved Harmony; 
Rousseau loved Melody ; while Burney 
wavered between the two. In this doubt- 
ful condition, to which of these two— 
Melody and: Harmony ~should India give 
the palm. i 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MELODY- AND 
HARMONY. ह 
But what is meant by ‘ Melody’ and 
‘Harmony’? That we must first under- 
stand. The vital point of difference bet- 
ween the two lies in whether tho notes 
in a given octave are produced success- 
ively or simultancously. In the former 
case, you have ‘ Melody’; while, in the 
latter, you ‘have ‘Harmony.’ Touch for 
instance. Sa-Pa-Sa' successively and you 
get a mlody. But touch. the same simul- 
taneously and you get harmony. Melody: 
can be produced by one voice, while har- 
mony can be produced only by two or 
more voices. Melody encourages indivi- 
dualistic music and. asserts the superior- 
ity of voice. over instruments ; while 
harmony. leads, to; concerted, music and 
drowns: the mice in the ocean of instru- 
meats. inet 


Mr. H: B. Krishna Row, B. A, of My- 
sore gives us two happy. illustrations to 
bring home, even tothe minds of child- — 
ren the real difference between melody 
and harmony. “ When a feeling agitates _ | 
& person, it exhibits itself by. means of . 
a continued voice, which is only a HOW - 
ota single sound varying in pitch here - 
and there. On analysis, it will. be found , 
to resemble a chain of single notes, Walch — 
succeed one another.. ik is impossible | 
that at the same time two notes, Cin. 
AEA ED Anakin melody which 
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presses the feeling of the heart, single 
sounds succeed one another. But. whena& 
person stands on the shores of a mighty 
ocean, a: feeling of grandeur. enters into 
his heart. The waves beat. against the 
shore in rapid succession ; various. birds 
hover over 16 here and there with their 
sweet sounds; the hissing of the wind 
and the bustle of the people add a charm 
to the scene. What kind of music can 


express the ‘feeling thus aroused ? It is 
only the harmony of the West. One in- 


strument expresses the splashing of the 
waves ; another represents the cries of the 
birds; and a third expresses ‘the ‘sounds 
of human voices. Al these ;sounds, 
though each varied in intensity in its own 
course, proceed simultaneously and con- 
stitute music which is termed Harmony 
in the West." 


INDIAN AND EUROPEAN MUSIC., | 


Let us now turn:to what others have 
‘said about the matter. “Indian: music,’ 
‘observed Mr. T. A. Ramakrishna yer 
fan éx-Sub-Judge and Chairman of the 
IReception: Committee, Dakshina Sangitha 
(Conference, Palghat of May 1923, ‘is 


lies beyond the’ phenomenal universe 
While European niusic leads us to a 
Variegated dance through the endless rise 
and full of human grief and joy; " "^ 


You will now be in a position to 
understand that an Indian mind is 
meditative whilé a European mind is de- 
monstrative; that the mind impression 
affects an Indian, while the sense im- 
pression affects a European; that mes 
lody comes from the mind impression 
while harmony comes from the sense- 
impression; that melody lets’ emotion 
out, while harmony «lets emotion in; 
and that, finally, harmony ‘causes emo- 
tion, while emotion causes melody. 


Harmony. IN INDIAN MUSIC. 


Lord Sydenham regrets that harmony 
is still a want in India. But is not me- 
lody still a want in Europe ?..; Why, is 
he-more anxious to thrust harmony, into 
India than to. take in melody into his 
own country ?. This.is, however by the 
way. Jet us seriously, consider whether 
we really ‘want harmony. In a sense 
we have it already. ‘‘ Hindu music," ob- 


served S. N. Tagore, “ is not devoid ot 
harmony even in its limited sense and 
the first note, when sounded ever. blends 
readily with successive notes into a har- 
monious relation so as to. create plea- 
.sure" Buti the» idea of harmony in 
Europe is the practice of singing by 
different persons with different, instru- 
ments, as Soprano, alts, tenor bass etc. 
sometimes mixed up with a thunder 
here and the warbling of birds there 
Do we want’ that’ kind of harmony ? ] 
That's the question. "eno Bro!‘ 7998 
Mr. Fox “Strongways has given out 
his opinion. that) from ‘the point of 


llike the: Pacific Ocean, passive, calm, and 
serene, ; while European music is like the 
‘Atlantic Ocean, stormy, aggressive and 
Lboisterous."- It is true that the Panama 
(Canal has connected both the oceans. 
180 has it changed the nature of the two 
Waters ? Again, “ Indian music,’ observ- 
æd “Tagore, ‘is like night, pare. deep, 
sand tender’; while European music is like 
tthe'day, a flowing concourse of vast har- 
mony, composed of concord and discord 
and many disconnected fragments: They 
oth stir us ; yet, the two are contrary in 
spirit. But that cannot be: helped. At 
he root nature itself: is divided into 


Gay. and night, unity and variety, language and , climate; Indian ;; music 
ffinite and infinite. We Indians live in jg too partial towards the, est ARE : 


tthe realm of night and. we are Over- 
owered by the sense of. the One and In; 

| nit Our. music draws he listener ५] artificial.” } 

^way. beyond the limits of everyday ined Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’ when She 

SN ios याळ. Sasa ete and sorrows and takes us 

` a 


and curyeless. music of the fut wit 
its pretended Harmony hich i aft jer 
Mr. Krishna Row confir- 


qp Den BEES, ond observed :? ८ The element of harmony of 
lon ely 1; १८५४१ Gi the soul. ww m ciheuw estie; py. $5 ent in. paturo. MORO where 
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there is discord than concord. Absence 
of proper illustrations from nature of 
the existence of harmony for the expres- 
3107 of internal emotion. strengthens our 
view that it is only a work of artificial 
innovation." He. then proceeded to ex- 
plain why such an artificial harmony 
became so popular in Europe. . If we 
analyse what charm there isin cricket, 
chess, cards or the paper-chase, we shall 
find how, even .with materials.. which 
are by» themselves totally void of any 
higher purpose, artifice. can. weave a 
web of imaginative, pleasure and. attract 
a host .of admirers. When we see how 
fortunes are staked on. the results of 
Cricket matches. and how intoxicated are 
players while engaged in cards, is there 
any wonder that: harmony should find a 
large number of supporters ?" 


-I, for one, would suggest that the 
Indian musician may learn harmony of 
the Wést as.a matter of curiosity but, 
ever keep it distinct from the Indian 
system wherein it-should never be ingraf- 
ted. I would further inform Lord Syden- 
ham that‘ he -and others of his ilk can- 
not adequately realise -the exaltation of 
spirit, the excitement and the vivid im- 
pressions which are created by the 
noble songs of Thiagaraja, by the stir- 
ring kirthis of Dikshittar, and even by 
the choral songs of Gopalakrishna Bha- 
rathi—all being fortunately 
by ‘the’ most artificial and pretended 
harmony,”’ 


POMPEII RE-EXCAVATED 


An:-Italian named... Spinazzola. has 


been long engaged in» excavating the 
long forgotten Pompeii, the town that 
lay under ‘the .ashes of Vesuvius, 
according to- his new methods of 
. disinterring ancient remains without 

stroying or disfiguring them. His 
ded have given, a rude shock to 
the theories formed as regards the life 
and culture of the PE RS Ro 
archeologists that have prece 


untainted - 


each ० 
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The following are a few extracta from 
an account of the’ new excavations 
given in the New York Times by 
Arnold Curts, excerpts from which are 
reproduced in the Literary Digest for 
July 14th, 1923 :— 


“ The writings. and. reconstructions of 
studious .. and ‘competent archeologists, 
such as for instance, Augustus Mau, had 
led one to expect streets in which the 
houses had no. external. windows -only 
a door and, perhaps, a. few. barbicons—in 
which. balconies were rare, in ;which; in 
other words, houses were .nothing but 
big. boxes with roofs leaning towards.an 
inner court, into which the:only windows 
of the house opened. Even. the existence 
of second floors was considered proble- 
matic or, at any rate, very unusual. 


* But then one sees the ‘Street of abun- 
dance’ |! 'Two-story. houses . everywhere, 
with far. projecting balconies and win- 
dows, windows everywhere. Windows 
with iron gratings on the ground floor, 
windows with marble ‘or: stone frames, 
carved or.plain, white or colored, windows’ 
to suit all tastes. Balconies and’ loggias, 
large and small, with graceful pillars or 
without, here, again, to suit -áll tastes 
And paintings, and shop signs, and ` post- 
ers, and scribblings on the walls. Every 
thing is still there ८ 


“ The luxuriousness of the bathrooms i8 
amazing. in one case two rooms compose 
the bathing suite. One is the ‘apoditermm 
or changing-room, | and; the other the 
‘caldarium, or .. bathroom., proper. The 
caldarium had its walls and. floor made 
of special hollow bricks, through which 
hot air circulated 


All the rooms are magnificent! 
decorated: Frescos adorn all the walls, 
from cellars to the outside of the hongos, 
and with such a richness of cojour 8 d 
such a vividness of tone , as to leaye L 
gasping. The paintings generally d 


whi 
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weon the panels are- festoons of flowers 
and fruits. The Hellenic influence of 
Pompeian.art is very noticeable, espec- 
illy in the frescos, a majority of which 
represent scenes from Homers ‘Iliad’ 
Avery interesting and hitherto unknown 
architectural characteristic has been dis- 
covered; in. the most re ent excavations. 
The roofs of the houses were made of tiles 
and did not end flush with the sides of 
the walls, but overhung. by the length of 
several tiles, thus affording the sidewalk 
protection from sun and rain. By this 
discovery significance has been given to 
the Latin word ‘pluma’’ which -is often 
found in Latin writings, always in coun- 
ection with bouses and walls, but whose 
exact meaning. had hitherto remained 
unknown. Obviously. pluma’ 
projecting cornice, whose object was 
similar to that of the canvas ‘awnings 
Which protect modern shop windows 
from the fierco rays of the sun.” 


“ These shops had signs outside, which 
hy there variety and bright colors sought 
to attract the attention of the pass 1s-by. 
These signs were works of art and were, 
apparently, constantly being changed. A 
dyer’s shop has on both sides of the door 
two of the most wonderful frescos, in 
Pompeii. On, the left there is a temple 
of yellow: marble, from which: Mercury 
(the god of commerce) steps out hurr- 
iedly (as can be seen from his flowing 
robes) carrying in one hand his sacred 
rod and in the other a bag. On the 
right there is a wonderful picture of 
Venus standing on a royal. chariot 
drawn by four immense elephants." She 
is clothed in a cloak, blue as the sea she 
was born from, and on her head she 
wears a high golden diadem. The viv- 
idness of the colors and tho-tecliique of 
the execution are amazing. hese fre- 
8008, ‘now valued so highly, were in those 
days nothing but ordinary shop signs, 
Which: would be changed as soon as they 
became. soiled. by ‘passérs-by rubbing 
against them or scribbhng on them. A 


moans. a 
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* Two more. particularly, interesting 
frescos appear outside the shop of a mau. 
who, not being a Pompeian but a Roman. 
and apparently very proud of it, pointed, 
the fact 006 by adorning his shop with a 
painting of Romulus, the founder of Rome! 
on one 8 de, and of Aeneas, the chooser of 
the site where Rome was built, escaping 
from troy with Anchises and Ascanius, on’ 
the other, Similar paintings are found 
outside all shops, varying in beauty and 
artistic value. wed 03 

* Another discovery of great value is 
a publie laundry in perfect state of pre- 
servation, which had just been completed 
when it was engulfed in the general ruin 
which overlook Pompeii. That it had only 
ju:t been completed is proved by heaps of 
mortar and stone Masons, instruments 
which were found on the side-walk out- 
side. Here are cisterns and tubs of all sizes 
and shapes, with an extremely’ ingenious 
system of water piping." 4 


EVOLUTION IN 118 LATEST 
। : "PHA Sp Boot oM 


Conimenting on a book, named "Phe 
Laws of Life, by Prof. Willam N. 
Goldsmith, Wilhemien E. Key. writes 
in Good Health :— कः “+ 

Before considering the meaning of evo- 
lution, ‘it may be well:o emphasize the 
fact that it’ neither eliminates God, nor 
does’ it teach that monkeys are the 
ancestors of men.’ - MST TOEIC 


- Jf this is the considered opinion of an 
advocate of evolution, we wonder what 
doctrines the theory of evolution now 
stands for. When the animal heredity of 
man. is rejected; the most offensive and 
perhaps most presumptuous part of the 
theory is renounced. ‘There remains 
only gradation in the animal kingdom, 
gradation in respect’ of the com- 
plexity of the physical construction, 


— coat of whitewash was applied and a new 
- fresco painted on top.. ` 


"y 
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and of the efficiency of the intellectual 
ie powers: of animala, OD 00 oos 
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A new evidence in support of the 
theory of evolution, qualified as stated 
above has been found. 


* The general scheme of animal re- 
lationships is then taken up and the 
long path from amebato man is outlined 
with a remarkable fulness of illustration. 
Evidences of the organic relationship of 
animals are recounted as shown by cer- 
tain blood tests which have been receiving 
considerable attention in recent ‘years. 
The blood consists of corpuscles floating 
in a serum. On mixing the blood of 
animals, 16 was found that the serum of 
one animal’s blood sometimes destroyed 
the corpuscles of the | other . animal's 
blood, and at other times did not. As 
the experiments were multiplied it was 
found that the amount of destructive 
action exercised by one specimen of blood 
upon another was in direct proportion to 
the nearness or remoteness. of relation- 
ship between the animals. If the animals 
are closely related, there is no disturbance 
when their blood is mixed; when they 
ate not closely related, the serum of one 
destroys the corpuscles of the other and 
the intensity of this action js propor- 
tionate to the remoteness of the relation- 
ship. These tests have been further 
elaborated and all tend to confirm the first 
results. On both tests it has been found 
that the blood of man and of the anthro- 
poid ape behave in a way to indicate 
they are closely related, while the relation 
is more remote in the case of the monkeys 
and the lemur. Thus the evidences for 
evolution fromthe fields of anatomy, 
embryology and fossil study are receiving 
strong additional support from the. field 
of. physiology. ” 


PHYSICAL CULTURE EOR 

INDIAN GIRLS. 
“Women require exercise as much 88 
do men, though not one of the same 
sort. Through false modesty, however 
though we have course and systems of 
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girls and women we leave to mere 
chance: It is very seldom that one 
comes across & scheme of drill and 
physical culture devised for the. exclu- 
sive benefit of the tender motherly sex. 
In the pages of the Welfare, August 
number, there appears an article by 
St. Nihal Singh, embodying his obser- 
vations of the workings of a method in 
vogue at Prof. Manek Rao’s akhara at 
Baroda. Its chief recommendation is 
that the exercises it comprises are 
Indian — their names, their commands 
and the,plays themselves. 


Vhe girls, sometimes even, sometimes 
odd in number, stood in, a row; at the 
head of which was Shushila, a daughter 
of Pandit Atma Ram, the Arya Samajist 
who for many years has been in charge 
of the schools and boarding houses for 
* untouchables” in Baroda. She had the 
advantage of five years’ training, and 
acted as leader. They called out their 
numbers, at her word of command, 
spoken in Hindi, “ek” “do”, “ tin”, etc. 
Prefessor Manek Rao has invented these 
commands and unless an Indian has be- 
come ‘hopelessly  denationalised, he is 
bound to admit that they are no less force- 
ful than those uttered in English. 


Then, one after the other, they perfor- 
med the exercises and played the games 
taught them by Miss Sheikh. Sometimes 
they used &ndian clubs, sometimes light 
lathis, sometimes no apparatus of any | 
kind. Though they had very little exper- 
ience, most of them being beginners, Ii 
was struck with the facility with which 
they performed the drill. 

The first game they played was known J 
by the Marathi. name of Kombada, _ 
which means “ cock. ". They squatted in i 
a line, hugging their knees, with only 
their feet touching the ground, hopped 
about like cocks ten times, backwards and 
forwards. ] 


Then they played “ uu ‘Kombada.” 


"X 


exercise for out buy? Kaa Grivarete now ued nobzginls Bebes /equatbing position, clos 


E 
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together, one behind the other, with her 


arms around the limbs of the girl in 
front of her. In order not to disturb the 


harmony of their movements as they 
hopped about, the players had to balance 
each other with their bodies, a feat difficult 
to perform. 


A third variation of this. game was 
Oodat Kombada, one girl stood, and the 
other squatted in front of her clasping 
her arms about her limbs. Both then 
hopped together. 


The giris next played Jimma. An even 
number of girls stood facing each other 
in two rows. Each clapped hor hands 
together three times. Then those in both 
rows took a short jump to the left and 
clapped once, after which they jumped 
to the right, and again clapped onco, and 
:reeumed the first position, clapping once 
ias they did so. l'nally the girls in the 


itwo rows clapped each other's hands 
‘once. This completed one movement. 
Por the succeeding movements, which 


mumbered ten, the first three claps intro- 
oducing the game were omitted. 


Bow many variations: they’ gave to 
mma! The girls. stood. in.a circle, 
clapping first the hands of the one on 
tihe right, then of the one ,to the left. 
‘Again a double circle was formed, one 
within the other, in which case, after 
slapping the hands of the girls on either 
side, those in the inner circle whirled 
around and clapped the hands ७0 the girls 
un the outer circle with whom they found 
tihemselyes face to face. 


When I met Miss Sheikh, a few days: 
asked : 


after Isaw this performance, I 
Inet how she began to give instruction. 


She replied that if the pupil is a grown- : 


up woman capable of concentration, she 
18 first taught various asans, or yogic 


 P'ostures, both sitting and standing. She 
 B'enerally begins with tolasan, sitting in 
 Wegi-tashion, with the palms resting on 


the क andlifting the body up and 
गो This exercise is varied by swin- 
ling th 


, 
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in that case popularly known in Mahara- 
shtra as parana. ; R 


Another of the asans modified into a 
game. is: padasan, known as, adya bai. 
The pupil stands on one foot, while &he 
the other foot is pressed against the 


opposite leg, just above the knee. Then 
she makes motions, with her clenched 


fists, as if she were drawing water. 


After the asans have been mastered, 
the pupil is taught advanced exercises. 
Great careis taken to prevent them 
from straining the body or mind, effort 


being made to develop the muscles 
gradually. 


Young girls generally begin their’ phy- 
sical culture training by being immedia- 
tely introduced to games, of which there 
are two score, so varied that between 
them every part of the body is exercised. 


A game which bas great possibilities 
as an exercise is Gof, which according to 
tradition, . has . been : popular in India 
since the days of Krishna, who played 
it in company with the milkmaids of 
Brindaban. lt consists of twisting and 
weaying several ropes of different colours 
together so as to make one cord. Strings 
or pieces of cloth are hung from the centre 
ofthe ceiling or from the branch of a 
large tree. The players each, holding 
one of these loose strands, stand in'a circle 
beneath the central point. The particular 


, form of the twist which the woven cord is 


to take is fixed upon beforehand, -and 
this determines the movements of each of 
the girls, who sing a merry chorus as they 
move about, rope in hand, taking their 
appointed, places in turn, so as to give 
the proper twist to the cord that is being 
woven. -Tho many-shaded strands and 
bright-hued dresses and the graceful mov- 
ements of tho. children, who sway ,their 
bodies and arms in time with, the songs 
they. sing, produce an extremely pictures- 
que effect. . la bin xima 


Girgir-Masa, or “ whirling fish, ” is an- 


० body backward KARANE anda. coher. DHRU AERIAL he girls stand in 
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& circle, a short distranco apart, and, at 


a Supe signal; each begins to spin 
round and round. 
One of the games by which Miss 


Sheikh sets great store is a sort of dance. 
Thegirls stand in a circle, and with a 
slight skipping motion, at each step, 
move round, shading the eyes with the 
hand and looking into the distance, first 
with the right hand, turning to the right, 
then with the left, turning in that direc- 
tion. This game provides exercise for the 
whole body, from head to foot. 


Another game greatly valued as a physi- 
cal exercise is known as Pimpalpan, and 
is meant for girls of eight years old and 
above. Any number, odd or even, may 
play it. After forming inline and coun- 
ting their numbers the leader sings a 
song to the effect that * we should play 
the game of Pimpalpan and be healthy." 
This song is then repeated by the others. 
After that they form a circle, all facing 
the centre place their hands on their hips, 


and stand with their heels together at 
an angle of 45 


degrees. Nine feet of 
circumference is required for each one, 
80 her hands may be stretched sideways 
without interfering with her neighbours. 
The leader then says “ Pim-pal-pan," in 
three distinct syllables, which is a- signal 
for the girls to stand at attention, 
breathe in and slowly stretch their 


"hands over their heads, with the palins 


outwards, the two thumbs touching, the 
remaining eight fingers closed, the space 
between the two hands forming the 
figures of a leaf cf the Pimpal tree. 
This function is held for a few em 
then, slowly breathing out, the two hands 
are dropped until they touch the thighs. 
This movoment is repeated twélve times. 
As a variation, the movement is repeated 
quickly 24 times, jumping sideways, lea- 
ving a space of twelve inches between the 
two feet. The leader counts the move- 
ments, and, when she says “ a—ram " m 
two distinct syllables, the game is stopped, 


" and the girls forh. 870७4 rang brverbiyrericisr CÓbctionSBli 


beginning. They then fold their 
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hands, say ** nantaste’’ to the senior girl 
and disperse. 


In addition to the games employed for 
in-door drill, Miss Sheikh encourages 
her pupils to take part in the more sire- 
nuous games played out-doors, like 
Oon-oon-savli, atya-patya, ox kho-kho, 
which are also played by boys. 


THE RUINOUS EFFECTS OF 
POLYGAMY 


S. Khuda Bakhsh, M. A. in the 
course of a learned contribution -to 
The Calcutta Review for August 1923, 
thus rues the effects of polygamy 
among Abbasides :— 


If these were the effects of Joe. 
on politieal and economie conditions no 
less catastrophic were its effects on the 
social and moral life of tho people. We 
early called attention to the fact that 
gradually a great change was effected in 
the view regarding purity of descent. 
While in Arab antiquity a high value 
was placed on nobility of descent on the. 
woman's: side; later this was completely 
ruled out of consideration, with the 1050 
that no check or restraint was left upon 
indiscriminate polygamy. A degenerate 
and effeminate race of bastards thus 
came into being, with neither courage 
nor ability to maintain the 3 
of their fathers. Polygamy, in short 
degenerated into the rule of mistress 
and courtesans. It destroyed wel 
regulated family life, and let in a flo 
of evil effects. There oreina t 
fatal germ of decay, and death whi 
stole into all Mohamedan States, } 
the Oriental couzts of the middle ages- 
in Baghdad, in Cordova, as also els. where 
polygamy steadily sapped tho mo 
strength of the people. Ina nom 
old Oriental harem, with its counti 
inmates—wives and sons and daughter 
and the rest of them—and its Boo 
atmosphere of hatred, Rise = 
IGi9B-roulMiadsaim pression woe 
i intriguing wives 


ambitious and 
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upon youthful, pliant ^minds? Indeed, 
the more numerous the family, the less 


was the love of the father for his 
offspring. They grew up in a hateful 


environ of ever-warring, wrangling wives. 
Each saw in his brother an unworthy, 
evil-minded rival. If one ascended the 
vacant throne—the rest banded themselves 
together against him—soething with one 
thought; namely, his fall, and stirred by 
one ambition; namely, to seize the throne 
for himself. In the earlier days when 
only the child. of a noble-born lady was 
looked upon 88 a legitimate successor, 
a wholesome restraint existed which 
obviated fratricidal warfare. But soon 
this principle was a thing of the past, 


and all —regardless of birth—pressed 
forward an equally valid claim. To 
polygamy are clearly traceable the 
Numerous fratricides, insurrections, and 


idisputes over succession which disfigure 
‘and dishonour Oriental history. 


‘THE CRUELTY OF HAREM LIFE 


Further on, the same writer com- 
menting on the immoralising, tenden- 
00168 of harem life, says : — 


What made love-affairs so tragic in the 
Jharem was the fact that, though oppor- 
ttunities were only too plentiful for slaves 
tto love and to be loved, yet there never 
twas a hope nor a prospect of peaceful 
"union or a happy termination,, As a rule 
(discovery drew upon the guilty couple the 
wnmeasured wrath ef the master, and 
meant, generally death for one or the 
cother party—perhaps of both. Rare was 
fan ending so exceptional as in the follow- 
ling case, The Caliph Mahdi, being in- 
formed that a young man had managed to 
get into the room of a slave-girl, straight- 
Way sent to her room where a youth of 
Mttractive appearance was found. Forth- 
‘with he was taken to the Caliph, and the 
ffollowing facts came to light. The slave- 
girl belonged to his mother, and an 

E grew up between them. She 
Was gold to the harem of the Caliph, and 


he youth staked Ch?sCwnsy end paiveey hiasidiwar 
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her, for without her he could not live, 
and he thus sought peace in death. The 
Jaliph ordered twenty stripes. He bore 
the punishment with complete self-poss- 
ession, and only said when if was over 
— Never so long as I live shall Tre- 
nounce iny love for her.’ This lashed 
Mahdi into fury and he’ sent for the 
executioner. Even this left the youth 
undeterred. He seated himself. on the 
leather carpet on which executions took 
place and cheerfully awaited the fatal 
stroke. Only he begged permission of 
the Caliph to speak to her. When this 
permission was given he recited a verse 
which emphasized his undeviating love 
for her—torture and death notwithstand- 
ing. Mahdi kept silence for a time. 
Then tears flowed from his eyes, and he 
ordered the lovers to leave the place and 
go their way.’ Such indulgence was 
exceptional, for jealousy, when once 
aroused, transformed the Arab into a 
blood-thirsty monster, and the life of a 
slave was to him of not the slightest 
moment of consideration. Although the 
jurists in their learned theories propound- 
ed that the life of a Muslim slave, 
was as valuable as that of a freeman, 
this view never really obtained wide 
acceptance—certainly never within tha 
walls of the harem which, shut off from 
the outward world, impenetrable even to 
the police, was ruled by a despotic 
master or mistress, who, untroubled and 
unrestrained, dealt summarily with the 
question of life and death. 


UNNATURAL LOVE, A PRODUCT 
OF HAREM LIFE. 


A vice more condemnable still, for 
which harem life is responsible, is un- 
natural love between members of the 
game sex. Says the learned and judi- 
cious writer :— 

. To the degrading influence of the 
harem system must be ascribed & vice, 
which more than any other, has contri- 
buted to the deep decay of morals and 
hiectianonitadiessFoasemingaand dissolution 


rere eee 


| 
| 
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of the family tie in the Orient. It was 
unnatural love—for this poisonous plant 
grew and throve on the soil of the harem. 
In the houses of the rich and powerful 
hundreds of young people were forced to 
live together. Relations between the sexes 
were as free and gay and easy for the rich 


as were well-nigh impossible for those 
that were not free and independent. 


Moreover, offences against chastity were 
brutally punished, though, indifferent 
was the moral tone, and lax and shame- 


less was the talk regarding matters 
sexual in high circles. Thus, to escape 


punishment, unnatural love grew up bet- 
ween slaves of the same sex. While fear 
of punishment accounts for the introduc- 
tion and growth of this vice among the 
slaves—a very different reason explains 


PANINI AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE UNADI SUTRAS. 


its progress and diffusion among the rich. 
Tho wealthy debauchee,  enfeebled and 
sated with the enjoyments of the harem, 
looked tor new diversions and gaieties, 
and found them in these revolting prac- 
tices. 

To S. Khuda Bakhsh  love-poetry 
addressed to males appears to be a con- 
commitant of unnatural love. Among 
early Arabs, he says, such love was not 
known, aud in evidence, he cites the 
testimony of Kitab-ul-mowashaha as 
follows :— 

The author of the Kitabul-mowashaha 
says (Fol. 102) : “I know of no ancient 
Arab post who, in his poetry, ever thought 
of singing the praises of other than 
women. ” 


Panini and the Authorship of the Unadi Sutras.* 


(By PROFESSOR K: B. PATHAK, B. A.) 


: The authorship of the Unadi Sutras 
has been discussed by ^ many dis- 
tinguished European Sanskrit Scholars. 
Prof Max Muller and Dr. Aufrecht 
maintained that these. Sutras were 
anterior to Panini, while Goldstucker, 
in:his very elaborate study of Panini, 
contends that this Grammarian com- 
posed only a list of Unadis but that 
the Unadi sutras as we have them, 
were the work of some later author. 
It may also be mentioned here that 
Vimala, a writer not. later than the 
thirteenth century, claims the author- 
ship of the Sutras for  Vararuci- 
katyayana, while Nagojibhatta, a 
recent commentator; ascribes ib to 
Sakatayana, who preceded Panini. 


॥ ५४ 
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I shall first cite two passages which 
were overlooked by Goldstucker and 
Mm which Patanjali and Katyayana 
assure us that it was Panini himself 
who composed the Unadi sutras. = 

सावर्धातुकमपित्‌ [ ङित्‌ ] 1. 2. 4. 

सावधातुग्रहणं किमर्थम्‌ i 

अपिदितीयत्युच्यमान. आधंधातुकस्याप्य- # 
aa पितो ङिच्वं प्रसज्येत । कर्ता eat 

1 us M 

नैष दोषः । आचाय प्रवृत्तिज्ञाययति नानेनाथ | 
घातुकस्य!वितो feri भवतीति ibe — 
कीयान्कांश्चिन्ङितः करोति चङ्‌, अङ्‌, नजिङ्‌, 
ङ्वनिप्‌. AIS, AS: | 


HN 
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सावंधातुके प्येतज्ज्ञापक स्यात्‌ | 
नेत्याह | तुल्यज्ञातीय EG ज्ञापकम्‌ | 
कश्च JANTA: | 
यथाजञातीयकाश्चङ्‌ , AS, AHS, ङ्‌ त्रनिप्‌, 
MS AS p कथं जातीयकाश्चेते ATA AJE: 
यद्यतद्स्ति तुल्यज्ञातीयस्य ज्ञापकमिति, 
wes! लुङित्रकरणानां ज्ञापको स्याताम्‌, 
नजिङ्घर्तमान कालानां, SIRGa कालानाम्‌, 
WEI औँ णां दिकानां ,नङ शाब्दो घञर्थानाम्‌। 
तस्मात्सार्वधातुकग्रहणं KASAR, ॥ 
Mahabhasya 
Kielhorn's 2nd ed. Vol. I, p. 193. 
Nirnaya. S. Press, ed. Vol. IT, p. 5. 
Translation :— 


[A “sarvadhatuka ^ termination 
‘which is not पित्‌ becomes fsa 1, 2, 4 

For what purpose -is the | word 
गसावंधातुक used here ? 


irule would hold good in the case of reflections. 
every ardhadhatuka, which is not पित Panini affixes the sign 


If only the word afaq were used the 


€ € 
‘such as कता हता. 


This is not a defect. ..'The language 
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Of the same kind as the terminations 
ag, ag, नजिङ्‌, Faq, अथड़ and नङ्‌. 

Of what kind are these? © 

Ardhadhatukas. 


If it were true. that a "ज्ञापक would 
apply to things of the same-kind, then 

IR of AS and AS would apply 
all the Vikaranas of लुङ, that of नजिङ 
would apply to all present tenses, that ' 
01 अ निप्‌ 00 all denoting past tense. 
अथड! 
would be applicable to all Unadi termi- 
nations, that of qx; to all the senses 
of धञ्‌. Therefore, the use of the term 
सार्वधातुक is essential in this.Sutra.] 


The arta of the termination 


This passage in the Mahabhasya is 
interesting from a historica) 

It suggests important 
Here Patanjali says that 
€ to seven 
terminations. Of these terminations 
five occur in the following Sutras of 


most 
point of view 


used by the Acarya (Panini) indicates the Astadhyayi :— 


that-by this 


(every) ardhadhatuka, 


which is not fita, does not become f$ 
since this Acarya (Panini) aflixes € 
(the indicatory letter) to (only) some 


ardhadhatuka terminations, 


namely, 


ag, अङ्‌, नजिङ्‌, QUT, अङ्‌, and नङ्‌. 


This ज्ञापक (indication) would be also 


applicable to Sarvadhatukas 


No. says he ; a ज्ञापक is applicable to 


a thing of the same kind 


ki 
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Whát is mean py शतुशथ/नासीय si Haridwar cagindebnRabpas Jede Bs 


विभाषा azg: [ कतरि ag] TH, 1, 49 
( अस्य्रतिवक्तिल्यातिभ्योऽङ्‌ IIT, 1 59, 
| जु्तम्मुषचुम्खचुशरचुग्ठ॒ुग्डञ्चुभ्बिभ्यश्च 
[... [arag] I, 158.0 
सुयजो ङ्वनिप्‌ ' 111, 2, 108 


स्वपितृषोर्नजिङ्‌ II, 2, 112 
यज्ञ वाच यतं विच्छ प्रच्छरक्षोनड्‌ 111,3,90 


termination अथङू 


The remaining 
is आणौदिक and 


- — 


e 


to which Panini aflixes ल is actually 
found in the following Unadi Sutras: ~ 
me शपिरु गमिवञ्चिजीवि प्राणिभ्योऽथः 


HS LIS, 
भ्गञश्वित्‌ [ अथः ] IIT, 114. 
रूदिविदिभ्यां [अथः] fea III, 115. 
उपसर्ग वसेः [अथः ङित्‌ ] 111. 116. 
Patanjali is not content with giving 
his opinion about Panini's authorship 
of the Unadi Sutras, but hastens to 
fortify his position by citing the 
authority of his predecessor Katyayana 
in a second passage thus : — 


अथ किमथ प्ृथङित्कितौ fata aaa 
किदेव वा सरूयान्डिदेव वा । 

पृथगनुबन्धत्वे प्रयोजनं वचिस्वपियज्ञादी- 
नामसंप्रसारणं सावंधातुकड्बादिषु ॥८॥ 

पृथगजुबन्धत्वे प्रयोजनं वचिस्वपिमजादीः 
नामसंप्रसारणं सार्वधातुके चङादिषु च॥ सार्व 
धातुके प्रयोजनम्‌ | यथेह भवति ga: gaT- 
facaa ada: स्वपिथः अत्रापि प्रभोति ॥ 
चङादिषु प्रयोजनम्‌ । के पुनश्चङ।दथः | sue 
डुजिङदनिबथङ्नङः | ag । यथेह भवति 
शनः शान वा नित्येवमशिश्वियत अत्रापि प्राप्नोति । 
अङ | यथेह भवति शूनः उक्त इत्येवमश्वत्‌ 
अवोचत्‌ अत्रापि प्राप्नोति । नजिङ्‌ । 
यथेह भवति ga इत्येतं any अत्रापि 
प्राप्रोति | ङवनिप्‌ | यथेह भवतीष्ट इत्येवं यज्वा 
अत्रापि प्राप्नोति | we यथेह भवत्युषत 
इत्येवमावस थः अत्रापि प्राप्नोति । नङ |, यथेह 
भवतीष्टमित्येवं यज्ञः अत्रापि प्राप्नोति | 


Mahabhasya 

Nirnaya Sag. ed, Vol, II, p. 4. 

Kielhorn's 2nd ed. Vol. I, p. 192. 
> Translation :— : 


|: [For what peaqpesfu Ait Peste 1s to be il 


Separate letters, € and *& made indica- 
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tory (by Panini); why should mot 
every thing be either f&q or fz1? 

The reason for separate indicatory 
letters is the absence of संप्रसारण in 
the case of aa, €39 and यज्ञादि roots 
before (अपित्‌) Sarvadhatuka termina- 
tions as well as before चङ, and other 
terminations. 

Reason as regards सावंधातुक. 

Just as सखुत्तः, सुप्तवान्‌ have संप्रसारण, 
50 स्वपितः and स्वपिथः would undergo the 
same change. 

Reason in the case of * and other 
terminations. 

What are चंडादि terminations? चड, 
ag, नजिङ्‌ gaq, aag, and नङ्‌. 

ag—as in शूनः, शूनवान्‌ so also there 
would be संप्रसारण in अशिंश्रियत्‌. 

ag—as in शूनः, उक्तः, so also there 
would be संप्रसारण in अश्वत्‌, अवोचत्‌. 

afag—as in gH: so also there 
would be संप्रसारण in ARK. 

¥ frq—as in इष्टः, so also there would 
be Iain ASAT. j 

अथडू--88 there is संप्रसारण in उषित 
[before क्त ] so also there would be 
संप्रसारण in आवसथ. 

नडः--88 in इष्टं so. also in यज्ञ there 
would be संप्रसारण. 

Those who have studied Paninis | 
system of grammar, are aware of the | 
fact that words which take faa or डित्‌ 
terminations do not undergo गुण, Ic 


the prevention of fur is to be indicated 
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by the use of both these letters क्‌ and identical with those known to Katya- 
इ this purpose can be easily served by Yana, Patanjali, Kaiyata and Nagoji- 
N bhatta, as is evident from the- state- 
ments of these authorities quoted 
necessary to use both letters. above. These facts will suffice to 
Katyayana, however, tells us that convince Sanskrit scholars that the 
Unadi Sutras were composed by Panini 
himself. f 


employing either W or x; it is un- 


Panini has a special reason for using 
both letters. Certain words which 
undergo संप्रसारण before कित्‌ termina- 
tions, do not undergo this change 


Another interesting fact to which I 
invite the attention of Sanskrit scho- 
lars is that Patanjali speaks of the 
Unadi terminations as आधधातुकी याः 
and भाधधातुकाः in the passages discussed 
above. Panini defines ingah thus:— | 


before fe, terminations. . Patanjali 
illustrates Katyayana's view by giving 


concrete instances. We are here only 
concerned with the root घस which forms 
its past participle in क्त as उषित while the 
same root gives the word ATIAN when 
the औणादिक प्रत्यय aag is added to it. These two Sutras occur nearly to ~ 
It is thus clear that Panini has aflixed wards the end of the 3rd Adhyaya of the 
the sign € to. the Unadi. termination Astadhyayi. Patanjali says that the | 
अथ in order to indicate the fact that term दोष; “remaining ù has reference - 
the letter च in the sanskrit word आबसथ to those terminations which have been : 
* a house " does not change into उ. already enumerated in this Adhyayw :— ४ | 
1 have already quoted above the four अनुक्रान्तापेक्षं शेषग्रहणम्‌ | 

Unadi Sutras which teach the forma- 

tion of the word आवसथ. Kaiyata thus 
refers to the last two Sutra’ :— à प्रत्ययास्तिडशिद्दजितास्ते आधंधातुक- 

ala विदिभ्यां ङिरित्यतो ङिदिति बतमाने संज्ञा भधन्ति नत्वचुक्रस्यमाना इस्यर्थः | 
उपसर्ग वसे रिव्यथप्र ययः । 


तिङ्शित्‌ सार्वधातुकम्‌ III, 4, 113. 
आधंधातुकम्‌ शेषः 111, 4, 114. 


Kaiyata explains :— 


bs the Sutra : परश्च occurs at the | 


Nagojibhatta remarks :— es विर aig | 
अथङिति । एवमाचुपूर्वोक एव प्रत्यय इतिभावः y beginning of this very ce | 
aau फलाभावात्‌ उपसर्गेवसे रित्यत्र डिंदित्य- "M | 
ननुवृत्तो भाष्यसंगतिः सूपष्टैवेति केचित्‌ । अयमप्यधिकारो योगे योग उपतिष्ठते परिः 

The text and the order of these four भाषा वा ** **' aARIT: पुनरस्येव agant, 


 Unadi sutras, as they are preserved b > 
^ Bhattoji Diksita and his OR तेनोणादिषु 
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The Nyasakara Jinendrabuddhi ex- 
"plains : — 
अथ anit: Prat: ? यावता नात्र किञ्चित्‌ 
प्रकतमस्ति यञ्चक्रारेण समुञ्चोयत इत्य'ह चकार: 
पुनरित्यादि | अन्य लय समुच्चेतव्यस्य.भा तादः 
स्येच समुचयार्थश्वकारो विज्ञायते | तेन बहुला- 
धिकारेऽपि ये प्रत्यया विधीयन्ते तेष्त्रप्युणादिषु 
परत्वं न विकटप्यते | किमर्थं पुनरिदमुच्यते ? 
परो यथा स्यात्‌ पूर्रोमाभूदिति | 
Haradatta endorses the Nyasakara's 
view thus :— 
aafa | अन्यथा बहुळवचनस्य सर्वोपाधिः 
- व्यभिचाराथंत्वादुणादिषु परत्वस्यापि faxed: 
संभाव्येत i 
This view is confirmed by the Karika 
cited by Patanjali : — 
संज्ञाछु घातुरूपाणि प्रत्ययाश्व ततः परे | 
The gist of these passages is that the 
Adhikara Sutra पथश्च III, 1, 2, which is 
at the beginning of the first Pada of 
the third Adhyaya of the Astadhyayi, 
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Let us now proceed to. discuss. the 
authorship of the verses descriptive of 
A a Henke AN B the Maha- 
by P ab iid] j F th : UN E NC Eee 
and Haradatta. 

उणादयों बहुलम्‌ III, 3, 1, 
बहुलवयचन किर्थस्‌ ? 

WEAR प्रक्ररे स्तनुदू ष्टे प्राय लमुच्ययनादपि 
तेषाम्‌। कार्य सरोषतरिध्रेश्च तदुक्तं नैगमरूढिभवं 
हि garg ॥१॥ ० 

नाम च घातुज॒माह निरुक्ते व्याकरणे शक: 
टस्य च तोकम्‌ । यन्न पदार्थविशोषसमुत्थं 
प्रत्ययतः THAR तदूह्यम्‌ ॥२॥ 
संज्ञासु धातुरूपाणि प्रत्ययाश्च ततः परे | 
कार्या द्विद्याद नू वन्धमेतच्छा्मुणादिषु॥२॥ 

Translation :— | 
[Why is the word बहुलम्‌ used here ? 
बाहुलकम्‌ (बहुलम्‌) is used in order to 
point 60% the sniall number of verbal 
bases, to which Unadi terminations are 


| 
| . exercises its authority over the Unadi 
= Sutras occurring at the commencement 
of the third Pada of the same Adhyaya 
just below the Astadhyayi Sutra: 
उणादयो बहुलम्‌ III; 3, 1, and indicates 
that the Unadi terminations come 
immediatety after the verbal roots in 
“the Unadi Sutras. While Patanjali 
| à R 
calls these terminations आध्रच्चातुकीया : 
_ or आर्ध धातुकाः, Katyayana frequently 
refers to them as कृत्प्रत्ययाः as they come 
under the definition कृदतिङ्‌ ILI, 1, 93. 
‘The conclusion that ‘can be drawn from bases. or terminations are not given 
_ these facts is that the Unadi. futraS here, such bases, are to be TH 
, form an integral pastcokulaeMaglyaxi Atom xerbal bases given here, — . 


affixed (in this Unadi treatise) ; more 
over, some Unadi terminations only are 
collected here. The: word बाहुलकम्‌ or 
बहुल्म्‌ is also used to denote that some - 
operations such as बृद्धि, संप्रसारण eic, | 
are but imperfectly described here, 
because Vedic words and words current 
in society are very excellent. i 
Every noun is said Aa be derived 
from a verbal root in Nirukta and 
Sakatayana says the same thing In 
grammar. In case specific verbal 


Hu wig" 
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Iu words possessing conventional 
meanings, forms of verbal roots appear 
first, then follow terminations, symbo- 
lical letters are distinguishable ‘by 
means of operations such as संप्रसारण, 
वृद्धि ९८ in the 
Unadis.] 

Before these introductory verses the 
Kasika reads : — 
वतमान इत्यैव, संज्ञायामिति च उणादयः प्रत्यया 
बतंमानेऽर्थे संज्ञायां विषये agë भवन्ति | 
Jinendrabuddhi and Haradatta say that 
वर्तमाने is obtained by agafa from 
वतमाने gz ITI, 2, 123, and संज्ञायाम्‌ from 
पुत्रः संज्ञायाम्‌ 111, 2, 155. 

Ifthe three words वतमाने, संज्ञ।याम्‌ 
and बहुलम्‌ are Adhikaras, and they can 
be Adhikaras to the Unadi Sutras only, 


his is the teaching 


& question naturally arises; why are 
they repeated in the following - Unadi 
Sutras : 
बतमाने पृषदुवृहन्महज्ञग च्छतृवच्च II, 84 
gaa: च संज्ञायाम्‌ II, 82. 
बहुलमन्यत्रापि II, 37, 49 ete. 
Jinendrabuddhi replies :— 
भूतेऽपि द्वश्यन्त इति (III. 3, 2) वचनाद्‌ 
भूतेषि पूषदादयो भ वन्ती त्याशाङ्का निवृत्त्यर्थम्‌ | 
वतंमानग्रहणं प्रकृताया एव संज्ञाया अनुवृत्तेईढी- 
कारणार्थम्‌ | पुनः संज्ञाका (क) रणं बहुंलवच- 
नादसंज्ञायामपि भवन्ती त्याशङ्का निव्रृस्यर्थं वा | 
HEAT बहुलस्य स्मरणार्थं पुनबहुलग्रहणम्‌ | 
एवं हि विस्मरणशीलानामनुग्रहः कृतो भवति। 


So then Panini:himselt who compos- 
ed the Sutra डणादयों बहुलमूः III, 8,.1 
ir 
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repeats the word बहुळम्‌ very often in 
his Unadi Sutras to refresh the memory 
of forgetful students. FCU) 
Jinendrabuddhi adds :— ~ 
अन्य रपि प्रमाणपुरुषेने गमरूढिभवानां व्यु- 
त्पाद्यत्वमभ्युपेतमिति दशयितुमाह .नाम च 
urgsfacafz | निरुक्त इति । निरुक्त शास्त्रे 
नामेति प्रातिपदिकम्‌ । . i 
तस्यहीयमन्याचाय संज्ञा । निरुक्तकारःखशास्त्रे 
निरुक्ते प्रातिपदिकं धातुजमाह न केवल निरुक्त- | 


कार एवेहापितु ......व्याकरणेऽपि यः शकटस्य 
पुत्रः शाकटायनः सो पिनाम धातुज्ञमेचाह। i 
Kaiyata says :— | 


नैगमरूढिभवानां व्याकरणेऽस्मिन्‌ व्युत्पा- . 
दनादसंग्थिं साधुत्वमवगस्यत इत्यर्थ । अन्येर- | 
caram: शब्दानां प्रकृत्यादि विभागेन व्युत्पा 0 
दनमभ्युपगतमित्याह नामेति i o 

Haradatta remarks :- < 

अन्येरप्याचार्ये नेगमरूढिभवानां प्रकृत्यादि- 
विभागेन. व्युत्पादनं - कृतमतोऽरूमाभिरपि 
तत्कर्तव्यमेवेत्यभिप्राये णाह नाम चेति । निरुक्तः 
कारो हि arem आधाय: शास्त्रे निरुक्त ad- 
मेव नाम धातुजमाह । तोकमित्यपत्यनाम 
शकटस्य च॑ तोक शाकटायन; | i 
Here अन्यैः प्रमा णपुरुषैः,अन्येःआचायेः refor | 

to teachers other than Panini. From | 
those ‘passages it is also obvious that in - 
the opinion of these commentators | 


Panini composed not only the Unadi 
Sutras but the introductory verses also, - 


and the statement, नाम च धातुजमाह 
निरुक्ते व्याकरणे शकटस्य च तोकम्‌। is not 
only a paraphrase of Yaska's words 
नामान्याख्यातजानीति शाकटायनो नैरुक्तसमयश्च 
but is actually suggested by them. 
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This interesting fact is amply confirmed by a confparison of some state- 
ments in Yaska s Nirukta with the corresponding Unadi Sutras thus :— 


(1) Yaska says, (I, 13) 
प्रथनात्पृथिवी त्या हुः 
(2) Yaska I, 20 
भीमो बिश्यत्यस्म द्धीष्मोप्येतस्मादेव, 
(8) Yaska II, 5 
गोरिति पृथिव्या नामधेयं यद्दुरगता 
भवति यच्चास्यां भूताति गच्छन्ति, 
(4) Yaska I, 18 
eng तिष्टते रथोर्तेः, 


(5) Yaska II, 27 
अश्वः कस्माद्रनुते SEA, 


(6) Yaska VII, 24 
घृतमित्युद्कनाम जिघर्ते:सिश्वतिकर्मणः | 
(D Yaska IV, 17 
रयिरिति धननाम रातेदानकर्मण:, 
| (S) Yaska III, 21 


| faa: स्त्यायतेः अपत्रपणकर्मणः, 
= (9) Yaska X, 42 
| gez रिन्धेरुनत्तेवा, 
(10) Yaska IV, 9 
| लक्ष्मीरक्ष णाद्वा, 


(11) Yaska VIII, 12, T, 7 
द्रविणं यदनेनाभिद्रवन्ति दक्षिणा दक्षतेः 
(19)  Yoska IIT, 00. . 
: श्मश्रु श्मनिश्चितंभवति 
-(13) Yaska IX, 27 ^ 
0 7 आपः आप्नोतेः 
(14) Yaska X, 7 
aba zz: रोदयतेर्वा 
'(15) Yaska IT, 18 
aif: रातेवाह्यात्‌ दाने 
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Panini 
प्रथेः षिवन्‌ संप्रसारणंच Unadi I, 156 पृथिवी, 
Panini 
भियः grat, भीमः भीष्मः Unadi 1, 158. 
Panini 
गमेर्डोः Unadi II, 235. - 


Panini 
vnm Unadi III, 324. 
उचिकुषिगातिभ्यस्थन Unadi LI, 4. 
Panini 
अश्रप्रषिलटिकणिख टिविशिभ्यः dd 
E Unadi 1, lol, 


Panini 
अंजिचृसिभ्यः wm: Unadi IIT, 89. 
Panini 
was: Unadi II, 66. 
Panini 
स्त्यायतेदेट्‌ , स्त्री Unadi IV, 165. 
Panini 
उन्देरिच्चादेः, इन्दुः Unadi I, 13. 
Panini 
लक्षेमुंट्च Uradi III, 160. 
Panini 
दुदक्षिभ्यामनिन्‌ Unadi 11, 50. 
Panini 
safa श्रयते डुन्‌ UnadiV,?8. | 
Panini  . 
armagan Unadi 11, 58. - 
^ Panini 
रोदेणिलुक्च Unadi II, 22 
Panini 
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(16) Yaska XI, 39 
राका रातेदांनकर्मण: 
Yaska II, 6 


वृक्षोत्रश्चनात्‌ 


(17) 


Yaska III, 10 

aíga **ताडयतीत aa: 

Yaska VI,:8 

wq कृपतेर्वा कटपतेवा 

Yaska III, 14 

तरूकरस्तत्करोभवति 
नैरुक्ताः 

Yaska X, 12 

gzeqfagea: पाता वा पालयिता वा 


(18) 
(19) 


(20) 
यत्पापकमिति 


(21) Yaska says (II, 2.) 
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Panini Bas 
कृदाध .राचिकलिभ्यः कः Unadi 111, 40 
Panini 
स्नुवश्चिङृत्युषिभ्य़ः कित्‌ [सः] 
Unadi TIT, 66 


Panini 
ताडेणिलूक्च Unadi I, 100. 
Panini : 


कृपोरोलः Astadhyayi VIII, 2, 18 


Panini | PE . 


agadi: करपत्योश्चोरदेवतयोः सुट्‌ तलोवश्व, 


Panini 
त॑स्करश्चोर। | बृहरूपतिदेवता 
Astadhyayi VI, 1, 157, — 


तत्राप्येकेऽलपनिष्पत्तयोभतरन्ति aeadaqíauz: gu: पृषत कुणारुमिति, 


Panini has accordingly 


प्रथिन्नदिभ्ररूजां (कुः) संप्रसारणं सलोपश्च Unadi I, 29 


पृ ( प्र) षिरंजिभ्यां ( अतच्‌ ) कित्‌ Unadi ITI, 111 


The masculine noun पूषतः, a spotted 
santelope, is formed with the termina- 
ition *a* which is कित्‌ from the root 
99 स्तेहन सेवन सेचनेषु of the 9th conjug- 
sation, This root प्रष्‌ undergoes संप्रसारण 
lbefore the fq termination, as has 
Ibeen explained above. The neuter 
moun पूषत्‌ is separately derived from 
'पूषु of the lst conjugation 
ada पूष द्वुटन्महज गच्छतृ बच्च Unadi II, 84 

From the instances given above we 
an easily conclude that Panini has 
ttaken these etymologies from Yaska’s 


poris s a Itukta and in forming his: Unadi 
Sutras, has utilized hi 


bandhas. I invite attention to the 
interesting fact that in the Unad 
Sutra forming gfaat the letter g 
is an Anubhandha ; एथिवी takes ङ़ीष (ई) 
according to the Astadhyayi Sutra 
षिद्गौरादिभ्यश्च 1V, 41. While the same 
letter in the Unadi Sutra teaching the 
formation of भीष्म is not an Anubandha, 
as it forms part of the word itself. — 
Therefore Panini says. 
कार्याद्विद्यादनूवन्धमेतच्छास्त्रमुणादिषु | 


Panini has volunteered the explana- 


hat th etymologies are accor- 
ding to d e पतत of the Niruktakarag 
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and Sakatayana as there opinions are 
reproduced in  Yaska's © great work 
These etymologies are offered for what 
they are wortl This treatise does 
not represent Panini’s personal views 
He was aware of the heated contro- 
versy that had been raging over the 
origin of words for more than a 
century at least before his time bet- 
ween his time the followers of 
Sakatayana and the Niruktakaras on 
one hand and the followers of the gra- 
mmarian Gargya on the other. Panini 
asserts his independence of judgment 
and gives occasionally proofs of his 
leanings towards the school of Gargya. 
Though in his Unadi- treatise he forms 
the noun ईश्वर. and its feminine ईश्वरी 

अश्रोतेराश्रुकर्म णिवरट्च un. V, 57. 

चकारादुपधाया ईश्वम्‌ इश्वरः, ईश्वरी 

Panini prefers to derive this word 
meaning “ a ruler" from the root ईश 
to rule, with its feminine ईश्वरा thus:— 

स्थराभाखपिसकसो। वरच्‌ 

Astadhyayi sutra III, II, 175 

The word कंस 18 derived from the 

root * in Unadi Sutra 


खर तृवदिहनिकमिकषिभ्य: सः Unadi III, 62 - 


“This is according to the Nirukta 
school” says Panini but as à follower 
of the Gargya school; I think the word 


can not be traced to-any. root अतः 
कृकमिकंस 
Astadhyayi Sutra’ VIII, 3, 46 
अयस्काम:, AMER: -.... 


One more instance will suffice for 
my purpose :AYaska says (IIT, 19 ) 
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Durga explains:— 


आ।ह “स्तेनः कस्मात्‌”? उच्यते--“संस्तया 

aq” सहतम्‌ "STEHT TRL कमे भवति 

इत एव नरूक्ता मन्यन्त od वयाकरणा- 
नाममन्यथापि स्पादित्यसिप्रायः। 

The followers of Gargya ‘objected to 
this etymology that स्न but not सत्येन! 
with य in the first syllable is frequently 
found in hows 
ever, gives: this Nirukta specimen of 
derivation in the Unadi Sutra :— 


the Rigveda. Panini, 


इयास्व्याह्आविभ्य इनच्‌ Un. 11, 46 
but. prefers to trace the word to the 
root łasi elsewhere: — 

स्तनाद्यन्नलोपश्ध er | 

Astadhyay Sutra V,.1, 125 
in order to form the ‘word रूतेय; 
L have thus traced the , originyof the 
two schools of thought.among Sanskrit 
erammarians the sgafaqa and the 
अव्युप्तत्तिपक्ष and have ‘described the 
influence which ° they” have: exercised 
over Paini's writings. -I. have also 
established the priority of "Yaska to 
Panini by unimpeachable evidence. . 
It is necessary to state here that 
Yaska’s words res 


f ng 
अथापि द्विवर्णले।पस्त्‌चि इति (II, 2.) 
has manifestly suggested Katya- 


yana s’ Vartika , 


ति अतर पंदादिलॉपच्छन्द्सि VLL 107 
3 किंग] U 


and Patanjali quotes the zm 
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'बड्‌्भावाविकारा इति ह स्माह वाष्यायणिः। 
जायतेऽस्ति विपारिणमते वद्धेत ५पक्षीयत विन 
Malad, शचातगात कमाकस्ब!जष्चव भाषता 
भवति। | 
from Yaska’s Nirukta 
It is thus clear that Yaska preceded 

Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali. 

Dr. Aufrecht draws attention to.the 
fact that in one place (II, 38) we are 
told that the people of the north used 
the word .काशंक for ‘a husbandman,’ 
in another (IV, 128), that they em- 
ployed कारि in ‘the meaning: of 
artisan.’> But hé has omitted to state 
that the other forms कशंक and करि are 
given by. the. commentator. Dr. 
Aufrecht. also remarks, ‘fin’ anothier 
place (III, 144) we find the name of 
Cakravarmana, old 
who is only once more quoted, namely 
in Panini VI; 1, 130."  Here-also' Dr. 
Aufrecht has failed to indicate the 
purpose for which the old. grammarian 
is: mentioned. In the ®pinion, of 
Cakravarmana alone, the word कुणप 
receives the sare on the-second 
syllable, while in the opinion. of. other 
authors including >the author of th 
Unadi Sutras, the उद त्तत्वर lies on the 
first syllable of the word कुणप. Thus 
the mention of उदीचाम्‌ and चाक्रवर्मण 
m the Unadi Sutras is intended to 
denote विकल्प or option as regards वृद्धि 
and उदात्तस्वर. 
x 


D 


p . 
an grammarian, 


connection Patanjali remarks :— —— 


887 
It is a well-known fact that’ Panini 
introduces into his Sutras the terms 
उदीचाम्‌ and MA and the names of 
Acharyas to denote विकटप 
उर्दाचामातः स्थान यकपूर्वाया: VII, 3, 46 
आयका | आयका | चटकका। चटाकेका | 
Kasika remarks उदी चां ग्रदण (See qr | 
इ 3 चाक्रत्रमणस्य VI, 1, 130 
अस्तु हात्यत्रवीत्‌ | अस्तु दी इत्यब्रवीत्‌ | 
Kasika says चाक्रवर्मेणग्रहणं fane Tis | 
In his Vartika on the Sutra नवेति 
विभाषा 1,.1, 44 Katyayana says :— - 
आचार्यदेशशीलेन च तद्विषयता। | 
Patanjali explains आचार्यशीळनेन देशः 
शीलनन च यदुच्यते, तस्य diu प्राप्नेति 
इको ह स्वो ऽङथे। गालवस्य (V1,3,61) प्राचाम 
बुद्धात्‌ (Ra gea (IV; 1; 160) इति | 
गालवा एव. genet aser; pus हि 
फिन्‌ ema, | 
The optional forms here indicated 
are ग्रामणिपुत्र: 80 ग्रामंणीषुत्रः। र्ळु)्ु 
कायनिः and ग्लॉचुकिः, Jn the same 


आचायः खर्ल्वापे संज्ञामारभमाणो भूयिष्ट 
मन्येरपि शब्देरेत पर्थे सं्रत्याययतिबहुलम्‌, अन्य 
तरस्याम्‌ उभयथा; वा, एकेषाम्‌, इति। ` c 
In this passage atata} means पाणिनि - 
Similarly the word Statin the Sutra 
गुरोरन्‌तो$नंन्त्यससाप्यरेकेकरस प्राचाम्‌ 
न wui, 2,80). 


is explained as denoting विभाषा by 


tanjali and the 
Katyayana and Eo the Sutra 
Kasika commenting 


2 १४१७३७४१७७ Y WHITE 
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डदीचां प्राचामन्यतरस्यां बहुलमिति सर्व 
wa विकल्पाथोः | 
Again in his Vartika on न यासयो: 
(VII, 3, 45) Katyayana says 
वतका शकुनो प्राचाम्‌ ॥ ६ ॥ 
Patanjali adds, प्राचामिति किमर्थम्‌ । 
after । 
The Kasika remarks :— 
: वसेका WHat | प्राचामन्यत्र उदीचां तु 
वर्तिका ।. 


Panini, who was an Udicya, because 
he was & native of Gandhara, com- 
posed the following Unadi Sutra, ex- 
plaining the. formation of the word 


वतिका thus: — 
वृतेस्तिकन्‌ Unadi Sutra, LII, 146. 
~ Ujjvaladatta says, 
DAR राकुनो प्राचां। पा. ७, ३, ७५, ६। 
इत्यकारस्यत्वःवित्रय वार्तिकारंभाद्वतेण्वुल वर्ति- 
केतिच व्याख्यातत्वादस्या नाषता लक्ष्यते । 
Here the allusion is to Haradatta's 
words वृतेण्यन्तात्‌ Was, वतिका | 
=  Ujjvaladatta has left out the words 
waa- Haradatta's explanation ap- 
plies to वर्तिका भागुरी लोकायतस् a com- 
mentary describing the Lokayata doc- 
trine,’ which is a counter instance to 
'शकुनाविति किम्‌ ? Thus the doubt thrown 
on the genuineness of the Unadi Sutra 
is groundless.. The प्राच्यदेश- and. the 
उदीच्यदेश referred to in the above dis- 
cussion is thus described :— 
: लोकोऽयं भारतं वर्ष शरावत्यास्तु योवधः 
देशः प्राग्दाक्षणः प्राच्य उदीच्यःपश्चिमोत्तरः॥ 


दक्षिणो देशः प्राच्यः ॥६॥ शरावत्या अवघे! 
पश्चिमेन सददचारित उत्तरो! देशः ( उदीच्यः) 
यदाहु | 

प्रागुद>्ञा विभजते हंसः क्षीरोदके DIE 

विदुषां शब्दसिभ्द्यथ खा नः पातु शरावती ॥ 

काशिका, 

Amarakosa Oka's Ed, Vol. I. P. 41, 

Dr. Aufrecht’s correction into afiat 
शकुनो प्राचाम्‌ shows that he has failed to 
understand the reference. 

Another point which is worth noth- 
ing here is that  Ujjvaladatta says 
under Unadi Sutra III, 113... 

अथ प्रत्ययोऽयमितिभाष्यं। agh । के पुनश्च 

Viza: ase नजिडः डःवनिबथडः नङ इति ॥ 

I quote this from Dr. Aufrecht’s 

edition.p. 86. In the Notes we are 


asked to “ see Patanjali on P. I. 2,1.” 
This reference will convince, Sanskrit 
scholars that Dr. Aufrecht has entirely 
failed to grasp the meaning of the 
second passage in the Mahabhasya 
which has been explained above, and 
has besides done gross injustice to 
Ujjvaladatta, who intended that the 


Sutra उपसर्ग चसे: should come immedi- 
ately after” the Sutra रुविदिभ्यां fed 
thus— | 

रु विदिभ्यां ङित्‌ 

उपसर्गे वसेः [ अथः ङित्‌ ] आवसथ 

So that the termination अथ. being - 
made fea by sme by the Acarya | 
Panini indicates, in the opinion of 
Katyayana and Patanjali, the fact that 
the व of the root बस in the word 


शरावत्या नद्या मर्यादाबा/प्रधक्त USERS coo TERES. donnes, undergo T 


$ 
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The position of the Sutra भ शित्‌ 
remains unaffected by this change, as 
is plain from the following sequence of 
the Sutras :— | 
शीड शपि रु गमि वचि जीवि प्राणिभ्योऽधः 
IIT, 113. 
asa अथः] 111, 114. 
रु विदिभ्यां ङित्‌ | or:] 111, 115. 
उपसग qr: [अथः Sq] 111, 116. 
The Sutra asf can not precede 
the Sutra शीच &c., as अथ has to be 
obtained by agafa to form भरथ. Nor 
‘can the Sutra भरभ श्वित्‌ follow रुविदि etc., 
१08 Jin ATT undergoes गुण, It is thus 
clear that Panini composed these four 
lUnadi Sutras in the order in which 
llhey were known to Katyayana, and 
IPatanjali, as is explained by Kaiyata 
and Nagojibhatta. The three important 
passages in' the Mahabhasya, which 
lave been explained above, ‘vere en- 
tiirely overlooked by Goldstucker, who 
unaintained that the Unadi Sutras were 
mot composed by Panini. In support 
of his contention Goldstucker relies 
upon some other passages which he has 
misunderstood ^ and  misinterpreted. 
he first passage under Sut?a VII, 1, 
“18 given below. In this passage there 
mre three Vartikas, dealing with Unadi 
Sutras which are explained by Patanjali. 
Ilt must be emphasized here that none 
of these three Vartikas is assailed by 
Patanjali who merely confines ‘himself 
tio explaining Katyayana's views. 
` तत्रोणादिप्रतिषेधः । 
तत्रोणादीनां प्रतिषेधो व क्तव्यःश ङ्कःशण्ढ इति | 
_ ध्रातो्षेयङ्‌वचनात्‌। 
ps यद्यम्बृतेरीयङ्‌ [ ३-१-२९ ] इति घातो 


exception. 
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amama भवन्तीति | यदि हि स्यु ऋत' 
इछ डे त्येव ब्रथात्‌ | सिद्धे विधिरारभ्यमाणो 
न्न।पक्कार्था भवति न च a ses सिध्यति op 
B.S सति वलादिलक्षण इट्प्रसञ्येत। इति कृते 
ऽनादित्वाददेशो न स्यात्‌ ॥ हृद्मिह cuum 
यम्‌ । इट्कियतामा देश इति | किमत्र कतेव्यम्‌' 
परत्वादिडागमः। नित्य आदश: | कृते sate 
प्राप्नोत्यकृते ऽपि । अनित्य आदेशों न हि कृत 
इटि प्राप्नाति। कि कारणम | अनादि्वात्‌-। ` 
अन्तरङ्ग स्तह्मादेशः । कान्तरङ्गता | इदानोमिव 
हयक्तमायनादिषृपदेशिवद्वचनं स्वशसिध्द्यर्थमिति। 
तद्रेतदतेरीयडङ्वचन शापकमेव न घातु|त्यया- 
नामायनादयों भवन्तीति ॥ ite 
प्रातिपादिक विज्ञानाच पाणिनः सिद्धम्‌ ॥ 
प्रतिपदिक farm भगवतः पाणिनराचा- 
येस्य सिद्धम्‌ | उणादयो 5व्युत्पन्नानि प्राति- 
पदिकानि ॥ 
lst Vartika 
Those the Unadi words form an 


Bhasya | 

There (in the Unadi Sutras) the 
Unadi words must be pronounced 
exceptions such as MF and RX. 

2nd Vartika. 

Or on account of Panini’s statement 
that the root fa) takes zag, (verbal. 
terminations do not change into आयन्‌ 


ete.) ^: "Af 
Bhasya 


Or as the Acarya Panini teaches 
that the termination इयडः should be 
added to the root ऋति so as to form 
ऋतायते he indicates thereby that verbal 


यड anféa तञशापर्यशाचाथीों argae" cherminationts: Eichin and € are noi 
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to be changed into आयन्‌ etc ; other- 
wise he would have said s&dzsz. It 
is objected. that if ऋतीयते could be 
formed. with | sx. then only .a ज्ञापक 
would be-drawn. -Bub it can not be 
formed. as 3% takes STH and be- 


comes इङ, and छ not being the first 
letter in इछ, does not. change into 
ईव. Here this should be determined 
whether इडागम or आदेश $a should take 
place. इडागम being subsequent (पर) 
should prevail. If आदेश be नित्य, it 
will prevail. If the आदेश be अनित्य; it 
will yield to the इडागम, छ not being 
the first letter in इछ, Nevertheless 
आदेश will be considered अन्तरंग (proxi- 
mate’ why? because it was said just 
now that आयन्‌ etc. were pronouncéd 
simultaneously with फ etc. in order 
that they might become आदिउदात्त. 
Thus Panini’s statement that the root 
Mia takes IS, being AG; indicates 
that verbal terminations, (णादि प्रत्यया:) 
do not change into,: आयन्‌ etc. 
ord Vartika 

Panini regards Unadi words as 

Pratipadikas. : 


} Bhasya. . 
Revered Panini regards Unadi words 


as Pratipadikas Unadi words are nouns. 


that can not be traced to roots. | 
(el os zs os E Remarks 


‘J have given a literal rendering of 
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Vartika is 1108 important, The 
actual words used are धार्तर्वेयङ्तचनात्‌. 

The natural order of the words is 
वा धातोरीयङ्त्रचनात. 

This’ is not a ‘complete sentence, 
There is an ellipsis after the word 
वचनात्‌, which being in the fifth icase, 
denotes a reason Patanjali fills up the 
ellipsis thus :— ; d 

अथवा यदयं aga रीयडः 111, 1, 29] इति 
घातोरीयडः शास्ति तज्ज्ञापयत्याचाय न धातु 
प्रत्यय।नामायनादयो भवन्तीति। 

By the word वा or अथवा Katyayana 
offers a second explanation, “ since 
Panini adds 24% instead of BE to the 
root smía, he thereby indicates or 
wishes us to understand that the 
terminations ख and s added to the 
root, शम्‌, as taught in the Unadi Sutras 
ma: खः 1, 104, and शामेढः I, 101 do not 
change iuto ईन्‌ and ण्य्‌. The plain 
fact is that in the opinion of Katyayana 
and. Patanjali, Panini composed the 
Unadi Sutras. This explanation is 


according to the sgeafaqa, the school 


of thought who hold that all nouns ares 
verbal derivatives. ‘The third Vartika 
is based on the अव्युत्पत्तिपक्ष, that is te 
say, though Panini composed thé 
Unadi Sutras, they do not represen™ 
his personal views. Thus. the words 
MG and NTS, not. being traceable te 


roots, and € do not change ee 
and ण्य्‌.  Kaiyata remarks :-- | — 
S Eras v asneduft परि- 
प्रातिपादिक विज्ञानादिति | Daisies - 
रः । 


-———M— 
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Let us now turn “to Goldstucker's 
explanation of this passage. 
After giving a garbled quotation and 


very 


omitting all reference to ऋतेरीयङ्‌ being 
a SIq Sutra, he says: — 


To this rule (VII, 1, 2) Katyayana 
appends the remark that the Unadi 
aflixes form an exception, when Patan- 


lali explains. this view of the author 
of the Vartikas by the instances, 
Sankha, Sandha; for though. these 


words are formed with the aflixes Aha, 
and Dha. 
their aflixes, 
« » ° s 7 

And °. continues Katyayana in two 
subsequent Vartikas, “though Panini 
speaks himself, in Sutra III. 1, 29, of 


an affix iyang (not cang, as, might be 


the letters dh and kh, in 
are real, not symbolical. 


. expected according to rule VII. 1, 2) 


this does not invalidate my exception, 
for the latter is based on the circum: 
stance that Panini treats in his rule 
VIL 1,2 not. of verbal 


15 
bases: “ True." 


but nominal 
rejoins Patanjali j 
but Katyayanw might have spared this 
discussion, for nominal bases formed 
With Unadi affixes are bases which 
have no grammatical origin. 


The absurdity of this explanation 
will be at once appreciated by those 
who have carefully perused my render- 


or Ca meat eam aae. Me पोळ of the text with my explanatory 


- तज्ज्ञापयत्यचार्यो ete 
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would however, point out that the E 


first mistake of Goldstucker is his - 
failure to see that यत्‌ being correlative 
to तत्‌ does not mean “ though” in the 
sentence यद्‌यं............... धातोरीयडा॑शास्ति 
The second mis- 
take is his omission to translate वा or 
अथवा the second 
बातिक offering an alternative explana- 
tion to the one given in the first. The ' 
third mistake is]that he has failed to see 


which introduces 


sentence; there is an ellipsis after the 
word बचनात्‌ which Patanjali has filled 
up. The fourth | mistake is Gold- 
stucker's erroneous supposition that 
the Sutra ऋतेरीयङ्‌ is inroduced on its 
own account and notas a ज्ञापक to the 
Unadi Sutras, which continue to be 
the principal topic of Katyayana's 
discourse, in the second as well as in 


the first Vartika i 


I have .thus,-proved that Panini . 


composed the Unadi Sutras and 


1 


- that rarae वचनात्‌ is not a complete SA 


inserted them, together with the three . 


introductory verses prefixed to them, | 


immediately afterethe Sutra उणादयोबहु- . 


लम्‌ III, 8, 1. The feminine terminations | 


are taught at the beginning of the fourth 


Adhyaya of the Astadhyayi while the _ 


Unadi sutras are assigned place in 
the third Adhyaya. The well known 
Sutra गोख्ियोरुपसजनस्य (1, 2, 48) 


‘Temarks therecar-o cgiNietingr ubbésteuariawd: Colle Gb iditizellby sbhenaalbhil, Adhyaya. Tho 


1 
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Slative positions of these 
mown thus :— 
First Adhyaya 
गो स्त्रि यो: 
(1.2 48) 
Third Adhyaya 
उणादयो बहुलम्‌ 
(111,3,1) 
श्री: Un. 11 57 
तन्त्रीः Un. 111 158 
लक्ष्मीः Un. 111,160 
| Fourth Adhyaya. 


may be 


TATA 
(1V,1 12) 
= अधिकारोयम्‌ 
| The Sutra गो खियोः teaches that 
feminine nouns which are subordinate 
members in compounds shorten their 
inal vowels as in निष्करौशाम्बिः अतिखट्वः. 
But. though the  Uandi S utras are 
subsequent to this Sutra, the Unadi 
vords तन्त्रीः, श्रीः and लक्ष्मीः do not 
conform to it in the compounds 
raara, अतिश्रीः and अतिलक्ष्म्रीः ; only 
he femininé terminations mentioned 
nthe fourth Adhyaya obey this Sutra 


[b is manifest from this that Panini © 


irst composed his Astadhyayi and 


hen compiled his Unadi treatise. He 


nserted it in the third Adhyaya, 
vhere करुत terminations are treated 
of. because Unadi terminations are 


f the same nature, falling under the 


lefinition of $1 as^gryen &nobhwesSurbpevo: Phosecbeginningzsvi¢h tus ( IV, 1, 4) 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE UNADI SUTRAS. 
कृदतिङ्‌ 


But 


arrangement 


this “ has 
of the Sutras 
Astadhyayi most defective. 


rendered the 
in the 
Katyayana 


who flourished centuries 


nearly two 
later, proposed to remove the defect 
thus:— 
गा।खत्रयारुपसजेनस्य 1, 2, 4 
MZ: ZAC र्ान्नवूर्यथम्‌। ˆ 
गोटाङ्ग्रहण कतेव्यम्‌ | किमिद टाङति। 
प्रत्याहारग्रहणम्‌ H QARAY प्रत्याहारः | 
ZIT: MrT MAS FRUA | कि प्रयोजनम्‌। 
mim wr | 
कृत्स्त्रिया धातुस्त्रियाश्च gerer माभूदिति। 
अतितन्त्रीः अतिश्रीः अतिळक्ष्रीरिति ॥ तत्तद 
ATTA | न वक्तव्यम्‌ | स्त्रीग्रहणं स्वरायष्यत। 
तत्र स्वरितेनाघिकारगति भवति । ख्ियाप्र 
(IV,1,3) इत्यत्रप्रक्ृत्य ये विद्दिता स्तेषां 
प्रहणे विज्ञ।स्पत | स्वरितेनाथिकारगतिभेव- 
ताति न दोषो "भवति | 
[TRANSLATION 
Sutra 1, 2, 48. 
The word गो and nouns ending in 
feminine terminations, which are sub- 
ordinate members of compounds, shor- 


ten their final vowels, as चित्रगुः, 


' निष्कोशाम्विः and अतिखट्वः ' 


Vartika 
गोटाङ्‌ should be accepted, in order 
to exclude Krit or Unadi terminations. 
Bhasya कॉ ! 
गोटाडू should be accepted. What does 
टापू mean ? It is Pratyahara, What 
terminations are embraced in: it ? 


a 
= 


NNNM — 
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and ending with eat (IV I, 78.) For 
‘what purpose ? For the purpose of 
excluding 


feminine Krt terminations and femin- 


Krt terminations, 80 that 


ine terminations affixed to verbal roots 


should not shorten their final vowels 
If this be the case this Vartika is ne- 


. eessary. No, it is not necessary.. The 
word tin this Sutra wil be made 
स्वरित; by स्वरित the अधिकार of the 
word सूत्री will.be understood there ( in 
the Sutra स्त्रियाम्‌ IV, 1, 3.) Thus those 
feminine terminations that are pres- 
cribed according to the _ अधिकार 
“ama will be understood. Since 


by afta the authority of the word ci 


is known, there is no defect. ] 
Remarks 
That this Sutra is defective is the 
unanimous. opinion of Katyayana and 
Patanjali. They only differ as regards 
the means by which to remove the 
defect. Katyayana proposes, to add a 
supplementary note enumerating only 
the feminine i 
the fourth Adhyaya, thus leaving out 
the Unadi terminations given in the 


third Adhyaya, which are subsequent 


to the Sutra’ under consideration. 
 Patanjali. says that this note 1s unne- 
cessary.and.suggests a simpler device. 
- He utilizes for this purpose the Sutra 
सखरितेनाधिकारः (1,3, 11). The word स्त्री 
dn mad: (1,2,48) will be made 
afta, that is, it will be अधिकृत. or 
‘invested with अधिकार. The अधिकार १.८. 


the sphere of its duty lies in the fourth —— 


q Adhyaya faf CLV, Tray eiere thee Dated wstanie: 114,95, ` 
NNN ee M SRS 


terminations taught in : 


893 | 
word स्त्री must go in order to exercise | 
its authority. Patanjali says :— , 
Sem f `” A mn धिकृते TA 11: ~ 
अधिकृतोऽसो ग्रमि’ 'अधिकृता$ला नगरे 
इत्युच्यते यो यत्र व्यापारं गच्छति (1, 3, 11) 


This point may be illustrated by <. 
concrete instance. A British statesman 
is appointed Viceroy of India. He 


. passes through France on his way 


In France there are many Indians - 
But he can not exercise an authority 
over them as the sphere of his duties 


lies in India. So'the words श्रीः, तन्त्री ` 
and Zt: taught in the third Adhyaya - 
remain unaffected by the word e 
(1,9, 48) being made खरित (अधिकृत, 
and we can thus form the compound 
अतिश्रीः, अतितन्त्रीः and afasemh o . 00 

It may be of interest to point out 
here that Candra, the Jain Sakatayana 
and  Hemacandra, who ‘have Unad 
Sutras of their own,-but have;no Sutre 
corresponding to स्वरितेनाधिकारः, have 
avoided Panini's mistake in the follow- 
ing way:— : act 

. Candra 


First Adhyaya डणादयः 1, 3, 1, | 
Second Adhyaya सुपि हस्वः 11, 2, 84 
गोरप्रधानस्यान्त्यत्य 11, 2, 84 

` ङ्यादीनाम्‌ 11, 2, 85 

Jain Sakatayana — 
Second Adhyaya न्यग्गोष्यतोऽनं 

शीयोबहुत्रीहेः (11,1, 193) — 
Fourth Adhyaya sutga: IV, 3, 2 
Hemacandra Jd 

Second Adhyaya. ङ्यादे गों णस्य 
५0 + ५1२7० हज 4 0400 


1 


1 
i- 


| 
= 
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Fifth Adhyaya. उणादयः V, 2, 93. 

Patanjali adverts to this defect again 
thus:— 

न तहींदानीमय योगो वक्तव्यः । वक्तव्यश्च । 
किप्रयोजन प्‌ | स्वरितेनाथि कुारगतिरयेथा विज्ञा- 
Jal अधिक कार्यम्‌ । अधिकःकारः ॥ अधि- 


comu | गोस्त्रियोरु गस जेनस्य (1, 2, 48) 


इत्यत्र गोटाङ्ग्रहणं चोदितं तन्न mde भवति। 
Sinan स्वरयिष्यते | स्वारितेनाधिक्ारगति- 
भवतीति स्वियाम (IV, 1, 3) इत्यत्र प्रकृत्य ये 
प्रत्यया विहिता स्तेष। aint विज्ञास्यते | तत्र 
स्वरितेनाधिकारगतिभेवतीति न दोषो भवति t 
JSS 


The text of this passage is, given 
above as it appears in Kielhorns 
second edition of the Mahabhasya, Vol. 
1, p. 278, in Bibl. Ind. ed. of the Ma- 
habhasya-pradipodyota, Vol. II, pp. 
433, 434 and in the Nirnaya sagara 
edition Vol. II, p. 147. Besides the 


text and the meaning of this passage 


. are controlled by the preceding passage 


-which has been 


already explained 
above. Here Patanjali says that three 
advantages are gained by the use of 


afta. The construction employed is 


खरितेनाधिक्रारगंतियंथा विज्ञायेत [anaa ] 
[ स्ठरितिन ]. 


अधिकं कायं [ यथा विज्ञायेत] 
अधिकः कारः [यथा विज्ञायेत] The three 


advantages, अधिकारग तिः, अधिकं काय and . 
afar कारः are illustrated by examples. 
and. are summed up in the concluding 
Gatha which. winds up the whole dis- 


cussion.- We are here concerned only 


with the fur St SERI र d RE Coles PEALE, ae 


following translation of the passage. 


PANINI AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 


passage 


UNADI SUTRAS, 


Translation— ° | 

[In sucha case this sutra 1,3, 11 
should not be uttered. now. Tt must 
be uttered. For what purpose ? in 
order that (1) the application of the 
word afar. (2) extra duty, (3) 
additional work may be known. (1) 
The application of the word अधिकार. 
in the Sutra गोख्ियों: the Vartika 
गोटाडः (the word गों and the feminine, 
terminations beginning with zq) the 
acceptance of which is urged, becomes 
unnecesary. The word स्त्री (1,2,48) 
wil be pronounced @fta. Since by 
स्वरित the application of अधिकार is 
known, those feminine terminations, 
that are taught under the अधिकार 
“fea IV will be recognised. 
There (in “the Sutra I, 2, 48) अधिकार 
will be understood by afta; and 50 
there is no defect.] 

Let us turn to Goldstucker. He 
interpolates. the word  Vartika after 
the words क्र प्रयोजनम्‌, and reads: the 
thus :— Patanjali, se. eree tR 
प्रयोजनम्‌ — Vartika (Omitted in the cale. 
ed.) ` स्वरितेनाधिकारगति येथा विज्ञायत 
Patanjali अधिकारगलिः | अघिकः कारः | 

अधिक BAA गोख्त्रियोरुपसजनस्येत्यत्र MET 

ग्रहणं चोदितं न_कतव्यं भवति | खींम्रहण 
स्वरायिष्यते | स्वरितेनाधिकारगति भविष्यतीति 

. स्त्रित्रामित्येवं. sea ये विद्वितास्तषां प्रहण 
विज्ञास्यत तत्र स्व॒रितेनाधिकारगतिभवर्ताति i 
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Goldstucker’s translation. 

[ Patanjali........ "What is the purpose 
‘of the Sutra? Vartika : That the 
“proper ‘way of applying an Adhikara 
might be known by means of the Sva- 
Tita.” - 

Patanjali : 
gan Adhikara." (Just so) (Adhikara 
means) an agent placed over, or.an act 
ito be done, placed over. Now, at the 
Sutra 1, 2, 48, the expression, Gotang 


f'ased in the Vartika to this rule) must. 


mot be considered as the subjecs of the 
iAdhikara ; for the expression stbri will 
Ihave the Svarita. Therefore accord- 
iing to the words of the Vartika (that 
tthe proper way’ etc.) those affixes alone 
will have to be understood in that 
Sutra 1, 2. 48 which fall under the head, 
Stri, and according to the Vartika’s 
@wo-words; there is no defect in, the 


Sutra 1, 2, 48.'] It is obvious from this. 
that Goldstucker - 


absurd translation 
dlid not know that 2t& in’ गोटाङ्‌ is a 
IPratyahara. Ashe has: altered the 
tiext, and by interpolating the word 
Wartika, has 
words to Katyayana, no conclusion can 
be drawn from them as to the author- 


ship of the Unadi Sutras or Meir place. 


iin the Astadhyayi. Goldstucker has 
also confused the word स्वरित denoting 
व्मधिकार with the accent स्वरित. Jinend- 
‘trabuddhi clearly distinguishes between 
tthe two words thus :— | 

यदि पारिभापिकस्येह स्वरितस्य ग्रहणं स्याद्‌ 
. रषाभ्यां नोणः eta a इत्यत्र (VIII, 4, 1) 


णकाराणूणकारस्याधिकारत( न TIA पारि- _ 
LEE f & vá : ag 
| माबिकृस्याज्‌ धरमेत्वत्‌। णकारस्या न च्‌ WERT . 


“ Proper way of applying ` 


transferred Patanjali’s’ 
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ताख्या यो वर्णधर्मा गुणस्तस्येद्‌ TSN न पारि- 
AARET | | 

प्रतिक्षा स्वरिताः पाणिनीया इति ॥ प्रतिश्या 
स्वरितो येषां त तथोक्ताः । तंदेत TH भवति। 
aaa ते आचायाः स्त्ररितत्वं प्रतिजानते तत्रे- 
वास्य सद्भावो भवति नान्यत्रेति । तदपि प्रति- 
ज्ञानं नानियमेन भवति | कि ate? यत्राचायोः 
स्मरन्ति aaa भवति। सचाय Ata RST- 
ata इति वेदितव्यः | 

Nyasa on Kasika J, 3, 11. 

[One advantage arising from incor- 
porating the Unadi Sutras into the 
Astadhyayi was. that Panini was saved 
the trouble of defining th» numerous 
terms employed in them. But he does 
not seem to have anticipated that 
his arrangement would lead to 
confusion between similar terminations: 
In his Sutra तितुत्रत (VII, 2, 9) Panini 
says that the “termination d does not _ 
take the prefix £z. But as he does 
not attach any Anubandha to it here 
it becomes doubtful whether the ter- 
mination intended is, Aunadika 07 
participial.. 1010 e dpi 

Accordingly Katyayana | suggests 
several devices in order to enable us 
io distinguish between the past parti 
ciple त (क्त) and the Aunadika त (तन्‌) in 


"his Vartikas on the Sutra क्तक्तवतू निष्ठा 


(1, 1, 26) while the commentators 


` Jinendrabudhi, Kaiyata, Haradatta and 
- Nagojibhatta- are at great pains to tell 
us that the Aunadika डात should not be 
दिति मरवा a dai ब्णानपमचां aue An Bis copniuse aia thes addita डति in the 
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Sutra डतिच (1, 1, 25) Therefore Ujjva- 
ladatta in his comments on the Unadi 
Sutra पातेर्डतिः (11. 57) remarks: — 

'घातिना (पातिना) fae पृणाति पालयतीत्य ये 

उ विधानमिति पारायणम्‌ | बहुगण वतुड- 
die | पा १, 2-33 । व तु साहलयों [त्त] 
(atr डत ग्रेदणादष््य डते र संख्यात्वं | 
SAT | पा १-१-२४। इत्यत्र संख्याग्रहणानु- 
qu रस्य षट्‌ संज्ञाया अभाव: | तत पतय इति 
जसो लुक्‌ a भवति। Unadivrtti, Dr. 
Aufrecht's ed p. 105. 

It is true that whether the root be 
पृ पालनपूरणयोः Or पा रक्षणे the resulting 
from पि will be the same by the dropp- 
ing of the last syllable. But the specfic 
root पाति being used in the Unadi 
Sutra, the opinion of the Parayana is 
not entitled toa hearing. In his notes, 
p.159 Dr. Aufrecht transfers Nago- 
jibhatta's words to Kaiyata and misun- 
derstands the reference. 

As a general rule the Unadi Sutras 
contain verbal roots and terminations. 
This fact is stated in the third Karika. 
Their object is to show that every 
noun is derived from a root. In a 
" few cases, however, irregular forms or 
Nipatanas are mentioned.. The follo- 
wing Unadi Sutra contains ten 
Nipatanas. TN ry be 
«ACT, ASS, त्वष्ट्‌, होत्‌, पोत, भ्रातृ, MAA, 

ard, fag, दुहितृ, Unadi 11. 96. 
_ In his comments on the Sutra «gc 
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view.to exclude other blood relatior 
मातू पितृ are etc. mentioned in the 
above Unadi Sutras ५ o 
«equacgazut नियमाथ भविष्यति एतयोरेव 
योनि संबन्ध योनीन्वेषां योनि वबन्धानामिति। 
The word até is thus निपातित (irregu 
larly formed). This has tempted th 
poet Magha to. make a pun on th 


word निपातित which means ^ killed’ 
as well as “ irregularly formed ” in th 
following verse:— 
निपातितसुदृत्स्वामिपितृव्यंश्रातृ भातुलम | 
पाणिनीयमिवालोकि धीरेस्तत्थमराजिरम्‌ ॥ 
Sisupalavadha XIX, 18 
Trauslation:— l À 
[' That battlefield, in which friend 
lords, paternal uncles, brothers an 
maternal uncles were killed, was looked 
upon by brave men as the work d 
Panini, wherein are taught, as irreg 
lar forms, the words ggz, स्वामिन्‌ 
faga, ug and मातुल 7] These fiv: 
Nipatanas are taught in the following 
Sutras: MG 4 " 
सुहृदहृद। मित्रामित्रयोः ८ 
Astadhyayi Sutra V, 4, 150 
स्व्रांमिन्नेश्वय, 
Astadhyayi Sutra V, 2, 126. 
पिठृऽ्स्ातुलमातामद्ापिताम at: 
Astadhyayi Sutra IV, 2, 36. — 
acg नष्टू CASS होत TF भ्रात्‌ जामातृ मातृ 
पितृ दुहितृ. 7 re 
Unadi Sutra II, 96 à 
It is obvious from the verse trans 
lated above that the Unadi Sutra- 
like the other Sutras in the Astadhyay" 


gat [II], 1, 133] Patanjali. says that 
Panini mentions only two words deno- 

"ting blood relations @@ and नप्त in his for gral hase Pee 

पिधक्ष «xt eti cged [zu नपः नेष्टं प etg qi प्रशा- this conclusion is amply suppor g 

र Sutra E i ET p VER the statements of pa e 

"regen. (VI, bol avere be, CRAs Rin chimendrebuddivis Kaiyata and Harda 

"ing ‘Gf the letter « is taught ; with a as has been provedabove. ' ` 
| 


were composed by Panini himself am 
form an integral part of his work. Ar 
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THE HINDU MAHA SABHA. 


(Mn. 9. P. KULYAR.) 


‘The Hindu community has felt 115 
~eakness and now longs to gather strength 
2 its arms and awaken co-operation 
muong its members. A feoling of unity 
2llidarity, and equality has been, so long, 
bsenl among its members. It is this 
"eling that ought fo be planted into 
‘ery Hindu heart—nourished—and made 
) grow strong. 


Mt is not an easy task. For two 
ücusand years we have beon taught to 
egard certain classes of our people as 
WwW, some as even untouchables. The 
oltion has grown so strong that we 
sstinctively draw back when such a 
&rson approaches us. That is not all. 
hte poison has gone deeper. It, has 
ally made those people low. They now 
heemsolves believe that they are low and 
nttouchable. It is they who now tell 
‘Ito keep aloof from them. They have 
en actually rnesmerised. 


Whe question of reform is therefore a 
yrchological question. It will require a 
6080 effort—a ‘strong will—to achieve 
excess. The work can be done in a day if 
? apply the requisite amount of will, it 
ay take years and cónturies if we do not 
mcentrate our energies on it. 


Mt is too early to pronoumee any 
digment on the work of the Sabha. The 
ork has just begun. Let every member 
the great. Hindu community do ‘his 
tty by it—and remember that we shall 
We to pronounce a judgment not. on 
mers but upon ourselves. 
TT 1 
Tho responsibility undertaken by tho 
um Serious. The fate of the community 
«ecng the well-being 
391) will have to be viewed. from a higher 
mont thought and feeling. Narrowness 
gratos, do. Thoughts,of self must be 
"Aside. The good of Humanity alone 
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ume movers of the Maha Sabha is no . 


of millions of | 


should be our object. Here are millions 
of men whom we have treated with scant 
justice—nay, one may say—with contempt. 
It is no longer possible to do that. You 
will have to revise your notions. You will 
have to: deal justly and honourably with 
them—or take the consequences. Admit 
them into your brotherhood or l«t them 
go—one thing surely they must do—where 
welcome awaits them. 

The question of admitting the untouch- 
ables to some  privileges—as that of 
drawing water from the common well,. 
and of worshipping in the Temples—has 
been referred to a committee of Pandits 
for opinion. Whether it was necessary 
to do this or not we shall not discuss. 


Perhaps after all a little time to those . 
who have to part (with a pang) with some ; 


cherished privileges and a little patience 
to those who are out to secure them will 
not be unprofitable. 


Tt is for the edification of these Pandits 


and of the members of the Maha Sabha . 


that we present bere the proceedings of a 
meeting as reported to me by a friend. 
The picture is by no means overdrawn, . 
and a careful study of if ought to show 


us where we stand and how we should , 
proceed for our own welfare and for the, 


welfare of others., 


The news of the establishment of _ the 


Hindu Maha Sabha under the leadership . 
of some of the great men of the Hindu 


community had sent a thrill of joy into 
the hoarts of the people of Rampur; and. 
when it was announced that a local Hirdu 


Sabha was to be founded that day people - 


flocked from far and near to hear what. 


new gospel had come down for their - 
betterment. Men of all ranks and grades . 


Rajputs 


Brahmans, 
Kurmis, 


had gathered: | 
Banias, 


Rabhans, Kayasthas, 


' Goalas, Pasis, even Chamars and Dusadhs, $ 
5 


for it had become known thab this wa 


ee 
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going to be a Sabha in which the lowest 
of the low could join freely and without 
objection. 


Pandit Piem Narayan Misra was by 
common consent elected to preside at the 
meeting. After thanking them for the 
honour done te him he said that the time 
had now come for them to put their social 
and religious house in order even as they 
did with their houses of mud and brick 
and mortar. When these clay tenements 
began to leak, people were seldom slow to 
look after their repairs. Neglect not only 
increases the cost ‘but it sometimes 
brings on a sudden disaster ; the roof falls 
and buries the whole household—the 
innocent and the guilty alike—So if we 
neglected to adapt ourselves to the 
changed conditions of the time in which 
we are living we shall all, i.e. high 
and low alike, have to thank ourselves 
for any mishap that might overtake us. 
We have but to look round to see what 
mischief has already been done by our 
apathy towards our brethren of the low 
castes. It is that same apathy which 
is responsible for the situation that has 
now arisen and demands a speedy solu- 
tion. If we had only treated the poor 
and the low with love and consideration, 
if we had only refrained from heapirg 
indignities and cruelties upon our unfor- 
tunate brethren, we should not have had 
to witness these riots and outrages upon 
our religion and upon our honour. Six 
crores of our brethren have become lost 
to us—not so much through the violence 
of others as through our own heart- 
lessness: We stand guilty to-day, before 
the eyes of the whole world—our treat- 
ment of the <Achhuts is a standing re- 
proach to us. To-day wo have come 
together to right that wrong—-and to 
take steps to remove those further evils 
that have followed in the wake of that 


original sin. i 
Several resolutions were passed regard- 
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‘say a few words. 


‘the establishment of a Gymnasium, , P bee: ATI der. 22 ae 
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THE HINDU MAHA SABHA. 


Thakur Jodha Singh made an eloquent 
appeal for unity, sympathy and  co-opera- 
tion among the members. He told them 
that they had slept too long, they must 
wake and realize their position. New 
world: problems had arisen. They were 
no longer confined within the Himalayas 
and the. Sangal Dwipa, they had to reckon 
now with Kurope and America, China and 
Japan, Australia and Africa. The seven | 
seas that were so formidable and forbid- 
ding hitherto must now be ploughed and 
crossed and ridden over. The great Pia- 
dasi, the Asoka of immortal fame, had 
sent his missionaries to Ceylon and Burma 
and China and Tibet. The time had now 
once more come when it is necessary to 


send out missionaries to America and 
Europe —-— lands where the gospel 


of spiritual knowledge is badly wanted. 
Such noble work it would be impossible 
for us to do so long as we are tied hand 
and foot in the meshes of the caste system. - 


While these speeches were being made, | 
people had begun to speak out their minds - 
and to discuss the several questions that. 
arose one by one. Many of them were 
curious to know what these fine speeches 
really meant—were they going to abolish - 
caste ? Any way, before the meeting | 
had come to an end, up. rose Chamroo _ 
Dhobi—whether of his own, accord or a. 
the instigation of others it is not known— 
and asked the President for permission to 
Now Chamroo was a- 
most piou@man, God-loving, God-fearing. | 
He loved to hear Kathas, and to help the 
needy and the sick, and his gifts to the 
Brahmins and Sadhus. were neither few. 
nor small. People therefore were i: 
too glad to hear such a man. He said tha 
he would not have opened his lips bul 
such a: opportunity might not come to 
him again. He had à spiritual doubt—— 
and i& would be a great solace p him i 
his doubt were removed. He had heard i 
man, 
was à 
ILE 
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now clean, now unclean ; but how could 
the man himself be impure throughout his 
whole terrestrial life? And impure to 
such a degree that if he touched some 
food and if that food was eaten by a high 
caste man—that high caste man would 
find no place in Heaven, for him there 
was only Hell to go to. He had thought 
over this question for long hours. In his 
own mind he was clear that he was not 


impure. His sons, too, were of the same 
opinion. But whide he was content with 


his lot they wore not. They had resolved 
to go to Calcutta or to some Tapoo 
(island) and work as labourers there and 
to bid a long adieu toa profession and a 
country and a religion which’ brought 
upon them nothing but contempt. He 
therefore asked them with folded hands 
whether they could do anything to avert 
such a disaster to his family. 


l'or a minute it seemed that a bomb 
shell had been thrown. into the assembly 
—all were struck dumb. 

Pandit Prem Narayan, the . President, 
then rose und said that it was precisely 
this important question, of Chamroo bhagat 
that had been agitating their minds aud 
which had led tothe establishment of the 
Sabha. It was in fact to seek a remedy 
for such evils that they had met that day. 
It was a question too big, too momentous 
for any single man or body of men to 
answer and dispose of. It was for the 
community, it was for the whole country 
and the whole people to say what they 
should do. Chamroo Dhob? was satis- 
fied and the rneeting dispersed. 


As usual Rampur was soon divided into 
two camps: the Progressive party and 
the Orthodox party. Discussions and 
disputations were frequent — Each party 
stood out for its own principles. Conces- 
sion, compromise, any advance to meet 
the other party half way was most dis- 
tasteful—especially to the orthodox 
section. Hach party was looking forward 
to the fight to the knife that was to come 
off at the next meeting. 


— Meanwhile there occured a death in the 
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an old man who had long completed his 
threo score and ten years, was doad.: He. 
left no relations... He had no man of his. 
caste in the village. He belonged to some 
obscure Vaishya caste and'no one remem- 
bered that any high caste man had ever 
condesended to take food at his house. 
So when tbe village barber went round 
informing the village people of the sad 
occurrence, there were few who evinced 
any real concern in the event save giving 
vent to the usual conventional expression 
of sorrow we indulge in. It soon became 
known that the orthodox party looked 
upon taking any part in tae funeral of a 
low man as objectionable. It was also 
hinted that if the hot heads of the Pro- 
gressive party took any, active part in the 
funeral serious, questions of caste would 


have to be faced. To add to these 
difficulties, the river was good five 
miles off, the day was extremely 


cold, the mourners or such of them as 
would choose to join, would have to go all 
the way barefooted, bareheaded, with a 
Dhoti on and nothing else, and must 
return after the cremation and 
a bath drenched in their wet cloth. The 
trial was too severe. Tho soul of the, 
Hindu took refuge in the sublime heights 
of the Shastric injunctions. Tt was there- 
fore late in the afternoon that the funeral 
procession started with only 6 or 7 men 
of the Kahar and Kurmi and other low 
caste men who had courageously volun-. 
teered to perform the last duties to a dead 
brother—who had devoted gh his life to 
rolievo their pain and sufferings. It was 
not a new experience. It is a very com. 
monplace occurrence ina Hindu village. 
Excepting in cases where RE “man 
happens to have a large number of rela- 
tiong, this question of conveying the dead 
to his last resting place (if we may use 
such ah expression) becomes a most diffi- 
6016 one to solve. We have known cases 
where no amount of entreaties could bring 
together even 4 men to make it possible 
to carry the dead. In large cities the dead 
have to be carried on tops of ticca gharries. 
Ah! To such a pass has the Hindu come. 


ih a D is the honor paid to the dead by th 
B : Mohan Lade baer KIRE GNAN cel ROR jie tho Ao TOTS TR NS by the 
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Instead of sympathy 


And we pride 
we 


Spiritual Hindu! 
there is only heartlessness. 
jn our spirituality. Shameless fools 
are !!. 

The question raised by Chamroo Dhobi 
had set the ball of criticism and discon- 
tent rolling in the village of Rampore. 
And the sad experience a6 the funeral of 
Mohan Lal—though it would have been 
a most common affair in other times— 
added a good deal of fuel to the fire that 
was burning in the hearts of many whom 
Providence had refused the honour or 
privilege of being  twice-born. The 
revolt was already there working silently. 
An open revolt was only a question of 
time. 

Take heed; timely heed, O ye our 
brethren of the High Castes! The revolt 
of the so-called Lower classes will not be 
a whit less cruel or. less disastrous than 
the great French Revolution of which we 
hear so much. It has already begun. 
Open your eyes and take heed. 


The next meeting of the Sabha was 
held on the following Purnima day. The 
gathering was even larger than before. 
Already people were discussing hotly in 
groups of fours and fives. The atmos- 


phere seemed surcharged with some 
electricity. The proceedings began. 


Pandit Prem Narayan took the chair. 
Master Murli Manohar had come among 
the rest and all eyes were turned towards 
him. He was the loveliest and gentlest 
boy that the people knew—but an ardent 
lover of Kirtan. His voice was that of a 
siren. People would come from distant 
villages to hear his Bhajans. His songs 
were songs of Love and Devotion. “A 
national song, a national song," how- 
ever, the people cried. 3 


And a veritable war song it was that 
There was excitement, determi- 


he gave. k 
nation in every eye. The young men 
looked wild with passion. Loud and 

of cheers. of 


frequent were the bursts 


applause that gr eeted musician. 


the 


‘What in: passionate ppsnkani UnMtiy rau corey 00000 0, be.told uhat rable bo -a 


he mado at ihe eud—for justice—equality 
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—fraternity—for  unity—and for united 
action. The example of Japan- was cited. 
How the brave Samurai and the other 
great and noble men had voluntarily given 
up their lands, their wealth, their rank, 
their all to make their nation and their 
country great. All invidious distinctions, 
almost as rigid and cruel as our own, 
wero clean swept away, and a real 
brotherhood was . founded—broadbased 
upon mutual sympathy, regard; and co- 
operation. The consequences were most 
gratifying—their country xose—foreign 
aggression ceased— wealth and _ prosperity 
returned to an extent undreamed of— 
victories followed upon victories—honors 
and distinctions came thick—all sacrifices 
that the people had so cheerfully under- 
gone were doubly and trebly repaid, 
Similar were the sacrifices demanded of 


us. Were we ready? Were the sons of 
India ready? Where were the sons of 
the Rishis of India—of Gautam and 


Kanad, of Rama and Krishna, of Arjuna 
and Bhisma, of Karan, and Nal and 
Harish Chandra? How did the curse of 
selfishness enter into both mind and spirit 
and blood, of India? Who gave it? 
Who was it who pronounced it upon our 
head? Who could free us from it ? Our 
own eftorts, our own will, our own deter- 
mination, none else. The illusion of 
contempt for the poor and the low must 


go. A higher feeling should animate us. 
Higher and higher we should raise our 


less fortung$e brethren. There lies our — 
Dnty. Thore lies our glory. On! On! 
To glory On! 


Thakur Jodha Singh rose to move the 
first resolution. He said that the question 
raised by Chamroo Dhobi was a most 
important ono; it was a question on tho 
right solution of which depended the 
future of the Hindu race and Hindu 
religion. A religion should teach us respect 
of persons. In its eye all must be equal. 
When we go to the temple we should 
leave our guinea stamp behind 
in treasuro chest. He knew 
Chamar and 
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equal. He had no hesitation in asserting 
that ifthe Hindu religion could work no 
such miracle it had no business to stay, it 
should make room for some such creed as 
could bring about such miracles, and the 
sooner the better. He asked the assembly, 
in bitterness, whether they hoped to carry 
these distinctions to the other world. 
He asked them to consider whether. they 
were not already falling into the pits they 
had dug tor. others.. What..a growing 
number of the Brahmins, Rajputs and 
Vaisyas were now worse off than the 
Sudras, and were they not in fact serving 
the very Sudras whom they so much looked 
down upon; their very status in baste had 
become a sting, a curse to them. And 
how could they dare to say that a Chamar 
or a Dhobi could not be uplifted, aye even 
as an equal to the Brahman, . when other 
religions are able to lift him up. Hundreds 
of thousands of mon were walking to-day 
on the bosom of India as good as any 
Pandit or Acharya could possibly be whom 
we had in our pride refused to *eop in 
the Hindu religion. A more damaging, 
discreditable record it would be difficult 
॥ find and the Hindus if they had any 
‘conscience, ought to hang their heads 
in shame. He would not be surprised 
ifhis appeal fell on deaf ears. Nemesis 
cannot be cheated. The justice of God 
cannot be averted. The wrong already 
done was too deep to escape punishment. 
Tt is the characteristic of all great evils 
that the evil-doer cannot cheek himself 
in his mad course though the gulf might 
be yawning right before his face. Though 
pain and anguish were growing af his 
heart, though he knew that his cry was 
acry inthe wilderness, he would do his 
duty, he would urge, them to accept his 
resolution, viz. That this Sabha do 
accord its sanction to the equal status of 


all men who accept any of the Hindu. 


faiths as their religion. 


To make his position clear he added. 
that Religion and Society were two differ- 
ENG in ntti ० He pleaded for religious 
equality only. AIL followers of a religion 
are entitled to received (१७७४) 
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Standing in the temple of God one mem- 
ber should not have the audacity to say 
that he could not take food from the hand 
of another. The social edifice was differ- 
ently made. Its foundations rested partly 
on wealth, partly on learning and partly 
on poer. bviously therefore there 
could be no equality in socieby——at any 
rate, he had no scheme to offer as to that. 
He pleaded only for religious equality. 
So that a man taking food from the hands 
of a Chamar should not be able to say that 
he had done a sinful ‘act, that he had 
thereby shut the door of heaven upon him- 
self——that God would call him to account 
for such an act. Society, if it liked, may 
look down upon him bub who could ho- 
nostly say that God would regard such an 
ach as a sin, as’ a transgression of any 
moral or religious law? Thousands of 
men went to jail, Brahmins, Rajputs, and 
Vaishyas—lived there with the meanest 
aud the lowest—ate with them aud work- 
ed with them—but when they came out, 
they came out as good Brahmans, Rajputs 
and Vaishyas as when they went in. 

the jail could make them equal without a 
harm why not the Temple? If a tin of 
of Huutley Palmor’s Biscuits is pavitra, if 
a bottle of Rahim Khan's Soda Water was 
pavitra, why should the PRASAD offered 
by a Chamar be pollution? Perhaps 
the Chamar was unclean in his habits. 
Was that so? Make him live clean and 
pure. Ennohle him. Raise him. Bui no. 
Even if he were to become a Kabir, a 
Kahar would consider it a pollution to take 
a glass of water from his hand or even 
to take a morsel of food beneathe his roof. 
The time had come when they should open 
their eyes, and have a wider outlook. Was 
our religion incapable of ennobling the 
lives of the mean and the low ? And how 
does it ennoble them if they are unfit to 
hold a cup of water to a dying man? 
Kabir was great. Thousands are his follow- 
ers—but if he were living now, these 
followers of his would cry pollution at his 
touch. Could pride and insolence go 
further ? We were not honouriug our 
religion. we were dishonouring it. We 


rebar Comoro. dagradisgritndacbhessyes of the world, 
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The subject was. large but he thought 
he had said enough to make it clear that 
the time had come when they should rouse 
themselves and see in. what a different 
world they now stood from that in which 
Parasar, Yajuavalkya or Manu lived. And 
if they submited to the charges made by 
the British Government in many of their 
laws and customs it was nothing . but per- 
versity and that of a most regrettable 
thing to cling to. customs that did no 
‘good but a good deal of injury. They had 
to look to the unfavorable surroundings in 
which the wheel of Time had placed them 
—how many and how. strong were the 
Nations and races and ‘religions that were 
pressing in upon them, their tentacles cast 
round in every direction—and if-they did 
not now. take good care -all that he could 
say was that they perhaps might escape 
the doom that was hanging over them 
-but their children’s children. would not. 
If they had any love for their country, for 
their children and for ‘their . Religion 
‘they must open their eyes and bestir 
themselves.: When Thakur Jodha Singh 
sat down he believed he had raade some 
impression; and although he might not be 
able to carry the day,: his position was 
. unassailable and his opponent would not 
be able to put forward anything formid- 


. able, anything of weight and reasonable- 


, ready sprung on his legs ? 


‘ness. He was soon undeceived. 


There were several youngmen eager to 
put up a fight, but who is it who hasal- 
His eyes have 


~ no lustre but speak determination ; his 
face beamed not with anger ‘but with 


unspeakable contempt. 


It is the old Pan- 


dit. Atal Nath  Sukul the. priest and 


. Pujari of the village. Thus does he deliver 


o himself :— 


४ not a great Pandit also. 
religion and my 


o0 


» only thus will I;close. 
»eompleted m 
imo amy life-long i 


I have not passed the B. A. or the M. A» 
Examination, nor even the matric. Iam 
But I know my 
God, the great Mahadeva. 
In his service I. have spent my days and 
काक ; it. I have almost 
Tapasya at any ] 
dq what thav like. 


action right and just-——thoughts : 
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From to-day I vow I won't take food from 
the hands of any of my yajmans (clientele). 
If they are bent. upon going to Narak 
(hel lei them go. We know Kali- 
yuga has. come and will do its work. 


But I have one question to ask. Why do 
not Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya tell us to’ eat with the 
Chamars ? Why do. not the  Pandits of 
Benares say so much. Afe they less learned 
than Babu Jodha Singh who. is teaching 
us our Dharm? Can he tell us how Dharm 
will protect us when ve shall eat with the 
Chamars. What is Dharm if not eating? 


I tell you all I will not ‘take water 
from your hand from this moment: 
Do what you like. 

A silence as of death foll upon the 


assembly. Even Thakur Jodha Singh could 
nob summon courage enough. in the face 
of this bold statement and determination 
to go on with his fight. Here was a warrior 
figting with a clumsy weapon, with. 
out a weapon, but with determination 
and. stubbornness and certainly success | 
would be his if he. had even. a semblance 
of justico and righteousness on his side 


-It is not arguments that win in a fight. 


It is determination to win or die that is 
the secret and that we have yet to learn. 
Let determination meet determination and 
there can be no doubt that E vill 
triumph over wrong. Everybody advises 
but no body has tho heart to seb an 
example.“ All the pious resolutions of 
the Maha Sabha will end in nothing if 
they are not backed by action—action— 


ted into acts. You can not make any 
solidarity from where you have noi 
sown the seed of*solidarity. You cannol 
make sands into stone without the requ: 
isite element: of affinity that must unite 
them. You may organise any number of- 
Sabhas. They will be like those we haves 
already among us, a conglomeration 0 
units warring against each other — not= 
integrating but disintegrating. tis J = 


a 


moro f 


unite scattered masses, nob the 1010 1 
of bringing them into proximity. 
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proximity they already are but, there Wand lead us out of poverty and degra- 


is no force to weld them into one. The 
Mohammadans have no Sabhas but they 
have always been one. As soon as a 
Hindu, becomes a Mohammadan he looks 
upon himself as a defender of Islam, he 
can go.to the Masjid and stand side 
by side with even the Khalifa, nobody 
would dare to move him an inch from 
his place, he forgets his idolatry, he is 
now able to worship his God . without 
a stone image —a feat which our greatest 
Pundits say they are unable to do, he 
dresses as a gentleman, he , begins to 
partake ina national life, he would now 
lay down his life fora, brother in some 
distant land—a feeling of which he had 
no conception - beforo—in short, within 
a few years, ho is for all practical pur- 
poses a superior. being to the pundits 
who. used: to look down upon him, as an 
achhut—an untouchable. Thus transformed 
here he stands—his love transferred from 
you to a foreign country and a foreign 
religion and a foreign people—because you 
cared not for him—you despised him 
and threw him out—and here are mill- 
ions more of his brothers who are still 
uncared for— still despised—and left in 
utter dogradation— whom you even now 
REFUSE to uplift. They are your breth- 
ren but you have’ no compassion for them. 
You. take no thought of the day—which 
1$ not far distant—when they will have 
to be reckoned, with the more disastrously 
if they happened to be—in® an opposite 
camp. How painful it is to think that 
hundreds of thousands of our brethren 
have been driven out of our fold by our 
Sheer folly and. thoughtlessness. No 
missionary ever came to convert them—no 
creed, no faith, no Kalma. took them 
.away—-it was this chhut which put them 


out of the pale of Hinduism, it is we 
Who are responsible. for their going 
out—at any rate for a vast number 


of them—and not any outside influence. 


^ We are in. urgent need of clear and 
courageous guidance. Tha blind have led 


the blind b t those w 
»fh bli g far , 2 C-i ९ kul Kuet unit hos m Col 
ave a clear vision NOW guido an 1rec 
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dation to prosperity and’ honour. Has 
the Sabha courage enough, wisdom 
enough to do, this ? — ep 
Our duty ‘therefore lies in removing 
the cause which has given rise to the 
evil: Religious inequality should be re- 
moved. ‘There should be no privileged 
classes. All must be equal in the Temple. 
of God. ‘In society there may be classes 
but not-in tho church—in the Dharma. 
No one should be able to say that it 
would ‘be his lot to go to Hell,—that it 
would be asin in the eyes of God if he 
were to eat or live or mix with any | 
other follower of the Hindu Dharma. — 


Is the Maha Sabha prepared to say 
all. this ?—Is it prepared to take any 
practical steps to strike at the very root 
of tho evil ? or will it tamely submit to 
be guided by a coterie of Pundits whom 
God has given’ no eyes to see and ears to | 
hear—whom an ignorant age has insta- | 
lled in Temples and Pantheons even 
as they have done Stone images and 
Logs of word? Will it do some real, 
earnest, momentous work for which the 
hour has come or will it complacently 
content itself with uttering some pious | 
platitudes and then weep and lament for } 
the down-trodden condition of the Hindus? 
That is very sickening—this lamentation 
—evergrowing lamentation, without once 
an effort being made to set matters right. 
It is: work, action that will effect your 
salvation not sighs and moanings and 
upturned eyes—or the gnashing of teeth 
at foreigners. Japan purchased its 
greatness by one master stroke of courage = 
-—by the privileged classes giving up their ~ 
privileges and their lands—at one stroke. E 
Cannot India do’ the same if she has the — 
will and tho wisdom ? It is the will thas - 
is wanting. And what great sacrifices - 
we are asked to make 
Not the giving up of lands and wealth— 
but of our caste status, - caste prejudices— 
which we are every day violating for our 
and  gratifications 
but which we would not openly give up for 


Bee” १8६० Poth “rethren. We eat 
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prohibited food in hotels with Moham- 
madans and Christians but we would not 
eab with other Hindus. How many 
Brahmans, Kshatryas, or Vaishya, are there 
who have not eaten Huntly Palmers 
biscuits, the bad adulterated Ghee we are 
so much fond of, the bone-dust cleaned 
sugar we must 89 with such relish and 
satisfaction ? Bub the touch of a Goala 
would spoil our Roti and send us and 
our forefathers to eternal damnation. Lt 
is this sentimental superiority—this affect- 
ation that we are to give up. Gokhale, 
Gandhi, Tilak—all orthodox pandits— 
crossed the seas, lived with Europoans, 
até bread’ and drank water with them. 
Will the Maha Sabha support us if we 
do thy same ? Cannot the Sabha openly 
declare that sea voyage is permissable to the 
Hindus—that every Hindu can do what 
Gokhale, Tilak and Gandhi did. 


If the Maha Sabha wish to be the real 
representatives of the Hindu people—of the 
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millions—let there bə due representation 
of all classes in its assembly and letim- 
portant practical questions be taken up, 
discussed and clear definite pronouncements 
made for the guidance of the public. Let 
16 remember that by its performance— 
by its practical work—we shall judge 
it. This is a batter field of work than 
evon the Congress. Here you have already 


gob Salf-Government. Let us see how 
you acquit yourselves ,in this sphere. 


Have you the courage and the good sense to 


LE कक really important questions? 
ave you the wisdom and tact to 
solve them. Have you the genius 


to guide, to control, to lead the people to 
progress and enlightenment. May God 
grant you a courageous heart and a clear 


head -and a long successful career. Such 
of the millions of 
to equal treatment 


is the silent 
Hindus whose’ right 
remains unrecognized. 


prayer 
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Yogic Sadhan. By Uttara Yogi 
Published by the Arya publishing 
House, College St. Market, Calcutta. 
Price As. 10. 


“The editor introduces this book in 
the following words: — 


This booklet is a practical gpidonto the 
integral system of Yoga propounded by 
Sri Aurobindo Ghose. The lengthy 
processes of the Hathayogins and Raja 
Yogins have been abandoned, and the 
Sadhak starts directly with. the. Will, 
which purified and irresistible, swiftly 
transforms the human nature—his mind, 
Chitta, Prana and the physical BoA 
rendering it a fit instrument for e 
unhampered play of the Divine in man. 
ag if $71 ve to 
a n do “Ghose, Published by 


Magn fi blackangr 16५७ rar 2००00 Li PT 


Arya Publishing Howse, College St. 
Market, Calcutta. Price Rs. 1/4,—. 
A. collection of poems most of which 
were written by Shri Aurobindo Ghose 
when he was yet in his teens, and which 
were circulated in a limited circle of 
friends at the time, has been published 
for the benefit of the general public. 
The poems are full of pathos and give 
indications of the future master-thinker. 
One does not miss even in them the 
poetic gift of the juvenile writer who, 
when grown up, was to turn that 


gift to such good'accouut. His mastery 
judicious 


of diction and his use. of 


a8 y een 
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stage, stage which was to come later, 
are present in an incipient state, even 
in those early compositions. 


र 1 dr. 
T'he coming race. jy Nolint Kanto 


Gupto. Published by the Arya Publi- 
shing house, college Street Market, 
Caleutta. Price Rs. 1/4. 


In the toil and turmoil of to-day, iu 
the struggles and skirmishes of the 
present, in the pangs and throbs of the 
age that is passing, the author percieves 
the coming of a to-morrow, the advent 
of a future, the birth of a new age. In 
the past we have worshipped Reason. 
Alexandrian culture has lorded it over 
us till now. The New Age will be the 
Age of Intuition. Neitzsche's cult of 
power 18 not the cult that appeals to 
our optimistic author. Power, however 
grand and over-awing, is yet an Asuri 
non-divine priniple. Even Bergson’s 
Intuition is too narrow to convey the 
Spirit of our writers dream. He will 
have Humanity metamorphosed into 
Divinity. A harmonious commingling 
ot the individual and of the community 
1 what our author aims. Not by 
Defence Reaction, nor by Sublimation 
but by ‘Transubstantiation will he 
eliminate the animal in gnan. The 
papers which the book comprises are 
essays in idealism which youngmen of 


ihe day will do well to read and 
absorb. 
Indiam Teachers of Buddhist 


mwersities. By Phanindra Nath Bose 
M.A.. Published by Theosophical Pub- 
lishing House Adyar, Madras. Price 
cloth Rs, 2/8/— Board Rs. 9. 


m n : e 
* he author has laid under contribu- 
latest research in 


‘Tibetan Buddhism and dug up names 
Lea cttérgd Kasgipreersbf"ertie 


ancient 
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Buddhist universities of the tine. The 
description written in the dry-as dust 
style. of research, not in charming 
glows ofa romance, is yeta picture 
lo conjure with. "Phe three principal 
universities, Vix. Vikrama Sila, sit- 
uated at Pathaghata near Colgong, 
in the District of Bhagalpur, Nalanda’ 
whose site was the modern village of 
Baregaon, seven miles north of Rajgir, 
in Bihar and Jagaddala in North 
Bengal are simply touched upon in this 
brochure. The first of these universities 
alone made provision for no less that 
one hundred and fourteen learned men 
of whom one hundred and -eight were 
professors. The second, i. e. Nalanda 
accommodated at one time as many 88 
ton thousand students. It was to 
Nalanda that Fa Hien and Yu Chan the 
famous Chinese pilgrims paid their 
visits. These universities served not 
only as centres of Buddhist learning 
but were also the monastries that 
trained Bikhshus for the promulgation 
of Buddhistic doctrines. A list of 
a few of the Pundits attached to each 
of the universities, has been compiled by 
the author and their writings, most of 
them in Sanskrit enumerated. Some of 
these writings are available at present 
only in their Tibetan translations. The 


time of which the author speaks was 


that, during which Tibet was yet 
receiving with welcoming arms the 
teachings of the Lord Buddba. The 
story ofa Nepalese and a Chinese 
princesses, won as prizes of war, con- 
verting their common husband, by 
conjoint efforts, to their own faith, so 
that the conqueror by dint of sword, 
became vanquished by the covert force 


of faith, may well form tbe subject of a 
coiiddmd dires b by sa1EDAIa’iey USA dis so 
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प्रथा — Edited. By P. Makhan. Lal 
Chaturvedi. Published, By Pratap 


Pustakalaya Cawnpore, zd naue 


Swbserip tion Rs. 5 


This is an Arya. Bhasha month- 


ly, with leanings more political than 


literary. It is playing a very useful 
rolein Arya Bhasha literature, in as 
much as it spreads broadcast the 


spirit of patriotism, of pride in India’s 
past, and of selfless’ service in the 
ause of India’s freedom and upheaval 
The articles it publishes are thought- 
fully written and are brüinful of useful 
information 
साधुरी--तु छ सी संख्या--- del by Shri 
Dularelal Bhargava, and Shri Rup 
Narain Pandey, Lucknow. 


This Arya DBhasha' monthly, began 
being issued last year. In almost all 
its issues, it has maintained the high 


level of efliciency with which it 
started. Its latest issue is the Tulsi 
Number, so named afterthe great 


Hindi poet whose death-day anniver- 
sary it commemorates. ‘lhe articles 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS 


are all full of useful information, and 
a result of careful study. ‘The poems 
are by well-known poets A large 
number of illustrations, two of which 
coloured, is a special feature of 
the journal which adds considerably 
to its attractiveness: By the success 
it has achieved in its very first 
year the Mahduri has made its place 
in the periodical literature of Arya 
Bhasha secure, and if it goes on as it 
has begun, we can predict for it 
a highly beneficial career, 

Welfare Edited By Messrs Rama- 


are 


nanda: Chatterjee and Ashoke 
Chatterjee, Calcutta; Annual Kub- 
scription Ms. 5. 


The name of the learned Editor 
of the Modern Review- appearing 
also as the. Chief Editor of this journal 
of the efficiency of this 


isa - guarante 

his later attempt too. Its criterian m 
the choice of its articles appears to 
be. their practical usefulness, nol 
simply their | literary relish Special 
attention is bestowed on the geb up 
of this. monthly, which 1188, , from the 


beginning, been .a thing. of beauty. 


— —Ó—M 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE HINDU MAHASABHA. 
Till only a few months ago, the 
Hindu Mahasabha was treated with 
scant courtesy even by the Hindus 


themselves. The great leaders, the 
broad-minded Hindustani-Hindus rer 
To 


‘garded it with open contempt 
them it was incopeeiyable that. Hindus 
could have any communa 


T aaa qud scam oetson us} 68810118 of the E 


apart from ihose they were called upons 
to safeguard as Indians, The Mosler 
League appeared to them to bea Mo- 
hammadan folly, for which concesslom 


was necessary in order to app + 
e 

enoraut section of the populat 

i lem tha 


was the presistence of the Mos 
compelled unavoidable attention anc- 
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gress and the League began to be held too, & successful session of the Hindu 
at the same place and in the same days, Maha Sabha. ~ — aed का 
to secure joint attendance of the 1nem- ur T 

bers of the two communities. With . THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. . 

all the appearances of an all-India body. .. Ti T 

the Congress received the: recognition of The Presidential address of P. Madan . 
the Moslem as a representative assemb- Mn Malaviya, whom all sections of 

ly of the Hindus only, to supplementthe Hindus, Buddhists and Sikhs included; 
deliberations of. which, separate pro- unanimously elected to the chair, was 
ceedings of a Moslem Congress were ® comprehensive, if somewhat rapid 
needed. , The folly of the Moslem sutyey of the situation with which the 
proved to be wise. While Hindu in- Arya community finds itself confronted 
terests were merged in Indian interests, to-day. With his usual eloquence and | 
the Mohammadan was from the first emphasis he brought home to his ~ 
allowed à separate, a special shate in the hearers the disastrous effects of the 
political deliberations, and if possible, physical debility of the community, a re- 
also in the political achievements of the ‘sult of the social evils that for long have 
country. It was considered sound been eating into its vitals. The address 
statesmanship to spoil completely. the wap पक and took a fairly long time - 
child that was bent cn being spoiled. to deliver. „A few extracts from it- —- 
The Khilafat issue was tagged on to the however, will surely be found of in, 
Issue of the Swarajya, and a standing terest and beneflt by the reader. 

was given to the Committees of Khilafat , “Why was there not unity at present? 

. which was nota whit lower than that It was due to their own fault. Friend- 
of the Congress itself, so that when Com- ship could only exist between equals. If 
mittecs sat to consider some all-India the Hindus made themselves ‘strong and | 
question, separate representation was the rowdy section among the Mahomedans 


l'to'Khilhtatists t cil Were convinced they could not safely rob | 
allowed to Khilafatists, In the council and dishonour Hindus; unity would be - 


of the country, the voice of the Moslem g.tahlished on'a stable: basis. Standing 
relgued high. The Hindu, if he, too, jn’the holy city of Benares on the banks 
ventured on a folly similaryto that of of the sacred Ganges he could declare 
the Moslem League was  repriman- on oath that there was not the least 
ded in time. The Hindu himself fought ides a eg oh haizea iu a 
m t ; f hi$c uh: towards, any Alahomedan. 3 | 
shy of asserting he voice of his commu wanted Jthar (ESnduslllisither tome eames 4 
| E. And if to-day Hindu India has chan- preserve their self-respect. He ‘would’ be | 
ged its outlook on itself, thanks forit are equally sorry if the Hindus committed — 
"due to that same Mohammadan high- any atrocities against any non-Hindus. 
handedness. ‘The Hindus have been ‘The incidents at Katarpur had as much 
E into & sense of insecurity, sheds! a E ines bath pho 5 
whi inevitable - Mahomedan. : Whenever erever.a 
$ ch À has, 2 an inevitable cones rupture might be “threatened between 
quence; brought in a ‘consciousness of Hindus and Mahomedans they must thy 
oR EE unavoidable necessity. of adopting to settle the differences by mutual good- 
X 18१8105 of Ko BESO. Hence. ihe will. But whenever these attempts might 


At 


they must be ` ready to . protect 


AIRES ipu Mm s | 
oise for. a Hindtt Sagas TI8106; 78868 “Thos tHerelore incumbent 
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on them to devise means to organise 


and strengthen themselves as a last 


resource against unscrupulous persons." 
have to remove 
into Hindu 


“For this they would 
the evils that had crept 
society. First of all they must revive 
the system of Ashrams in a modified 
form, if necessary. The essence of the 
system was that they must see that 
their boys cultivated full physical strength 
and intellectual maturity before they entered 
married life. Let all boys and girls be 
educated. If Government. could not 
introduce compulsory primary education, 
the educated section could easily teach read- 
ing and writing to their illiterate brothers 
in their leisure time. Let them open 
Akharas in every Mohalla where. every 
boy must. be compelled to cultivate 


physical strength. Let them cut down 
expenditure on marriages and other 


B ceremonies and fashions and luxuries and 
spend. more on food." 


“The so-called depressed classes were 
in their own way true Hindus and 
contained men at whose feet he would 
unhesitatingly bow his head. If the Hindus 
could associate with Mahomedans and 
Christians, whose mode of life was so 
different from theirs, how could they 
refuse to associate with the so-called 
untouchables who were Hindus? of the 
worst of them, viz, the sweepers, it could 
be said that their work was degrading. 
Even if it was so, the pollution was 
only physical, which gondi be easily removed 
after proper washing. But what of the 
inner. pollutions from which even higher 
caste men, including himself, were not 
free? Therefore they must allow the 
so-called untouchables to come to their 
meetings, to send their children to their 
schools, to draw water from their wells 
and to have darshan in their temples. 
Tf necessary they might allot different 
sides of a temple or of a well to different 


castes, ‘but every 2 00 १६ war Colectia piirre niatna UBractically, his ad 


thereto. Let them try to meu eR 
| puathrgen higher idess of physical 
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cleanliness, but let them 


not boycott 
their own flesh and blood." : 


“At present there were seven crores 
of Mussalmans in india. Of these not 
more than fifty lakhs wore ` immi- 


grants from Mahomedan countries. The 
rest were Hindus who had been willingly 
or forcibly converted. - Even now Mahome- 


dans as well as Christian missionaries 
were actively converting Hindus and 
even unfair methods ‘were occasionally 


employed. As long as fair methods were 
employed, they had no right to complain. 


But they must adopt some’ means to 
prevent the continual decline in their 
numbers. . How could they save their 


religion and civilisation 3f their numbers 
continued to decline ? They must, therefore 
be willing to take back into their fold 
those Hindus who by compulsion or mistake 
adopted any other religion but now wanted 
to come back. The case of the Malkana 
Rajputs was even stronger, as they were 
still practically Hindus. ‘here was no 
question of inter-marriage or inter-dining 
with persons reclaimed. That could only 
take place between persons belonging to! 
the san:e- caste and so tho reclaimed per 


sons should be admitted into the caste b | 
which they originally belonged. after 


Prayashchitta. Even Mahomedans mus 
be allowed to become Hindus if they had 
fuith in Hinduism. In ancient tim 
Aryan Rishis took non-Aryan communiti 
into their fold of Hinduism. If the Hinta 
could make up their minds to re-adopt that 
policy, the Hindu community would be freed 
from the menace that was threatening it 
and would again become powerful ani 
strong.” | 
The recommendations of the Pa 
considered from 'tbe point of view 
the urgent necessity of a general chap 
of outlook of’ the Arya or as it is mis 
named, Hindu society, to-day, are, n 
doubt worthy of the great leader W 
undertook to reorganise that 80016 
Only when he comes to apply those 76 


becomes a little besitatibg and ha 
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Instead of eradicating ‘ untouchability’ 
root and branch, he would reserve com- 
partments and sides of Hindu temples 
and wells for the separate use of 
‘Achhutas’ and ‘ Sachhutas.’ His old 
orthodox idea of keeping a ‘paria 
af an arm’s length, cannot, even at, 
this time of the day, be shaken off 
‘Hindus that have turned non-Hindus 
lhe will reclaim, and will restore them 
tto the caste, from which they relapsed, 
mo matter what professions they have 
been following, and what sort of habits 
and moral and physical tendencies they 
Ihave contracted, in the  non-Hindu 
camp. Even born Muhammadans he 
will convert. He, however, is not clear 
ais to what caste status he will give 
to these neophites. With even a little 
consideration he will see that once he 
opens the door of Hinduism to non- 
Hindus, he must, of necessity, bid 
fairewell to birth-determined caste. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions passed at the Maha 
Sabha reflected the temper of the Hindu 
ciety as it is at present constituted. 
diad the venue of the Sabha been some 
ther place than Benares, the tone of 
hte propositions agreed to must have 
een considerably stronger. Kashi is 
hee citadel of orthodoxy, and though 
1016 80 obdurate to-day as it used to be 
then the illustrious sage Dayananda 
lone stormed and took it, the place 
tilll represents what’is backward and 
et;rograde in the present-day Hindu 


01018 of religious tradition and cus- 
oun. The Pandits of the place opposed 
innost every measure that was calcula- 
ed 0000000002) elevate and strengthen the 
tmdus both individually and commun- 
ly’. And they have left their stamp on 
1.086 all the resoheti6ns passedysiy Byer c 


t 
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reclamation of Malkanas has been 
accepted. All other Shudhi has, 
however, yet to be pondered over by & 
committee, Let us await the result. 


The minimum marriageable age of 
boys and girls has been fixed at 18 and. 
12 years respectively. This comes of. 
all the heated speeches depricating the 
physieal imbecility of the race, to re- 
medy which celibacy was, as it ought 
of right to have been, so vehemently 
laid stress on. Will girls be able to 
support the burden of their house- 
hold duties at the tender age of twelve ? 
Will boys born of these mmor mothers 
be strong enough to fight for the honour 
of both their families and country ? 
Unless the Hindus adopt the Shastric 
standard of 25 and 16 as the agesof | 
lowest male and female brahmacharya 
there is no hope for the dehabilitated 


community. 


THR GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE 
SABHA. 3 


We are glad delegates from all parts | 
of this huge sub-continent met on 8 
common platform, and their voices 
coming from various provinces and 
embodying various creeds and religious 
missions found a common focus. We 
wish the tie that connected them were 
stronger than the necessity only of 
saving themselves from a common 
enemy. Birth in a common land does 
give its colour to the various sects and | 
religious beliefs that spring from it, 
yet it does not supply the bond 
that may knit them indissolubly for 
once and for ever. We wish Hindu 
sects were to find a stronger formula 
of unity than that of compatriotism. 


The definition of the word ‘Hindw’ 
adapted. by, the Nakba i comprehensive, 


E. 
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perhaps too much so. In its eagerness 
to comprise within. its fold as great 
numbers of people as possible, a loose 
sort of  connotation has been given 
to the. term ‘Hindu.’ One feels a 
natural elation at the idea that the 
. Hindu denizeng of the earth have, as if 
by magic, been at the Sabha, increased 
more than threefold. "While on the 
one hand this numerical multiplication 
may prove a source of strength to the 
community, unmanaged these very 
numbers will be its. weakness. If 
instead of sweeping within your em- 
brace the whole populations of China 
and Japan with the exertion simply 


before the Hindus of India some posi- 
tive scheme of religious belief and. 
endeavour, a scheme on which all. the 
sects could agree, you would solve the 
riddle of disintegrated Hinduism once 
for all. The day for giving the Arya 
community a compact religion and 
faith appears yet to be far-off. 
Hence the necessity for the Arya 
Samaj to redouble its activities in 
' behalf of its propaganda, which alone 
| can bring about uniformity among the 
| followers of the Veda. | 
| ^ .WHAT IS MAN? 
"Herbert Crooke, in a contribution 
to The Theosophical Path for August 
1923, says much depends on our con- 
ception of what man is. Whether this 
world shall remain a theatre of war, 
that it is, or will become a hayen of 
peace that humanity so much desires 
if should become, will be determined 
by the solution we 
His own solution, 
the -solution found 


by materialists is 


The modern preach 


rman गन he scientist, the psychologist, 


of a Short breath, you were, to place. 


find of this riddle. 
as contrasted with. 


stated-as follows cay, i Kenar ००७65७७००० digldeaugss FAMdaeblues ho shall develop LS 
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the practical demonstrator—eseem. able to! 
give us little more than a limited picture 

. of man. They have, elaborated a theory 

that man is the product of material evolu- 

tion. For them Matter and Energy, which 

they consider are both indestructible, are 

the two basic conditions from which the 

universe, including man, springs. These 

two in their endless. combinations -produce 

the plant, the animal, and man. Man, 

they say, is the ultimate product of a sys- 

tem of so-called natural selection, whereby 

under stress of circumstances about him, 

he acquires habits and develops powers 

which have brought him to the state in 

which wer’ find him today. From being 
arboreal in his early: habits, he came to. 
walk on his hind legs and thus had his 

fore-limbs free for uso for handling, 

grasping, and throwing. This, it ig thought, 

became the making of the man. From 

this condition, so. these scientists say, 

gradually the mental faculties developed 

as the struggle for existence grew more . 
fierce : and thus, as a creature ‘of outward . 
and inward circumstance,’ we finally 

behold man the builder, the organizer, the 
superior brute that he is now thought to 
be, with many tendencies to a reversion to 
his earlier types and. with unmistakable 

marks in his anatomy of tracks along the 
path of life that he has come. 


Whethor man was made “ a little lower 
than the angels," as one old scripture has 
it, our scientists will not venture to say; 
for what an angel is and how he may rank 
superior to man they can. get no tangible 
evidence of. The highest product of natu- 
ral development they see in the universe _ 
about us is Man as he is met with today. 
All the activity of scientific investigation | 
seems to concern itself with what man has - 
been in the past, and to trace out the sup- | 
posed steps of his advancement from the | 
condition of lowly savage intelligence Up . 
to the highest types of intellectual ability. | 
But what the future may have in store pm 
man, whab the great purpose of UE 
may be, these scientific investigators, 181 


the lines. of a soaring eagle, 01 attain t 
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great age 018 Mothuselan, or the wisdom 
ofa Solomon, —science has nothing to say. 


Some records of a mighty past have. 
81०00 } 


been unrolled by our antiquarians, and at 
the present time the world is simply 
gasping in amazement at the marvels of a 
past culture which are being brought forth 
from the latest discovered tomb of an 
Egyptian Pharoah (Tutankhamen). The 
slow process of intellectual. growth from 
the supposed savage state of mankind as a 
whole seems never to be clearly traceable; 
and the hypothesis of the evolutionist is 
in continual danger of destruction by every 
new discovery of the antiquarian -which 
pushes back the origins of things farther 
and farther. into those prehistoric times 
which cannot be measured. in terms of 
years or. centuries, but must be given the 
vague denomination. of ‘periods’ or ‘ages.’ 


Man is not his body. Hach one of us 
gathers his body about him according to 
the tendencies of his own mind. . The body 
18.8 vesture, an instrument, and it becomes 
molded to the form of the man within. As 
the body is used diligently and well, so 
does i& respond to the requirements of its 
mental tenant, until in the course of 
Nature it is worn oub. When that happens 
the tenant seeks another dwelling. This 
is a very old teaching, for do we not find 
Paulthe Christian Apostle saying in the 
writings: “Though our outward. man 
perish—become worn-out, exhausted—yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day.” 


IS THIS EVOLUTION ? 


"Phe following discoveries: of ' geolo- 
81818 are cited in an article by Kate 
Hanson,  appeariag in the same 
monthly. .They . demonstrate . the 
superiority of ancient culture over 
modern. .civilization. 
and asks, does this signify evolution ?: 

In Nevada, that wonder-house of Dame 
Nature's relics, John T. Reid „has dis- 
b a human footprint and. well-made 


One wonders“ 


4 
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million -years old, . from his» geologiéal” 
knowledge of the rocks in which it was: 
imbedded, Microphotographers and: ana-, 
lytical chemists of the Rockefeller Insti- . 
tuse have shown the stitches, the twist of’ 
thread, holes for sewing and size of the’ 
thread—finer than we' use today for shoes; ' 
and stronger. 
panied by footprints -of dinosaurs, and. 
their bones. Professor Reid and his asso- 
ciates are to be congratulated on their 
careful scientific analysis and their gener- 
ous recognition of the age and excellence: 
of the work, ‘the product of as high a skill 
as is exhibited at Lynn, or Brocktons 
Massachusetts.” l Hec 


From the Colorado Rockies. come, 
another recent discovery, a figure, claimed. 
to be of preglacial man, represented 
as seated, with a tablet on which are. 
drawn characters and figures, which Mr. 
Jeacon, Curator of the Colorado Historical 
and Natural History Society, declares are 
the most remarkable likeness of dinosaurs 
he has ever seen. ‘The signs and face 
resembled those of the Aztecs. Professor 
van Tuyl believes the statue and the rocks 
near which it was found date back to 
archaic times. 


This shoe-sole was accom. , 


Red-headed skeletons in Arizona and | 


beautifully wrought golden images recently 
found in the Ohio Valley, the American 
‘Valley of the Kings, where King Tut’s 
western contemporary is being sought, 
cause archeologists to echo the words of 
Katherine Tingley, that America is older, 
than Egypt, and of increasing, numbers 
who claim its civilization was once superior. 


SWETAKETU’S BOAST — 
REALISED IN ‘DRY’ AMERICA 


It is in an: Upanishad: that an old 
king of Bharat, Swetaketu is repre- 
sented as boasting that in his realm 
there was no drunkard. ‘The picture 
they say, is overdrawn, 88 humanity, 
as ib exists, today and did, presumably 


- ghoe-gole, which cchuas Unb@rsit Harid. Colea 98020 oy e uhimeusat Í Swetaketu too; 
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|. witness who writes as follows 


|, I have been in 


| 


small towns like the one 
now am. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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finds liquor, as also brothels, an in- 
dispensable necessity. And yet 
America has had the hardihood in 
this hard, matter-of-fact,  unsenti- 
mental age to enact ‘ Prohibition.’ 
Has the regime succeeded? Let us 
turn to the -testimony of an eye- 
in a 
letter to The Indian Social Reformer :- 


In the one month I have been home 
I have seen a great deal of America. 
large cities like New 
and Chicago.. I have been in 
in which I 
l have been in cities witha 
population from 75, 000 to 300, 000. I 
have walked on the streets of these 
various places in the day time, in the 
evenings and late at night. I have 
talked with preachers and teachers, 
doctors and lawyers, manufacturing men 
and business men as well as the common 
labouring men. I stil have to 866 a 
place which has  not:been improved 
since prohibition went into effect; I 
still have to see a street where a man 
cannot walk with perfect safety from 
the drunk and the thief, niade so by 
drink; I still have to hear my first man 
say that he would like to go back to 
the “wet days." 


"In the week that I was in New York 
I did not see one person under the 
influence of liquor. I did not smell 
liquor on the breath of a single person 
I met on the street or in the street 
cars or trains. Eight years ago 1 was 
pastor of a church just outside of New 
York and I got to know New York 
yery well. Eight years ago a “drunk " 
was a very common sight in New York 
especially along the docks and the places 
where the ferry boats land and take 
on passengers. Hight or nine years ago 
it. was nothing unusual to have a man 
blow bis liquor breath into one’s face. 
Wis hout a doubt liquor been 


York 


has not 


true beyond doubt that the drops 
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do find their way to the lips of man 
are not.enough for one man in a 
thousand. Is Prohibition effective? I 
hardly knew old New York- 


What I found to be the casein New 
York I also found to be the case in 
other cities and towns. Let us takea 
look at Chicago which somehow. or 
other gained the reputation, ‘unenviable 
in the extreme, of being the wettest 
spot in America, When I was a student 
in the University of Chicago in 1908 the 
locality of the Union Station was a 
terrible place. A person did not even 
care to leave the station to go out for 
a bite to eat because of the number of 
drunks and idle men that were there. 
The streets were full of the smell of 
stale liquor. A little over a week agol 
landed at the same station with my 
family. Remembering what sort of a 
place ii was in the days that are gone 
for good, I trust, I did not want to 
take my family out of the station to 
take a little stroll or make afew pur- 
chases. I went alone but I could hardly 
believe that what I was looking upon 
was a reality: every saloon wiped out 
and the building occupied by restaurants 
and dry stores. Since we had to wait 
until ll o'clock for our train I took 
my wife and children out fora little 
stroll at about 10 p. m, a thing I 
would never have dreamed of doing fif- 
teen years back. 


Coming to. my own home where I 
lived until I was twenty years old I 
found the same thing had happened. 
There were streets that I, as news-boy 
28 years ago would never enter because 
of the tough characters that made it 
their resort. When I was home in 1913 


these streets still had the same reputation. - 


Now I had walked and lingered in these. 
very streets and have not come across 
a thing that was objectionable. Places 
that we news-boys used to call " The 
Holes " are respectable restaurants and 


b: ished from ०९००७५७, लिफ की ColifdiGCBEfzed HEB péundafich dsa ment markets and 
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even ladies do their own marketing in 
them. 


A friend drove me through a section 
of the city which years ago was known 
as the ** red light district ". This section 
was all cleaned up: streets were paved 
and clean: beautitul homes and even a 
few mansions had taken the places of the 
unpainted, going to rack and ruin homes 
that used to be. there: beautifully kept 
lawns surround these homes. Instead of 
ragged aud unkept urchins that used to 
make the place a scene of terror, there 
were well-dressed little children playing 
with carts, scooters, velocipedes and 
roller skates. I asked my friend 
whether the “ red light " district had been 
transferred to another section of the 
city and he said that as far as he knew 
the “ old booze hitter " who used to run 
the places of ill fame had died in a 
drunken fit and that the houses had 
been stamped out for good. 


My sister who is a school teacher in 
ono of the city’s schools told me that 
the half-dressed and ‘blue with cold, 
children wearing their fathers’ and 
mothers’ old cast-off shoes when they 


Wore anything at all, are now unknown. 


The children in this manufacturing 
section of the city come to school neat 
and well-dressed. hey are also well- 
fed ab home and each child, many of 
whom never saw a penny,in the old 
days, now comes to school” with money 
in his pocket or her purse and buys 
a pint of milk every noon, the amount 
the city's school authorities require each 
child to drink. j 


. Many years ago when I was a salesman 
m my home city’s chief. clothing 
establishment, the manager said he hoped 
that prohibition or local option would 
never become a fact in our district 
because he knew it would kill all business. 
Well, Prohibition has become a fact. Has 
Lis a E S prophecy become true too? Not a 
bit of it. 


t T noticed that he oho कर्णी er 
featured" tis ena Buil Fea co adir HET ° 


cotton mixture : suits of 
Why not? . Because th 
for that now. ‘The me 


those cheap suits ther 
now but the best bec 
money to pay for the 


Who ‘wore the silks 
and the broadcloths unde 
The saloon keepers an 
Who wear. them to-day 
man, his wife and, his 
had the motor cars in 
The saloon keepers an 
Who rides in them tc 
who used to pour out 
into the saloon keeper 
poisonous liquor he’; 
down: his own throat, 
home to find his f 
crust of bread to eat. 


The banker tells m 
accounts have increase 
five times: the .policern: 
no longer has to wate 
can spend all his tim 
traffic: the groceryman 
not. have any bills that 
because people pay “c 
the meat men and th 
they are doing three 
of business in spite 0० 
there are more than 1 
that there were a few 
that all of it is good: 
officer says the cities a 
aud better schools all 
the fathers now demanc 
for their children whi 


they demanded only 

their little children co 
and shop. The social 

prostitution is rapidly 
the school teacher tel 
average child’s work is 
grade because the chil 
comfortably, have en: 
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PROF. RADHA KRISHNAN ON 
THE HINDU DHARMA. -^ 


Prof. 
George V. Professor of Philosophy in 


Radha Krishnan is the : King 


the Universitye of Calcutta. He. con- 
tributes to the pages of Phe Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, an article 
headed the Hindu Dharma. Comment- 


Mi» ul 11 


ing on it, The Indian Social Reformer 


writes :— 


In his article on the Hindu Dharma: 
professor Radhakrishnan explained clearly 
the relation between the Sanatan Dharma 
and the Warnashrain Dharma, that is, 
the universa! principles of Hinduism and 
P the caste system. He pointed out that 
| caste, as it is now, is a corruption of 
Post-Mahomedan, times... Before. that 
period men changed their castes, from 
the lower to’ the higher’ as well as 
from the higher to the. lower, .*' When 
Hindu India lost political freedom ,” 
| he .. said, “ and the new rulers. adopted 
a policy of proselytism, social initiative 
disappeared and law and custom became 
fetishes, with. disastrous results for 
national solidarity. ” f 


+ 


-Pantheism, he says, is the view which 
identifies God with the sum of things 
beri d 
“45१५० 
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and denies transcendenco. Nowhere, ho 
points out, does Hindu philosophy make 
God and the. world 
berminous. God always is infinitely greater 
than tbe world which. is His work. The 
Rigveda limits: the world as: being only 


identical. and con- 


one fourth of the Purusha. 
pantheism  then,. as .. Professor Radha- 
krishnan remarks, pantheism is: an essen- 
tial feature of all true religion. So also 
about the alleged... pessimism of Hindu 
philosoph$. The charge of pessimism is 
oftenest brought against Hindu philosophy 
missionaries. As a matter 
of fact, as Professor Hoffding says, an 
absolute pessimism hay never yot, been 
developed either in religion or philosophy. 
He significantly adds that absolute pess- 
hold: good for those 
some condemn to an 
eternity of He denies that 


Buddhism can be called pessimistic. : Pro- 


by Christian 


imism would only 
whom religions 


pain. 


fessor Radhakrishnan following the same 


line of thought points out that the pessim: 
ism of the Upanishads 18. the condition 
of all philosophy. He” quotes with app: 
Proféssor Bosanquet’s . profound 
oT in - optimism, 


roval 


observations believe 


but I add that no optimism is worth 


its salt that does not go all tho way 
with pessimism and, arrive ab a point 


beyond it. ”’ 
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STUDY OF MECHANICS FROM INDIAN 
| . ENGINEERING BOOKS. 
( By Rao Sam K. V. Vazu I. C. E. ) 
| INTRODUCTION. | 
| Iu Indian Engineering Literature necessary that thexthing should im- 


I have not yet been able to find a text 
treating exclusively of Mechanics 


except यंत्राणव. However, references 


occur 


in. Engineering texts dealing 
With 


mechanical contrivances by 


7 means of similies & and the follow- 


ing notes are compiled from such 
, references occurring in my studies. 
. In this world we always. observe 
. Incessant changes taking place so that 
this world is compared with an ocean 
for these changes, only. The power 
Which causes these changes is called 
Energy.’ ‘The creation of this world 
| (रन its manifestation is due to 
this Energy. In order that we may 
be cognisant of any thing it is 
* 


press our body in some way or other ; 


and this impression is the work of © 


Energy. Thus we can not know a 


thing which has not Energy in it and : 


is thus unable to impress us. The 
widest impressions by Energy are 
called ‘Space’ and ‘Time.’ That we are 
cognisant of ‘ Space ' by the extent of 
Energy is self-evident as “ Space’ is the 
generalization or abstract of all extéh- 
sion. We are cognisant of ‘Time’ by the 
succession of the effects or works of 


Energy. The sense of touch is the in- - 


strument of knowing space, and thought 
is the instrument. of knowing time. 
We may know time by the changes ob- 
served by the eye, but in a dark place 
or vitre shut we know time by the 
D. x कया f 1 


LE NM 
t ४ et 
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number of successive changes occurring is composed of six sides. घडड़, षडदशनं 
in our thoughts. This is the reason why 2n 
—wemmiseniculate ime when we are bus 
—er-quites idle. “When we are. very 
busy the successive operations of 
thought are so few that we think that 
the time past is short, while when idle. !* denoied by the Accusative or कम 
the successive operations are so many case and Nominative maf case in the 
hat we think that a long time has ' 
elapsed.. The oldest instrument of 
measuring time is the changes in the इन्द्रंमित्रंवरुणमश्चिमाहु:ः सखुपणोगरुत्मान॥ 


aud such other words denote this - 
complete knowledges Of ‘the above 
Six inergies the first four are Passive 
and the last. two are ‘Active’ and this 


following मंत्र counting them. 


sky and the division of time into years, °" ऋग्येद 
seasons, months, fortnights, days, night 
&c. is due to the recurrence .of the Indian: authors classify all things - 


changes in the sky in succession. ‘I'he into five classes according to the 
world is thus like a file-of which each passivity of- the thing. ‘The most 
page denotes‘ Space sand the succes. passive things are solids and are called 


tr ^ c हे 
sion of leaves Time n: ` पृथ्वी next to them come the Liquids 
Western Engineers divide Energy जळ the next is वायु gases, next 
into three classes viz. (1): Physical RCM i IO 
3 Energy, (2) Chemical Energy and '3) comes तेज light and the last ४. e., the 
Astrator Electrical Energy. Indian least passive thing is आकाश. In order 
authors however divide Energy into to obtain work from. these five ele- 
six classes 2४2. , इन्द्र, मित्र, वरुण, असि, ments Indian authors specify 196 यंत्र 
VV ; as 
सुपण and गरुत्मान्‌... V hah is known as five मंत्र and five A® which are defined 
‘Gravity’ in English is called इन्द., ias below 
Chemical aftinity is called वरुण, Electri- 
eal attraction is called मित्र, light is 


“called afa, vegetable energy is called 


g and., Animal Md is i मन्त्रज्ञो ब्रह्मणाः पूर्वेजलव-य्वादिस्तंभनेः | 
- o 

गरूत्मान in Sanskrit Engineerin TE E E 
Energy known as खुगण is sometime 2 UU 
called हारिद्रव and that as गरुत्मान्‌ is 


] 
LT Indian authors denote knowledge by हि ल अविवा कक ich 12: it 


pad solid E nn br PR haye d multiplied ^or changed 18 called यत्र, 
oplete knowledge of a 9010-10 ismecessary rhe production of new energy by the 
knowledge of its six sides and ० टा | calle 


therefore i com EE ERAN Ra ollec igitized by S3 Foundation USA 
galled wate or “solid know dg gF. 


मानवी पाशवांशक्तिस्तन्त्रमित्यभिधीयते u9! | 
दस्‌ डेश्चकेश्चदन्तेश्चसरणिश्रमका दिभिः | 
शक्तः Wu किवा चालक यन्त्रमु च्यते ॥८॥ 


‘The physical force exerted by men 
or animals is called dx. ‘The mechani- 
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The difference in the meaning of these 


terms is to be explained as under:-- 


917 


of appliances available and if there 
be any thing deficient it can not give. 
its full outturn, The working power, 


da. 
cation. of. this force 
one like the other; 
minor differences. तंत्र Energy gets 
tired, i. e, ib can not work for in- 
definite time continually. A man or 
animal who uses this force is required 
to be trained to use it 


यंत्र, Things prepared by the appli- 
cation of this are generally similar, यंत्र 


Things prepared by the appli- 
ee Prol i l of मंत्र is very great, its work is, very 


accurate but the least defect in the 
appliances . is. fraught , with . great 
danger; it requires many appliances 
and would not work ‘vith any the 
slightest deficiency ; the least mistake 


would: work disasters with the मंत्र. 
Indian authors therefore specify that 
the application of a मंत्र should . be 
rarely resorted- to and "when it is xes 
orted £0, the user..must be very. 
accurate, careful and well trained i. €., 


he must be able to keep his mind | 
and body under perfect control, 


In Indian Engineering works a, 
यंत्रं, and मंत्र occur as under The 
terms स्वतंत्र, परतंत्र and सर्वकमस्वसंतर 
occurring in Indian Engineering texts 
denote the ability of the worker to 
do the thing with his own hands; 
thus a man who is able to do the work 
with his own hands is called स्वतन्त्र , 
while one who has to depend upon others, 


are never exactly 
there are always 


never gets tired i. e., it works conti- 
nualy so long as the worker works 
À person who uses this force ought to 


know its use and nothing further. ' In à 
यंत्र Power सावित्री and Work सृष्टि can 
be interchanged i. e., if one has सावित्री 
he can get सख € or if one has W9-he 
can get सावित्री. 
` मंत्र, This power | 
goes on until the state of things 
continues. . ‘his - power knows, no 
"mercy and is never tired. One may 
stop. its action but that means so much 


once, produced 


loss. No deviation ^ is allowable 

with this method. In मंत्र you can hands is called परतन्त्र. An artizan who 
nob. 5 interchange Ec dd सावित्री, 70 only does his work but is abla to ' 
i 1 3 e >.) 


prepare & repair his tools also is called 
adanada. A ब्राह्मण is not allowed to 
have anything done for him by others 
as that would spoil his स्वतन्त्रता and in | 
order to keep his स्वतन्त्रता he is to live © 
a simple life. A thing 18 called ‘gaa - 


hén the power employed is duly multi- 
plied 80 iul be able to chieve the ob 


ject in view. दूरबीक्ष णयन्त्र 18 an instrument 


eR iid attin 


but सूष्टि can 
It tolerates no 


सावित्री will produce. सृष्टि 
never produce सावित्री. 
mistakes 


n 


In short the working power of तंत्र 


13 small but it requires few appliances 
and the power is under perfect control 
and can give some work even with 

. deficient means. The working power of, 
FAs great in proportion to the num- 
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—which -magnifies distant objects sufi- 
ciently to make them properly visible 
Wel, सन्त्र 18 a man who is able to use 


unknown or unused powers in the 
world ; any sentence which tells how 


the invisible or unused power can be 
used is also called a मन्त्र and the desired 
effect is obtained not by the recitation 
of the मन्त्र but by acting or working as 
is laid down ‘in it. 
ARE ग्रन्थिनः star ARJEN चारिणस्तथा | 
थारिश्यो afta: tar afart straa: ॥ 
। मनुस्मृति 

' Men who are able to read are better 
than those who are illiterate, men who 


know मन्त्र by heart are better than 
„hose who are able to read, men who 
know the meaning or object of the मन्त्र 


are better than those who are able to 
recite and men who are able to act or do 


as is specified in the मन्त्र are better than 
those who understand the meaning or 


object 
` स्थाणुग्यं भाग्हार: किलामूदधोत्य qua 
विज्ञानातियोर्थ | योऽर्थज्ञइत्सकलं भद्रमश्नुते 
: नाकमेति शान विधूत पाप्मा) (यारूक०) 
A man who learns वेद but dogs not 


‘know its meaning is simply a Post 
bearing. the load of the Veda. One 


who knows the meaning or purport of — 


"the 84 obtains all the bliss when by his 


knowledge he is able to: remove all 
ents to the &ttainment of the 


im 
Wee T hus it is only actions according 
e. instructions in the ** that 


give bliss. 
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For attaining ary thing some Energy - 
has to be spent and this initial Energy is 


culled सावित्री, and the outturn by the. 
expenditure of सावित्री is called सृष्टि and - 
the ratio between the खावित्री and सृष्ट 


a8 known. by previous experience is 
alled smart 


शियाशक्तिरूतु सत्वानां सावित्री प्रोच्यते qii 
पुरानुभूत यत्तस््ञस्तद्त्र इम्रेतिप्रचक्ष्यते। 
ब्रह्मानुकू ठा सावित्री खवदा कार्य REHAT ॥ 
f यंत्राणव> 
Thus in order to. obtain the desired 
effect one has to apply सावित्री accord- 
ing to the experience of our prede- 
cessors in the work 
In order to know the effects of a 
force सावित्री it is necessary to know the 
place of its application स्थिति, its direc- 
tion गति, and its measure fafa, and the 
time for which it is working युति, We 
can denote all these things by. figures 
the आकृति, स्थिति, गति by a line, the 
fafa by the length of the line, and the 
time by a line at right angles to the 
first line and thus the calculations of 
all the work can be done by आकृति बीज 
(Geometry) or caculations by figures 
The method of treating mechanics in 
Indian Engineering is different from 
that of western Engineers and in this 
essay the Indian method is followed 


TABULAR SYNOPSIS OF INDIAN 
MECHANICS. °’, - 


Elements पृथ्वी, जल sp तेज आकाश 
Quality Hardness, Fluidity, Velocity, 
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steadiness, Activity, Straightn»ss, un- 
knowability. ..Sage— कश्य ग, वरिष्ट, arm, 
अगस्त्य, विश्वामित्र, भरद्वाज, पतं बलि. - Deity 
शच, वरुणे, तायु, सू ये, मित्र, ब्रह्म. de3 Beast 
पशु Fish aceq Bird wat Man मनुष्य 
Learned क्षंनी Saint योगी, Sense--Feet 
Hands, Wings, Eyes, Mind, Self. यन्य 
Lever 2&3, Pulley चक्र (Toothed) wheel 


दन्त Slope सरणि Belt श्रय.  Appliances-- 
Fulcrum. आधार, Axle आंख, Teeth 


aq, Angle कोण Thread A, Surface 
आधेय tope: पाश, Chain» श्टडुळा, 


Tube नलिका, Nut अधिष्ठान, Use--Cart 
रथ, Boat नौका Baloon, त्रिमान Telescope 
žur, Information ज्ञान... @#a--Breaking 
उच्चाटन, Controlling वशीकरण stopping 


स्तम्भन, Uniting जोरग, Killing. मारण, 
Work--Blasting, Leading, ^ Stopping, 
Concentrating, Annihilation of time 
and space Use,--Tunnels, Quarrying, 
Canals, Pipes, Sails, Fans, Convex- 


lens, concave lens, Mixture, Solution, 
Churning, Rolling, Production of fire, 
Annihilation of Distance and time 

Norr.--afag treats of hydro- 
dynamics and FT of hydrostatics 
~The modern machinery, has up to 
now come to the wireless or to inven- 
tions for the annihiliation of space ; no 
contrivance for :the annihiliation 0 
time is yet found out. When a civili- 
zation reaches. this point it.has reached 
its climax and begins to go down, de- 
generate and die 
M os SECTION 1. 

JAT On MECHANICS DEALING 

Mites Son ts WITH, SOLIDS 


X864 dang कश्य पस्त दूषिः, ega: | 
"तपः प्रभावाखह्येज कश्य पीयं क्षितिर्मता | 


Houses, temples. caves, 


‘he elephant. with its 


919 
प्रभवः संववस्तूनां आधारश्चं जग॑त्थितें! । ` ` 
स्थैय का ठिन्ययोगगोभ्यां भूरेवादौ प्रयुज्यते ॥ 

यंत्राणव० ur 
The deity of पृथ्वी is इन्द्र and its sage is 
कश्यप from the great troubles he took in 
ascertaining its qualities; The earth is 
called ऋश्य गी the element of कश्यप. All 


things are composed of this element, all 
things rest on this earth, and owing to 
its stability and hardness it is the ele- 
ment which human. beings employ 


first gZ1t is of two sorts viz. movable 
All - things such: as 


and immovable. 
tables, pots etc. 


Sbones. trees, 


are called movable 9%#t and many 


things like fields, mountains 60. : are 


called immovable पृथ्वी, When immoyva-: 


ble पृथ्वी is broken to pieces it becomes: 
movable पृथ्यी and when ‘this movable 
पृथ्वी is put together with a cavity 
inside, it forms ateg or buildings 
or structures. Structures also are of 


two sorts tiz., immovable and movable. 
palaces are 


immovable structures and carts, boats 
baloons, pots &c. are movable structures 

The element पृथ्वी, has to be. dealt 
with in कृषि Agriculture, in सलि Min- 
ing, in रथ Roads and in ateg building 


—branches of Engineering. | E 
D तन्त्र. डे 


(1) In Agriculture the earth is to be 
cut and turned over. This is done in 
nature by- the boars’ with their spikes, 
by the bulls with their'horns and by 

pera Men 


therefore prepared similar instruments, 
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wz. the plough हल similar to the 
spike of the boar, the pickaxe mag 
like the horns of the bull and the 
pick इभदन्त like the tusk of an ele- 
phant. These are the first tools used 
by man for breaking earth 

(2) 10 Mining deep hollows have to 
be cut into the earth. In nature 
this is done by rats बचज्ञवाहु with their 
fore and back paws. After this pattern 
अज at fsa bars of iron and phawaras 
were prepared by men for digging and 
removing earth. 


(3) In Roads things are to be conveyed 
and this is done by headloads on the 
heads of men or on the backs of 


animals. These are called Barra re- 
moving by the heads of friends, ama- 
लायन removing on horse backs and 
बोद्धायन removing on the backs of ele- 
phants; when carts come into use a fourth 
road, or way. of removing शाकटायन by 
means of carts comes into force. 

_ (4). In Structures one has to pre- 
pare shady cavities. This is done in 
nature by the canopies of trees and men 
prepare the tents after the model of 


.& tree» with a central post like the 
trunk .a canopy like the leaves and 


ropes like the tendrils of creepers 
The trunk is called आधार and the 
canopy is called *"uT. The‘ chief 
quality. in a trunk आचार is that it 
should not bend and the chief quality 


“ina eano 
be tori ty. 


न झा 


canopy is very large, 


rere’ 


fe. W 


man or 


31724 is that it should not 
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1b requires subsidiary supports besides 
the central support and these. are called 
शाखा branches after those of the tree 
and the support with such subsidiary 


supports is called-a गोपा-०7 बलभी milk 


milkmaid owing. to its:simis 
larity to a milkman carrying a basket 
full of milk pots on his head with the 
support of his. hands. Thus the 
structure of the house is similar to 
that of a tree the foundations being 
the roots, posts the trunks, beams the 
branches, the tiled roof the leafy canopy, 
and in place of openings in the leayes 
ventilators, &c. If the subsidiary sup- 


ports are bent they are called किन्नर, and 


atat monkeys, and these when they 
meet from opposite sides form’ an arch, 


These arches are वलयाकृति circular 
मालाकङति elliptical qe tft segmen- 


tal. 
the arches went through in horizontal 


In the oldest arches the stones of | 


layers and thus the extrados of the | 


arch was rectangular. ‘The parts of 
trees are afterwards seen to be joined 
to each other by à glue-like substance 
and in houses lime or earth began io 
be used as mortar between stones 
after that. o qe | 


e यन्त्र 


When the first tools were -used 


with the hands alone, it was found 


that the reaction of. the work was 
In order to 


injurious to the hands 
avoid-or lessen this reaction handles 
came to be used with the tools such as 


pickaxes &c. and these handles were . 
It was found that by the = 
use of these handles the effect of the - 


called दरड. 


force applied was gréater and i. 
EX lud udi 


n 
is the first mechanical appliance that 
These handles 
wefe'used- With axes, hammers, spear: 
heads, or and 
When tliese handles were used alone 
they were called य‘ stick, when. these 
Sticks had hard rings at the. ends. they 
Were called HERZ- pestles. When these 
were made wholly of 
were called ऋज़ुलों हित or bars वेधिनो. 


was used, by mankind. 


pickaxes phawaras. 


"These sticks or are of three 
soris viz, WA straight, वक्र bent and 
Wz broken or 


द्ण्ड 
elbow-shaped. Some 
Sticks are used singly and they are 
called अयुग्म while 
in pairs 


others. are used 
called gta. For 
"using these £z levers it is necessary 
ito have a Support कर or आधार and. if 
ithe parts of the lever on both sides 
sof the कर be equal it is called 2 समदण्ड 
sand if the sides are unequal it is 
‘called a विषमदरड... Lhe. balance. scale 
:18 अयुग्म single and समद्ण्ड as its 
itwo sides are equal. A pair of nut- 
(crackers, scissors or tongs are युग्मद्रड 
*00 pairs. and विषम uneven as the dis- 
ftances of सावित्री and सृष्टि from the 
र are not equal. Beni and crooked 
‘levers are used in many cases on Rail- 
Way joints and in cabins: ‘Phe mul- 
ffiplication of the सावित्री and its dis- 
Hance from the fulcrum is always. equal 
thos-that of the @fe and its disance 
from the fulcrum. i 1 


and are 
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iron metal they 


“bar: 
"balance but the two arms Mat are not . 


v 


St 


Consequently if we want to increase or 
deerease the force, we-apply it at ihe: 
long or the short arm. Thus, for 
crushing a unt we keep the tut “closer 
to the fulcrum and*the power away 
from it or ina tong for removing a 
thorn we keep the thorn,at the longer 
end and apply our force at the nearer 
one. Sometimes we apply: our power 
in the best way we can, for example 
in rowing a boat we attach the boat 
near the fulcrum and apply our 
power at the farther end "because: the 
boat can not be attached at any other 
point. In a crane however we want 
to be able to remove the materials ai 
the longest distance and hence we have 
to apply our power nearer thé» ful 
crum, though by this application we 
have to exert a much larger force than 
is really required. “In a. pair ‘of 
scissors when a lighter thing is to be 
cut itis kept at a longer distance 
and a thicker thing is kept closer to 
the fulcrum so that the effect’ of the 
force appiied for cutting may be more 
or less as required 


Let us. now consider the दण्ड 
levers used in Indian Engineering, 

d अयुग्मद्‌एड ० single levers. ^. 

तुला or Balance--It-is a plain straight 


-Jever at the two ends of which weights 


भार are put. The hand which points 


in the center is called कर and the 


pivots,and its base are called आधार 

and sm... । "TET odi Al adoh 
विषमतुला. or uneven balance—is a 

susperided like the ordinary 


equal. The weight tobe weighed is 
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attached at the short end and on the 
long end the measuring weight is slided. 

क्षेपणी the Pole—is a straight bamboo 
used for pushing the boat off the shore: 
In this the shore is आधेय, the end of 
the pole touching it is आधार, and the 
sliding of the boat 
This is also called 


hands push and the 
is the work done. 
नोका दरड. 

अरित्र the oar—is a stick that is res- 
ted on water. In this the water 
surface is आणतेय, the end of the oar 
touching it 18 the आधार, the hands push 
jt and the sliding of the boat is the 
work done. This is called -afta 
(अरेः आयते तद) saver from the enemy as 
it saves the boat from the pursuing 
enemies. 

मत्ख्यदरड the fishing rod—is also a 
lever. In this the earth is the ara, the 
end of the rod resting on the ground is 
आधार, the hand pushes it, and extracting 
the flsh from the water is the work 
done.. The modern crane is a मत्स्यदरड 
on a larger scale. 


mated the crowbar ~is an iron bar 
for removing stones. ‘Iu this the earth 
with a piece of hard stone is the stu, 
"the ‘part of the bar resting on this 
stone is the आधार, the hand works at 
the longer end, and removing-or up- 
lifting . the -stone is the work done. 
'Jhese bars are sometimes made bent 


cor Um for facility f cor. DES SS Haridwar Collect T b bis purposes. 


संहिता Pottasium 


पेबणद्रड the Pounder is a भग्नदण्ड 
swinging at the corner : when one end 
18 1noved and that alone, the other stri- 
kes against the rice, or wall or door to 
be pounded In Railway Engineering 
various forms of these dre used in 
drawing signals or joints. ` 
II mas or Levers used in pairs. . 
c . 
कतरो Scissors--'['hese are two levers 


joined in the center. “he hand presses 
at one end and tbe cloth is cut at the 
other. According as more or less force 
is required the cloth is pushed nearer 
to, or ‘farther away from, the pivot 
which is the आधेय, 

खरडनी Crackers.—These are. two 
levers joined at one. end, the nut to be 
cracked is put between the two levers 
near the joined end and the hand pres- 
ses at the other end. ° 

कंकमुख T'he beak of a Crow or Tongs 
‘hese are two levers joined at one end 
and the thing to be extracted is held at 
the other eud and hand presses in the 
center. j 

All the above things are made with 
straight, bent, or broken levers as 1 
suits the purpose or work to be done. 

e "मन्त्र 

‘The various kinds of blasting ma- 
terials are the मन्त्र of पृथ्वी. In कश्यप 
chlorate or Nitrate- 


यवक्षार and strong Sulphuric Acid- 


OMHRDGO was used for this . purpose 
- Some decoctions of herbs were alse 


used for this purpose. In moderm 
times this science has developed to = 


great extent and many blasting ma— 


terials, both solid and liquid, are usec 


(m " 


^ —— लत 
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Another मन्त्र with, gest is इभपांद or 
Rammer. ‘his is a great and heavy 
block of wood or metal that. falls from 
a great height and strikes the heads of 
posts to be driven into the soil. 
piles are recommended for foundations 
of bridges सेतु in marshy soils जांगल भूमि. 
करकट a sort of tongs held in old times 
the top शिखा of the 24917 and was 
dragged by a rope ; at the top the nar- 


''hese 


rowing of the distance pressed the tongs 
and lets down the weight. 

In Modern E 
electric machines of various description 


ngineering , steam and 


are used for drilling holes, excavating 
Pile 
driving machines of various types are 


and removing blasted materials. 


also in use. 


All the modern machines are only 


enlargements or extensions of the old 


ones to suit the modern steam-engine 
in its various uses. 
SECTION IL 
SEGA ON MECHANICS OLBWATUR. 
जलस्य बरुणोदेवो भृगुस्तस्य HIT: caa: । 
Satay तपसा वारुणिः खनिमद्यते ॥ 
यंत्राणव० 


_ ‘The deity of जल element is बरुण 


and in sanskrit literature there are 


: two weft Hydraulic Engineers viz. 
Mil ad वशिष्ठ, Of these zz propounded 
Dose ey d theory and rules of Stagnant (Sta- 


and tortoises working with water 


923 | 
water. Water is in two states viz. stag- 
nant or steady and flowing. The water 
in the ocean, tanks or pots is stag- 
nant and the water in springs, pipes 
and rivers is flowing The particles 
of earth are. firmly attached 
io each otherbut the attachment Of 
the particles of water is much less. If 
anything is dropped in water जल it is 
supported by it and the utmost strength 
the water can exert in this way is 
the weight of the same mass of water. J 
If a thing is put in पृथ्बी it also 
supports it but it can not exert any | 
strength until it is crushed ; that is the 
utmost strength that पृथ्वी cau exert. 
But water is more discreet and when — 
the weight of the thing put “in 16 9 
exceeds its own weight it allows ‘it to 
pass through and if it be less it lifts the 
thing till the weight of water displaced 
is equal to the weight of the thing. 
Aswe go deep into water we find 
that the weight of water is great- 
eras we go deeper and deeper. 

the same way lower water has a 

more steady temperature throughout 

the year. - 
तन्त्र ~ 

In dealing with पृथ्वी our object was 
उच्चाटन to break and overturn it but 

in dealing with जळ our object | 18 

वशीकरण to keep it under Our control. 

The nature of the work and the applis 
ances is therefore quite different E 5 
two cases, In nature we find fsi 

and 

the implements used with water ate 


jic) Mator and वरिष्ठ those ५४...) OWE fashigned, af ker. dee: We deal with 


= 


p 
— ——— 


ms `` | 
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(e) "When flowing water is stopped, 


— ater under two heads viz, जल शास्त्र 
the stoppage of the velocity exerts an 


—[Iydraulies and नौका step Navigation. 


men Hydraulics we allow the water to 

—Vvork on us and in Navigation we try 

WO work on water. We sometimes 

w«leal with standing water and at other 
times we deal with flowing water. If 
we compare our dealings with पृथ्वी with 
those with water we find thai जल शास्त्र 
is similar to afatia, कूपशास्त्र 15 similar 
to खनिशास्त्र and नौका शाख is similar to 
रथ शास्त्र and ASTUA similar to 
वारूतुशास्त्र. 

ने (1) Sage वशिष्ठ gives the following 
properties of flowing water in his 
जल शास्त्र. 

(a) When water begins to flow the 
velocity of water flowing along the 
earth is less than that of water flowing 
on water. Water flowing ata higher 
level thus goes faster and therefore 
the end of flowing water is convex like 
the head of a fish. 

७ (b) The top surface of tiowing water 
is never level and straight. It is 
always convex like the back of a tor- 
toise. One part is higher and the 
surface falls from this point to both the 
banks. . e 

४ (e) The side on which a river is de- 
positing silt is farther away from, the 


highest point in the river surfage and. 


the surface of water there is the lowest 
in the whole section. 

eb The side on which the river is 
roding is nearer the highest point and 
Eb surface of water at this bank.is 


highest then at the coisuery Kangri University Haridwar cola ump Be Bihorpns 2.1] , intensity +. 


additional pressure on the obstruction. 
This velocity is converted into the 
height of water. and ‘thus the water 
overtops the obstruction and overflows 
it with the balance velocity if there be 
any, while if there be no balance velo: 
city it does not overflow: ; 

(f) If the ‘flow, of water is 
completely obstructed by a very high 
obstruction, the springs from which the 
water was flowing get choked and di- 
verted while new springs’ start from 
the earth now submerged, thus the 
tank thus formed gets ultimately dead 
and useless. 


(g) The flow of any water should 
never be completely stopped ; water 
should always be kept flowing, as fre- 
quently as possible. 


(h) When water is stopped any 
silt flowing in it is stopped and deposi- 
ted. Sonie measure must therefore be 
taken to get this silt washed away. 
For this purpose revolving gates अरर 
that revolve on a horizontal axis 
shonld be used. 

(i) ‘he shape of the dam should be 
like the meath of a fish and its top 
should be like the back of .a tortoise 
and the canals taking off from the 
tank should be like the legs of a tor 
toise while its head and neck should 
represent the overflowing water. 


(2. For the कूप mæ the following 


nformation is to be collected for each 
locality. 1 Bl - (4 
(1). ‘The rainfall at various plates 


should be measured as regards "4 


y 
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duration. At present rainfalls are 
measured but its intensity and dura- 


tion is not measured and hence calcu-- 


lations based on these measurements 


fail. 


(2).. The flow of water under- 
ground and the effect of rain fall on 
it should be marked. 


(3. The changes in the flow of 
water underground with the causes. of 
fluctuations if any should be ascer- 
tained. 


(4). The causes which leád to the 
changes in season,. intensity and 
duration of rainfall ought to be in: 
vestigated with a view to be able to 
control them. 


. (5). The quantity of water absorbed 
in each kind. of earth, the period for 
Which it remains absorbed, the loss of 
this water with its causes and the 
effects of the soil on water and of water 
on the soil ought to be found out. 


(6). The effect of the changes of 
Wind on water flow and of water flow 
on wind should be ascertained. 


(1) What relation the growth of 


jungle’ and its destruction has on 
water, wind and rainfall? The re- 


moval of trees from the tops of hills 
and the planting of trees along the 
roads in the plains has changed ' cur- 
rents of underground water : is’ this 
corroborated by experience ? 


(8). Maps showing the currents of 
underground water composed from the 
Wells and their springs in the locality 
‘should be prepared. 


a a8 we prepare the geological 
 Imaps showing the layers of minerale 


925^ 


and rocks and from these prepare the 
schemes of mining operations, in the 
same way maps showing the level-of. 
water and its underground currents 
and the water-bearing strata should, 
be: prepared for use. with कूप WA 
for enabling men to have their wells: 
and irrigation operations systematised. 
Particularly it should be seen that the- 
effects of our improvements on the 
surface-flows should not be disastrous 
on underground water currents but 
they should if possible encourage 
underground water current: for well- 
supplies. wink das 


(3) For नौका शास्त्र, we have gob ` 
marine plans showing depths of water; 


dangerous rocks,  light-houses and 
shoals so as to guide mariners in their 
travels. Similar maps ought’ to be 
prepared of all tidal, creeks and navir 
gable rivers. , 


(4) The sage MJ has noted ‘the 


L. 


following results of his observations for | 


guidance in तडाग .शाखत्र or construction. 
of tanks. i 


(1) The surface of stagnant water ' 


is always in one plane equidistant from 
the earth's center whatever be its 
shape or size. * PL 

(2) _ The pressure of water increases 
as we'go below its surface and this. 
can be represented by a triangle and. 
calculated 8180 accordingly. 


(3) The temperature of deeper 
water is more constant than near 
the surface, "m i frio 


(4) “When water falls “over an ob- 


‘struction the shape of the falling water 


18 a parabola AMIS, ३. `) ` 
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= (9): Às water drops down from a 
—all with a sudden velocity, this volo- 
Sity is produced by a proportional fall 
f the surface from the steady water. 
—he water is drawn tothe fall in the 
hape.ef an inclined plane and rushes 
>ff the end. 


(6) When water rotates 
-vhirl, its surface is like an 
parabola. 


- (7) The whirl of water has a centri- 
-ugal force and velocity and this veloci- 
iy is due to the fall of the point below 
the steady surface. 


like a 
inverted 


The velocity or fall can each be cal- 
culated if the other is known. 
3 i तन्त्र, 
The velocity of flowing water itself 
is its d*X and this can be used for 
floating down things. Timber &c., is 
thus floated down rivers to its des- 
tination Fish that float in water are 
hardly ever used.like beasts but the 
shapes of boats are constructed after 
the pattern of the body ofa fish. In 
Indian mythology there is the 
legend of a king having his boat drawn 
by a fish but nobody has again dons so 
though there are instances of rings 
having been put in the noses of fishes. 
Many Indian holy places have such 
fish with the Nose-ring in their noses 
seen today. 

र Ue. š 

1 "The principal mechanical appliance of 
पृथ्वी ¡8 lever दरड and so the principal 
mechanical appliance of जल is चक्र. The 
idea of aam has its beginning from a 


bent lever «mae NOI १6१७0५१5 oenina worl 
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pivot or आधार, . We see this in- 


(he turnstyle or cupstain bar. This 
contrivance is to be seen on all Indian 
wells either for drawing water by haud. 
or a8 in the Persian wheel by feet. 


The lever is also used for lifting 
water and is called तुलायंत्र. In, this’ 


a mwertical.. post has a horizontal 
beam pivoted on its top. At one end 
Of the beam is a stone tied on it firmly 
and at the other a bamboo is fixed 


vertically. At the end of this bamboo 
is a basket which brings up. the 


water. The bamboo is pressed down 
into the water and the weight of the 
stone lifts up the water. It is evi- 
dent that the stone is fixed on the 
shorter arm and the bamboo on 
ihe longer one 50 as to afford advan: 
tage in the power used by the hand. 


In the जलयंत्र or Persian wheel the 


pots lifting the water are tied to 
two ropes’ in the shape of a garland 
and the friction of the wheel with the 
rope turns the garland and brings up 
the pots full of water. In this the 
wheel is turned by a man with his 
feet as wellas hands. In the ordin- 
ary water wheel which is like a caps,. 
stain the pət bringing the water 18 
tied to a rope which is wound round 
the wheel. The spokes are turned: 
by the hand and tbe winding up of 
the rope brings up the pot full of 
water. In these «wheels the सावित्री, 
power and-Wí& work are continuously 
working at-an angle with each other 
which is the angle of the bent lever 
of which the wheel is formed. E 
In the ordinary wheel the poser, 


wie are. e c 


ऋषि 
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changing their points of application or 
attachment to the wheel bnt there is 
a sort of wheel called eccentric 


विषप्रबऋ in which one of these is fixed 
to a point in the wheel. ‘This. is well 
seen in the amaa the Grinding 


wheel. By this means the circular 
motion of the wheel is changed into 
a to and fro motion and vice versa. 


This wheel can be used in क्रकन्रयंत्र 
Sawing wheel for sawing logs of wood; 
the circular motion of the wheel dra- 
wing the saw to and fro. In 
modern Steam and Motor engines 
these eccentrics are very widely used 
for changing this to and fro motion of 
the piston the rod into the circular mo- 
tion of the fly wheel. 


Up to now we have considered single 
Wheels but two or more wheels can 
be fixed on one axle and thus produce 
different velocities and forces by 
the application. of a common force. 
Similarly two or more wheels of dif- 
ferent diameters may be joined by 
Straps, belts, or strings. A collection 


of such wheels is called चक्रसंघात. In 


& चक्रलसंघात some wheels may be fixed. 


अचल and some may be movable चल 
Such चक्रसंघात are called कपिन from 
which the vernacular naine कप्पो is 
derived as also कपीतन a Bunyan tree 
having ropes hung from the top as 
if from a block of pulleys viz.. the 
adventitious ropes. These are very 
widely used in modern mills for trans- 
Mitting- velocity to different parts 
of the work 

SURE SI eri ae se tede power that can be obtained 


m water is from two sources viz., 
(1) its weight and ( 


the force’ of- 


927. 


its velocity. The weight of water 

is used in two ways viz., by putting a 
thing in water and by throwing water ` 
on & thing 


(a) We have already seen that if we : 
put athing in water, the latter uplifts 
it. This power is used in floating things 
such as boats ‘and -in finding out 
adulterations in metals, woods &c. . 
We. also use this power in removing 
chaff from corn, mud from metals, ' 
and in differentiating grains of differ . 
ent sizerand weight from one an other. . | 


(b) We have seen that by means 
of the Persian wheel we can lift up 
water. If however we fix the pots to 
the .wueel and throw water into 
them it will make the pots heavy 
and thus turn the wheel round and 
round. Water flowing along wheels 
is thus used for grinding corn. This 


also 15 जल यन्त्र 


The velocity of water is also used 
in two ways viz., by going with it 
and by borrowing velocity from it 


(०) We have seen that by floating 
things along flowing water we can. 
carry them with ease 


(b If we make water push the 
planks or blades on a wheel as it 
passes on, the wheel can go round and- 
round as the water passes. This is called 


जलचक्र. The converse of this is also 
true ; that is if we fix the oars of a boat. 
on a wheel and turn it, the wheel 
would push the water and the boat. 
would move. This boat is called 
चक्र नौका and was frequenfly used on 
the Ganges. Even today the Maharaja 
of Benares has such boats on the 
Ganges at Benares, On‘a boat four 
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such wheels were generally used in old 
days. 

TUAT is the ordinary syringe. This 
was another machine used with water. 
| In this the pressure on water was re- 


_ moved in one place and the drawn up 
water was thrown out. Whe construc- 


tion of this was suggested by the trunk 
: शंडा of an elephant and hence it is 
alled शुडायन्त्र als The word धारायन्त्र 

is sometimes used for a syphon which 


18 worked on the same principle and 
was used in draining off pools ot water 
into lower valleys 


The modern hydraulic presses are 
only converse of this as instead of 
removing the pressure on 8 portion of 
water surface they add it on one por- 
iion. This was nt known in ancient 
India. 

_ The reaction of water on revolving 
things was used in मन्थनयन्त्र or AA Wes. 
This was a fountain with a revolving 
head, and as the water escaped from 
this head, it turned round and round 

t 1 rq 1 T 
and cooled the air. The modern tur- 
bine producing electrical current is a 
मन्थनवन्त्र on a large scale, 


In नोकाशास्त्र we read of श्रम नौका and 
I suspect the भ्रम used is a turbifie and 
the reaction of the श्रम यन्त on water 


moves the boat. Details of the con- 
struction of these are not available be- 
yond only a mention that on a boat four 


such Wawa were used. I think श्रमयन्त्र 
does not mean screw-propeller but only 


RUM dh 


turbines like the churn used for churn- 
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Water can be lifted up by means of. 
the screw invented by Archimedes, 
In the inside of a cask planks are fixed 
like the thread of a screw and the cask 
is fixed on a slanting axle. When this 
axle is turned the water rises up and 
flows out at the other end -of the cask. 
so long as one end is: immersed in 
water 

c Hex 

'The modern Pumps, Hydraulic pres- 
ses, Hydraulic rams are all instances. 


of मन्त्र power of water. 


In ancient Indian Engineering when 
water was dammed and conveyed in 
open channels or closed conduites, if 


was considered the वशीकरण मन्त्र con- 


trolling of water. This controlled water 
was used for Irrigation, Water Supply 
or Power purposes as noted above, 

Another use of water मन्त्र wasin | 
extracting salts by means of solutions. 
Various kinds of salts were extracted 
from the earth or ashes of plants in 
this way 

Crystalization of sugar etc. was 

another मन्त्र. The shapes of the crystals | 


denoted the quality of the material 
Thus flaked sugar candy was preferred | 
to block cryBtals, and the tissue-shaped. 
or thread-like तंतुमय नवसागर Ammonium 
nitrate to the crystaline variety and 80 
on. When dealing with salts the shape 
ofthe crystal is particularly specified 
by Indian Engineers i 
मन्त्रित जल or Acids of various sorts 
were also used in destroying and burni. 
ing enemies or demons. It is already . 
noted shat Sulphuric Acid was use 
with Potasium Cholate or nitrate 88 x 


—— wid. Mad 
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A PROPHET OF THE DAWN. | 


Dx T..L. VASVANI. 


Iammnotan Arya Samajist but I am 
a bhakta of Rishi Dayananda. He is 
not the monopoly of a samaj or society. 
He belongs to.an International. Samaj 
of the Spirit. ‘Today you meet under 
the flag his hatids held high—the flag 
of Om. ‘Lhe Day is coming when the 
West will pay homage to the flag. 


In his hands a heavy club, in his 
heart a vision of the Hame. — Daya- 
vanda went from place to place to pro- 
claim to his people:—Arise ; Awake; 
The Dawn is coming ; Dayanand was a 
prophet of the Dawn. 


He created à new pride in India. 
When he went upon his mission, the 
people were immersed in ¢amas-~in 
Inertia, in mental and spiritual dark- 
ness. ‘The masses were engulfed in 
superstition.. The “ educated " turned 
westward for light and strength. Daya- 
nand raised the cry:—JBack £o .your- 
selves! With the vision of a Rishi, he 
saw the greatness of Aryan civilization 
and culture. His was a voice almost 
in wilderness. We know now that he 
spoke wisely. for he saw truly. . As 
the years haye passed, we have learnt 
to see more and more of the ‘shut-in 
splendours of Aryan ideals and Aryan 
achievements. Not. without reason did 
pilgrims come froin foreign lands to 


sift he wanted froin India was. the 
gift of a Yogi. Not without reason 
did T'inocles say he had visited Italy, 
France and Africa but met not one 
man who was either wise or ‘happy. 
but that when he came to Tudia he 


met on the banks of the Ganges a | 


silent man who was wise and happy 
and who expressed the 
philosophy of life in a few beautiful 
words:— God alone is steadfast. We 


highest | 


—— 


m ला 


know now that ancient Aryans were - 
great not alone on the plane of 


thought and religion and art but also 
in the: realm of action. And mater: 
ials exist for volumes on Aryan influ 
ence on Egypt, Greece, Babylonia; 
Java. It was a refined civilization 
the  Aryans had 'evolved. Modern 


age is civilired— over-éivilised," but— _ 


as Kant saw overa century ago-is nof 
moralised enough. Modern civilization 
is like the structure of Ibsen's 
Master Builder who built towers ris- 
ing higher and higher but in the E 
making the architect himself. dizzy 
and so carrying him high only to 
perish just when he thought he stood 
ona pinaclé of fame. Modern civil: 
izatiom is perishing of its pride (ahan- 
kar) and bhoga. In Wisdom is the 
cure of the world’s malady. = ^. ^. 

And repositories of wisdom are the 


India in search of her Seriptures and Vedas. Tothem did Dayanand turn for 
Sadhus. Not without reason did Jighttotaketheworldout ofthe deepen- 
Aristotle say to Alexander that the  ingdarkness. The Vedas—noba ^ babb- 
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ling of an infant people,” as Max 
Muller called them once. But a 
Revelation to the Race; Guard 


them, said Dayanand. And righilv. 
Science is built on laws of nature. 


Psychology is built on laws of mind. 
Dharma or religion must, also, be 
built on laws. And the singers of ihe 
Vedas have been named Rishis i.e. 
seers because they saw into some of the 
mute laws of the Spirit and of Civili- 
vation. These laws are hinted at in 
the Vedas. Let me, in passing, refer 
to a few of thein. 


(a) Law of  Brahmacharya or 


» simplicity: — The Vedas repeatedly 
urge that in simple life is our salva- 
tion. Does not history show that 


racial decay is due to luxury ? Prof. 
Herman Junbong, head of the Race 
Biological Institute at Upsala, Sweden 
has recently pointed out that neither 
wealth nor luxury is good for civil- 
ization. Modern. civilization is smitten 
with passion for bhoga. Hence its 
decadence. Back to the simple life, — 
is the Vedas’ call to the Nations. 

(७) Law of Surya | Shakti. . his, 
too, is hinted at in several places in 
the Vedas. There is a connection 
of Vedic rituals with the daily ritual 
of the sun. We are fortunate in this 
country to have the bright sun upon 
us. Jn London the climate changed 
so much, I was tempted ask to them 
here ;— " Have you a climate at all?” 
For days and days together I did not 
see the sun. Clouds, Kain. ut I 
panted for a sight of the sun. At 
Marseilles! I saw the sunrise. What a 
glorious sight ! And I came back to 
India with a deeper 


Our skin is sun-tanned. Thank 


igh for it! Theiss ककवन ol bepoieid ३670088600 this great Law m 


love for the. 


A PROPHET OF THE DHAN. 


healing quality.. he sun is a medical 
agent. Tt destroys bacilli. Jducation 
authorities in Europe have re 
cently drawn attention to the value 
of sunlight baths. Not without reason 
did the aryans have open air education 
in ancient India. Breathing exercises 
in the fresh air do good to the body and 
the mind. Vedic Aryans did not stuff 
themselves with clothes like the mo- 
derns; but more light clothes and ex- 
posed their bodies to the health-giviug 
violet and ultra-violet rays of the sun. 
By taking in the Surya Shakti and 
being in tune with nature, the Aryans 
built up refined bodies and spiritual 
minds. 


(co) Law of Prayer +—'The Vedas 
have been called a collection ol Prayers 
These prayers may, I think be classi- 
fied. 'l'here are in the Vedas :— 


(1) Cosmic Prayers Prayers for 
rain, prayers for proper regulation of 
nature’s elements and operations. ‘Then 
there are (2) Racial Prayers — speci 
fic prayers for the health, happiness 
and progress of the Aryan race. | How 
many of us who ask for Swaaraj Pray 
to God to bless India in the Struggle ? 
Then there are (3) 4707700 Prayers— 
prayers forgthe soul's intimate com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit. 1 
believe in Prayer. I believe that true 
prayer is a creative force. And true 


prayer is like the ancient Aryan's 


prayer, full of child-like faith. If we 


moderns could buf be as children and 
pray in faith to the All-father ! 


(d) Law of Yajna or Sacrifice. 
The Vedas are full of beautiful Mantras 
bearing upon Yajna or sacrifice. 
What could not Indians achieve 


ww 


-the illiterate. 


Upto Christiania it commands 


tions 


tho’ significant fields, 
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Sacrifice acrifice of Caste ;--there- 
fore no untouchability Fhe only low 
birth is ignorance ; the only Sudras are 
Sacrifice of narrow na- 
tion-cult ;--therefore no hate or strife 
in the sacred name of Freedom. Sacri- 
Jie of communaliism, therefore no 
Hindu-Muslim conflict. The Hindu 
and the Muslim both belong to the 
one Mother, I'dia. For India must 
be free not that she may dominate 
others but that she may serve Huma- 


. that in your heart. 
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nity. Bharat Hamara. “India is 
ours. I have heard this sung with 


great fervour and patroitic faith. But 
there is yet a higher strain—Barat 
Tera--India is Thine, O Lord !" Sing 
Makea sacrifice 
even of India at the feet of the Lord 
Pour yourselves into the great yajna 
of the Spirit, as did Rishi Dayananda 
And out of the ashes of Sacrifice will 
rise a New India, a New Civilization, 
New Humanity 


FROM BERGEN TO CHRISTIANIA 


(MR. MANMOHAN 

At 8-15 A. M. we started and Bergen 
and its environs began to recede out 
of our ken. The Bergen-Christiania 
Railway managed by the State is 
said to be one of the best scenic 
railways of the world. It is also said 
to be a marvel of engineering skill 
in its 
Own way, typically glorious scenery, 
certainly among the best, in Europe 
The Railway must have cost a fabulous 
Sum to construct. Jt took fourteen 
years to complete, being 370 miles in 
length with 184 tunnels and 55 sta- 
It was a warm and sparkling 
day. The train was crowded and I 
Was pervaded with an unpleasant 
feeling--why I can’t say. As Bergen 
receded from us, both to our right and 
to our left began a series of ‘splendid 
Pictures of gleaming fjords and austere 
magnificent 
valleys, 


Mountain ranges, beautiful 


Rar H. Dksar.) 


clistening water-falls often relieved by "n 


picturesque little hamlets, children- 
like basking under the sun-rays in the 
laps and at the feet of mountains or 
on the banks of the fjords or nestling 
themselves in the bosom of the 
valleys, with wooden bouses noticeable 
alike for tbeir modesty and their 
simplicity of design Here and there, 
the sturdy mountaineer could be scen 
gliding on the glossy waters of delight- 
ful fjords in a small canoe or regaling 
himself in search of the salmon either 
for recreation, sport or food. Vaks- 
dale was the first station, we halted at, 
and approached Dale thro’ cleaved 
mountains and beautiful streamlets 
which were a delight to the eyes and 
poetry to the soul. We approached 
the modest yet graceful Dale for a 
short halt to soon behold a fine pic- 
turesque effect of the loop round the 
river lying at Evanger, round whose 


FE ii 
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banks in a semi-curve our train glided 
vouchsafing us a glorious view of the 
river, enclosed in the bosom of’ majes- 
tic and wooded mountains with the 
unpretentious quiet and secluded village 
of Evanger stretching in wooden houses 
at its feet. At almost. every bend of 
the line, the scene changed. Bold 
head lands rau out in the calm waters 
of the fjords, often dotted with rocky 
islets into which sometimes silvery 
cascades descended, sometimes glint- 
ing roaring rivers dashed. Occasionally 
a few patches of arable land were seen. 
From Evanger could be obtained a 
beautiful view of the mountain (Mykle- 
Eco 3470 feet high. 


We now arrive at Voss where the 
panting train rests for a while from its 
labour of a journey thro’ fjords and 
‘fields, chasms and ravines, beautiful 
_and grand for us to see, irksome for it 
‘ to ascend and traverse. From Balken 
on to Voss, we noticed patches of 
snow scattered about on the tops and 
sides of hills, but from Voss, the 
landscape.changed to one of more dour 
and grave aspect than the one we 
had emerged from. We had two huge 
engines to draw our train and with 
 & speed that was slow and dull, they 
 laboured. up the ascent of .some hill, 
and we soon arrived at Ygre, through 
a. landscape conspicuous for deep 
ravines, low valleys, yawning chasins, 
sturdy rocks clothed with vegetation 
and passed the stations of “Grove, 
Reime, Opsel and Myrdal. Now began 
our journey over the Hardanger Range 
to Pinse (4000 ft), considered to be 
the finest ski-ing resort in the world, 
Here and there we saw low abysses 


illumined with g VERECA Ean ककत falls: cof Baap É, Jhills.. grown with was 


“The view from the train as it emer" 


* rays. 
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ges from the innümerable, snow-sheds 
constructed for the protection of the 
track in winter is of the wildest. and 
the most rugged character and as 
Pinse is approached, there is a fine 
view of the Hardanger Glacier ob- 


tained.’ And a splendid vision of the 
Glacier with its eternal snows were 
obtained. It. was a bright mid-noon 


sun that was now sporting with the 
snow. Immaculate white of the 
glacial ranges was now beautifully set 
off by the sky with its blue shadows of 
colour reflection on account of the sun- - 
Like a lovely chrystal sparkled 
the glacier. X profound silence or 
repose as of death pervaded its regions. 
Nature seemed wrapped in mysterious 
or rather mystic symbols significant of 
the purpose of creation. i felt that 
there was a deeper significance in life 
than one of mere existence. Jividently 
the glacier seemed shining to admonish 
ine, of wbat I could not catch however 
much I tried. 


The railway here between Myrdal, 
Pinse and Hangastol lies on the great 
mountain waste at an elevation of from 
2800 to 4000 ft. “ All around there 
lies the land of glaciers covered with 
snow, brok@n often by black crags and 
huge boulders, covered at low-lying 
regions with pools and lakes of water. 
From Pinse the railway descends to 
Hangastol and passing Ustaooet, we 
came to Gjeils— a. beautifully woeded 
resort on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains. Now began the more soft and 
relaxed landscape very pleasant. after 
the stern and . awe-inspiring solitude of 
the glaciers. Now we passed thro’ the 
mellifluous Eastern coast scenery Wit 


vegetation, nice villages having qu! 
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an affable look, beautiful green lawns, 
and splendid firs, oaks and“ pine forests. 
Porpse, Nosbyen, Gulwick we’ passed. 
Nice rivers dashed along guin erags or 
broke thro’ huge stones raging against 
them with thunder and storm. Pine 
forests were plenty and from the dining 
car we saw a beautiful lake of placid 
waters af the feet of a stern rock on 
whose breast human beings enjoyed 


rowing, angling etc., according to their 
taste. But now with the shadows of 
twilight as the night began to. darken, 
the lines became invisible and blurred 
aud I too napped. ‘A’ lovely moon 
hung in the firmament with infinite 
sadness. - It was indeed a lovely and 
enchanting scenery in this land - of the 
Midnight Sun, the land of the Sagas, 
the land of loveliness, 


THE VEDIC IDEA OF THE GOAL OF LIFE. | 


(By Pr. DHARMA DEvA SIDDHANTALANKAR.) 


‘What is the summum bonum, of 
life?’ is the question with which the 
science of Ethics is mainly concerned. 
No religious scripture has left the 
question entirely untouched. Acc- 
ording to the atheists like Charvak 
and Brihaspati sensual enjoyment 
is the only goal of life. “Eat, drink 
and be merry” is their motto. Accord- 
- ing to the Buddhists, Nirvana or the 
annihilation of self is the end of life. 
The Advaitees or the pantheists hold 
‘that to be united with or to merge in 
Brahman is the ultimate end of human 
life: Here I do not propose to: dis- 
` cuss the matter at length. I only 
` propose to give to the readers a clear 
- idea of the goal of life according to the 
“Vedas. I hope that my readers will 
i try to grasp the Vedic ideas thoroughly 
and then on a comparative study will 
realise the sublimity of the Vedic 
5 teachings. s 
_ “There can beno gainsaying the fact 
that the attainment of emancipation or 
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Moksha is the final end of every 
human soul. The whole Vedic litera- 
ture is full of sincere prayers for 
the attainment of deliverance from 
pain and bondage. But what is the 
nature of that deliverance which isso | 
often sought after by all the seers, 
sages, and saints? Is to be literally 
one with Brahman or to merge one's. 
self in the Universal Self the meaning. 
of Moksha ? In other words, to ex- 
tinguish the separate entity of the 
human soul--is this the meaning of. 
Mukti? I think the answer to such ques- 
tions can not be given in the positive. - 
I can say it positively that the Vedas 

do not give tone to the neo-Vedantiec: 
idea-of being literally one with Godin | 
emancipation. .The Vedic conception — 
of Mukti is that state of perpetual; - 
happiness in which a pure spirit enjoys 
the bliss of Brahman and is free from , 
the bonds or slavery of matter. Let, 
us take into consideration the follow- — 


ing few Mantras from the Rig Veda, — '- 
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यत्र ज्योतिरजस्म' यस्िंलो के स्वहिंतम्‌। 
सस्मिन्‌ मां धेहि पत्रमानासते लोके अक्षित 
FAAR uve ॥ 


The Sum and substance of this 
Tantra is--O God, the purifier -of our 
spirits, lead us t6 that perpetual im- 
30rtal world or state where there is 
lways divine light and where happi- 
sess. reigns day and night. Shower 
७1] our heads the eternal bliss. 
t is in sincere prayers like this, 
hat we can find the idea of 
he goal of life according to the 
fedas. The attainment of divine bliss 
nd divine vision have been chiefly 
nentioned in the above quoted verse. 
"he seers never rua after the transi- 
ory objects of the world. They do 
106 condemn riches but their aim in 
ife is never to amuss wealth. They take 
reater care of the spiritual wealth 
vhich consists in getting true abiding 
lappiness and peace. To attain im- 
nortality is in their eyes the greatest 
wchievement. Without the grace of 
he Almighty the attainment of true 
ind abiding happiness is impossible, 
herefore regarding God as their 
'ather, Mother and Friend they pray 
o Him for fulfilling their hearttelt 
lesire. In the same Sukta we find 
nother verse which is equally re- 
narkable. It runs as follows :-- , 


M यत्रानन्दाश्व मोदाश्च सुदः प्रमुद आसते | 
कामस्य AAR: कामास्तत्र मामसतं EAZI- 
येन्दीं Ra 0 07 ê 

लि 22070 my Lord, the giver of 
ll the true delight! Lead me to that 
jate of immortality where there. is 
appiness ‘and perpetual happiness. 


Vhere there is not the tpa aac Goss ARR Bas ककव ५४ ou the: thing s 
beh exe MP 7 amt be 


lisery.s Where all the desires. o 


soul are. fulfilled. Shower on me - 


eternal bliss. What a noble prayer is 
this! The attainment of happiness is 
the end of life no doubt, but not the 
fleeting happiness that is got by riches 
or honour. Riches and honour are not 
looked down upon by the Vedas but. they 
alone can never give us true happi- 
ness. The true and abiding happiness 
comes always from within, never from 
without. The abiding peace is the 
outcome of the realisation of Brahman 
within ‘the soul. It is this divine 
peace that we should all aim at. It is 
this divine eternal happiness that 


should be sought after by all of us. 


This then is the goal of life, viz the 
attainment of divine power, divine 
peace and the divine happiness. 
What have we to do for the attain- 
ment of all this ? 


We have to devote ourselves heart and . 


soul to the contemplation of that 
All-powerful God who alone is the 
giver of all true happiness. We all 
are His children and if we sincerely 
pray to him for the attainment of His 
divine vision, He will certainly grant 
it. Let us then pray to our Father in 
the following manner : - 
IA क्रत MT आभर पिता पुत्रभ्यो यथा 

शिक्षा णो aeta gaga यामनि star ज्योति: 


रशीमहि ॥ | 
Atharwa 20-79-1. 


O God Almighty! Fulfil all our 
desires as a father fulfils the desires of 
his children. Give us true knowledge 
so that we may enjoy divine light. 
The Divine vision or light prayed for 


in verses like this stands for the spiri . 
iual vision which enables us to see the) 


it 


God everywhere or to realise । | 


enc od in a 


.__ 
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and beings of the world. It is only 
after getting this realisation that we 
may attain abiding peace and happiness 
and never before that. The “Holy 
Communion with God lifts up the veil 
of illusion from our eyes and then only 
We are in a position to feel His Omni- 
presence.. But have we to renounce 
iall our worldly duties in 
‘reach that -sumuium bonum of life? 


.No, it is not, only for the Sanyasis_ 


ito realise Brahman, though unr 
(donbtedly they are in the best po- 
‘sition to do so.. The realisation. of 
IBrahman is open to all—to Brahma- 
baris, house-holders, forest-dwelleres 
883 well as Sanyasis. Here is a verse- 
ffrom the Rigveda which clearly says 
tthat the house-holders also can cer- 
tlainly receive the divine vision if only 
tthey get rid of all sins and try to 
dlevelop their powers harmoniously. 


विश्वाहा त्वा सुमनसः Gage: प्रजावन्तो , 
अनमीवा अनागसः | उद्यन्तं त्वा मित्रमहो दिवे 
'दिवे ज्योग जीवाः प्रतिपश्यैम सूय॑म्‌॥ 

‘Rig. 08777 


i means, Oh Divine Sun-God the 
peller of all spiritual darkness ! Let 
ws always receive Light, bing po- 
sesessed of noble minds, perfect 
slight, endowed with noble offsprings 
perfectly free from diseases and sius. 
Truly God is the dispeller of all dark- 
mess that prevents us from seeing 
Hiis : hand everywhere. ‘Truly it is 
mainly by the grace of God that a 
devotee gets the divine vision and 
tthen becomes free from the bondage 
off material things. He is no longer 
under the thumb of matter, but feels 
hiis distinct spiritual existence. But 


BÉ cor "that realisatienc.Qtu ARA urhigbRSiinatseninorighicagenestcton Realise the eyer- px 


order to, 
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order "won't do. According to the. 
Vedic idea mere knowledge or mere- 
devotion can never lead us to.out . 
d ’stination. Knowledge and actions 
must go together. Therefore the 
Yajoas have been regarded as an indis- 
pensable factor in the attainment of . 
Mukti. The true worship of God Him- 
self demands that disinterested actions 
must be performed ‘by every one who 
desires to enjoy the bliss of Brahman. 
To do good to God's children is certain- 
ly the best way of pleasing God. Tt is 
for that reason that it has been said 
in all the Four Vedes. 


यज्ञेन यज्ञमय जन्त देवास्तानिधमो णि TART 


न्यासन्‌ ॥ m 
Rig.10,90,16 Yaj. 31, 16. | 


i. e., wise men worshipped God through . 
Yajna, that is——Honour to ‘superiors, 
association with equals and: charity 
to the deserving. This threefold” duty 
constitutes Yajna which is one of the 
primary Dharmas of all men. What- 
ever is done with a disinterested heart - 
only keeping the good of the society at 
larga in view may be called a Yajua ac- 
cording to the Vedic idea. The Upar 
nishads which propound many of the 
Vedic ideas tell us plainly that the 
whole life of a man should be regarded 
asa sacrifice. “पुरुषो वॉव wm” that is 
what we read in the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad. Unless the whole life of a 
mau becdmes as a sort of sacrifice for 
the welfare of others, one can in no way 
fulfil the goal of human life. Let | 
us then make up our minds to acquire 
divine power, divine peace and 
divine bliss through meditation and 
disinterested acts of service. Let us 
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nal truth mentioned in the Vedas re- 
garding the goal of life and then leave 
no stone unturned to propagate the 
sublimest Vedic ideas. May God give 
us power to realise these things for 


e —- 


Intellectual Freedom 


(BY Pr. RALA 


Thought is more powerful than dyna- 
mite ; it is stronger than steam. It is 
more terrible than an earthquake. Thought 
is the biggest’ and mightiest revolution: 
ary; the worst destroyer and the best 
builder. Autocratic governments are not 
afraid of individuals but of thought that 
runs counter to them. A man is small or 
great, base or holy, good or bad according 
to his thoughts. A man is a bundle of 
thoughts. In society he is valued accord- 
.ing to the worth of his thought. Thought 
is the mother of action. From it germi- 
nate all the institutions and all the move- 
ments. The Protestant Reformation was 
-at first a mere subtle invisible Thought 
pregnant with potentialities mightier than 
-those of an earthquake. The French 
-Revolution was athought at first. Rous- 
seau and Voltaire did not bring about the 
revolution; they were too feeble for it ; 
it were their mighty thoughts—of which 
"they were the humble instruments of pro- 
-pagation—that upset thrones, shook king- 
doms to their very foundations and sent 
kings abegging. The love and the feeling of 
brotherhood born of community of 
thought is stronger than any that comes 
of blood-relationship. Difference of 
thought sets son against father, brother 
against brother. So thought is a mighty 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM AND THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


ourselves, so that being endowed with 
the divine spiritual vision, we may be 
in a better position to propagate the 
eternal trurths taught by Him through 
the Vedas. gj 


and the Arya Samaj. 3 


RAM M.A.) 


estimate of individuals, movements and 
institutions. it 


Freedom or slavery is also a matter of 
thought. A man free in his thoughts is 
free, whatever the form of government 
may be. Mahatma Gandhi was right 
when he said that Swarajya or no Swara- 
jya, he was already a free man, because 
his thoughts were free. A slave is a slave 
only so long as he thinks he is aslave, so 
long as ho. has got a. slavish mentality. A 
freo mentality and he is free. Whena 
man has achieved freedom in the do- 
main of thought, he is free for ever. Put 
him in chains but he is free. Theo free 
soul discards these irons. For him then 
“stone walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage." But a man who has 
got a.slavish mentality, who must think 
according as somebody else thinks, who 
feels bound to believe what this or 
that man said, who thinks if his duty tm 
suppress or start a malignant ९०77 0 8187 
against certain thoughts that disturb his 
irrespective of their intrinsic merit, whc 
will not hear of comparing the two oppos- 
ed sets of thoughts, is the true slave 
although the system of government undem 


which ho lives may be the most. democra 
tic possible. Freedom like virtue is firs 


. factor to be reckoned with in our dealings 
~: with humanity, it is the first and the 
|. foremost item to be considered in our 
pAn, x PUE Y CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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and last a thing of the mind; 80 i- 
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or As with individuals, so, with nations. A 
‘nation is an aggregate of individuals. If 
ia large majority of its members possess 
Jinbellecbual freedom, the nation can not be 
18806 under subjection by any power; nay 
iall the states of the world together can not 
;reduce it to the status of a subject nation. 
When a nation or the major portion of it 
Ihave a slavish mentality, sooner or later 
nt is sure to fall a prey to foreign rule. 
"The history of India from 500A. D. to 
-1550 A. D. afiords’a wonderful proof of 
Ithe veracity of tho above statement. 


The degradation of the Hindu Society 


Is said to date from Mahabharat. But 
the deeline in every sphere of haman ac- 


tivity becomes very rapid and quite ma-: 


.nifes& about the beginning of the sixth 
century A. D. Only here and there we 
‘see’ glimpses, transitory and. fast-fading, 
Of the pristine glory of the Aryas. These 
glimpses are very few and very far bet- 
ween, hey are the flicker of the dying 
flame, tho’ last gasps of expiring greaí- 
hess. India or say the Hindu Society is 
fast preparing to assume the role of a 
subject nation, it seems rushing fast to 
put on the shackles of slavery. Its down- 
fall is complete about the time of Mab- 
mud's invasion of India. The reason of 
this downhill descent is not far to seek. 


987 


in it but religion (Dharma) dominates all 
others. So when religion, deviating fronr 
the original pure channels, began to fos- 
ter a slavish mentality, there could be 
no hopo for the Hindu. The. Hindu ‘came 
to loose the faculty of -thinking for 
himself; the critical faculty altogether 
disappeared. A typical Hindu believes 
implicitly in destiny ; he believes that he 
has no hand in the making of himself, 
that he is a toy in the hands of for- 
tune ; circumstances mould him, while he 
has no power fo fashion his own circum- 
stances. He firmly believes that he can 
in no way change the existing state of 
affairs ; if he is suffering at the hands 
of others, it is ordained that he should 
suffer. | 


He is innocent and peace-loving and 
rascals trouble and torment him ; well 
(ho will tell you) in Kaliyuga it is 
bound to be so. He can not conceive 
of anyhow remedying the defects in the 
existing state of affairs, of bettering his 
position in the world. Almost’ every 
Hindu 5elieved and argued thus in the past. 
His ( so called ) religion taught it. ‘Thus 
the Hindu became a slave to circumstances 
and environments. He came to have a 
mentality exactly calculated to produce 
slaves. Without. such a’ mentality, 


. If we examine the trend of thought in d x schefue SHON 
the 1 Society and Hindu literature, den a on +i changed a 
diei once come to kdow the real causo ireumstances and how beup and doing 
MD at the time of a national mpi ‘He 
Duriug the c ies Bindu mind lost all originality of thought (so charac- , 
"and ER dati ल्ला की teristic of his ancesstors of ro anti- 
literature is only a reflexion of life— quity). In History he has since the begin- | 
BliiaiiiDoon loosing _freedom.of, thought. Ming) of fhe MERCI el and again 
~The Hindu brain was becoming slavish. Shown his incapacity for combination nd - 
_ Literature, the re ervoir of thought, was co-operation. Men with such a ua = 
“becoming putrid. 'Po a Hindu, religion mentality are truly, incapable of ib, — 
is an. all-embxacing force. There is no This incapacity ig the necessary 


consequence of such a slavish theory of 
life. Such a theory of life could not but 
be productive of superstition. In the 
Hindu mind the boundary between tho 
imaginary and the real became blurred 
‘and was at last quite obliterated. Ho 
i tar iri i incapable of practical action. 
combarefore, the foreign, invaders soon re, 


ws 


— department of his life but religion controls 
it. There is no action but religion guides 
_ and determines it. There is no detail of 
- life but, religion must regulate it. Reli- 

gion is toa Hindu asthe breath of his 
~ nostrils. Consequently Sanskrit litera- 
ture is first and last religious literature. 
Other olements of-ditenatune: asergrr eseni 


— e 


sing a spirit of self-confidence 
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duced the Hindus to subjection, because 
their brains . had already been enthralled, 
their minds were already in a prison. 
Intellect enslaved, there was nothing else 
worth conquering. They were already 
slaves, only a master was wanting. 


his state of affairs continued right up 
to the middle of the lyth century. | Who- 
ever invaded India remained the master 
of the field. Then camo a mighty Rishi 
with the torch of Light and Reason in 
his hand. He applied the axe of rational 
criticism to the roots of the Upas tree of 


pessimism, superstition, fatalism and 
ignorance. In teaching with all his might 
that man is the architect of his fate and 


the creator of his environments and that 
he can control and shape to his end all 
his circumstances he rendered the greatest 
service to the Hindu Society. He taught 
that Activity (पुरुषार्थ) and not Fate is the 


dominant factor in life. He showed ihe 
Hindu his better self and thus induced him 
io bestir himself. He introduced Reason 
in religion and thus dealt a fatal blow to 


‘superstition. Like the true slave the 
‘Hindu: had no confidence in his own 
intellect. He thought it his- duty to 


follow whatever custom happened to be 


‘jn vogue at the time and to accept as 


-gospel truth whatever was written in 


“Sanskrit in any book. Dayanand taught 


him that he must accept only what his 
own reason told him to be true, that he 
had the power, the right, the capacity to 
modify or give up what was against va- 
‘ture, whatever did not suit his conditions, 
"whatever violated the eternal moral laws. 
"He could not have rendered à higher 
‘service to the Hindu society than infu- 
in it. He 
liberated the Hindu irtellect from the 
thraldom of scholastic absurdities, 


The Arya Samaj has been persistently 


teaching -all these healthy doctrines. It: 


has by its teachings, toa large extent, 


shattered to’ pieces the original slavish 
“mentality of the - n 
rey 3 c t rise 
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Hindu ; the necessary 


of a spirit of freedom. Inteliectual free- 


dom always mekes for progress in all 
directions and in fightiug for freedom 


of thought it has dono a very splendid 
service to humanity and the cause of 
progross. Wes 


No amou t of education on western lines 
could have accomplished this object. It could 
not have dispelled the clouds of supersti- 
tion; because almost every Hind distrusted, 
erightly no doubt), in the past and now dis- 
trusts this education and the culture on 
Uhiich it is based. This education couldnot 
have. remedied the defects except , by 
dehinduising the Hindus, to say nothing of 
the othes defects that, being inberent in it, 
the Hindus would have imbibed.. The 
culture on which the western systei of 
education jis based is quite different from 
and in many ways diametrically opposed 
to ours. Jt looks down upon our culture 
even as seen jn its purity jn our Shasbras. 
The system of education as started by 
our foreign rulers was instinct with this 
feeling of its (the western culture's 
absolute. superiority to our culture and 
therefore it proposed to. mend matters 
by ending our culture and building upon 
its ruins a Christian or semi-Christian 
civilisation. 'l'o have accepted this system 
of education would. have been suicidal. 
The Hindu Society, therfore, acted very 
wisely in rejecting this system and repu- 
diating the claims of absolute superiori- 
ty put forward by Western culture. It 
ridiculed those purely dyed in colours of 
Western @ulture and thus saved the cul- 
turo it cherished. Its children night 
receive this education for securing govern- 


-ment service but its principles were not 


to enter into their social and religious 
life The teaching of history was especially 
so managed in schools that it should 
instil into the students" mind a sense of 
the inferiority of their nation and cul- 
ture. The Hindus, therefore, looked at 
it with an eye of extreme suspicion. 


‘Consequently this education had no influ- 


ence on his life and could not modify it 
for better. 


E 
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Tho Arya Samaj brought with it the 
rationalism of Europo without scepticism. 
It claimed to be the representative of 
the real ancient Hindu civilisation The 
conservation of the Hindu prompted him 
to oppose its teachings at first. But how 
could he have withstood the appeal of 
his own Shastras to his better self? 
By and by the rational and pure teach- 
Ings of the Arya Samaj penetrated 
to the most orthodox bosom and have 
changed his beliefs for better in many 
respects. The Hindu is now shaking 
of his savish mentality. The credit; 


oighty per cent of it, of bringing about 
this healthy change belongs to the Arya . 
Samaj, people have not as yet adequately 
reahsed the great part the Arya Samaj 
has played in-dispelling the clouds of 
ignorance and superstition, in restoring 
the self-respect of the Hindu and in des- 
troying his slavish mentality.’ Although 
the numerical strength of the Arya Samaj 
ig not great, yet tho currents of its 
powerful rational thought have been 


running strong everywhere and transform. 
ing the Hindn society for better. 


— न न. 


The Hindu Maha Sabha and the Congress Leads 


(By Mr. S. P. KULYAR.) 


What a poor attendance of Hindu 
lleaders there was in the last session 
‘of the Maha Sabha! 


_ With, the exception of Pandit 
Malviys and Swami Shradhanand all 
‘other Hindu leaders are Indians first, 
Indians last and—perhaps Hindus........ 
००77 ies They live for the Congress 
‘and they will die for the Congress-- 
lbeyond the Congress. there js nothing 
"worbay of their attention. We may 
itake it that Hinduism does not appeal 
Ito them. 

It is not difficult to understand 
their mentality or to account for it ; 


cone word will explain all. "They have 


76 not in their blood, in their, consti- 
ttution, in their organism,--they are 
Quite innocent of all religious zeal— 
due zeal of Mohammad--the zeal of 
hrist--the zeal of  Buddha—that 
Would—not mar your life like the 


your lif z 
it to the service of others. or cen- 
turies long we have. had no zeal and 


we cannot have it now for the wishing. | 
It will demand a supreme effort . . 
strong will to produce it and than . | 


a careful nursing before ib can 
grow. into a . trait of our, charac: 
o L 

ter. Zeal! But zeal is a word of bad 
odour with some people. It so often 
passes for fanaticism. Perhaps some 


of your readers would turn upon me. 


e- raise it--purify it—and lead . 


and say—have we not had enough of . 


this zeal.? Are not these riots and oub- 
rages the outcome of this very zeal 


~ 


which I am preaching ? Let us make | 


our meaning clear. — . bdo 


Some years ago I mentioned toa 


friend of mine that I was at that  mo- 
ment trying to obtain a license for 


keeping a gun. He said in a very grave — 


tone that he did not like the idea, On 
my pressing for an explanation he said 


fanaticism ot à Maulakia bad ennohle, chedmeyca Meson wed recently lost 


NN OS .. 
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his only son through keeping a gun. 
The boy had been reprimanded by the 
father and in a huff took the gun and 
shot himself. 1 thanked him for the 
hint and said that it was easy to give 
up the desire 107 the gun ; but how 
could any one keep boys from geti- 
ing at knives,  hatchets, axes and 
swords ? ‘The wells too could be filled 
up, but the great Ganges and the 
Jumna--how could. they be ‘swept 
away to make it impossible for the 
boys to harm themselves? When a 
man or a boy has determined to throw 
away his life he will not have to go long 
in search of an instrument. 1 600 knew 
8 poor ticket collector whose son—a 
mere child of 12 or so— threw himself 
before a running train and was in- 
stantly done to death and for what ? 
For a mere rebuke to mind his school 
lessons. 
The truth is we confuse matters. 
We blame the gun when we ought to 
blame ourselves. Seldom will it be 
found that a suicide or a murder or 
any such serious act is the result of a 
sudden impulse. It is always the last 
act, the consummation of many such 
uncontrolled impulses that the man 
has been harbouring in his breast—un- 
known. unseen, uncared for, unguided. 
It is guidance that is needed. We 
) should study psychology more and to 
better purposes. Weapons—these 
ought to give us education ! Till then 
it had not accurred to me how much 
good they can do to us. They can 
give us firmer nerves. and & better 
control and a greater mastery over 
ourselves, With guns and swords in 
their hands our boys must learn to live 
and: let live. ies 

So it is not zeal that is at fault. It 


is weal of guide neg, -PHS Kapgsicyltiversify Heber C 


AND THE CONGRESS LEADERS. 


matter lies there. We do not take 
sufficient pains to guide the: energy of 
the people into right or safe channels. 
These riots are due to à. remiissness on 
the part of those who ought to have, 
guided them  aright— and also a re- 
missness on the part of those whose 
duty it was to keep an eye over their | 
activities. It cannot be the work of 
theerowdies alone. There must have 
been something more than the rowdy 
element to make an outrage of such 
dimensions possible. 


A peoplé’s zeal must find a vent— 
if not through the good people— then 
through the bad people. If. the good 
keep aloof, the bad will come in and 
take their place.. Plato has well ex- 
pressed the same truth. If the wise 
and good will not govern the bad, the 
bad will govern the good and the wise, 
That is inevitable. Choose your place, 
ye wise men. * 


Similarly if the wise and good 
among the Hindus will keep aloof from 
religion, the fool, and the ignorant 
will take the lead ~and the wise and 
the good will have to submit and follow 
to where Folly and Ignorance may - 
lead them. The question for considera 
tion therefose is this :— aint 


Is the religious sentiment of the 
people to be left uncared for and 
unguided ? . The leaders may be from 
top to toe, only politically minded; - 
they may not be religiously, minded; 
but the people--the vast majority ; of 
them--are decidedly religiously minded 
and it would not be safe, it. would not 
be wise, of the leaders to leave them to 


their own guidance. The leaders will not 


then be true to their duty. They mush . 
Jead bhevgeple,whelly and in allepberers — 


EM CE 
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nob piecemeal now in this sphere, 
now in that. Man is a many- 
sided animal and if you care for him 
at all you must care for his whole 
being and not for this or that part of 
him. Politics cannot afford to neglect 
religion nor Religion afford to neglect 
politics. My contention is that if the 
leaders think that by neglecting or 
ignoring the religions instincts of the 
.peopl» they are suppressing and killing 
au undesirable trait or element in their 
character and are thus rendering a 
useful service to their conntry, I am 
afraid they are sadly mistaken. . This 
religious instinct is au  ineradicable 
instinct in man, you cannot extinguish 
it None has been able to do it and 
none will be able to do it. You must 
-acceptthis fact-that people will practise 
religion according to their lights - 
that they will worship God —and they 
will fight for their God if need be. 
Since you cannot abolish God or His 
worship or His followers—the only 
thing left to you as leaders is to guide 
and control them and lead them to 
the right path. As Leaders your duty 
does not end with Politics. You must 
guide them in all their actions and 
activities—in politics, in religion, in 
education, in their fights and 
quarrels, even in their amusements 
and recreations. We do not advocate an 
aggressive policy; we do not ask our 
leaders to take up their lances and in 
the name of religion charge the near- 
est wind-mill they come across: no, 
none of these . ‘things, but 
neither would we like to see them sit 


, 
¢ 


-No41 


unconcerned busying themselves with 
politics only — while our Religion 
and the things of our Religion go 
to the wall. Is their religion a thing 
in which they take no pride or of 
which they feel ashamed ? If so, cast 
it away and at once. Get something 
nobler in its place. But we do not 
believe there is any one among us who 
entertains such a childish idea in his 
mind. We believe and sincerely be- 
lieve that religion is dear to us all 
but it is dear to us only in our hearts. 
We do not make a parade of it. 
Even that is good but not altogether 
good. It is our plain duty to show to 
others —to impress upon them that we 
have our religion—that we live for it— 
that if necessary, we would die for it. 
So pure, so vital, so ennobling, so eleva- 


‘ting should be our religion—an inspi- 


ration : a spiritual light, to lead us on to 
service of others. It should be some- 
thing vital, something tingling, some- 
thing burning within us, a living flame 
consuming all the evil tendencies of , 
the mind and provoking all that is - 
8000 and holy in us. No death-like 
inactivity—no indifference, no luke- ' 
warmness, that is pestilence. Learn 
from thebrave Akalis, learn even for 
the moment, from our misguided DER 
ren, the Mohamadens, learn to LIVE — 
for your religion as well as for : 
your -country and for your people. - 


- There in alone lies Hope for us a8 & | 


People, as Men, as spiritual beings, | 
and ^not in being political animals 
only. i 
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BY H. c. WELLS, 


. A REVIEW. 


(MANMOHANRAI H. Desai) 
Wells has come to be recognised as is a very able and thoughtful work 
a great thinker and a master-force in Of a great master. In this chaotic 
- the English literature of to-day. Nove- world of today, thinkers like Wells 
- list and thinker, Wells has a way of are a béacon-lisht for us to see rays 
"thought and expression which is dir of hope amidst profound darknes 
ect, forceful and profound, on account caused by wars and selfish political 
of which he is in our day a great motives. In order to achieve his 
favourite especially with us in India. World State, Wells gives a great im- 
- William Morris wrote a splendid book portance to propagandist work and 
to tell us what an ideal world may be for this, he would use the press, the 
“like and even today in socialistic books, the newspapers and above all 
literature, this book of his called News he would recast our narrow system 
From Nowhere holds a prominent of education into one broad and 
"place. Morris’ is the statement.of a comprehensive educational system 
"vision which it would not be wrong if which he would name the World- 
‘Ne say Wells tries to materialise into Education system. For. this he would 
‘practice by suggesting a method of re-write the world-history and he has 
~-svyorld-Government. Wells would have tried to suggest how it should be done 
‘a, World State governed by the World by himself writing his famous work, 
^ People where education and happiness of the Outline of History. He would also 
human beings would be the most sacred gynthetise the -sciences and. culture 
"'eoncerns and where wars andhateswould of the world into one World Culture 
be spurned as devils to be eradicated onthe basis of his project of World 
"with a ruthless hand. Wells’ World State. He would recast the Bible to 
B- State is what Morris’ Ideal Society be named the Bible of Civilisation 
or Tagores United. pee 2 phe consisting of 
orld. mean. The central idea o steel mr 

Y these three is practically tle same, The Historical Books witli maps 

but the value of Wells’ work lies in - . and the like ; ud 
' his suggestion of possible practicable 
' means to arrive at a state of life in 


the world so vividly imagined by mee et UE की 
~ Morri eloquently preached by e ik g d 
gore The SitrügiviterefuGiviHuablome ००७००१७ s जि शिकिए ०. and finally | 


loud 


The Books of Conduct and 
wisdom ; 
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The Book of Forecasts, taking the 


place of the prophets and 
Revelations: 
in short, the Magna Charta 
of .the  World-State which will 


serve as the pole star for the direction 
of the Ship which will, let us call it, be 


the Ship of World Civilisation... This 
is what Wells says. 
"I would picture this  revivifiied 


Bible to you as most carefully done and 
printed and made' accessible to all, the 
basis of education in every school. the 
common platform of all discussion-just 
asin the old bible used to be. I would 
ask you toimagine it translated into 
every language, a common material of 
understanding throughout all the world. 
And furthermore. I imagine some- 
thing else about this — quite - unlike the 
old Bible — I imagine all of it periodic- 
~ ally revised. The historical books would 
need to be revised and brought up-to- 
"date, there would “be new lights on 

health and conduct, ‘there would be 
fresh addition to the anthologies and 
"there would be Forecasts that would 

have to be struck out because, they 
' were realised or because they were 
‘shown to be hopeless’ or undesirable, 
"fresh Forecasts would be added to re- 
place them. It would Ds. ७ Bible 
moving forward and changing and 
gaining with human experience and 
“human destiny. " र 


Wells 
his idea of the World State at the end 
of the book in the short. space of 
..& couple of pages. He has nothing but 

censure for the present educational 
System of the world and rightly so 
-Whatever may be 
education -in other countries, it must 


gives 9, lucid summary of: 


the methods of: 


simply disgusting. Our system has 
the great drawback of repressing 


personality and creating a sort of slave- 
mentality inthe child which becomes 
a great hamper to free and indepen- 
dent thinking. It is not education, 
we are having, but a mere rough-hewing 
of our brilliant parts’ into a most 
senseless medley of nonsense and 
rubbish. Wells will have “ A dream not 
of Individuals Educated—we have 
thought too much of the individual 
educated for the individual - but of a 
world educated to a pitch of under- 
standing and co-operation far beyond 
anything we know of today, for the 
sake of all mankind. " And Wells has 
some really fing thoughts on the edu- 
cational problems in a chapter called 
‘ The Schooling of the World.” ~ 


He also gives a lucid picture of % 
the life led by the World Citizen in 
the World State which will be 
evolved in the future, and which 
according to him must evolve if 
we do not want to perish and be ' 
totally eradicated as human kind out 
of existence, for unless we chrystallise 
the social order into an idea of a 
World State whose SurpremeGod would 
be Peace and whose Arch-enemy, the 
War-Idea, we are bound with the al- 
most anarchically chaotic state in 
which, our world is today, to be effaced 
altogether from existence. He gives . 
an eloquent picture in the book, of life 
under the World-State. F 


Wells’ World-State will have no 
single individual human head. 
According to him “ The linking reality 
of the World-State is much more 
likely to be not an individual but an 
idea —such an idea as-that of a human 


be admitted thet chose iu यार conugon यत the God “ofall 
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mankind." He sketches the organism 
of the World-State as follows :— 

Court 
Law, 
be a 


There will be à Supreme 
determining not . International 
but World Law. There will 
growing code of World Law. 


There will be a World Currency. 


There will bea ministry of Posts, 
Transport and communications 
generally. 


There will be a ministry, of Trade in 
staple products and for the Conserva- 
tion and Development of the natural 
resources of the Earth. 


There will be a ministry of World 
Health. 


There will be am inistry, the most 
important ministry of all, watching 
and supplementing national educa 
tional work and taking up the care 
and stimulation of backward com- 
munities. 


And instead of a War ofüce and 
Naval and Military Departments, there 
will be a Peace ministry studying the 
belligerent possibilities of every new 
invention, watching for armed distur- 

. bances everywhere aud having com- 


| plete control of every armed force that 


-World 


- remains in the world. All these world 
ministries will be working “in co- 
operation with local authorities who 
will apply world-wide general principles 
to local conditions.” 9 


. He does not think his idea of the 
State a mere Utopia. He 


- thinks it is as practicable as anything 


i 


ganda da through. the Press, 
decas system GP set णह 


and he relies a great deal on propa- 
12] and thro’ 8 


a rrblectw betes Wee Hisncath inks. to be th 
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world educatiom which: he ‘discusses in 
the brilliant pages of this book. In 
his short resume of his thesis, h 
Says :— 


“We need, therefore, before -all 
other sorts of organisations educational 
Organisations ; we need, before any 
other sort of work, work of education 
and enlightenment; we need everywhere 
active societies pressing for a better, 
more efficient conduct of public school- 
‘ing, for a wider; more enlightening 
school curriculum, for a world-wide 
linking up educational systems, for a 
ruthless subordination of naval, 
military and court expenditure to 
educational needs, and for a systematic 
discouragement of mischief-making 
between nation and nation and race 
and race and class aud class. I would 
wish to see Educational Societies 
organised as such, springing up every- 
where, watching local bodies in order 
to direct economies from the edu- 
cational starvation of a district to 
other less harmful saving: watching 
for obscurantism and reaction and 
mischievous. nationalist. teaching in 
the local schools and colleges and 
in the local press; watching members 
of parliaments and congressmen for 
evidences 6f educational good-will or 
malignity; watching and getting con- 
trol of the administration of. public 
libraries; assisting when necessary in 
the supply of sound literature in their 
districts, raising funds for invigorating 
educational propaganda in poor 
countries like China and in atrociously 
educated countries: like Ireland, and 
corresponding with kindred societies 
thro’. out the world.” Saar 

I "ll give one more excerpt regarding- 

e most 
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urgent, need. of the day. ‘‘ Human 
liife” says he “ will continue to be more 
und more dangerously chaotic until a 
World social idea chrystallises out. 
That and no existing institution and 
hto'current issue—is the primary con- 
cern of the present ago." 


Itwe think over the history ot the 
hast. ien years with its great war, its 
0५९१७ problems, the Ruhr troubles and 
tlhe labour problems—a history of 
Discontent writ all over the world, we? 
must feel with Wells that the world 
01088 need the Salvaging of its’ civili- 
sation very badly and yet in 1923, we 
aire as lar off from an ideal society as 
possible. Hurope has still more men 
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under arms than it bad ever before.the | 
war. ‘The independent nations are as 

keen as ever in their race for arma- 

ments in spite of Naval Disarmament | 
Conferences and the nations ever ready . 
with the slightest pretext to be on- 
the war-path. ‘The world-atmosphere . 


is surcharged with seething dis- 
content. and with a militant and | 


distrustful ageressiveness towards one 
another due to distrust and perverse 
propaganda. Indeed, never did the. 
world stand in such great need of over- : 
hauling. its own. civilisation before as 
it does to-day. Can we with our 
spiritual and catholic minds not head 


for this goal ? 


MY INDIA. 


(By Pr. PARMANAND B. A.) 


What a dear expression ! ‘My heart 
leaps upin joy. ‘My own, my native 
land. ‘Dearer than Heaven. itself’. 
Wut jealous am T. My India is not the 
Cd the boundary-ridden patriots. 
or is it the ‘golden sparrow of a 
world bent on political and egonomical 
exploitation. With equal force I would 
repudiate India, a poor copy of the 
‘civilized Occident. Tam sick of all such 
]platitudes and sophistries. ‘The very 
‘word India jars on my ears. For 
‘want of a more popular and ‘better 
"understood word. I have adopted it 
‘almost inspite. of myself. I am sorry 
ior the limitations which the use of 
ithis word imposes on me. But gentle 
reader | if you bear with me. this word 
ur ULLA mm BR के in my way.and my say will 
be'eaid, 5... . 
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To me India is a culture, a polity. 
Tt is the dream of the gods of the 
Bhagayata, if it is a country at all. It 
may be Bharata Varsha. But I would 
prefer Aryavarta. Oh ! what holy as- 
sociations are connected with this name! 
The moment you utter this sacred 
symbol, you really conjure up all that 
is best and noblest in human life. Geo- 
graphical limite disappear. You become . 
in tune with the Infinite, Political - 
philosophers- would dub it idealism. - 
They jeer and sneer at, Gandhi's idea- 
lism. But where is a greater Man 
today than Tagore, Gandhi and on a. 
smaller scale Vaswani. Dayananda's | 
Aryavarta is a Utopia to. many ! But. 
you also talk, of an Asiatic federation, © 
a world federation of free people. . 

in painting thg- 


Su 
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pieture of a world-wide labour orga- 
nisation with ramifications all over. 
The more cunning of you make the 
farce of a league of nations. ‘ihe 
bustle and turmoil, the buzz of a war- 
ring world constantly disturbs your 
sleep and haunts you like a shadow and 
then the divine in you turns back 
(though rarely) to a more peaceful 
order of things and in still better mo- 
ments, to God, the embodiment of 
peace. But my Aryavarta presents a 
different picture. From the realm of 
bloody conflict you at once soar high 
into a domain where equal opportuni- 
ties are afforded to the meanest and 
the highest, where storms. and strifes 
are unknown, where there isa real 
brotherhood of man and man, where 
there is a struggle for duties and not 
one for rights, where your pet pan- 
Islamism, pan-Hinduism all shudder 
and shrink. ‘The very word Arya 
betokens harmony and humanity 


Yes, the Land of Aryans! The 
vision gets expanded, the horizon 
becomes brighter. As the sun rises in 
the East, so does civilisation too take 
its birth in my Aryavarta. To ime it 
connotes a happy synthesis of material, 
moral and spiritual interests of man. 
but a triumpth of the ‘I’ over the ` It’ 
as represented in the person of Diony- 
sis, the penniless sage who brought the 
proud Alexander at his feet. Even 
such is the conquest of the West by the 
East. The thinking mind of Europe 
rejoices over it and is proud of the 
Aryan origin. SoisJ. K. Nariman, the 
distinguished Parsi delegate to the last 
Hindu (shoutd I call it Arya ?) Ma- 
hasabha conference at Benares. Says 
aain JO "I e 
y represen 


splendid success—t OT 


MY INDIA. 


tative of the whole conglomeration of 
Aryan civilization— . 

“Tt (the movement! only endeavours 
to bring the various limbs of the Aryan 
body. Iam glad that the word Aryan 
is deliberately and advisedly used in the 
resolution. I wish the movement takes 
on the character of an Aryan move 
ment, Hirduism being its main branch. 
I hold that my religion has many 
points of similarity as well as of iden- 
tity with Hinduism ‘theological as well 
as sociological, that Hinduism and 
Zoroastrianisin are two branches of the 
Aryan religion. J pray the Aryan 
movement may become strong, 80 that 
a federation of Aryan religions may 
influence Indian and world history........ 
ARAS If properly worked it may lead 


"the world to peace and happiness." 


The view set forth above, though 
making the closest approach to the 
tradition of Ary«varta, still savours too 
much of‘religious aggressiveness and 
dogmatism. A certain federation de- 
fined and narrowed by notions of Geo- 
grapy and earthly considerations is as 
much a menace to the world as a pos- 
sible source of peace and happiness. . 
A more faithful delineation would be 
a self-confented, valiant, dry, dutiful, 
and literate India as proclaimed by 
Ashvapati the Great of Kekaya fame. 


Pooh ! Pooh ! ‘Chey make a dumb, 
inarticulate lamb of the glorious. Bha- 
ratavarsha. ‘They would have Aryans 
speak through other tongues. Politics . 
they would borrow, patriotism they — 
would. mport, but asif that was not 
enough, the language also: which they — 
use and the idioms and sentiments'ex- 
press would: be + outlandish. And ‘are 5 
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from the foreign yoke ? The children 
of the soil aspire to be free, leaving the 
mother-tongue in chains and consign- 
ing it to oblivion ! But am I myself not 
similarly atrocious to my mother-speech? 
Yes and the extent to which I do so 
In common with my countrymen, I 
Stand in the way of the fulfilment of 
my country’s destiny. The young-folk 
of India would have their private cor- 
respondence and other transactions in 
English. ‘My dear papa’ is a dearer 
expression to them than any their 
simple mother-tongue could afford. 
Well may Gandhi exclaim’ that his 
blood boils within him when he sees any 
boy writing to his father in English. 
And well may Bhai Paramanand «bend 
his head in shame before his American 
friends who rushed in joy to see a letter 
that had come to him from India but 
alas if was couched in English ! As if 
India had no medium of communication, 
1b wasdumb ! I shrug-my shoulders and 
say this is not my India, far less my 
Aryavarta. This Aryavarta has a beauti- 
ful language all its own, once spoken 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the world. Professor Max Muller 
admits it to be the eldest sister, if not 
the mother, of all Indo-European lan- 
guages, क 

Let alone Aryavarta, my India is not 
the one generally known. if anywhere, 
ltdwelis in villages and hamlets. It 
18 in the sweet chant of some ancient 
devotional song sung in the early hours 
of the morning to the accompaniment 
of the grinding-stone as the peculiar 
musical instrument of Indian ladies 
both married and widowed. It is in the 
umming sound of the spinning wheel 
that spins into one thread chastity, + 
iar oa ni ttg gm feminine modesty and honorable living. 
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grindstone. Your Lalimlis and Dhari- 
wal have dealt a death-blew to the 
spinning wheel of my indigent mothers 
and the handloom of my  workless 
village weaver and peasant, what to say 
of the capitalist tyrant of the West 
who has now brought his shuttle at 
my very door. 2 es - 

In cities,. you would see India find- 
ing expression in the Seva Samities, 
social service leagues. Truly the 
sweating millionaire with a bucket of 
cold water sometimes iced and some- 
times mixed with gur or sugar at some 
noon train or late in the night repre- 
sents my India better and more faith- 
fully than my clean-shaven brother of 
some English University with a hotel 
bill against bis father. The opulent : 
and affluent brother of my ancient 
India would spend little or nothing on 
his personal comforts or luxuries. No. 
Here is a serai constructed by some 
lala of revered memory for the weary 
traveller. ‘There you find a well and 
‘a big tree overhanging it for the thirsty { 
and sun-burnt pilgrim. A beautiful 
garden catches your eye next but the | 
owner seldom takes anything out of it . 
for his personal use. Every thing is 
for the village folk and the rambling 
Sadhu. What care J if I don’t get in 
some remote village the long list of : 
vegetables or fruit which, strangely — 
enough, have come to include eggs and ~ 
fish in the food provisions of a modern ; 
city like Lahore. My old fashioned — 
landlérd is content with his sarsom-ka- , 
sag and lassi (curdled milk’. Teday , 


$ 


German and American doctors prescribe 
this lassi for longevity. What if his 
house is less ventilated, unphenyled, 
unwhite-washed and uncemented! It 


is all the same a stranger to the 
ection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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hundred-and-one diseases, to your old- paratively less crooked; my, uneivilized 
new Dingufever, to fashionable pthysis, villager can evén stand erect before 
pneumonia, influenza and what not. It God. High-soled boots have proved 
is a real blessing that he knows little the curse of many a European lady's 
about thermometre. How many die eyes, so says Gandhi, and yet the con- 
beforedeath on account of thepaniccre- tagion is fast spreading among the 
ated by this little play thing of yours? un-Indian butterflies of our ladies. 
 Sandow's Griprbells and chest-expan- Rightly does my ignorant brother of 
ders are hardly necessary, so also the the village scorn the Dawson boots. It 
paraphernalia of gymnastics and costly smells of Christianity in his simple 
games. Indian exercises and games way of putting it. Your pant is too 
are invariably better substitutes, such light for him and out-ofplace in’ a 
is his experience. Your newspapers country like India where with a little 
and telegrams spread sensation and exertion you begin to perspire.’ And 
heart-burnings all around, why should what purpose will these socks serve 
he not commune with his God all this with the nasty smell they emit the third 
while. Aud His simplicity entitles day The villager thanks his Stars 
him to such communion. You boast for freedom from such fashions and 
iof your railways and steam-engines frivolities. The hunting coat of the 
- but at the same time you send away moderner has also little charm for him 
your cow aud your horse to some It is below his dignity to bring down 
European. My old-fashioned brother little sparrows, pigeons and doves with 
has both of them and used to ride ina his revolver or gun. Why should he 
right royal fashion till only recently. His not take to the more manly sport of 
cow-milk brought him better health and lions and tigers if the hunting coat 
greater nutrition than all your coffees, -means any such thing? Your kerosine 
and : cocoas, and chocolates put to- oil, Ditmars also, he knows not neither 
gether. He can tell the hour of the has he any need to spoil his eyes by 
day by the shadow of the sun and the waking long nights. In short, plain 
motions of the stars ; what avails your living and high thinking constitute my 
regulator to him? He has no Albert India. Aryavarta is something still 
hair, no Curzonian fashion, about him, higher 
but does not the ruddy glow on his I pause And a voice from the sky 
cheeks make him look better? Collars comes into my ears :— 
mand neckties, why should he, have 
them? My Jaimal Sinch and Fateh ^ In this Aryavarta lies the paket 
Singh kept their heads erect before of this gifsed Aryan nation and the 
monarchs like Akbar and being com- world at large. ‘ 


o 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


TRE ARYAN LAWS OF 
MARRIAGE AND MODERN 
PHYSICIANS. 


As western . science progresses, it 
brings to light more and more eviden- 
ce in support, of the principles laid 
down in the Aryan Shastras. Between 
the conclusions arrived at and theorjes 
formulated by modern:doctors and physi- 
cians on the one hand, and rules 
prescribd for the guidance of man kind 
by 86678 of ancient times on the other, 
there are differences only in minor 
details. One wonders as one finds 
the greater points of agreenient and 
in contrast only smaller ones of 
difference, and asks how those 88268, 
in what is called an unscientific age, 
could make discoveries which science 
with its elaborate apparatus and well- 
equipped laboratories, is after centuries 
of laborious experiments and observa- 
tions, constrained simply to repeat. 


Of all 
is of the 


human relations. marriage 

greatest importance. On 
it depends the stability of human 
society. The very continuance of the 
human race is  bound?up with the 
maintenance of the purity of this tie. 
Scientists have for long been busy in 
studying the physiological and psychic 
effects of these unions and have arrived 
at some very important results. Thus 
Doctor George H. Napheys, A.M., M. D. 
in his Physical Life of Woman :— 


THe DISTINCTION oF THE SEXES. 


. The frame of woman is shorter. and 
slighter. In the United States the men 
average five feet eight inches in height, 


and one hundred and forty-five pounds in 
weight, jhe women, five feet two and a 
half inches in height, and one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds in weight. Man 
has broad shoulders and narrow hips; 
Woman has narrow shoylders and broad 
hips. Her skull is formed of thinner 
bones, and is in shape more like that of 
a child. Its capacity, in proportion to 
her height, is very little less than in man, 
—about orie-fiftieth, it is said,—which, 
so far as brain-power is concerned, may 
readily be made up by its finer texture, 
Her shoulders are set farther back than 
in the other sex, giving her greater 
breadth of chest in front, This is brought 
about by the increased length of her 
collar-bone; and this is the reason why 
she can never throw a ball or stone with 
the accuracy of s man. Graceful in 
other exercises, here she is awkward. 


Her contour is more rounded, her neck is 
longer, her skin smoother, her voice softer, 
her hair less generally distributed over 
the body, but stronger in growth than | 
in man. She breathes with the muscles 
of her chest--he with those of his abdomen, 
He has greater muscular foree—she more 
power of endurance. Beyond all else 
she has the attributes of maternity,—she 
is provided with organs to nourish and 
protect the child before and after birth 


THE AGE OF MARRIAGE. _ | 


Such circumstances as hasten the 
advent of puberty are, says the doctor 
fatal to the full development of bott 
man and woman. ` Among these he 
enymerates the following:— = 

Whatever stimulates the emotions lead— 
to an unnaturally early sexual life. Lat 
hours, - children's parties, sensations 
novels, ‘flashy’ papers, love stories, tl— 
drama, the ball-Croom,' talk of beay— 
love, and marriage,—that atmosphere 
riper years which is so often and — 
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judiciously thrown around childhood, 
-all hasten the event which transforms 
he girl into the woman. A particular 
mphasis has been laid by some physi- 
ians, on the power of music to awaken 
he dormant susceptibilities to passion, 
nd on this occount its too general or 
arnesi cultivation by children has been 
bjeeted to. Educators would do well 
0 bear this caution in mind. 


The reader will see the wisdom of 
he ancients in prohibiting indulgence 
n music by the brahmachari. 


 Puberty, however, is no sign of the 
bility of the girl to bear a child. Says 
he doctor: — 


It does not follow, because a girl is 

&pable of marriage, that she is fit for 
t. Science teaches us many valid 
bjections to too early unions. It goes 
arther, and fixes a certain age at which 
t is wisest for woman to marry. This 
ge is between twenty and twenty-five 
rears. 


Anatomists have learned that after 
uberty the bones of a woman's body 
indergo important modifications to fit her 
or child-bearing. This requires time, 
ind before twenty the process is not 
completed. Until the woman is perfect 
1878601, until her full stature and com- 
dleted form are attained, she is not 
oroperly qualified to assist in perpetuating 
ihe species. - 

B From statistics which have been care- 
‘ully compiled, it is proven that the first 
abours of very young mothers are much 
nore painful, tedious, and dangerous 
10 life, than others. As wives, they are 
requently visited either with absolute 
sterility, and all their lives must bear 
he reproach of barren women, or, 
vhat to many is hardly less distasteful, 
hey have an excessively numerous 
amily. © y 1 : 


What adds to their sufferings in the 


| 
e175 
ene? 


attor event, is that ctheehil@rsnnofssteiiar 
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marriages are rarely healthy. They . 


are feeble, sickly, urdersized, often with 


some fault of mind or body which is a. 


cross to them and their parents all their 
lives. They inherit more readily the 
defects of their ancestors, and asa rule, 
die at earlier years than the progeny of 
better-timed unions. 


Is this not a repetition of the 
wholesome injunction given in 
Sushrut :— : 


ऊनषोडशवर्षायामप्राप्त: पंच चिशतिम्‌। 
यद्याधत्ते पुमान्‌ गर्भ कुक्षिस्थः स विपयते ॥ ` 
जातो वा न fat जीवेत्‌ जोवेद्धा दुबलेन्द्रियः | 
तस्माद्त्यन्त बालायां गर्भाधानं न कारयेत्‌ ॥ 


Spouses TO BE CHOSEN FOR LIFE. 


Once forged, the bond of marriage 
should last for life. 


We have said love is a necessity in the 
life of either man or.woman to complete 
their nature. Its effects, therefore, are 
eternal. We do not intend this as a figure 
of speech. It is « sober statement of 
physiology. | 


From the day of marriage the woman 
undergoes a change in her whole struc- 
ture. She is similar to her former self, 
but not the same. It is often noticed 


that the children of a woman in her second © 


marriage bear a marked resemblance to 
her first husb@aod. In the inferior races 
and lower animals this obscure metamor- 
phosis is still more apparent. A negress 
who has borne her first child to a white 


man, will ever after have children ofa | 


colour lighter than her own. Count 


Strzelewski in his Travels. in Australia, .' 


narrates this curious circumstance. | 
native women who has once had offspring 
by a white man, can never more have 


children by a male of her own race. Dr. 


Darwin relates that a male zebra was 


once brought to England, and a hybrid | 
race marked by the zebra’s stripes, Was. | 


produegd nem £arhain mares, Always 
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after, the colts of those mares bore the 
Marks of the zebra on their skins. In 
some way the female is profoundly 
altered throughout her whole formation, 
sind entirely indepondent of her will, by 
ithe act of marriage, and the alteration 
ss never effaced. 


If the body is thus influenced, shall 
wot the far more susceptible mind and 
Wirit be equally impressed ? 


Another common observation supports 
hat we say, and extends it farther, Not 
he woman alone,—tho man also under- 
Mes a change, and loses a portion of 
IIs personality in his mate. They two 
tce One, not merely in a moral sense. We 
oistantly notice a decided resemblance 
0! old couples who have passed, say two 
00006 years together. They have grown 
0 look alike in form, feature, and ex- 
ression. That for so long a time they 
iwe breathed the same air, eaten the 
irme fire, and been subjected to the same 
irrroundings, explain this to some extent. 
॥॥ the greater part of tho change flows 
om mental sources. They have laughed 
il wept together ; they have shared the 
nne joys and pleasures; a smile ora 
air on tho face of one evoked a corres- 
omding emotion and expression on the 
७५७ Of the other. Their copartnership 
433 become a unity. Even without speak- 
1886, they sympathize. Their souls are 
mstantly en rapport. The man. is as 
iffferont 
iff, «| 


We cherish the memory ofa lady of 
70018 character, who died past eighty. 
18 had survived three husbands, ‘ The 
ttt, she said, ‘I married for love, the 
cond for position,. the third for friend- 
» I was happy with them all’. But 
2091, in her mortal illness, this venerable 
Bed sank into the delirium which pre- 
ded death, she constantly called out the 


me of her first husband only. More 


droid ae half a century had not effaced the 
mory of those few years of oarly love. 
I8 18 fidelity indeed £c. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwai 
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The opinion of the doctor as regards 

divorce is a positive repudiation of 

the allowance that certain religions 

and states are making for human 

fickleness. e 


Whether we look at it. as a question in 
social life, in morals, or in physiology, 


' the American plan of granting absolute 


divorces is dangerous, and destructive to 


„whas is best in life. It leads to hasty, 


ill assorted matches, to an unwillingness 
to yield to each other's peculiarities, to 
a weakening of the family ties, to a lax 
morality. Carry it a trifle farther than 
it now is in some of the Western States, 
and marriage will lose all its sacredness, 
and degenerate into a physical union, 
not nobler than the crossing of flies in the 
air. 

Separation of bed and board should al. 
ways be provided for by law; «nd whether 
single, married, or separated, the woman 
should retain entire control of her own 
property. But in the eyes of God and na- 
ture, a woman or a man with two faithful 
spouses living, fo each of whom an eternal 
fidelity has been plighted, is a monster. 


On PoLYGAMY AND POLYANDRY. 


What. has been said of divorce applies 
with tenfold force to the custom of 8 
woman living as wife to several men, or 
of a man as husband to several women. 
We should nob speak of these customs, 
but that we know both exist in America, 
not among the notoriously wicxed, but 
among those who claim to be the pecu- 
liarly good—the very elect of God. They 
prevail, not as lustful excesses, but as 
religious observances. . 


- It is worth while to say that such 
practices lead to physical degradation. 
The woman who acknowledges more than 
one husband is generally sterile ; the man 
who has several wives has usually a 
weakly off spring, principally males. Nature 
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the number of females, and failing in 
this, by enervating the whole stock. The 
Mormons of Utah would soon sink into 
a state of Asiatic effeminacy, were they 
left to themselves. : 


- MARRIAGES BETWEEN COUSINS. 


There is a difference of opinion 
among doctors as regards the physiolo- 
gical advisability or otherwise of allow- 
ing marriages between cousins. 
Ourdoctor is, subject to certain limits, 
in favour of such unions. 


Hardly any point has been more warm- 
ly debated by medical men. Jt has been 
said that in such marriages the woman 
is more apt tobe sterile ; that if she 
has children, they are peculiarly liable 
to be born with some defect of body or 
mind,—deafness, blindness, idiocy, or 
lameness ; that they die early; and that 
they are subject, beyond others, to fatal 
hereditary diseases, as cancer, consump- 
tion, scrofula etc. 


An ardent physician in America per- 
suaded himself so throughly of these evils 
resulting from marriage of relatives, 
that he induced the Legislature of Kent- 
ucky to pass a law prohibiting it 
within certain degrees of consanguinity, 
Many a married couple have been ren- 
dered miserable by the information that 
they had unwittingly violated one of 
nature’s most : positive laws. . Though 
their children may be numerous and 
blooming, they live in constant dread of 
some terrible outbreak of disease. Many 
w young. and loving couple have sadly 
severed an engagement, . which. .would 
have been a prelude to a happy marr- 
iage, when they - were informed, of these 
disastrous results. 

For all such we have a word of conso- 
lation. We speak it authoritatively, and 
‘not withont a full knowledge of the res- 
ponsibility we assume. 


" Who fear of marrying a cousin, even 


provided there js no decided -hereditary. 
taint in. the family. And when such. 
hereditary taint does exist, the danger 
is not greater than in marrying into any 
other family where it is also found. On 
the contrary, a German author has urged 
the propriety of such unions, where the 
family has traits of mental or physical 
excellence, as a means of preserving and 
developing them, | 


So far as sterility is concerned, an 
examination of records shows, that where- 
ots in the average of unions one woman 
in eight is barren, in those between 
relatives but one in fen is so. And as for 
the early deaths of children, while on an 
averge, fifteen children in a hundred die 
under seven years, in the families of 
near-related parents but twelve in a 
hundred is the mortality. 


The investigations about idiotic and de- 
fective children are by no means satis- 
factory, and are considered by some 
of the most careful writers as not at all 
proving a greater tendency to such 
misfortunes in the offspring of cousins. 
Among a „thousand idiotic children re- 
cently éxamined in Paris, not one was 
descended from a healthy consanguinity. 


But as familios are wholly without 
some lurking: predisposition to disease 
it is mot well, as a rule, to run the 
risk of developing .this by. too repeatee 
unions. Stock-breeders find that the bess 
specimen of the lower animals are pra 
duced by crossing nearly-related individ 
als a certain number of times; but the 
carried beyond this, such unions lead & 
degeneracy and sterility. Such, also, hz 
been. the experience .of many hums 
families. - 


The consideration that has led Ar— 
lawmakers to prohibit consanguimom 
marriagesis not simply physiological, - 
which phase of the question, 100, it= 
possible to hold more opinions than o= 
The greater objection to such व 


Boer. A t cousin, 98 Copel jnivemiborerd et eapi गभ 868.००&प्कल86* 00. permit unions b 
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Ween near relations, the purity of the 
relation of a sister and -brother 
| vanishes. What prevents children of 
| the saine. parents from marrying each 
Other is exactly the consideration ‘hat 
makes wedlock between cousins 
repugnant to refined ideas of consangui- 
nous morality. As to the preservation 
‘and development of traits of mental or 
“physical excellence, which the German 
‘doctor referred to aims at in recom- 
‘Mending marriages among cousins, 
‘our seers have made ample provision 
‘for it by attaching greatest merit to 
Severna vivah i. e., marriage in one's 
own class, misnamed caste. 


The epoch of puberty comes to a boy at 
about the same age it does to a girl,—four- 
„teen or fifteen vears. And an even greater 
period . passes between this epoch and tho 
iage it is proper for a man to marry,— 
this ago of nubility. 


Not only has he a more completé educa- 

| 10101 to obtain, not only a profession or 
‘trade to learn, and some property to accu- 
mulate, some position to acquire, ero 
"heis ready to take a wife, but his physi- 
cal powers ripen moro slowly than those 
Man: He is more tardy in comple- 
ting his growth, and early indulgence more 


THE MARRIAEGELABLE AGE-oF MAN. 


readily saps his constitution. 
Previous to the twenty-third Pear, many 
-A Man is incapable of producing healthy 
children. If he does not destroy his health 
_ by premature indulgence, he may destroy 
: happiness by witnessing his children 
the prey to debility and deformity. An 
old German proverb ays, ‘ Give a boy a 
‘wife, and a child a bird, and death will 
oon knock at the door.’ Even am. author 


50 old as Aristotle warns young wen 


j 


d 


Against early marriage, under penalby of 
disease and puny. offspring. -— 


rom tho. age of thirty-three to fifty 
years, men who carefully observe the laws 


af 


Nevertholess, they are past their prime. 
Then also, with advancing years, the 
chances of life diminish, and the probabi- 
lity increases that they will leave a young 
family with no natural protector. The 
half-century once turned, their vigour 
rapidly diminishes. The marriages they 
then contract are either sterile, or yield 
but few and sickly children. Many an 
old man has shortened his life by late 
nuptials ; and the records of medicine con- 
tain accouuts of several who porished 
on the very night of marriage. 


The reader will remember that the 
age between the twenty-fourth and the 
forty-eighth year is the period recom- 
mended by our rsh in which a man 
may be allowed to marry. 


‘THE TIE oF MARRIAGE. 


The rule laid down in the Shastras 
as regards the season:of marriage is 
when the sun is in the Uttarayan. The 
opinion of our doctor on this 
point is: — 


Woman, when sho marries, enters upon 
a new life, and a trying «one. Every 
advantage should be in her favour. 
The season is ono of those advantages. 
Extreme heat and extreme cold both 
wear severely on the human frame. 
Mid-winter and midsummer are thero- 
fore alike objectionable, especially the 
latter. ; 


Spring and fall are usually chosen, as 
statistics show, and the preference is just. 
On the whole, the spring is rather to be 
recommended than the autumn. In caso 
of a birth’ within the year, the ehild will 
have attained sufficient age to weather 
its period of teething moro easily ore the 
noxb summer. 31, 00 

It almost appears asif there were but 
‘one season for generation, that in which 
the sun re-warms and vivifies the earth, 
trees dress in verdure, and. animals. res- 


ire tho soft breath of spring: Thon 
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every living thing reanimates itself. 
The impulse of reproduction is excited. 
Now, also, its gratification is most bene- 
ficial to the individuals, and to the 
species. Children conceived in the spring- 
time have greater vitality, are less apt 
to die during infancy, than those conceived 
at any other time of the year. The 
statistics of m&ny thousand cases, recently 
carefully collected in England, prove this 
beyond peradventure. It is well known 
that a late calf, or one born at the end 
ot the summer, is not likely to become a 
well-developed and bealthy animal. This 
has been attributed to the chilling influ- 
ence of approaching winter; but it is 
capable of another and perhaps, a truer 
explanation. Nature’s impulses, therefore, 
in the spring of the year are for the good 
of the race, and may then be more frequ- 
ently indulged without prejudice to the 
individual. Summer is the season which 
agrees the least with the exercise of the 
generative functions. The autumn months 
are the most unfruitful. Then, also, de- 
rangements of the economy are readily 
excited by marital intemperance. 


THE MARRIAGEABLE AGE oF WOMAN 


The -Shastras bave prescribed the 
‘sixteenth as the earliest and the 
twenty-forth as the latest year of a 
woman's life for marriage. ‘I'he same 
appears to be the counsel of modern 
science to women. 


The age of a wife at the time of marriage 
has much to do with the expectation of 
children. As the age increases over twenty- 
five years, the interval between the marri- 
age and the birth of the first child is 
lengthened. For it has been ascertained 
women most - fecund 
from twenty to twenty-four, but that they 
begin their career of child-bearing sooner 
after marriage than their younger or 
sisters. Early marriages (those 


SF 


than late ones those after 


twenty-four). 


arrive a 


The, interesting result has | 
ede aetna eran 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


that about one in fourteen of all mary- 


iages of women between fifteen and 
nineteen are without offspring; that 


Wives married at ages from twenty or 
twenty-four inclusive are almost all 
fertile; and that after that age the 
chances of having no children gradually 
increase with the greater age at the 
time of marriage. E 

There are two kinds of sterility which 
‘are physiological, natural to all women, 
—that of young girls before puberty, and 
that of women who are past the epoch 
of the cessation of the menses. In some 
very rare cases, conception takes place 
after cessation. In one published case, 
i& occurred nine months afterwards, and 
in another eighteen months. In some 
very rare cases, also, conception has taken 
place before the 1786 menstruation. 


The older a woman is at the time of 
her marriage, the longer deferred is the 
age at which she naturally becomes sterile. 
She hears children later in life, in order 
to compensate, as it were, for her late 
commencement. But although she. 
continues to have children until a more 
advanced age than the earlier married, 


yet her actual child-bearing period is 
shorter. Nature does not entirely make 


up at the end of life for tho time. lost 
from the duties of maternity in early 
‘womanhood ; for the younger married 
have really a longer era of fertility than 
the older, though it terminates at an 
earlier agg. i 


It has been asserted that compound 
pregnancies are more frequent in certain 
years than in others. But that which 
seerns to exert the greatest actual 
influence over the production of (twins 
is the age of the mother. Very extensive 
statistics have demonstrated that, from. 
the eárliest child-bearing period until 
the age of forty is reached, the fertility 
of mothers in twins gradually increases. 
Between the ages of twenty apnd thirty, 
fewest wives have twins. ‘The average 
age of the twin-bearer is older than’ the 


gouesay stumeb bearers. It is UU koowp. 
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that by far the greater number of twins 

are born of elderly women. While 
three-fifths of all births occur 
among women under thirty years of age, 
three-fifths ‘of all the twins are born to 
those over thirty years of age. Newly- 
married women are more likely to have 
twins at the first labour the older they 
are. The chance that a young wife from 
fifteen to nineteen shall 
only as one to one hundred and eighty- 
nine ; from thirty five to thirty-nine the 
chance is as one to forty-five,—that is, 
the wives married youngest have fewest 
twins; and there is an increase as age 
advances, until forty is reached. 


Errects or HEREDITY. 
The -precautions recommended. by 
Manu to would-be husbands, and by 
Dayananda to would-be wives as well, 


find an echo in the laws enunciated 


under this head by our doctor. 


1l First 
teristics. 


as. to physical charac- 


In general, it may be said that there 
exists a tendency on the part of the 


father to transmit the external appear-- 


ance, the configuration of the head and 
limbs, the peculiarities of the senses, and 
ofthe skin and the muscular condition ; 
While the size of the body, and the 
general temperament of constitution of 
the child; are derived from the mother. 
Among animals, the mule;gwhich' is the 


- produce of the male ass, and the mare, is 


essentially a modified ass, having the 


bear twins is' 


Lal 2p | 
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cited. In almost every large family it 
will bé observed that the likeness to the, 
father predominates in some children; —— 
while others most resemble tho mother. 
It is rare tp meet with instances in 
which: some ‘distinctive traits of both 
parents may not. be traced -ini ‘the 
offspring: [4t nE 


A peculiar aptitude for procreation Js, 
sometimes hereditary. The children of. | 
prolific parents are themselves prolific. It — 
is realated that a French peasant woman 
was confined ten times in fifteen years. 
Her pregnancies, always multiple, produc- 
ed. twenty-eight children. At her last 
confinement she , had . three daughters, 
who all lived, married, and (gave birth 
to children,—the. first to twenty-six, the. 
second to thirty-one, and the third to, 
twenty-seven. On, the: contrary, some- 
times a tendency to sterility is found, 
fixed upon certain families, from which 
they. can only escape by the most . assis — 
duous care. . | if 


Deformities are undoubtedly sometime 
transmitted to the progeny. It is by no 
means rare to find that the immediate- 
ancestors of those afflicted with superflu- — . 
ous fingers and toes, club-feet, or hare 
lips, were, also. the subjects of these | 
malformation. There are one or two 
families in Germany whose members 
pride themselves upon the possession of 
an extra thumb; and there is an Arab 
chieftain whose ancestors have. from time 
immemorial been distinguished by a double — 
thumb upon the right band. RART : 
gives many similar instances. case of. * 
curious displacement of the knee-pans 18 


general configuration of its sire, but the  récorded, in which the father, sister, son, d 
rounded trunk and larger size of its\dam. and the son of the half-brother by the’ À 
- On he other hand, the hinny, whichiisthe same father, had all the same. malform- 
. Ofspring of the stallion and the.she-ass, ation. | दुत र्त पकोडे 1 r 
= pugupntiplly a modified horse, having. g ? ESI. MIO POS 200 wear © 
: ‘the, general configuration of the horse, 2. Inheritance of mon 2१01 E 
। but being a much smaller animal than ment. n datur and ERE D 
its sire, and therefore approaching the ^ Of six hundred and five nam 8 occurring. 
. dam in size as well as inthe compara: in.& biographical dictionary’ devoted to’ 
.. tive narvowness of its trunk. The oper- men distinguished as great founders and 
E e ‘principle, though general, isi originators, between’ the. years 1453) and 
Boi universal. Exceptions may easily be and 1858, there wore, as has been pointed 
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out by Mr. Galton, no less than one 


hundred and two relationships, or one in, 


six. Walford’s Men of the Time contains 
an account of the distinguished men in 


England, the Continent, and | America 
then living. Under the letter. A. there 


are oighty-t-five names, and no less than 
twenty-five of these, or one in three and 
a half, have relatives also inthe list; 


twelve of them are brothers, and eleven ^ 


fathers and sons. In Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Painters, the letter A contains three 
| and ninety-one naines of men, of 
whom sixty-five are near relatives, or 
one in six; thirty-three of them are 
fathers and sons, and thirty are brothers. 
In Fetis’s Biographie Universelle des Mu- 
séciens, the letter A contains five hundred 
and fifty names, of which fifty are near 
relatives, or one in ten. Confining 
ourselves to literature alone, it has been 
found that it. is from one to six and 
a half that a very distinguished literary 
man has a very distinguished telative ; 
and if is from . one to twenty-eight 
that the relation is father and. son. or 


A PHYSICAL COLOSSUS. 


"JDayananda's greatness ‘lay ^ not 
in his intellectual and spiritual excell- 
ences alone, his body, too, was. no 


less a prodigy of physical strength. As he: 


stood amidst arge.concourses of people, 
he eculd easily be distinguished by his 
towering height. The make of his 
whole body was gigantic. He hada 
bulkyconstitution, which, however, con- 


tinuous. exercise and asceticism had. 


wrought, into 9 solid mould. of prowess 
e tib In his movements «he: was 


Such, however, was. not. Dayananda 8 
'idea of Yoga. ‘In his early years; be-: 


diprdaisoasorBipgcadoregae baddies Bad fortune to a 
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brother and. brother respectively.: Oui 
of the thirty-nine Chancellors of England, 


sixteen had. kinsmen. of eminence ; thir- 
teon of them had kinsmen of great 
eminence. ‘These thirteen. out of thirty- 
nino, or one in. three, are certainly. 
remarkable instances of the influence. of 


inheritance. A similar examination has 
been instituted in regard to, the judges of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and, 
other American States, with like results. 
The Greek poet. CEschyhkus counted eight 
poets and four musicians among. his ances- 


tors. The greater part of the celebrated 
sculptors ,. ancient Greece were. 
descended from a family of sculptors. 


The same is true of the great painters. 
The sister of Mozart shared the musical 
talent of her brother. As there are 
reasons, to be detailed hereafter; for 
believing that the influence of the mother 
is even greater than that of the father, 
how vastly would the offspring bo im- 
proved if distinguished men united them- 
selves in marriage to distinguished 
women for generation after goneration! 
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constitutionals, thosethat accompanied 
him had literally 10 run. ; (d 


© Sound mind in asound body’ was thé 
maxim that Dayananda in his person 
typified. -Yogis there are, who by: con- 
tinued fasts and self-tortures, emaciate 
all their limbs, so that for the purposes 
of physical activity, they are no better 
than a bafe skeleton, incapable, or 88 
some have the hardihood to assert, 1n- 
finitely incapable, of strenuous exertion: 


SS 
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Mt the door of the hermitage of his sage cited men to bloodshed under holy pre- 
Uru, Virajananda, he nad learnt all the tences of ' maintenance of liberty, 
Pysical exercises of Yoga, and Vu love of the motherland,’ etc., etc., 
Omewhere candidly admits, had de- were themselves responsible for keeping 
10980 great benefit from them. Yet that spirit intact amidst revolting 
What is physical is barely physical. Of- barbarities of war. The development of 
teal Yoga, which Patanjali defines as intellect had, thus, to go hand in hand. 
tlhe restraint of inner and outer organs, with the development ofthe body. - 
Moral rectitude is the first and fore-. . व fal te Sipe 
most factor. | Among Yamas. and Dayananda who has, bya devotee of | 
Wiyamas, which according to the author. his, been 100, a glimpse 
Of the Yoga Darshan, are the first of the good old India of the time of. 
rrungs of the ladder, of Yoga, there ig Rshis, typified, in him, like his for-. 
prescribed Swadhyaya, which commen- bears. of old, harmonious working of 
ttators iterpret as the study of the Veda, allthe human powers that conjomtly 
"Thus in order to be a Yogi, inthe sense make for perfect human growth, He 
lin which Rshis use the term, exertion, wasa refutation Incarnate of the idea, 
Iphysical as well as mental, is necessary. that had of late begun to gain ground, 
“Both these presuppose a sound body that physical strength and prowess 
sand a sound brain. Among one of the were inconsistent with a keen 
‘achievements of Yogis is mentioned intellectual acumen. Those that are 
| spiritually great should also be physi- 
: Yooi १ < cally great. Sunken eyes are no doubt 
And in case a Yogi should rivet his- an indication of nocturnal vigils, They, 
attention on his. body, he is said to. however, harbinger, also, an early ४ 
acquire, by the continuation, of that. jmbecility, whichis sure to hasten a pre- 
attention, an adamantine physical: mature decadence of the intellect. 
frame. The work that Dayananda had set 
before himself was gigantic. It re- 


< Sri 


~ . 1 . 
आरोग्य, 7, e, freedom. from disease. 


Such, too a pe TS t "V b l ह X a 


what are termed in history the Epio Physique, with gigantic Ws 
Agesof India. The Arya warriors of old enduring gigantic par e हः 
were: not the human automftons that Years before his deat t A herede 
meen medial o dis ei, 0,00 tare Uo दी 
Ot battle to-day. The work of fighting That he : UE 
for the coun tny was, under the old That he could, endure Suc) E x 
. Varmashrao "system; entrusted . to. exertion of both body ane mmu tHe! early) — 
shatriyas, who were Dvijas or twice- शोष of his life was due to b WE. au. | 
born, having passed through a second até that he had inne Fos 
birth by undergoing a course of- intel-, preparation, or what some OA Pr 


= 


lectual and spiritual training at bation, for apostleship, bestowed on 

Gurukula, . poma ene id noes his gradually but harmoniously E de है 

times an intelligent sentiment which. Constitution. He had consol ya it 
[ee ten Se none but the educated had the right to veloped it, consciously शा ts 
| cherish and profess. "Those that. in- consciously hardened it, till the procesy, 
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of deliberate development had given him 
a whole, unbroken and unbreakable, 
vehicle of work. 


Innumerable are the feats of strength 
that Dayananda performed and to 
which witnesses are found even today 
among old mem of some of the places 
which he had the occasion to visit. It 
was at Jullundhur that Vikram Singh, 
one of the big landlords of the place, a 
reis, asked of Dayananda some physical 
proof of the  prodigious powers with 
which he used always to credit prac- 
tisers of brahmacharya. And the sage, 
instead of giving an answer, was, 
silent. After a while, the Sardar made 
preparation’ to go somewhere’ and a 
carriage, drawn by a pair of horses, 
was made ready for him. The Sardar 
sat in it, and the syce made sign to the 
animals to start. Finding them loth 
to move, he whipped them, but their 
obduracy was unconquerable. Looking 
behind, what should he see but that 
Dayananda stood holding one of the 
wheels with his hand, making it im- 
possible for the carriage to move 


At Wazirabad in the course. of a 
lecture, he held up his hand. and called 


to the wrestlers that had mustered: 
strong in the audience, to come and. 


lower it. None: of those present had 
the courage to answer the challenge. 


Passing through a lane he ‘was, 
all of. a sudden, confronted by a huge 
bullock, which, from its reddened eyes, 
appeared ‘to be. infuriated. . Nothing 


daunted he pressed on, while his compar 
ns „stood behind, .thinking..to find: 


dn some way Of avoiding the ferocious 
b ater.when .they had joined 
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known—one of them inquired of the. 
Sage as to what he would have done 
if the animal had attacked him. He 
closed both his fists and said, he would 
catch it thus .by the horns and 
force it back. 


A constable, who had. kept watch 
for the night, sank, terrified on the. 
ground as he perceived the gigantic 
figure of the sage advancing towards 
him in the early dusk. of the dawn, 
when the rshi was ‘probably returning 
from his yogic meditation in some 
silvan solitude. T 


At Karanvas he made objection 
to the. ras lila,. or dance perfor- 
mance of characters representing Shri 
Krishna and Radha, arranged under 
the orders of a Thakur, by name 
Karan Singh. The latter, getting in- 
censed, came to the habitation of the 
8808, armed with his sword, and after 
a furious, altercation, actually advan- 
ced to strike him, when lo ! the sage 
leapt from his seat, and with the alac- 
rity of a practised warrior, wrested 
the sword from the rude assailant’ 
hand, and resting it on the ground 
pressed it so that it broke in two. 


Dayananda never, aggressed in fight- 
ing. Nor did he ever evince a desire 
of making show of his physical indomit- 
ability. Even when acting on the de- 
fensive, he invariably spared his- oppo- 
nent: His sublime ‘vow of Samyas pre- 
vented him from pressing his advantage 
further. Yet the consciousness that he 
had with him an immense store of 
strensth on which he' could draw at the 
time of need, made for self-reliance, 80 
that he went ‘about quite undaunted, . 


what w 
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his: mission to spread Vedic cul- 
ture drove him,often alone in the face 
of odds. , 

Physical power, to-day, is the dire 
need of society. In fields, political, 
religious and communal, strong invin- 
cible bodies are in great requisition. 
They will aid. in fighting patriotic 
battles. They will save communities 
from the onsets of other communities. 
They will, aboverall, help in carrying 
the message of the True’ Faith to 
lands where barbarism rules, and 
culture, unless it has, to shelter it, 
if need be, an invulnerable shield in the 
shape of a strong physical consti- 
tution, is sure to succumb. Let Daya- 
nanda then, the Dayananda that was 
indomitable, as much by dint of his ad- 
amantine physique, as by the wonderful 
radiance of his intellect and the mar- 
vellous magnetism of his spirituality 
serve as à model for that hankering 
humanity, which is impatient to press 
its pace in fields alike of politics, scien- 
tific puysical truth and of religion. 

४ XIV. 
THE EDUCATIONIST. 


- Dayananda wanted to reform 
humanity ^ at its source. He 
Wa8 conscious that the future 
of the nations is budding in -the 


hearts of their young h®pefuls. In 
order that the reform you make may 
be permanent, plant your spirit in the 
hearts of the future citizens of the 
commonwealth. Spare not the youth. 
They will help you in moulding © the 
character ‘of. the generations to 
come. To give the hearts of youngsters 
the trend you will, their. immediate 
elders are à powerful influence. Utilise 
them therefore, as an influence, but your 


. main hopes’ should be centred in the’ 


4 citizens. that are to be, Look for the 


fruits of your efforts from generations 
yet unborn. It is to this end: that Da- 
yananda has devoted many chapters of 
his books to the question of education. 
To this topic he reverts every now and 
then. Young children appear to 
occupy a very tender corner in his 
affectionate heart. a` n | bade 
He started a school or two, but find- 
ing the attempt premature and there- 
fore at the ‘time futils, had to close 
tiem down, ‘The atmosphere in whieh 
seminaries to his heart could flourish 
was yet to be created. "The boys of the 
day were not fit to be received im 
schools of his designing. Nor were 
teachers available, to whom the sacred 
charge of the fulfilment of his mission 
could be entrusted. MRS, 
Education, as  Dayananda would 
have. it, begins from the mothers | 
womb. Preparations have to be made - 
long, even before conception, to make 
that womb a fit receptable for a wor- 
thy and promising soul, For, according 
to the Aryan Shastras the character of 
the atma that enters a mother's womb 
depends on the character of the mother. 
Your invocation, the spirit that charac- 
terises your prana-pratishtha, deter- 
mines the grade of the deity that will, 
with its presence enliven the idol. For 
long months .the aspiring parents 
remain in, close commune, paving by 
their sound moral musings the way for 
the advent of a blissful beneficent soul. 
The more carefully they observe the - 
injunctions of the shastras in this 
respect, the more confident they can 
be of having a sound, worthy. progeny. 
Their concern increases, as the expec- 
ted ‘boon is vouchsafed. During the 
whole period of pregnangy the mother 
has to be on her guard against all sorts 
of mishaps.’ An unworthy iden of the 
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mother may mar the mind of the child 
for life, and be carried perchance also 
to the generations that are to come 
after him. For flve years the chap is 
nursed and trained by the mother. He 
learns the alphabet with her. Without 
overburdening his brain, an attempt is 
made to stuff his mjnd with wholesome 
maxims, and eàsy verses, full of useful 
instruction. During early years the me- 
mory of a child is very keen and reten- 
tive. Unless you give it something 
salubrious to retain, it will run after 
questionable matter—some street slang 
or filthy abuse. 


Before the age of eight the child 
should go to school. This should bea 
compulsory duty, for the performance 
of which the parents of both boys and 
girls should be responsible under the 
laws of the state. Livery attempt 
should be made to give all children 
of the land the advantage of a second 
birth, as the authors of Arya Shas- 
tras delight in terming the process of 
acquiring education under a guru. A 
child, found naturally unfit to be 
taught, can alone be excused, To 

3 such are entrusted the duties of a 

J| Shudra, menial servant. Any the 
highest lineage should not exempt him 
from being so classed. Yor inthe 
interests of society conventional 
privileges of individuals have of ne- 
cessity to. be sacrificed. र 


According to Dayananda's scheme 
—andthat scheme, was formulated in 
conformity with principles enuncia- 
ted by the ancient 7s/ts—schools, whe- 
ther of girls or of boys, have to be 
located at & distance from townships 
‘and cities. Considerations not only. of 
health, but also of the moral. welfare of 


he student ity this 
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recommendation “necessary. For the. 
cultivation of a spirit of learning and. 
meditation, solitary seclusion is essen- 
tial, a factor that towns.can notby their 
very nature provide. Every little ripple 
that disturbs the stream of the outer: 
communal life has its influence on the 
inner flow of the institutions that 
have their being in it. The noise 
and bustle which is in the essence of 
tewn life can not but be detrimental 
to the pursuit of studies. 
6 Man learns principally from na- 
ture. In the present industrial age, 
the opportunities of direct contact 
with the virgin beauties of nature 
are, if any but few. However pro- 
saic the mind of the. mechanical 
man of today may’ have become, the 
poetry that is inherent in the grand 
and glorious scenes of the everyday 
phenomena of nature appeals to it 
with an irresistible force. In fact it is 


by that poetry that the inner workings. 
of the spirit are, in various persons, di-: 


rected into their various channels. Lest 
later life should shut out this chance 
of direct vision of God with his glories, 
it is but befitting that the early years 
be passed in the open, amidst scenes of 
immaculate . joy, of 
bliss. 


e m 
Till at least the ages of 24 and 16 
respectively, the boys and girls live 


within such surroundings. The aeade- 


mies are all residential and the rela- 
lation between the, teachers and the 
taught is personal. In the treatment 
meted out to the latter, in the mat- 
ter especially of their physical wants; 
strict ‘equality is obseryed, so that. 
differences of birth and of the pecuniary 


‘and social. position: of their parents 


are effaced, and a spirit of esprit de- 


unsophisticated. 


. 
: 
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corps is cultivated by a continued 
lite of willing co-operation and self- 
ieliant inter-dependence. Contempt of 
Woverty, and with it the spirit of self- 
important superciliousness seeking to 
cdwarf the capabilities of those born 
conly in different circumstances froin 
cone’s self, a common feature of the 
artificial system of society of today, 


iis by the very nature of these de-: 
mocratic. schools, ruled . out. of their, 


Corporate scholarly life. 

The function of education is to fit 
wp the pupils for the varied. rcle that 
wwaits them in the civic life of the 
community. The old four-fold division 
unto classes—a division. that every 
sstate of society has perforce to observe, 
whether consciously and with deliber- 
aate endeavour to make. it efficient in 


His working or, let, it. drift and 
shape itself according to circum- 
stances is the problem. before the 


reformer—has to. be borne in mind. 
Whe present. ills of nations, > arising 
out of an inequitable distribution of 
matures goods, can be. cured, says 
tihe rski, by. the introduction anew 
of the now antiquated system of var nas. 
Waly, you have to establish that system 
œn à basis.of righteousness. ; Individual 
merit, and not privileges of Wirth and 
linherited means, determine the. occu- 
ation, and with it the social status, of 
88 Man Ora. woman. 
. Dayananda entrusts the determination 
‘oof the class, mistermed caste, to. which 
aa pupil shall belong, to the corporation 
oof teachers that have taught him, On 
tthis distribution of offices in the com- 
ununal life hangs, as on a hinge, the future 
vof. the whole society.. The executive 
Fe Younha. RE of the state, Rajya Sabha, gives 
only official sanction to.the decree of the 
receptors, र 
ii 


, occupation, as we have said, i8 
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imagine what great dignity attaches 
to the office of teacher. He decides: 
by what means the future citizens of. 
the country will earn their bread and 
what, iu consequence, shall be their 
place in society. The treatment they’ 
will receive at the hands of’ their’ 
fellow-citizens, in fact their whole 
destiny as members of the human race; 
is bound up with tbe occupation which’ 
will give them their living; and that 
deter- 


inined by the teachers. 

Dayananda set- his face absolutely 
against .co-education of the sexes. 
Apart from moral considerations, which 
should dominate in the decision of 
matters involving continual accompani- 
ment of the sexes, there are also educa- 
tional and economie drawbacks in 


yoking persons of different sexes 
together. To one sex nature allots -a 
longer period for studies than to 


the other, inasmuch as puberty makes 
its onests felt among males consider- 
ably later than. among females. The 
task, again, assigned to the tender sex 
is that. of mother, . A considerable por- 
tion of the life of woman is taken up 
by the duties of maternity which con- 
fines them to their home, while men. 
are all the time free to roam where they 
will, Providence, it appears, has. 
assigned the winning of bread to man, 
and the management of, the household 
to woman. Such being their respec- 
tive role in the economy of the com: 
munity and the household, it is b n 
meet that their training for that role’ je 
different, Discrepancies of nataral 
temperament and constitutional make, 
both physical and mental, Rotate 18 
same conclusion as regards the paor e- 
inent, joint or separate, for their edn: 
say SW Semen i 


ts} 


2 


Of languages, Dayananda would 
pegin with the mother-tongue of the 
pupil, the alphabet of which he would 
teach him in themother’ slap. Gradually 
as the instruction of the lad or lass 
progresses, a knowledge of other langu- 
ages may, at the proper stage, be added. 
The medium “of instruction can be no 
other than the mother-tongue. In the 
syllabus, too, the mother-tongue will, 
of necessity, be allotted, among langu- 
ages, the place of honour. . While other 
forms of speech serve some commer- 
cial or literary or scientific purpose, a 
purpose at best secondary, the purpose 
of the mother tongue is, first and fore- 
most, spiritual—it helps the unfolding 
of the soul. Mastery of one’s own 
tongue is a perpetual joy, a joy on which 
the spirit may turn at any time and 
in any clime. The mother-tongue 
embodies the evolution of the race to 
which the individual belongs. It is the 
Spiritual heritage of the nation which 
none but a bastardly offspring can 
forego. | 
_ For the benefit of beginners Daya- 
nanda, got a few primers compiled. 
Ono of these is Vyavhar Bhanu, 
a mine of sound moral instruction. Ano- 
ther is Sanskrit Vakya Prabodha. This 
latter is a Series of conversations on or- 
dinary topics of daily talk. The compi- 
lation of this book unmistakably shows 
that. the method that Dayananda would 
himself adopt for the teaching of. a 
language was conversational, and that 
the knowledge that he would like his 


pupils to acquire first was practical, 


viz., that which should help them in 
conducting their every day business of 
life. Book-lore he would add later 
“abi ebelibment 010 

.. „Dayananda, it.ig 
fond of Grammar, 


i ९९0 8 terhat-~wprelimaina ryinde.tibe study of the Vedi 
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branch of literature himself, he would 
place grammar in the beginning “Of 
every course of studies that he formula- 
ted. In this he differed. from modern 
educationists. As we have pointed out 
above, his own first treatises written for 
the use of boys and girls embody anum- 
ber of dialogues, showing that he would 
himself teach language by means of lan- 
guage. The Sutras of Vyakaran that he 
would at the same tithe stuff into the 
brains of his disciples were to be at the 
first stage a supplementary study. The 
case of Sanskrit differs in one respect 
from ali other modern languages. Gra- 
mmar in those languages does not even. 
approach the exactitude and what may 
almost be called comprehensive comple- 
teness of Sanskrit Grammar. In Sans- 
krit, grammar is a science. 1618 by itself 
a study that should absorb the attention 
of the pupil if he be resolved to pursue 1t 
to the end of its abstract speculations, 
which latter are some very interesting 
theories.To Dayananda the paramount 
necessity of his age appeared to be that 
of the study of the Veda, in which the 
misunderstanding of merely a svara or 
tone would cause a misunderstanding 
of the meaning of the verse. In the’ 
modern age when Vedic idiom is almost 
obsolete, the thread of correct Vedic 
learning can. be’ caught’ again by 
acquiring a. mastery’ of the ‘sutras 
of Panini. When knowledge of the 
Veda has become; common, then 
there may be time for reading the 
Veda, as a part, by far the most imi 
portant part though, of literature.” 
Then perhaps scholars, acquainted by” 
daily perusals and discussions with’ the 
shades of meaning of the Vedio 
diction and idiom, may find it de ti~ 


cable to dispense with Grammar. i 
s स 
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. Anineident from the life of the sage, 
illusirating what his behaviour towards 
his pupils would be if he had the oppor- 
tunity of assuming the role of a teacher 
will be a fitting close to the present 
Glimpse’ from his variedly, and. in 
every phase. profusely, instructive 
career. In a pathshala established by 
"him, a wall of a room had fallen and 
the boys were exposed on that account 
to all inclemencies of weather. Coming 


in the course of a tour to visit that 
academy he perceived the inconyeni- 
ence of the pupils and forthwith order- 
ing a thatch to be brought proceeded 
with his own hands to set up a wall of 
straw. Never disdaining labour, he was 
today prompted to it with redoubled 
impetus by the consuming love of 
brahmacharis which to him as a bal- 
brahmachart was a passion of his 116, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. — — 


The New Japan. By James H. 
Cousins. Published by Ganesh and 
Co. Madras. Price Rs, 4. 

The author is a well-known Irish 
poet and writer. His previous writ- 
Ings have already met with apprecia- 
tive reception. For some time he was 
Professor at the University of Tokio. 
Through a poet of Japan, with whom 
he had forined his friendship, before he 
‘set his foot on Japanese soil, he had 
unique opportunities of studying the 
Inner life of Japan. While living 
among the Japanese be tried’ to 
become one of them. He adopted 
their ways and lived quite in the 
native style. ‘The experiences he thus 
gained he bas published in" the form 
of à book. His keen insight into 
humanity, and his sympathetic outlook 
on the ways of people of all lands and 
all countries, of which the lands of the 
| Rast appear to have special fascination 
for him, are writ large on every page 
of the volume. And he has got to say 
much which should prove enlightening 
‘toall other peoples. How though by 
Profession Budhists, the Japanese have 
become ‘Meat-eaters, so that at a cer- 
tam party which Cousins attended, he 


‘seem—appeals tothe FT 
tellect, not the spiritual designing that 


seemed to himself to be the only Budhist 
present, how western civilisation which 
the Land of the Rising Sun har been 
importing wholesale, has changed the 
whole face of Japan, so that Cousins 
finds instead of one country many 
varieties of Japan in the present 
Nippon; bas been mentioned with due 
pathos. Japanese love of art finds 
vent in the numerovs species of 
flowers they sow and the designs in 
paper they make of all sorts of articles 
they require for daily use. At present 
there is taking place a fusion _of 
Eastern and Western arts, leading 
according to Cousins to a happy con- 
summation. So anxious are the 
Japanese for the preservation of what 
they regard to be beautiful, so profound 
is their innate veneration for what 
pleases the eye, no matter whether it 
is nature's art ora prcduct of human 
artifice that even children will not 
harm £he paper lanterns they hang out 
on some festive. occasions, which you 


‘may find in their original place and 


posture till many days afterwards 
The outer surface alone— thipgeas they 
Japanese in- 


1 
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is hidden behind the surface. For that 
would require an effort of inner reflec- 
tion, of which the Japanese is strange- 


ly incapable. Your Browning and 
Tagore are a very hard nut for 
the Japanese boy to crack. ‘leach 


him poetry that deals with figures and 
objects— poetry that he can visualise, 
and that he will instantaneously enjoy. 


The change from India to Japan 
waS for Cousins a very sudden one. 
While physically residence in the 
former country prepared him for his 
life in the latter, so that he could 
easily dispense with chairs, etc. and 
accomodate himself without  incon- 
venience to life on the floor, the politi- 
cally dependent state of India, with 
its necessary concomitant, a slave- 
mentality among the people, made the 
contrast which the absolute freedom 
of Japan presented to the state of 
things here, striking and difficult to 
adapt one’s self to. He expected 
salams from the constables, and to do 
penance for the unworthy wish, went 
to ask of one an unnecessary question, 
for which he had, according to the 
usage of the country, to make a bow. 
The book in short is interesting and 
wil much interest the reader. ° 

The Cage of Gold, By Sita Chat 
terjee. Translated into English by 
A.E. Brown, M. A., Principal | Wes- 
leyan College, Bankura. Published by 
R. Chatterjee .210—3—4 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. : 
ta The story told in this book of fust 200 
pages is, a simple and interesting one. 
The plot is judiciously laid and there is 
not a single redundant scene. The 
heroine’ of the story is Urmila, the 
dang 1४067 of a woman who had married 


rding i ' to heF° independesi Hariglsyiectfomoaddspasourbyion doe í ‘that ae 
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and was murdered by the capricious 
husband she had. chosen for herself, 
A lover of her mother somehow took 
hold of the child and brought herip 
in the solitude of his wealth-bedecked 
mansion. He left a will, by means 
of which he settled on her a property of 
a very high value. To his gift, however, 
he attached «a condition that she 
should marry a husband whom he 
named and appointed ^in the wish. Till 
the marriage she was to live in the 
Mouse of a Brahmo friend of his. 
The girl in the meantime developed 
affection for the son of her new guardian, 
in whose company she now spent 
her days. She was thus placed on the 
horns of a dilemma. On one side there 
was vast wealth and the prospect ofa 
life tied up with one whom she did not 
love. On the other side wasa young man 
of ordinary means who offered her his 
heart-he perhaps was divinely appointed 
to be her mate. ‘The struggle was 
hard and long, but at last the right bid 
was made. The decision of the maiden 
is announced on the last. page, 80 that 
the interest of the. story is kept up to 
the end. One misses the dexterous 
unfolding of mysterious and compli- 
cated working of lovers’ minds met 
with in novels by. master hands. The 
design ofthe writer ofn this novel 
appears to be simpler, and as such has 
been well executed. ‘Lhe get-up of the - 
book is beautiful and the printing neat 
and.correct. in mmm 
araa—By P." Satvalekar. Pub 
lished by Swadhyaya Mandal, Aunt hy 
Dist. Satara, Price Iis. pu ७ 
The book, 88 118 name indicates, ts 
out a number of postures of the boa AY, 
which, besides. other benefits jaime 
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stitute a useful system of exercise. 
They require no apparatus and are 
therefore very cheap, costing abso- 
lutely nothing to perform, P. 
Babvalekar has, as is his habit, system- 
atised them. A speciality of this ‘sys: 
tem is that it develops both nerves and 
muscles and yet does not stiffen the 
limbs. On the contrary it makes all the 
limbs elastic. In certain diseases also, 
Some of the asanas have been found 
of great benefit, 


वैदिक धर्म की विशेषता — By the same 
author Price as. 8, 

The author in this booklet quotes, as 
is his wont, Vedic verses to show that : 
the. religion of the Veda. is all-sided. 
It. takes into consideration all phases of 
human life viz., physical, political, social . 


and spiritual. This is its distinctive 
feature which marks it out from other 


religions, 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE LEADERS’ MANIFESTO. 


A declaration signed by a hundred 
leaders, including Hindus, Moham- 
madans, and Sikhs has for the last 
few days been going the round: of the 
press. The manifest object of it is to 
emphasise. the = duty ` of ‘keeping 
civic peace, which every religion, if it 
«does not: belie the sacred epithet 
religion’, the halo of which it wears 
‘and ison account of it held in reverent 


‘esteem, ought to and does, as it Seems: 


ito us, in fact, teach... The manifesto 


In view of the recent deplorable dis- 
tturbances we the undersigned Musalmans, 
Windus and Sikhs hereby declare, that 
jif any individual or group of individuals, 
belonging to any community commits any 
act of violence against, or attacks the 
Person, property or honour of, women 
Or places of worship (mandir, mosque, 
whurch or gurudwara, etc.) of his neigh- 
bours or fellow townsmen or helps those 
Who indulge in such misdeeds, he is, 
वळ ‘religious point of view, guilty 
ofa great sin; and that it is the duty of 
Co-religionists of such offenders to stand 


up to resist these miscreants and to 
protect those who are so attacked. We 
further appeal to the followers of every. 
religion that’ they should act, each tos 
wards the other, with mutual toleration , 
and regard for the religious ideas of 
their neighbours and townsmen. = ^: 
The truth enunciated in the above 
lines should be patent to men even 
of the most ordinary intelligence. ' 
The professed object of religion is to 
make men divine. The brute in human 
beings it is the professed aim of every 
religion to suppress and kill. If 


' religion ranges men On opposite sides, 


and arms‘them with ‘weapons other 
than’ those of the spirit, it stultfies its 
own purpose. Thereare occasions 
when it becomes ‘necessary to shed : 
human blood. For instance, when the 
honor of.women has been outraged, 

uo matter of what religion and race 
those women are, or when the opponent | 
is guilty of aggression, from which there - 


is no way of escape except through force | 
of arms, or when liberty of thought | 


and action in matters especially with 


ar ras 


"which is bound up the spiritual welfare | 
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of human beings, is in danger, on such 
occasions it is sheer  cowardice to 
recede from sanguinary fight, provided 
all other means of averting the bastardly 
tyranny have been tried and failed. 
The Arya community never took up 
arms to blot, out differences of re- 
ligious opimion. Of- metaphysical 
speculation there has been a good deal 
among thinkers of this community 
itself. It ison account of this very 
religious freedom to which there was, 


in the past, no check among the 
Aryans that the sublime flights of 
philosophy, in which the Indians of 


today rightfully take delightful pride, 
have been possible. Tndian genius be- 
eame barren when as a result of 
the contact with other cultures the 
tyrannous practice. of stifling in- 
dependent philosophic opinion was 
adopted by . the people of India. 
Annals ‘of both Rajput and Maratha 
kingdoms abound with instances of 
manly. chivalry practised by members 
of these. clans in the event. both 
of victory and. defeat. Not a single 
mosque was demolished by the Arya 
conquerors. Notasingle copy of the 
Koran was desecrated. Not a single 


woman was offered insult for the 
reason that she was Mohammedan. 
With what parental care  Durgadas 


Lala of the foni that his 


have during the PEF. 


P 
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communal skirmishes that took place’ 
in  variops parts of the country’ 
refrained from making attack on’ 
female ‘honor a  legitmate game'in" 
war factics. “he ‘old spirit of 
chivalry towards women even of 
a hostile community yet lives. It" 
is quite in conformity with Aryan’ 
traditions that Gandhi, one of the 
pick of his community, has celebrated 
the marriage of:a female. Mohamme- 
dan ward of his as ifthe girl were" 
his own child. 4 


If Mohammadans—not the leaders 
only but. the. rank and file also 
--were. to: imbibe tbe flne spirit 
embodied in the manifesto all ignoble 
strifes between the communities 
that disfigure the contemporary 
history of India, and to us appear to be 
a great impediment in the way of 
Indian selt-rule, should cease. The 
Hindus are already practisting the 
golden virtue of self-restraint sought to 
be inculeated in the leaders’ manifesto 
and if Hindu leaders have put their 
signatures to it, it is out of courtesy to 
their Mohammedan compatriots. The 
sentiment at work behind this joint 
declaration is that of a desire to cloak 
the exclusive character of the criminal 
habits of ame of the communities. We 
wish our brethren of Islam should 
appreciate this feeling and make a 
befitting response to it. E 


The . difficulty with the. rowdies 
among Mohammadans is that some of 
.the Mullas. of that) community: whose - 
influence with the masses isgreat have | 
a very perverse idea of thé injunctions | 
of their religion under this head, _ 
Maulana ptu ‘Bari, a few days 980, 
_ issued a Futwa or what a 
lecig tede aitránsdivis/Sppinion theright to 


sl 
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disseminate his faith was a special 
privilege of the Mohanimadan and that 
With a renegade from that religion 
hecould never be at peace, though with 
a-scorpion or a snake he might. 
Khwaja Hasan Nizami, another alum- 
nus of the Arab creed has been seeking 
aid of his ‘allen sisters, the prostitutes, 
to help in the spread of Islam through 
their inglorious profession. As one 
comes across such ignoble writings 
which tous seem to e the travesty 
of religion, one -feels tempted tc 
strike off the name of Islam from the 
sacred catalogue of religions. For reli- 
gion, 88 we understannd it, is a word 
with holy associations, a word which, 
as it is uttered, arouses feelings of 
profound veneration and regard. 


Itis our sincere wish that the 
Mohammadan signatories to the above 
manifesto should take courage into 
both hands and declare peaceful 
Jihad with the other section whose 
8016 aim is to tarnish the fair name 
of their religion. We doubt if the name 
18 yet. fair. It should infinitely ap- 
pease us if the real exponents of Islam 
should be : these enlightened souls 
of balanced minds and not the per- 
verse followers of Abdul Bari and 
Hasan Nizami. E 


What appals us most is the dread- 
ful prospect. of a revengeful resolve that 

indus in some parts of the country 
‘are Inwardly forming of returning a 
blow. for a blow and meeting an atro- 
city with a. like atrocity. 
future of the Arya race hangs in the 
- balance, The Hindu, -brought to sore 
Straits that he is, may bid farewel to 


. the glorious traditions of his ancestors, 


“and be prompted by a spirit of trium- 
~Phant revenge to defile the shrines of 


The 


967 


the Musalman, and what is more 
terrible to contemplate, make ignoble 


discriminations in his observance of 


rules of chivalry towards his sisters of 
his own, and those of his opponent’s, 
faith. Ha 
The manifesto comes not a minute 
too early. That it has the salubrious . 
effect which it is intended to make, © 
will be judged. by the future attitude 
of Mohammadans to their com-patriots : 
of other communities. The prospect 
at present is gloomy. ` d 
A FANCIFUL COMMENTARY ON 
ALINE OF VALMIKI. 
Some say, Shakespeare never inten- 
ded to put into his lines the meanings 
that commentators of later days have 
read into them. Could Valmiki have 
intended to signify by a line of his 
what Mr. T. V. Krishnaswami Rao 
makes thatline signify in his " Half 
Hours with Valmiki” appearing in 
the Kalpaka. | | 
The fancy of the writer has sugges- 
ted some twenty simultaneous 11895 
that Sita wanted to express by a single | 
act of hers. The reader will find these © 
ideas an interesting reading. © 1 
‘Thrinam Antharathah Krithva ‘prath- 
yuyacha Suchismitha,. pew 
तृणमन्तरतः कृत्वा प्रत्युवाच शुचिस्मिता। | 
(‘ Sita) maintaining her usual smile, 
laid a piece of grass on the ground (before i 
the advancing Ravana) and (with her eyes - 
turned towards it) spoke to him thus.’ . 
Maintaining her usual smile. 


1. She pitied him for his one grout. . 
weakness that hopelessly marred the 
brightness of the many brilliant qualities 
he possessed. 

9. She doubted. 
like him would ever think 


“enemy in the open field, - 
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3.. She laughed at his ignorance of the 1l. She reminded him of the. presence 
eternal law of nature ‘They that sow. of the All-powerfnl even in the tiny 
wiekedness reap the same.' grass piece, who would not hesitate to 


make his appearance therefrom in the 
T 1 l A same way as ho came out from a stone 
I. To offer a seat to guest is tho pillar in the forra of Man-lion (Narasi- 
primary duty of a host's attention; and | mha) and rescued the youngster Prahlada 
Sita unable to Prost a finished mat from his tormentor Hiranyakasipu. 
offers him a single blade of grass to sit lü»/She:sworei upohithesfetsB E 


eme i ad En occorre ono e ff Rama would surely take away his life for 


all his misdeeds. 


‘Laid a piece of grass.’ 


2. She thought that he would leave T9. ;She threat fi 
her alone, if she ‘paid him the court esyof To. re MEG PaT oduc him by, 
a subject to the sovereign and offered ९ 00788 ०0 ७ biada ot Brass. fou 
him a seat accordingly. 44. She warned him that she would 
her persecutor and herself by throwing a E Lor e m when he offered resistance 
piece of grass before tho advancing ६0 him in his dealings with Mahabali. .' 


Ravana. : i 
E t Being forbidden by religious laws 15. She gave him to understand that 
LE D 1r i Tre S Iw: a was t : y 
Posies tary direst Iconverations :with iq: 10910 was able to pierce the eyes ofa 
À t "d nu तता 235 dhim 16018: demon (Kakasura) with an ordinary 
18 READ MU DOS = piece of grass and it would not be long 
1 


king at the blade of grass. before he used the very same weapon 05067, , 
5. She wanted to create an impression jn his case. 

p his mind that the inanimate stuff on 16. She seemed to infuso tho fire or 

fiber ground could be more easily: conver- chastity into the little thing the potency 


ted into a human being endowed with hich could in a moment burn all 
puman intelligence than the thick-headed 2 त र 

E E ER य 2 ner 17. She appeared to say that she ` 
. 6. She seemed to tell Ravana that he would cut him down into so many pieces ' 
had forfeited his claim. to the realm je the one on the ground: ARÁ 

of human beings, and as. such he had : t. bleed 
l i bORII r 18. She made him understand that she 

य द डा ०6282 upon nass alone considered her life as trash wherein her ji 


n fnture. honour was concerned. | »1 i 

7. She warned him that, even like 19. She exhorted him to remember 
a piece of grass he would fall an easy the use of grass as an essential material 
prey, to the fury of the elements. in the making of a hut, for ere long his . 


g x ; kingdom was going to be reduced to ashes» 

s 8." She n EUR Dai dt by Rama with no trace of any dwelling. 
कवक anc ’p «place at all. nt 
Mi sca E: 20. She expected that by her determi 
9. She appeared to tell Ravana that nation not.to look at him, he could under: ` 
the grass piece at least possessed better stand her mind and leave her alone. J 
qualities, inagmuch it had porach thing as A HUMANE SLAUGHTERING | 
jealousy, anger etc. ; | DEVICE. AIO 
Sh ed- him. to acknowledge his nd o ud 
fat RT of the arch-wrestler . The Mohammadan .reads his takbir | 


de he hands, A Y killi M Re j 
g (THE bi AL हि ’ when illin his | ood animal > id 
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the Sikh sticks to his JAatka. And 
western science, and with it western 
humane feeling, is dissatisfied with 
either of these methods of -disposing of 
the animal. Here is an extract from 
Our Dumb Animals delineating a new 
device and the success it has met 
with :— 

The National Committee on Slaughter- 
house Reform, with a Committee from 
the American 8: P. C, A., of New York, 
(the Society that offered the Ten- Thousand 
Dollar Prize for , a humane slaught- 
ering device) visited Omaha, Nebraska, re- 
contly . to witness a. demonstration of 
killing cattle, sheep, and .swine by 
electricity. This visit was made upon the 
mvitabion of one of the, large packing- 
houses of the country, a concern having 26 
diferent abattoirs in the United States. 
‘he experiment was being made with elect- 
ricity because a member of the firm had 
been shocked at seeing an employee 
of the company strike a steer 26 times 
before he destroyed it. ‘This is horrible,” 
he said * we must find some better me- 
thod.” 


- Before the Committees madè the visit 


they asked, “ Does your method of killing 


by electricity render the animal मर 
unconscious?" Is it wholly painloss?" “Is 


there any possibility of returning to con- 


गली 1888 before the use of the knife?" 
0 the first two questions the answer was 
“Yes”; to the last “No.” "This was difficult 
for us to believe, for we had hid thu best 


-Aubhority for stating that animals stunned 


by.electricity would not bleed out properly 
and so the meat from their carcases would 
not keep. 


What did wo find? The Company, 
sincerely’ Working fora humaner method 
than the hit-or-miss one of the knocking- 
hammer, had discovered that in animal 
shocked with a high voltage would not 
D अ out, and that therefore, the meat 
Would not'keep a sufficiently long time 
to answer commercial purposes. They 
had then reduced the voltage to something 


like 400'or less and found that the animal 


‘A Bill with 
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dropped, became motionless; could easily 
be hoisted up and bled, and that the blood 
flowed freely. pers. - 


But what about the animal meanwhile? 
It was suffering torture, if the testimony 
cf human beings so shocked is to be beliey- 
ed. There could be no'doubt of it. We 
had with us as one of the: Committee of 
the American S.P. C. A. the president of 
the New York State Veterinary Associa- 
tion, a thoroughly trained scientific veteri- 
narian, who examined animal after animal 
and found that, while the current did pro- 
duce more or less effectively motor para- 
lysis, -it did not produce paralysis. of the 
sensory portion of the cerebrum. or fore- 
brain, which controls the sense of feeling, 
as was manifested in the remaining reflexes 
of the eye and eyelids of the animal severa 
minutes after being shocked. j ; 


To lie upon the slaughter floor, to ७७ — 


hoisted, and to have the throat cub, while 


"powerless to move but still keenly alive to 


pain, is a horror one 
imagine. ait 

And what about this suffering? Innum- 
erable witnesses. who haye 5x] )erienced 
these shocks which did not kill affirm that 
the agony endured untill the current is 
shut off or they loose consciousness 18 
beyond description. . We talked recently 
with an expert-olectrician who. was caught 
by alow voltage current and held for some 
short time who said, * No words can port- 
ray what I suffered. My eyes seemed as 
if they would leap out of their sockets, my 
heart appeared to stop, I could not breathe, 
my chest felt as if it was on fire, I hoped 
I could die, then I became unconscious, . 

We believe this scheme of: déstroying 


our food animals by electricity .is settled 
once and for all, that it will not be tried 


vainly tries’ to 
p th 


out again in the light of what was de-. 


monstrated at Omaha. Our hope is that 
the report of the device to be given prac- 
tical test in Chicago, and of which we 


wrote in our last issue, will be a very 


different one. 


object was, thrown out the other day 
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by the British Parliament, - because 
the Jewish population of the British 
Isles would not allow deviation from 
the time-honored Mosaic practice. 7'Ae 
London Morning Post has the follow- 
ing comment on this, to it unpalat- 
able, event :— 

“The Jewish practice, which follows 
what may be called the Mosaic ritual, is 
to cut the animal’s throat and leave it 
to bleed to death; and to preserve this 
practice Jewish influence is exerted to 
‘prevent any change in the law, as applied 
even to Gentile slaughter-houses. l'or 
although the Jews insist on their own 
ritual, they donot provide their. own 
slaughter-houses. They cause to be killed 
many more animals than they consume, 
and 16 is estimated that at least 70 per 
cont of the slaughtering in the Islington 
abattoirs is done in the Jewish method, 
under which an animal may retain con- 
sciousness for some minutes after its throat 
has been cut. ‘The very moderate Bill 
which was moved yesterday wonld not 
prohibit the Jewish method, but would 
give the Minister of Health power to 
grant special exemptions, fromthe gen- 
eral law in approved cases; which 
means that if the Jews cared to establish 
and majntain their own abattoirs, they 
would be at liberty to do so, but that 
the country generally would be redmeemed 
"from the reproach of a tribal barbarism. 
If the Jewish community insisted on its 
own methods for its own people, there 

‘ would be less to be said of its attitude 
to this question ; but that it should ob- 
struct reform as relating to the nen-Jewish 
population is intolerable. The Bil, on 
which all parties—and all interests ex- 
cept that of Jewery—are agreed, could 
be passed in ten minutes but dor this 
selfish and sectional opposition. li is à 
scandal that a measure of simple human- 
ity should be held up in this way in 
the interests of a fractional section of 


a 


‘the community.” | à 
humanity towards 
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disturb, western hearts is welcome: The 
way, however, to carry the holy wish 
into practice is vegetarianism enjoined 
by the Arya shastras, and not the 
doubtful half-way methods of diminish 
ing the torture at the time of killing. 


BUDDHA ON CHRISTIAN 
CALENDAR. 


« B. P. Wadia, writing to Orient, 
has the following remarks as. regards 
dhe inclusion of , Budha. among 
Christian saints :—~ Er 

(Dr. de Filippi) spoke of the many 
parallels between the Buddhist and 
Christian faiths, and finally startled his 
audience by boldly declaring that Guatama 
Buddha is to be .found in the Roman 
Catholic Calendar of Saints under the 
name of $t. Giosofatte, or  Josophat, 
venerated on the 27th of November, and 
that story of Barlaam and Josophat is 
really the story of the young Buddha and 
the holy man who showed him the sign 
fo suffering, age and death. 

This religious romance called * The 
History of Barlaam and Josophat" was 
for several hundred years one of the most 
popular works in the whole of Chris- 
fendom, and was translated into every 
European tongue, including the Icelandic. 
Jt has been used by Catholic missionaries 
with the greatest success, and has 
furnished pany of the early playwrights 
with material for their miracle plays, no 
lesser lights than Boccaccio and Shakes- 
peare having been lured by its romantic 
possibilities. 


We find this Christian story first 
appearing in Greek among the works of 
John of Damascus, a theologian who lived 
in the firs& part of the eighth century, and 
by peering a little into the life of the man 
before he was made a saint both in the 
Greek and Latin Churches, we find the 
possible clue to the mystery of how the 
Buddha became a Christian Saint. . 7 
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oourt of the Caliph Aku Jafar al-Mansur, 
vas did his father before him. Here he 
seems to have heard the story of Guatama 
Siddharta, the Buddha, and after his 
adoption of the monastic life he could 
easily have adapted the story, changing 
the names to suit. the new dispensation. 
The story, roughly sketched, is as follows: 

After the conversion of the people of 
India by St. Thomas, a powerful pagan 
king, Abenner by name, began a perse- 
cution of the Christians. To this king 
was born a sow, matchless in beau y, 
thoughtful and devout in character, to 
whom was given the name Josophat. 
After the prediction of an astrologer that 
the kingdom of the young prince would 
not be the paternal kingdom, but another 
infinitely more exalted, the king causes a 
palace to be built where his son should 
live, surrounded only by. tutors and 
servants in the flower of youth and health. 
Here the young prince was to be kept 
free from contact with poverty, disease, 
old age or death, so that no inducement 
would be found to tempt him into the 
outside world, and so that no word of 
Christ and His religion would ever pene- 
trate into his seclusion. 

Here the young Prince Josophat passes 
- his youth. But one day, through neglect 
of orders, he goes outside the palace gates, 
and encounters a leper and a blind man. 
in astonishment he asks his attendants 
what such things mean. They tell him 
with reluctance that these are ills-to 
which the flesh is heir. On another 
Occasion he meets old age, @nd contacts 
death. Again the questions—is this the 
-fate of man, is there no way of escape? 
He goes home with these questions in his 
heart, seekizg for an answer. 

At this time Barlaam, a hermit of great 
Sanctity and knowledge, gains access to 
the young prince, to whom he imparts 
the Christian doctrires and commends 
hacc monastic life, Suspicion arises and 
 Barlaam departs. But all attempts to 
shake the young prince's convictions fail. 


* At length Josophat renounces his king- * 


` dom and departs for the wilderness, and 


94 | 


after many years of wandering finds: his 
old friend Barlaam again. After the 
death of the latter, Josophat survives as 
a hermit for many years. 


After his 1 


deatl, the two bodies are transferred to t 


India, where they are the source of many 
miracles. l 

It will be seen by the most casual 
observer that this story agrees, not only 
in broad outline but in ésgential details 
as well, with' the well-known story of | 
Guatama the Buddha. 


Further than that, the word Josophat 
(which in Arabic is Yudasatf) is a corrup- 
tion of Bodisat, due to a confusion 
between the Arabic letters for Y and B, 
and it is well known that Bodisat is-a 
common title for the Buddha. s ond 

Tho identity of these two stories have 
embarrassed many of the Christian 
ecclesiastics, and we hear Dominie 


"Valentyn complaining: “There be some |, 


who hold this Budhum for a fugitive 


Syrian Jew, others for a disciple of the 
Apostle Thomas; but how in that case 
he could have been born 622 years before 
Christ I leave them to explain!” Later 
we find the historian of Portuguese India,  . 
Diogo do Couto, telling us of his travels 


in the Isle of Salsette, where he saw the  ' f 


pagoda called the Canara (Kanhari Caves) 
made ina mountain with many halls cut 
out of the solid rock. Here he inquired 
of an old man as to who had done this 
work, and was informed that without 
doubt the work was done by the order of 
the father of St. Josophat, so that the 
young prince could be brought up in 
seclusion. The historian continues: 
«Andas the story informs us that he | 
(Josophat) was the son of a great king in ° | 
India, it may be well. . that he 

was the Budao » 


Sinée the days of John of Damascus, 
the heroes of his story have attained 
saintly rank, as Petrus de Natalibus 
included them in his Catalogue of the 
Saints, and Cardinal Baronius inserted 
them in his Martyrologium, authorized 
by Sixtus the Fifth under the date of the 
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27th of November. In the Orthodox 
‘Eastern Church “the holy Joseph, son 
of Abener, king of India’ is allotted 
the 26th of August, and in Palermo a 
- church dedicated to this same saint 
exists. 


Here we can do no better than to quote 
‘the words of Prof. Max Mueller : 

“Whatever ewe may think of the 
sanctity of thd saints, let those who doubt 
the right of Buddha to a placo among 
them, read the story of his life as it is 
told in the Buddhistical canon. If he 
‘lived the life that is there described, few 
‘saints have a better claim to the title 
‘than Buddha; and no one in the Greek 
or the Roman Church need be ashamed of 
having paid to his memory the honour 
that was intended for St. Josophat, the 
prince, the hermit and the saint.” 


APOLOGIA FOR MOHAMMADAN 
POLYGAMY. 


It is a happy sign of the times that 
Mobaminadans, especially those that 
are enlightened among them and have 
a broader outlook on religion than 
that of the ecclesiastic zealot, are seeing 
the defects of the institution of 
polygamy in Islam, and instead of 
upholding the doctrine, are finding 
pretexts for the permission of more 
than one marriage ties at the time 
‘when the Prophet lived. Says H. A. 
Noureddin Addis in an article contri- 
buted to, the above journal :— 

In Arabia, during the early ,days of 
Islam, polygamy performed a rnission 
of inestimable worth to tho Muslim 
people. Previous to the time of the 
Prophet civil warfare among the Arab 
tribes had so greatly reduced the male 
population that among this © primitive 
and barbarous people it was considered 
the proper procedure to put 60: death 
“new-born gitl babies. This had grown 
to be a custom, dictated | doubtless by 

oavhat seomed to them good and ‘sufficient 
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reasons,—viz., the “vast oubnumbering of 
Arab men by Arab women. It was 
among the pre-Islamic Arabs that tho 
savage saying gained currency: “Tho 
grave is the best son in-law.” — ' 


Then again, at this time in Arabia the 
usual sexual relation was the freo-union. 
lb was a condition of free-love in its most 
repulsive aspect, wherein the position of 
the female was little, if any better, than 
that of a prostitute. hus it was that 
he first task confronting the new faith 
was to ameliorate ‘this condition and give 
the woman and her child both legal and 
social status. | 


Muslim polygamy, then, among 
these people meant that. as many 
as four. women could be rescued 


from this state of degradation and misery 
and elevated to tke rank of wife by one 
man; thus saving their children, if not 
from a violent death, at any rato from 
the evils and miseries resulting from the 
absence of all civil rights. Monogamy 
alone, in this society where the female 
outnumbered the male population $0 
vastly, would have been totally inade- 
quate to work the redemption of woman 
as did a teasoned polygamy during the 
early years of Islam. 


The early Imams (commentators on the 
Islamic doctrines) soon subordinated the 
practise of polygamy to such variely of 
onerous restrictions as in reality to inter- 
dict it. Aside from this. the Quran. and 
Hadis (T हि 005) are replete with 
texts extolling the pleasures and virtues 
of the monogamic state; thus indicating 


it as an ideal system, not then wholly 


practicable. In his History of T 
Saracons Seyyid Ameor Ali says: “Tho 
Arabian Prophet, by imposing a ]imit to 
the custom indirectly forbade polygamy, 
but made it conformable’ to a'l stages of 
society.” No less than six of the 
narrators of Traditions of the Pr ophet 
have related that ho. said: “He who 
possesses two wives, but inclines towards 
the one, he shall appear on tho day of 
resurrection with half of his hody mu om 


ye 


i 
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lated.” The followin. is from the 
Quran 1.6... take in marriage 


such other women as please you, two, or 
three, or four, but if ye fear that ye shall 
not be able to do justice to them, marry 
ouly one. Many Muslim jurists, 
basing their argument. upon the fact that 
it is next, to impossible. for aman to 
possess more than one wife without feel- 
ing à preference toward one above the 
other or others, have held that this verse 
alone is sufficient to abolish polygamy. 
However that may be, to the Quarnic 
student this fact stands out clear and 
distinct: In the mind of the Prophet. tho 
institution of polygamy, in opposition to 


* Monogamy, was not to be adopted except 


] 


| 


in view of certain exceptional social con- 
ditions such as those existing in Arabia 
during his time. 
. Beyond doubt polygamy is, in principle, 
a faulty institution. 
GANDHI AND EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


M. Romain Rolland is now a famous 
hame in the world literature. He is 
the author of ths novel ‘Jean 
Christophe’ which brought him the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. To the 
French review * Europe ”, he has con- 
tributed an essay on Gandhi. We 
make.the following excerpt from quota- 
tions from it made in the Handu :— 


Since the time of Rousseau, the arrai- 
gnment of modern civilisation has been 
ceaselessly made- by the most libearl 
minds of Europe, and awakened Asia 
had only to search in these records of 
arraignment for providing itself with a 
formidable weapon against its invaders. 
Gandhi himself has not failed ०.१० this, 
and his * Hindu " * Swaraj " enumerates 
a list of these books of denunciation, 
amongst which a good number is written 
by Englishmen themselves. But the 
irrefutable book is that which European 
civilisation has itself written in the blood 
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raged in tho name of the chief sinners : 
and this same thing has been the 


astounding revelation of the hypocrisy, 
the rapacity and the ferocity shamelessly 
displayed before the eyes of the world 


by the last war, called the war of 
civilisation ?, So great was Europe's 


shamelessness: that she invited the peo- 
ples of Africa and Asia tó seo her own, 
nudity. They have seen it and judged 
it too, eer 

“he last war has shown the Satanic, 
character of the civilisation that domi- | 
nates Europe to-day. Every canon of 
public morality has. been broken by the. 
victors in the name of virtue. No lie 
has been considered too foul to be utters 
ed. The motive behind old crimes is 
grossly immaterial......... Europe is not 
Christian. It adores Otamon. 


Both in India and Japan, such thoughts 
have been many times expressed by even 
amongst those who are too prudent to 
expound. this fact openly, this conviction 
is inscribed firmly intheir hearts. And 
this. is not the least ruinous consequence 
of the Pyrrhian Victory of 1918. Gandhi, 
however, had. seen the true character 
of Western. civilisation even before 1914; 
i& had exhibited itself to him without. 
any mask, during the 20 years of his South 
African life. In his “ Hindu ” “Swaraj? of 
1908, he denounced modern civilisation 
as “ the great evil.” . de hits 

Civilisation, says, Gandhi, is only that. 
in name. It is, according to a “Hindu 
expression, “the dark age." It. makes 
material greatness the sole aim of life. 


It makés the Europeans dote upon the - 


acquisition of wealth and enslaves them: 
to it, deprives them of all peace and 
interior life, it isa hell for the weak. 
and for the labouring classes and it 
undetermines the vitality of races. This 
satanic civilisation is bonnd to be consu. 
med by its own fire. It is this civilisation 


which is the true enemy ofdndia, more. 


so than Englishmen themselves who 
are not individually evil hearted but only 
frantic about their civilisation beinig 
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combats the view of those of his com- 
patriots who would like to draw away 
Englishmen from India, for making India 
“a civilized State’, civilized in the modern 
sense. “This would bo the nature of the 
tiger, without the tiger itself." Now the 
great and the ouly effort to be put forth 
should be direcjéd aga;nst the civilisation 
of theWest. 
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to be shattered. TO think so would only: 
be to misunderstand the oriental mind, 
Gobineau says that “ tho Asiatics are in 
all things; much more obstinate than our- 
selves : if necessary they wait for genera- 
tions for the fulfilment of their hopes, and 
their ideas, even after the lapse of a such’ 
a long time, never suffer from loss of 
vigour or enthusiasm." Centuries cannot: 
Hindu. Just as Gandhi i$ 


“Since thousands of years India frighten à j | 
remains unshaken " alone, in the midst reddy to welcome success for his efforts 
. of the changing currents of empires. Within one year, ho is equally ready 
Everything else has passed away, to wait for it for centuries together, if 


कक है 
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but India has learnt to make the con- 
quest of mastery over self and the know- 
ledge of happiness. It has not wished 
to possess machinery and great cities. 
The old chariot and ancient indigenous 
education have ensured its wisdom and 
its good. We have now ‘to get back to 
this ancient simplicity, 706 by one leap, 
but gradually and patiently, following 
the examples of individual leaders. 

‘This is the kernel of his thought and 
is. serious enough. It lays down 
the negation of Progress and also of Euro- 
pean science. This medieval faith runs 
the r'sk of coming into clash with 
the voleanic movement of the human 
spirit and of being ‘shattered to pieces. 
But it would perhaps be prudent to 
say not “of the human spirit " but ** of 
one human spirit " for if one can conceive 
(and I do) of the symphonic unity of the 
universal spirit, it is made up of many 
voices each of which follows its own path : 
and our youthful West, carried away by 
its rhythm, does not think enough that it 
has not always led this symphony, that its 
law of progress is subject to eclipses, to 
contrary movements and recommence- 
ments and that the history of human civi- 
lisation is, more exactly, the history of the 
civilisations and not merely of one civili. 
sation alone. paras 
“Without, however, discussing here the, 


necessary. He does not wish to hasten 
time, and if time itself slackens pace, 
he also does the same. If he finds India 
insufficiently prepared tounderstand and 
practise the radical reforms which he 
wishes. to be introduced in the land; 
then he knows how ‘to adopt his course 
of action to possibilities. We cannot 
at all be astonished to hear this irre- 
concilable enemy of machinery say, in 
1921.” 

* I would not deplore the disappearance 
of machinery but I have no hatred ac- 
tually against the. machines, or fur- 
ther “The jaw of complete love (without 
exception or restriction) * is the law 
of my existence. And, I do not want this 
law to be universally applied to all po- 
litical measures which I extol....... That 
would be. to condemn ourselves in ad- 
vance to rebuffs and defeats. It would 
not be reasonable to expect the rabble 
to conform @crupulously to this law. 


I am not a visionary, 1 claim 60 bea 
practically idealist " (11th August '20) 
Gandhi's description of himself is correct. 
He demands from men only what they can 
give, but he does demand from them all 
they can possibly give, and this 18 indeed 
a great thing in India whose people are 
large in numbers, in traditions and iam 
development of thə soul. Between 7118 
people and Gandhi, from the first ale 
ment of contact, there has existed pettec 


"Europe gina of Progress, and in only | Aoi f 
7060-02 BS ure fact that the actual harmony. and they have understoo त्मा 
conside! nt of the world is contrary tothe other vithout any outward oe 
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know what he will demanil of them. Be- 
tween the two, the bond of connection is 
first and foremost, * Swaraj;"or Home 
Rule for India. 

| "Iknow," “ writes Gandhi, that Swaraj 
is the aim of the nation and not non- 
violence.’ 

And he even adds the following words 
which really stupefy us with wonder, 

."I would rather see India freed by 
violence than see her chained to slavery 
by the violence of her Oppressors.”’ , 

But he soon corrects himself. “ This is 
60 suppose the impossible, for violence can, 
never free India, and Swaraj can never 
be attained without the forces of the soul 
Which form the proper weapon of India 
the weapon of love, the force of truth, 
Satyagraha. Gandhi’s stroke of genius 
consists in his having revealed to. the 
people of India the true nature and the 
concealed strength of this formidable 
Weapon. 

AGNI THE SOURCE OF 
MATTER. 

That light may be the prime cause 
of matter is a speculation of Sir Oliver 
Lodge stated at length by him in an 
address to a learned audience. The 
rshis of old held Agni to be a subtle 
form of mutter. They went a step or 
two further, resolving Agni into Vayu 
and Vayu into Akasha, The tendency, 
however, shown by modern scientists 
towards finding a finer rooteof matter 
than the gross elements indicates that 
they are proceeding in the same 
direction. We reprint the following 
gist of the address published in the 
Times, educational supplement :— 

What happens to the waste radiation in 
space ? "The earth catches less than a two 
thousand millionth part of the sofar radia- 

“tion, and this seems to have been going 
‘on for hundreds of miliions of years. The 
fraction we absorb is of vital importance 
‘to us ; it produces our weather, sustains 
the green vegetation. which ‘is the founda- 
tion of our food supply, and makes the 
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earth habitable. Is all the rest wasted ? ° 
The radiation from many of the stars 

is still greater. Space is so- enor- 

mous that it is no warmer, although 

thousands of millions of suns have been 

pouring out their energy for thousands of 

millions of years. What happens to the 

radiation. 

The:e questions were raised by Sir 
Oliver Lodge in an address to the staff of 
the National Physical Laboratory, recently 
printed in Nature. He insisted on our 
right to repel the idea that so much energy 
was wasted. He rejected a suggestion 
made by Sir W, Siemens as to the possi- 
ble concentration of all the radiation by. 
total reflection at an aether boundary, on 
the ground that he cannot imagine an 
aether boundary, a physical limit to space. 
He has offered the extraordinarily inter- 
esting speculation that light (using the 
word to cover not merely visible rays but 
all radiations, including X-rays and other 
forms of short-wave radiations) somehow 
generates matter, 

Light is known to exercise pressure, 
as was first shown by a little toy made 
by Crookes, which spun round when light 
fell on it. Its advancing wave-front 
possesses momentum, which it transmits 
to any obstacle that either reflects or 
absorbs it, And so when a wave front 
from any of the stars is advancing through 
“empty” space, may be for hundreds: 
of years, according to the third Law of 
Motion—the uuiversal truth of which must 
be assumed until it is negatived--there must 
be a longitudinal stress in the stream of 
light, with a re-action on the source at one 
end and on the ‘advancing wave-front at 
the other.. cad 

The source is always material, for light 
emanates only from a vibrating or rotat- 
ing electron. But what happens at the 
other end, to accord with the customary 
experience that a line of stress | 
stretches from one piece of matter to the 
other ? When the beam reaches the earth 
or the matter of a comet, or any other 


‘ form of matter thoro is difficulty for the 


reaction in normal fashion is exercised’ on 
the resisting body. But when the advan; 


SS 
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ing end is still in free «aether all that can 
sustain the reaction is the wave fornt itself 
travellig with the speed of light. Ac- 
cording to Sir Oliver Lodge, therefore, the 
wave front has one of the properties of 
matter; it has the power of sustaining 
stress. The beam consists of associated 
electric and magnetic “ vectors " (quantiti- 
es With direction, length and sense), the el- 
ectron consists of motions characterist:clly 
rotatory. These two kinds of motion may 
net be entirely distinct. The former 
must advance; the latter stays still 
inspace. But they may be usually con- 
nected. It is known that the electron 
generates light; Sir Oliver Lodge sug- 
gests that light may generate an electron. 


Radiation has certainly many effects 
on matter. It can produce the irregular 
movements known as heat. It can 
stimulate chemical change, as in photo- 
graphy. More recently it has been 
found to be capable of threwing out 
an electron from matter with an amount 


g 0! 


energy that seems to depend on the 
quality and not on the quantity—that 
is to say on the wave length of 


the radiation and not on its intensity. 
Sir William Bragg has called attention 
to an apparent interchange between 
radiation and matter which is suggestive. 
The impact of a beta-particle (a definite 
piece of matter) emits X-rays; but the 
impact of X-rays similarly emits a 
beta-particle. The energy of the beta- 
particle and that of the one liberated, 
or called into existence by the X-rays, 
are practically identical. It seems as 
if the same  beta-particle or electron 
had gone out of existence when it 
generated the . X-rays and had been 
re-created in another place, the link 
through space being E radiation of 
indefinite wave-length travelling® with 
the speed of light. is " 
 MOHAMMAD'S CONDITIO 
DURING REVELATION. 
c WHAT WAS GABRIEL ? 


M h = Gabriel spoken of by Mo- 1 i 
. Who. was ES on pledadicacher REE oy shhitathesafirst words revealed 


hammad as an angio kapà 
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his revelationg ? Many conjectures: 
have till now been hazarded. S. Khuda 
Bakhsh, writing to the Calcutta Re- 
view, 80 repudiates them :— Gu 

Certain it is that the attacks with which 
Mohamed suffered were not'of the nature 
of epilepsy (Cf. Muller, Der Islam, y. 
55, note 1). Itis also very much to be 
doubted whether he had these attacks 
before his prophetic’ mission. I cannot 
accept Sprenger’s assertion that Moha- 
med was hysterical.’ The picture of the 
Prophet, such as we know it, with his 
more than twenty years of unresting 
activity, is certainly not a picture which 
corresponds to that of one suffering from 
neurasthenia. 

We find in him that sober understan-. 
ding which distinguished his fellow-bribes- 
men: dignity, tach and equilibrium ; 
qualities which arr seldom found in people 
of morbid constitution : self-control in no 
small degree. Circumstances changed 
him from a Prophet to a Legislator and a 
Ruler ; but for himself he sought nothing 
beyond the acknowledgement that he was 
Allah’s Apostle, since this acknowledge- 
ment includes the whole of Islam. He was 
excitable, like every true Arab, and in. 
the spiritual struggle which preceded 
his call this quality was stimulated to an 
extent that alarmed even himself; but. 
that does not make him a visionary. He 
defends himself by the most solemn 
asseveration, against the charge that what’ 
he had seen was an illusion of the'senses. 
Why should ewe not believe him ? ' 

'The process by which Mohammad 
received his first. revelation is thus 
described: :— : 

How did this Call present itself ? Taba- 
ri, 1, 1153, has the following tradition. 
Abu Kuraib has related to us that Waki 
has said on the authority of Ali Ibn-ul- - 
Mubarik,-on the authority of Yahya Ibn 
Abi Kathir, who said: Iasked Abu 
Salama as to the first that was revealed | 
of the Qur'an. He said: the first that; 
was revealed was“ O, thou Enwrapped . 
One" (Sura 74). I. said: People 8901. 


} 
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Wore: Read in the name of thy Lord who 
has created thee (Sura 903. He replied: I 
asked Jabir Ibn Abdullah who'said : I 
shall only relate to theo what the mess- 
enger of God has related to us. I had 
retired, said the Prophet. for devotion, 
to Hira, and when I had finished, I came 
down, and lo! I heard a voice. J looked 
to the right and I saw nothing, I looked 
to the left and I saw nothing. I, looked 
ahead and Isaw nothing. 1 looxed back- 
ward and I saw nothing—then I lifted my 
Heit and I saw something. Then I came 
to Khadija and said: Wrap'me up and 
pour water upon ime. 
ae and poured cold water upon me. 
Then was revealel—O thou enwrapped 
in thy mantle. (See note 3 to p.8 of 
Rodwoll's branslation of the Qur'an.) 
. The something ' which Mohamed saw, 
18 described in another tradition, which 
is. also to be found in Ibn Ishaq, and 
Which, adorned and embelished as it is 
with other legends, yet retains the main 
outline of original tradition. .I, borrow 
from it the following words put into 
the mouth of the Prophet: I came. rush- 
ing down, out of a rock, with the deter- 
mination of putting an end to my life and 
thereby securing peace at last. But when 
I was about midway I heard a voice 
from heaven saying, O Mohamed ! thou 
arb the messenger of God, and I am 
Gabriel. I raised my head towards 
heaven, and I saw Gabriel in the 
form of aman (at prayer) He said; 0 
Mohamed! thou art the Prophet of Ged, 
and I am Gabriel. I remained standing 
looking at him altogether ` 
what I had resolved upon. 
neither backward nor forward. 
I began to turn my face, in’ various 
directions, and indeed to whichever side I 
. turned 1 saw him.’ Neither advancing 
Nor retreating, I, stood fixed to the gro- 
rund until Khadija sent out her messenger 
to look for me, and the messenger camo 
to Mokka and returned home, while I 
Stood rooted to the spot. Then he 
(Gabriel) disappeared, and I roturned 
“home to my family (at the foot of 


fi Hira), ५ 


and moved 


She covered me 


forgetting : 
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The doubt that the mental state of 
the prophet, as described above, was not 
a sound one was, entertained and ex- 
pressed when an announcement of his 
apostleship was first made by himself. 
The prophet had to produce incontro- 
vertible evidence to prove that his 
senses were sound during revelation, 
that evidence being no eather than a 
statement on oath by God the pseudo- 
author of the Quran. Says 8. Khudha 
Bakhsh: — 

Two passages 17 the Qur'an prove 
that this account restsin the main on 
truth. Sura हा, Verses 15 et sqq. : “And 
I swear by the stars of ‘retrograde 
motion, which moye swiftly and hide 
themselves away, and by the night when 
it cometh darkening on, and by the 
dawn when it clears away tho darkness 
by its breath, that verily this. is the 
word of an illustrious Messenger, Pow- 
erful with the Lord of the throne, of 
established rank, obeyed by angels, 
faithful also to his trust, your compatr- 
jot is not one possessed by Jinn y for 
he saw him in the clear horizon: nor 
doth he keep back heaven's secrets, nor 
doth he teach the doctrine of a cursed 
Satan. ° B 

And Sura 58, Versos 1 et sqq: “ Dy 
the stars when they set, your compatriot 
erreth not, nor doth he go astray, neither 
speaketh he from mere impulse. Verily 
the Qur’an is no other than a rovela- 
tion revealed to him: One terrible in 
power taught it him, ondued with under- 
standing. With eyen balance stood ie 
and he was in the highest point of the 
horizon’: then came he nearer and appro- 
ached closely, and was at the distance 
of two bows, or even closer,—anud he 
revealed to hisservant what he revealed 
_ His. heart falsified not what he saw: 


will ye then dispute with him as to what 


he SAW: ७. Tone. ole वा 
Is there still any room for doubt 
that the Quran is a revelation from 


God and not: the ravings of a mad 
f ,Mohanimadi?- Bd ७७४७ शक: 
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What, after all, was this Gabriel ? 
Says S. Khuda Bakhsh :— 

lu reviewing Dr. V. Hautz’s. “ Muh- 
ammeds Lehre conder offenbaruny quelle- 
nmaszig untersucht " in theologisch 
tijdschrift 1899, I wrote: * Dr. Pautz 
and many with him have looked upon 
this phenomenon as an hallucination. 
But the simple, straightforward manner 
in which .his event is related in the 
-Quran and in the tradition alike throw 
a great deal of doubt apon the correct- 
ness of the view set forth by Dr. Pautz. 
I hazarded an opinion long ago that 
Mohamed saw a hazy shadow of his own 
self, similar to the phantom seen on the 
* Brocken.' If the observer finds himself 
between the low-standing sun and a bank 
of clouds he sometimes finds his own 
shadow projected upon the latter enor- 
mously enlarged and generally surrounded 
by a coloured circle which we call an 
aureole or a halo of glory.’ It appears 
that Mohamed noticed this apparition 
early in the evening —a fact which 
_ would explain the anxiety of Khadija. It 
. would also. explain how the man who 
was timid by nature. and who only 
slowly and gradually became conscious 
of his mission, and who was wellnigh on 
the point of despair as to how he was to 
fulfil his destiny—how, Such a man, sudd- 
enly stepped courageously forward, stre- 


_ngthened and fixed in his innermost 


conviction that the voice which urged 
him onward to announce, with becoming 


dignity, the revelation of God, was tho . 
voice which came from above.” 


A colleague of mine to whom I had 


gent a copy of this article wrote to me; 


« There is much to say in favour of yonr 
explanation of Mohamed’s hallucination 
and it appears to me to be a very good 
account of the various versions of the 
story. Jf I still entertain any- doubt it 
is to be ascribed to the fact. that your 


“ argument fails in one important element; 


namely, in the proof that such pheno- 
mena, as are observed in the misty 


“Brocken have been observed in the sunny 
neigh 


bourhcod of Mekka. Perhaps such 
is the case in the anda UAE Rava do 
doubt is due, to 8 certain extent, to 

| £ Imowledge: he सत 
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geen on the 1316061) " (Brokengespenst) 
I find the following in Badeker:— 

When the rising or setting sun stands. 
ab the same altitude as. the Brocken, 
and on the opposite side down in the 
valleys 1inisís gather which rise along the 
Brocken, whilst the Brocken itself, free 
from the mists, stands beetween the. 
mists and the sun, the sun will throw 
the shadow of the Brocken, with all 
that may happen to be on it, on this 
bank of mist, on which gigantic figures 
‘aye formed which soon grow smaller 
and smaller as” the mist comes nearer 
oOr recedes further and further. The 
phantom ‘is rare, and it occurs about once 
every month. 


In the description of the hazy figure in 
the qur’an we find the nearest approach 
to the phenomenon just described. Pro- 
bably this phenomenon is of extremely 
rare occurrence at Hira. It may also 
have taken place in the morning, which 
would better fit in with the story, accord- 
ing to which Mohaminad saw it while 
wandering about in the hills after a dream | 
that had frightened him overnight, | 


Mohamed could have had no idea of suc 
optical illusion. Fox him what he saw 

was ७ divine phenomenon which announced 
to him what he had already in his heart: 
he was the messenge of God to his. people. | 
In great excitement he returned home. 

Wrap me up! wrap me up! he called out 
to Khadijg and then he had one of those | 
overpowering nervous fits with which he 
was henceforward attacked each time that 
he was supposed to have heard tho voice 
of God .in the heart. Unconscious, Im 
this condition, he never was. The fits 
were the outward manifestations of inwardil 
mental struggle antecedent to spiritual re— 
velation. No sooner was the struggle over 
than he recovered himself and uttered the 
revelation, The first rovelation 1n m 


ed in thy mantle! Arise and Warn | 
And thy  Lord—magnuify him! An 
thy raiment— purify it! ‘And É 


not favours that thou mayest ee 
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Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and noblest. 
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— वायुरुतुदेवतातायोरग स्त्यश्चञ् षिः SAT: | 
प्रभावात्तपसः सोऽपिमैत्रावरुणिरुच्यते ॥ 
यंत्राणत्र 


The Deity of वाथुतत्व is वायु and अगस्त्य 
is its’ propounder. 
excelled or defeated आतापि sails and 
aaf kites by his balcons.: When 
ATES lived, there was a sweet water 

| Fe between the f&mizu and faxa, and 
५ शि this all the. Himalayan. rivers 
flowed. Sage amem invented the 


electric battery कुंभ and used it for 


The save अगस्त्य . 
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STUDY OF MECHANICS FROM INDIAN 
ENGINEERING BOOKS 


( BY Rao SAHIB K. V. Vazz I. C. E. ) 
SECTION III. 


वायुयंत्र MECHANICS OF THE WIND. 


many purposes. _ Positive elec: 


tricity he called मित्र and negative 


electricity वरुण. Owing to the extensive 
use of कंभ and मित्रावरुणौ, the sage अगस्त्य 
used to be called MATRA or मेत्रावरुणि 
By his Baloon he flew over the fresh 


water sea to faa. In Indian Engineer- 
ing dT&fW means a Hydraulic Engineer . 


and मैत्रावरुणि means Electric 
ineering. On coming to faa the sage 
अगस्त्य found that the विध्य was not 80 


En- 


high as to obstruct the path of the sun, — 
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that there lived another Civilized race 
of men there, and that he lived on the 
Deccan plateau and helped राम in con- 
quering रावण. 

agata or the element of Wind is more 
uncontrollable si than water 
hence 


and 
in using, ft one has to take some 
special precautions such as are noted 
below :— 


(1) Water flows along thé surface 
of the earth and hence it can be stop- 
ped or controlled by stone walls and can 
be made to flow into particular sorts of 


channels with particular velocity ; but 
and in order 
to use it one has to erect high towers. 
(2) The 
not steady; it may change at any time 


wind sours very high 


direction of wind is 


m hence the contrivance for using 
wind-power must be able to revolve or 


। है 
rotate in any direction to meet the 
wind 
(3) The velocity of wind is also 


very variable and sometimes it may 
be so low that it would not work even 
the lightest machine or contrivance. 
The work to be obtained from wind 
has therefore to be reserved, to be got 
done ab the time, when it is blowing. 
Consequently before wind-power can be 
used, the velocity, direction, tinre etc. 
of the. wind has to, be observed all the 
year round and the mean of these 
observations kas to be used in dealing 


E aT dou 
A 


Dé 


In modern Engineering air is com- 
pressed by means ,of steam or electric 
machines and is conveyed through 
pipes to work drills &c.; but in-Ancient: 
India this was not done and hence 
wind was considered to be a very 
intractable element With all its 
defects there is. one advantage with 
the wind, and this consideration en- 
courages men to use it. This advant- 
age is that wind is spread over an 
enormously extensive “area and it is 
never exhausted. Water gets exhaus- 
ted after it has done its. work. Once 
quantity of water falls down,. it. can 
work no further, once steam gets off 
it is lost but wind can work a series of 
wind inills one behind the other; the 
series of wind mills may be extensive 
and. continuous and yet it will work 
them all simultaneously. Thus wind 
power is very cheap and very 3 
ent, where ils direction and velocity 
is fairly steady all the year round, for 
example on the top of Western India 
or Konkan or on. the sea-coast 


For being able to make use of wind- 
power on an extensive scale, we ought 
to know the-following details :— 


(1) Lhe weight of the atmosphere. 
For ascertaining this we have Barome- 
ter and the idea of this contrivance 


begins fromthe use of the seras; The- 
conditions of the atmosphere at various — 
heights and in’various localities ought ~ 
to be ascertained and noted. Our तीर्थ, 5 
Bist areas are areas of particular kinds of ' 
water or dir, and ancient Indians went ^ 
to BIN, प्रयाग, बद्री 07 महेन्द्र; as Eng- — 
lishmen go to Simla, or Darjeeling for - 
getting British climate, 
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EET oti "-— 
(2): The direction of wind in any 


place and at any season ought to be 
ascertained and noted in Geographical 
statements. There should be ध्वज 
indicators showing the direction of 
Wind on all high towers ete. 

(3) The foree or velocity of wind 
should be observed all the year round 
In District towns and this information 
should. be available to. the public at a 
nominal charge. 

(4) The resistance of wind ८.८.) the 
resistence wind offers to things passing 
across it is worth observing. This 
will be useful not only for wind mills 
but also for baloons and sails. In Indian 
Engineering there°isa chapter on 

^ - : 

घूलिनिरोध or the obstruction of dust. 
qu D q . 
E chapter deals with the preven- 
tion of the flow of dust into houses 
and may be useful for the prevention 
of the entrance of smoke in ‘industrial 
or mill-towns like Bombay. 

(5)..Simultaneous observations of 
the state of wind at different heights 
in the same locality. 

These observations, when taken 
and tabulated, will form वायुशाल् 
and will be useful in wind instal- 
lations. India is not suited for steam 
machinery but it has a very large 
8cope for water or wind maohinery, 
and' these must be systematically 
जा | if India "wants to be re- 
cognised as a self-supporting, nation. 


Would work marvels and can easily 
. Compete with the contrivances the 
est, | 


ndia/s animal and vegetable resources ,. 
developed, with water and wind power 


-981 
तंत्र, 
Just as the तन्त्र of प्रृथ्त्री is its weight 
and animals, just as the तन्त्र of जल is 


‘its flow and fish, so the तन्त्र of वायु is 


its velocity बैग andbirds. The velocity 


‘of wind is used in propelling boats by . 


means of sails. As water-flow carries 
things floating on it, so wind-flow 

carries 83118 etc. with it. br] 
पवमानसोमाभ्यां नीता नौ: | नोका शाह 

नो is defined to be a boat that is 
propelled by the flow of water and 
wind, and a boat that is propelled by 
oars worked by hands or power is 
called नौका, 

'द्वेवदानव संग्रामे शत्रुभिः परिपीडितान्‌ | 
agyar गृहं भूता(सानोका)दानवानां खुखप्रदा ॥ 
अरेस्तराय तिय टिक्षत्पं अरित्रं तत्ततः स्म्ट॒तम्‌ ॥ 

नौका शास्त 


न 


* 
नौका Boat was the refuge of the 


defeated दानव when they fled into the 
gea, and the oars were the things that 
saved them and are thus called भरित्र, 
the saviors from the enemies. 


As water is used for sifting .corns 


otc, so is the wind. Water is the 
enemy of fire but wind is its 
friend; the one extinguishes it while 


- £he other increases its blaze. As water 


is useful in mining operations, in remov- 
ing and separating earthy particles from 
the metallic particles, 80 18 wind useful 
in burning them off and freeing metals 


‘irom their impurities. As by means of 


weight (specific gravity) water discloses 
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the adulteration i jals, 8 b N t TP - 
o PE e in metals, 30 fire by the . When the air in any place is heated, 
melting point and colour of the heated it becomes lichter and rises up, the 
i द g 1 i . ti a < D < 
pieces discloses adulterations. surrounding air rushes to fill the vacant 


place produced by this action ‘and 
| . Hives rise to wiud. The fireplaces 
and ploughs etc., so birds are used in that are built at a higher level get 
conveying pést or dragging baloons. advan tage of the winds for blast. This 
The baloons of अरस्त्य were floated in AR rie IB Meio ud ft E 
à E. i^y toa height at which it wou 
he sky by bags filled with light gases be ७ little hotter thay the surrounding 
( Hydrogen) and then these were air,and where? there would be wind 
blowing all the year round. A fire- 
place with the chimney &c. has already 


As beasts are useful for drawing carts; 


dragged in the required direction by 


birds yoked to them. ibed i 
à ह 2. F been described in the वास्तु शास्त्र under 
गरुत्मद्हसैः कंकालेरन्यः पश्षिगणैरपि। IN e गले ca के 
आकारोत्राहयेद्यानं विमानमिति संज्ञितं ॥ As water lifts up things thrown 


विमान et iato it, so does wind, but the weight : 
There is a separate treatise on train- that mass of air is so little tha 
ing of birds शकूंतविद्या and a great bagful the upward lift is generally negligi: 
p of hydrogen is called gat अप्सरस ble. If a lamp is lighted under 
(S41, very extensive अप्सरस waterproof spread or extended umberella, the a 
through which water or gases would under it, gets heated and lifts up th 
not escape). umbrella ; lanterns &c. are thus 
floated in the sky but is contrivance is 
not useful for floating any heavy arti- 
cles. It was expected that baloons 
would be constructed in this way, and 
when afteza was able to analyse 


In रामायण we find that राम con- 
quered रावण because he obtained the 
training under three great sages Viz. 
afs the great Hydraulic Engineer, 
विश्वामित्र the great Engineer in can- ee gj Pars: 

: 007 घचुर्विद्या and अगस्त्य the great Water into Hydrogen उदान an / PEE 
Electrician and  baloonist. At last "^ 109:20887-8018500860% ini Ion 
. राम threw away the baloon as: it was En Oot conld Honc on d ic = 
found to -be more a madine “of des- of time: at a moderate height e 
truction than anything else. There details: of the. construction of theses 
are signs in Western civilization also baloons - will. be described under 
‘showing that the Baloons and other yaramga, and for describing the= 
. Suoh adem “inventions are BOFO. aa power ot me the above delale prem 
- anything elge. . CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collect Bg Gi By 53 Foundation USA e ia 
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In the Atmosphere there are seven 
chief gases and there are seven com- 
binations of each, thus there are forty- 
nine मरूतः kids 


of gases known to 


Indian Engineers. . These gases first 
emanated from the earth A, but 
being transparent and invisible"have 
been classed, as fid" celestial 
beings under the generic: name of 
मरुतः. fafa means earth and अदिति 


means the world beyond it. Thus in 

g, terrestrial rocks, metals 
&c. are called दितिज. ०९ im. And 
nebular or meteoric stones or metals 
are called अदितिज्ञ or दिव्यः The gases 
first emanated from the earth and 
then were classed as nebular. When 
analysed by the electric 
current of a battery of hundred 
cells शतकु भ, the lightest ( hydrogen ) 


Engineering 


water is 


उदान वायु is evolved and this is filled . 


to which a box or boat is 
attached by means of ropes. This is 
the baloon of अगस्त्य. And in this he 
travelled from the Himalayas to 
. Lanka the land of रावण, While thus 
travelling, अगस्त्य saw a volcano in 
Malva then under the sea and called 
this fire mataas tlie terrestrial fire and 
eee | also noticed that gems were formed 
by the sudden cooling of the lava 
when it flowed into the cool water of 


ina bae 


~ ‘the'sea which is therefore called रज्ञाकर 
baloon «of. 


or mine of gems. The 


०७ 


अगस्त्य. was dragged through the air by TY 
birds specially trained for the purpose. . 4 
यंत्र, 3 m 
It was noticed under the machines hd 
of water that the wheel or pulley i 
was formed by the revolution of an 
elbow-shaped lever  अध्रैदंड round its. 
pivot. In order to move such wheels, 
19108 07 feet are used, but if the peri 
phery of these wheels be composed of 
projections which are technically called 
दंत teeth, a set of those may be moved 
simultaneously by moving one of them 
There are two sorts of.these toothed 
wheel combinations, viz. समदत and : 
gzazz7, समदंत wheels are wheels mov- ' 
Ing in one plane or in parallel planes 
पुटभेद्दंंत are wheels moving in planes at | 
an angle, generally. a right angle 
Toothed wheels may be combined or. 
joined by means of chains as ordinary 
wheels or pulleys are joined by ropes 
or straps. These chains are better than 
straps,as they do not slip or slide ; if 
the strain be too great, a tooth may 
give way or break k 


When wheels joined by straps are f 
intended to mové at one time and 
stop at another, while one is always i 1 

oving, it is usual to seb 2 movable as : 


well as a fixed wheel on one axle, . 
and the strap is moved 'either on 
the fixed or on the: movable wheel, | 
according as it is intended that 
the axle should move or stop. A 


t 


i& 


"दक्षा 
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~chain, working on a» toothed wheel 
cannot be slipped in this way, and for 
this purpose the toothed wheel itself 
is slid on the axle. The axle has a 
projection fitting into a cut on the 
„inside of the wheel; when the projec- 
tion is set into the slit, the wheel and 
axle move together and when the 
‘projection is out of the slit, the wheel 
turns round on the axle which does 
. not move. 
The wheels of a clock are generally 
anga but those of mortar mill, 
- are water wheels worked by a bullock 
|. &e. Toothed wheels of various sizes 
may be fixed on one axle to give more 
_ or less velocity and outturn, and thus 
there may be दंत संघात as there is 
'चक्रखंघात. Such चक्रसंध(त is seen in the 
| machinery of a clock. 
" — À saw is a toothed wheel used with 
| पृथ्वी. It is called HRAJI and may 
| be straight, bent or circular to suit 
| the mode of application and the work 
. to be done. 
The construction of a wind mill is 
similar to that of a मंथनयंत्र, where the 
water flowing out of orifices or pipes 
on a wheel sets the wheel in motion. 
Compressed air may be similarly let 
out and made to move the head which 
may work a drill for making holes in 
"wood, stone or metal. The rotating 
- whéel is made to go up and drop down 
a screw, and thus holes for blasting 
J are drilled in rock by this contrivance. 
eps ४ chag- 9 lving 
— very one” has seen the revolvin 
wheels of paper set on a stick sold in 


A th e. “toy "j shops. i Acopieoeanatnpaperond tick Na B,REXE. 33 made dB Ancient India. E 


INDIAN ENGINEERING 80078, 


folded to form leaves of a flower, and as 
wind strikes these leaves, they rotate 
on the pivot in tlie center. This is the 
construction of a wind mill seen in 
Thana District and other. places for 
working water pumps. In order. that 
the wheel should always face the 
blowing wind, it has a tail fixed at right 
angles to the wheel. As soon as the | 
wind changes direction, it strikes on 
the tail which moves, $o that its plaine 
may be in the plaine of the wind, and 
fhe wheel thus always faces the wind 
and rotates. - The axle of the wheel is 
bent into the shape V and as the wheel 
rotates the V goes up and down and 
works the pump or any other machinery 
set on it. These wind mills are 


called HAFT in old literature and were 
much used for cutting wood or. grind- 
ing corn in the Himalayas. 


मंत्र 


The principal feature of वायुमंत्र is 
स्तंभन or stoppage or obstruction. The 
modern steam or oil engines may be 
classed.as चायुमंत्र as there is confine- 
ment of the gases. Some oil engines 
may be classed as तेजोमंत्र 88 the heat of 


the combustion of the oil produces the 
force that sets the machine at work. 
These engines, or something similar 
to them, were unknown in Ancient 
India. In Ancient India Hotblast 


अग्रामरुतः was used‘only as a reducing | 
agent in.metallergical operations, Aa- ड 
vidl. Hot liquid was used only in sugar 
refineries ; but the use of hot steam — 
or superheated gases as motion pos fies 
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SECTION 1% तेजोयंत्र. 
MECHANICS or Hrs AND LIGHT. 


तेजपतोरेवतासूर्यों विश्वामित्रश्चतद्वषिः 1 
स्कोयतयसाक्षेचोत्रह्मषित्वंतञआप्तवान्‌ i 
ES CIE! 


The Deity of heat and light is सूय 
tthe sun and विश्वामित्र is its sage By 
lhis experiments on this.element thoug! 
१७ क्षत्रिय he obtained the title of asata, 
१७ sage versed in experiments. Sage 
ffasarfastused the results of his experi- 
ments in Heat and light in his agfaar 
(Canonry, and the results he arrived at 
tare as noted 
(L) The rays of heat or light go in 
E: lines, but they bend slightly 
n passing from thick to thin substances 
nd vice versa. This is due to the 


1ange in the resistance which the rays 
eet with in the changed substances. 


below : 


(2 Rays on striking an impervious 
substance rebound like a ball'and this 
incessant striking of rays causes 
lheatin the substance. on. which they 
istrike 


(3.) Though the rays are extremely 
uncontrollable, they can be controlled 
‘and concentrated by means of inclined 
Jplanes | 


(4). When. the -rays of the sun are 
‘analysed by the inclined plane, they 
iare divided into. seven colors. The 
Ihottest of these are red’ and. the“ 

eat) decreases as we go towards the: 
lue. "This means that the red -rays 
trike with greater force than the 
lblue' ones eidi 


1 EE 


‘and the less the light the ‘better they 
= can Bee, | à 
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(5.) The power of the eye is limited 
and there are rays both beyond. the 
red and blue. When God created: 
the world there was darkness, that 
means that the raysat the time were. 
of a very low intensity and therefore 
had no light or colour but’ as con- 
centration went on, the light became - 
apparent. ^ 

(6.). Some: authors say that the 
creation was from ब्रह्म to आकाश, वायु, 
तेज, जल and पृथ्वी as they misunder- 
stand the non-visible तज to be वायु. 
Really it is not so. The, creation 
is in the order ब्रह्म, आकाश, तेज, वायु, . 
जल and पृथ्वी. The creation began 
with the advent of Gravitation and 
things were created by concentration 

(7.) The birth of Wd: is the real 
वायुतत्ब and three व्याहत viz भू: 
ya: and स्वः denote the three spheres 


' constituting the world. भ: is composed 


of afa hot mass with the envelop 


of solid crust पृथ्वो, भुवः is composed 
of gases amIwith the envelop ef : 
अंतरीक्ष astral transparency, स्वः 18 com- 


posed of the solar systems enveloped 


in Space. l 
तत्र BR +? 

The तंत्र ofüs is the eye. There, 
are three sorts of eyes as under. | 

(L) ‘Eyes that'seg only the lower” 


‘rays, such as eyes of the owl; bat etc. , 


These are able to see only in dim lights , 


[143 


STF 
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(2.) Eyes that see only the bright 

or strong light. The eyes of man and 

—ordinary beasts are of this sort. 

These can see only ina certain strength 
of light. 


mike: Eyes that can see in both. 
he eyes of cats, lions and, tigers can 
see both in the higher and lower 
shades. 

Light can be used as an agent for 
Speech or- signalling by means of 
flashes of reflected light. 


यंत्र 

The यंत्र of तेज 18 सरणि an inclined 
plane aud the idea of the inclined plane 
starts with the art of climbing straight 
trees like the palm. When a man 
wants to climb a palm, he holds it firm- 
ly in his embrace. and lifts up his feet. 
He then embraces it in his feet and lifts 
up the hands. Thus by leaps he rises. 
B Then instead of leaps he uses rope 
ladders called नि.सरणि and then an 
inclined plane is used for raising up and 

this is the सरणि, | 
The सरणि is used for lifting big 
Stones to high places in building cons- 


truction. Our carts owned - by: 
Vadars are examples of the oldest 


afo. The stones of large temlpes 
are raised to the top in this way by 
the inclined plane and rope. | 

The moat or the leather bag is used 
for drawing water from. a well on this 
principle only. A pair of bullocks 


walks along the inclined plane and 


drags up the bag full of water. 

“Inclined -pianes are used 
earth in wedges, axes, and oth 
"कु - ":: 


with the 


er tools. — 
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Lenses are thea of तेज and their’ 
principle is जारण or एकीकरण concen- 
tration. ‘Two sorts of lenses are used: 
in practice, viz., सोमकांत concave lenses 
and सूर्य कांन the convex lenses. These 
are used for concentrating rays and pro: 
ducing fire and for optical instruments, 


The सरणि was used for seeing the 
objects on the earth from the baloon, 


Go à j 
and this contrivance was used as 


shown in the sketch. 

A triangular piece of स्फटिक or: 
PEE of glass had its inclined side" 
coated or covered with silver and if, 
had two tubes नलिका on the two sides. 
The man sitting in the baloon peeped 
into one tube. and saw the things. on 
the earth through the other. . These 
instruments. were. used for seeing 
things, at the back. The modern 
Camera Lucida.is an instance of the 
same. 

The सूर्यकांत lenses and सोमकांत re- 
fleebors were. used in . concentrating . 
rays and producing fire at a desired 
point and thus used in destoying the 
enemies alfa distance. 


Deceiving one by false appearance. 
is called माया: This माया is of: two 
sorts viz. steady स्थिर and -movable 
aag., By the inagic lantern one 


.produces स्थिर माया and what is called — | 
. cinema is चंचल माया. The arat produced. — 
„by राबण शंबर and others may be similar — 


to this but the details of the ०००४७१५९; 


e f 
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tion are: not available. By means 
of statues and images also one produces 
माया, but that art is not called ATAT as it 
does not completely deceive any body. 
Au image is seen to be false when the 
appearance is tested by the use of some 
other organ but the real माया is such 
that-as you try, to touca, it ib flies 
further like मुगज7. False 
appearances are thus to be classed into 
चित्र statue, आभास picture, and माया 
The existing world is 
~ also a deception but it is दैवी माया 
eternal deception and we can never 


get beyond it. 
SECTION V. 
आकाश WT MECHANICS OF THE ETHER 
आकाशारेवता मित्रो भरद्वाजस्तुतद्व षिः i 


mirage 


deception. 


दुष्करेण!स्य तपक्षासोंऽतश्ञानमाप्तवान्‌ ॥ 
गुणातोतंचयत्सवे महदाकाशाउच्यते । ` 
पतंजलियोगयुक्तर्त्रिकालज्ञानमाप्तवान्‌ ॥ = 
यंत्राणव० 
The element आकाश is divisible into 
two parts viz. स्थलाकाश ? ether or 
Space and मह्दाकाश time. When one 
gets =e 0४९7 NIAN one annihi- 
lates both time and space. Spread 
of the knowledge of the wireless: is 
annihilating space. Sage ATIA had 
made research in this branch of 
electrical manifestation but I have not 
been able to get a text of the same. 
The text is called यंत्रसवस्व, The sage 


. element 


987 
पतंजलि by his योग - had control over: | 
time and was called त्रिकालक्ञ, योगसूत्र 
of पतंजलि is available and requires to` 
be carefully acted upon. 

The . spiritualistic societies of 
Europe and America are after this 


study and one day we may hear more 
about the truth of the writings and 


results of पतंजलि. Annihilation of space 
and time is the fruit of every ċivili- E 
zation, and as soon as this is obtained, 
the civilization comes to an end. ‘The 


पुराणग्र थ of India tell this and the truth . 


is attesed to by reason. "The world is 
composed of egoistic beings and any 
iuvention is always used for the 
destruction of others. As soon as! , 
two such conflicting parties meet’ they ` 
naturally kill each other and leave the 
world a blank. The more subtle the | 
methods of destruction are, the more 
quick and effective they become. ‘The. 
two contending parties may send < 
missiles—destructive missiles from 
opposite ends and may kill each other | 
unawares OE 
da | T. मै 
Thought and the realistion of the — ' — . 
object thought of is the तंत्र of आकाशं t 
You think and concentrates ^ —— 
on Time or Space and you realise them. | 


qa WE i 
श्रम or screw is the यंत्र of आकाश as d 
element. When an inclined plane is 1 
rolled round one of its sides, it forms a. 
screw. The action of the screw 18  — 
similar to that of an inclined plane 
but it occupies less space'and is more $ 


handy. Screws 07 भ्रम are of two sorta 
vir, the संहार or दक्षिण right-handed 
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Screw and दिस्सारor “STA left-handed 
serew. The strength of the screw 


depends upon (1) the thickness of the 


thread and (2) the pitch or the 
verticle distance between the two 
threads. In the bazar screws are 
sold by numbers which denote the 
number of threads in its length. 


=| F awe 

| Screw is used for joining together two 
; things. | Every screw. requires two 
parts which are called पुरुष or bolt and 
| स्त्रो or nut and the piece of metal ete. 


| that is put between the two is आच्छादन 
| or washer. 

| मंत्र. 

| The present, day electrical 
pee pe are all — आकःशामंत्र, Save 
| 


AIN has divided electricity into the 
following classes :— 


(1.). The electricity that is produ- 
ced by lashing silk cloth, or the skin of 
a cat or fox is called तडित 7.८.. electricity 
produced by lashing. This electricity 
is used in the brushes made of the 
feathers of a peacock etc. and is used in 
mesmerising and healing skin diseases. 

(2) The electricity that is produced 
by rubbing gems, glass, etc. is called 
सोदामिनी or the electricity of necklaces 
Different gems produce different variety 
of this and each variety has its pecu- 
liar effects. ~ 

(3) The electricity produced by the 
particles of water while coagulating 
the air. is called विद्यूत. The 


| 


| 
| 


in. 


sprinkling of water on the body or face; , 


abs. 


‘Baba -iris 


— 
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shower-bath or  ,rain-baths 


this electricity and is very useful in 


produces 


curing nervous diseases. 

(4.) 
a battery by chemical action of different 
called कुंभोद्भवा. The 
or that in which 


Electricity that is produced in 
substances is 
positive electricity 
metals are depogited «is 
and the negative electricity or that 
acids al deposited is 
cálled बरूण and the whole current is 
called मित्रदरूणौ. The pot used’ for 
this battery is Jarsat, a pot used for 
storing Ghee and it must be अप्सरस्‌ 
or water-proof. As hundreds. of ‘cells 
are required to be used in this battery ; 


in which are 


this electricity is called शतकोटी or 
शतकुंभी . 
(5. When a magneto revolves 


round its axis, it produces a current 
in the copper wire wound round i 
and the electricity thus produced 18 


called अशनि. his electricity is used 


im all mechanical and commercial 
operations. 
(6.) The electricity stored in a 


storage battery is called हादिनी and the 


pot in which it is stored is called 
T ea. | m 

(7.) _ Mlectric spark is called FRAY! 
and the lightning flash is called 
मेघ्रज्योति. f noi HH 
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called मित्र | 
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THE. SEARCH 


(By Pror. RALLIA RAM KASHYAP.) 


ओश्मू य आत्मा अपहतपाप्पा विज्ञरो 
विमृत्यु विशो को ऽविजिधित्क्लो ऽयिवासः सत्यः 
कामः सत्य सङ्कट 7ः सोऽन्वे्टत्यः स विजिज्ञासि- 
त्यः स आप्नोति हवे सर्व्वान्कामान्‌ UAA 
लोकान्‌ यध्तमा55व्मानमलुविद्य विज्ञानाति। ` 


1. Om is ther Indestructible Sup- 
porter (Prajapati) of all. : He is the 
Greatest amongst the great. Pervading 
every animate and inanimate object He 
Succeeds in protecting them all. Ever 
the same, He is an embodiment of 
existence, consciousness and bliss. 
Souls. forgetting themselves in Him 
commence to act as He and succeed 
in t'at act even. But unfortunate 
fools neglecting Him who isin them, 
heeding not the note He sounds in 
their hearts, keep ever in misery, 
barred from the pleasure: He alone 
could give them. 


2. He is the Subtlest amongst the 
subtle. Even a soul, which can reside 
within an ant, is permeated with Him. 
Thus it is that He rules all from 
within and without, a 


3. Who indulges in sins? Anyone 
who requires something which ‘he has 
not got; to secure that he sins, if he 
can not secure it without committing 
Sins. God is present in everything. 
Lat everything is already 
in His reach. That is why :Henever 
Bins ; that is why He is called “ Apahat- 
papma" by the great Prajapati in his 


declaration made in the Brihdaranyak, 


Upnishad. 
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AFTER ATMA. — — 


4, Who grows old ? Who changes 
with time ? Any one who is composed 
of a number of components, because 
components unite or separate with 
the lapse of time. That Sinless “Atma 
is one, homogenous throughout. He is 
the simplest of all. No particles com- 
pound together to bring him into 
existence. That is why he undergoes 
no change with the lapse of time. This 
is the reason that makes Prajapati 
declare him as‘ Vijarah." 


5. What is death? It is nothing 
but the separation of the various | 
particles composing a compound from , 
each other as well as from the one 
soul, the presence of which served to 
keep them together. God is conti- ! 
nuous throughout; them all and is pre- 
sent in that soul even. Being im- 
material He can not contract or ex- | 
pand; consequently He can not pick : 
up new particles and give up old ones ; 


nor can he separate Himself from any , 


soul. Particles of matter or souls , 
can never separate themselves from , 
Him. Thus God is always in every- 

thing; having always the same con- 

nection with matter; in Him mo : 
separation can ever occur. Souls and 
matter which: are unto him, as a body 
(human or otherwise) is for a soul, 
can never separate from him. Know- 
ing and seeing all this.the Sage Praja- J 
pati called Him Vimrityu. | i ! 


6. Whatis sorrow? Sorrow i8 an un- 
pleasant sense of uneasiness in a mind J 


enliyened by a soul, felt on losing some- | 


o >> स्का 
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: 
thing or after haviug done an unwise 
deed. The Supreme Soul, God, being 
All-pervading, as stated before, can 
never lose anything, nor, being always 
Omniscient and a conscious indepedent 
worker, can He ever commit an un- 
wise deed, for which He may have to 
repent afterwards. Thus both the 
bases for sorrow being ever absent 
in His case, He is termed *Vishokah" 


i 7. Hunger is a sense of emptiness 
) in the stomach, caused by the complete 
| digestion of the food taken previously, 
| and resulting in the creation of a de- 
' sire for taking fresh food in, due to 
| the stimulation of the nerves of the 
j inner wall of the stomach by its 
| secretion, which in the presence of 

the food there, was serving to digest 

the same. Now all these phenomena 
| viz. the taking of food, digestion, 

hunger, desire forfresh food etc. occur 

in a living body, t.e. a body which is 

material in itself but has a soul as its 

resident. These phenomena occur 
E: & living body 18 constantly 
| undergoing decay and repair due to a 

constant ‘series of performances go- 

ing on in it. viz respiration, blood circu- 
lation ete. Now God has got no 
living body, hence no stomach and no 
lungs; as a result no digestion, no 
respiration nor therefore any blood 
circulation. That is why He never 
loses. or gains anything, hence 
He has no desire for taking food. 
Hence he is called “Vijighitsah’’. Simi- 
Jarly when water previously drunk 
has been properly utilised in the 
body, (in the moistening of its various 
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p 
parts, which on account of respiration 
etc. are being constantly dried by heat 
liberated in them during the course 
of these processes,) a sensation of dry- 
ness is felt in the tongue and the 
throat owing to the insufficiency 
of the amount of water present in 
them. This sensation creates a desire 
in us for drinking water, which -is 
termed “ Thirst." It is obvious as in 
the case of hunger, that it is a phen- 
omenon met with only in a living 
body and due to -physical. change 
going on in it, the latter being com- 
posed of a number of material particles 
which can separate or unite. God has 
no such body. Consequently He is 
beyond that effect .of heat or water. 
As such He is free from Thirst also 
Therefore He is called *Apipasah." : . 


8. All His ideas and thoughts 
always prove true. Never an unclean 
or untrue idea can exist in Him because 
He is always pure and ever Omniscient. 
He is indepedent, hence nobody can. 
influence Him to do wrong. For all 
these and many more reasons is 
He praised as “Satyakama and Sataya. 
sankalpa.”’ 


9. He should be searched into. All 
should wish to know Hin, 
because knowing Him as pervading in 
all objects of creation, feeling Him to 
be their creator, and seeing Him as 
clearly separate from these all, one 
attains to the fulfilment of all desires ` 
and reaches the greatest heights he 
can wish to fly to. c Nothing then 
remains ^ which he can not enjoy. 


D 
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It was some Persian poet, or more from head to foot with verdure. On 
properly a poet of Persian, who styled the other there runs a murmuring IT 
Kashmir as the Eden on Earth. And stream. Youhave to descend a good | i 
yet a visitor, who went to Srinagar dealto reach its brown, dusty water. 
last year, exclaimed, it was hell—the Rivers have, in ancient, “as in modern, 
very reverse of Eden. The poor fellow times, been the unfailing guides of men 
had gone by.the Rawalpindi route and in striking out routes. Sometimes 
taken for his conveyance a Lorry— you meet with rills running headlong ; 
that: devil's contrivance for bridging down the summits to your left, to 
distance with dust and stench. ‘The’ join their scanty, and presumably on. 
other much-frequented route, viz, that that account impatient, waters ae 
from Jammu, has, of late, been opened, the waters of the main stream. hese 
too. to Lorry traflic, so that now all cross your road, and at places, m their 
passages, leading to den, excepting hurried, headstrong haste, pull down 
one, which tourists .on foot may yet your bridge and all, and delay your 
avail of, to their infinite enjoyment and equestrian journey by a day or two. | 

exhilaration, viz., that from Gujrat, You are more fortunate, if at such a | 
bid fair to become passages through juncture, you have only a light kit, 
hell. The tour, however, on the ex- which added to the weight of your 
periences of which we base our short body, may not be a burden too heavy | 
picture of our short journey, for the for your own and, if need be, also à 
amusement, or, if it should perchance coolie's legs. l r 
eause some, aesthetic gratificátion, of Coot or : roblem on 
our reader, belongs to pre-motor times.  ,. oolie, pn त in Pb wield 
For times that are following, this may this route. idm ob begar. ' State 
prove a valuable record, a piece of State id 2 RR P orvicen'of a laboda 80. 
history, to be of use in future ages E m according to their own | 
Which as we picture them to ourselves, 9n ey il find done ready 40 ^ * 
will be lorry-laden—stench-stuffed and Soale. Af की illing wage. This 
dust-encumbered. 9 hire himself tor a sheen की 

may give you an MBB Wa by 
absolutely dependent mentality of ES d 
resourceless inhabitant of those parts. — . 


Let us begin our description 
with Kudd. -This is a village; —some | न | 
seventy miles from Jammu, a retired Fie ws HA rwield' m a 
place: where e A: of the busy 0 grow Er: i ps No: T र 
world will not disturb you. The mo- ७0९६४१0 harvest, rr (की तली 
dern road to Kashmir has followed the of barren E E o ahs eae +, । 

lead of its ancient sister, and except of the mounta xi te Sons iS 

lu places where ravages of time are of a toilsome CRI Site di "s te १ 
quite irreparable, has gone in close And TT Een] Riu pasturing their 

» companionship with it. On one side P us th म र tie ही 
of it there rise high mountains, clad__ cattle; OUD, BOZOR ११५४०४ ” site ॥ 


ति. a Soe 
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E [2] 
share towards the earning of : scanty 
livelihood. Mountain morality, they 
say. iS lax —a sad tale of un-guarded, 
though in these parts, unavoidable, 
liberty among the sexes. 


From Kudd you start early in 
the morning for Batot. While in this 
part of the journey, make a point of 
leaving the publie road. Besides being 
lengthy and tiresome, it is plain and 
prosaic. The footpath that scales a 
mountain cuts the journey short by 
several miles. Jf in the way it rains, 
the ascent affords the pleasures of an 
adventure. Beyond acertain distance 
you find vegetation fails you. A sort 
of black rock crowns the hill, where 
humain artifice has had to dig its own 
passage. A flight of steps excavated by 
the hands of man is your only resource 
for crossing that dizzy height. 
At the first step you stand between 
two distinct regions and if perchance 
the weather happens to be misty, you 
need no flight of imagination to sepa- 
rate the lower from the higher world. 
Stop at the top. In case it be a sun- 
shiny day, you are most lucky, if the 
first rays of the sun have overtaken you 
in the way and you have escaped the 
double difficulty of ascending in the 
growing. heat of the sun. You have 
passed through trees and risen above 
many of them. To your surprise, you 
will find cattle grazing at that bewil- 
dering height. They have scaled it 
from the other. side, where both for 
man and animal, it is an ordinary 
walk, up or down. र 
" Batot ig one of the highest placts 
on this route, and commands a charm- 
ing scenery. A halt there 18 worth 
mus than the toil you have under- 
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travail. It will be the better requited 
by a day's glancé round, for what more 
than a glance can a day afford in such 
a place ? 


Further in your journey there come 
Pira and other stations equally alluring. 
None, however, dare. approach the 
unassuming beauty of Ramban. That 
is my place, a poet's place. The desig- 
fing of the station, «if such prelimi; 
naries were needed for the wonders 
even of the hands of Nature, was, pre- 
sumably, done by a poet in his happiest 
mood. of poesy. No sordid gains of 
applause seem to have obsessed his 
vision, while he was engaged in this 
etherial, though ito his own mind an 
earthly, task. 


Which is Ramaban ?. The village 
this side of the Chenab, or the spring 
on the other side ? A bridge of mixed 
wood and iron separates the two. The 
wail of the river has become more 
pathetically plaintive. It is resounded 
by the mountains on. both sides. Peb- 
bles join their voices audibly with the 
mournful tones of the torrent. The 
leaves of the treas seem to murmur too. 
As you go to bathe, the stream throws 
out its arms. restlessly, and then as 
suddenly draws them back. What with 
the  benumbing coldness of water, 
what because of the unfathomed woe, 
half expressed, half concealed, under 
the uneasy jesticulation and mourning of 
the. dusty current, you cannot carry 
on your bath for more than ai few 
minutes: -And then you are busy con- 
templating. As the poet has it, our 
sweetest songs are those that tellour 
saddest thoughts. Milton will call. it 
melancholy but to me it is an extacy, 


35911 
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~- At Ramban my shoes are torn, 
1010! I hasten to the house of a shoe- 
maker. A poor fellow sits oa the floor 
mending shoes with the simple primi- 
tive instruments of a village cobbler. 
What strikes me in his. plain, small 
house is an alinost overwhelming sense 
of religious cleanliness that seemed to 
surround the whole place with an ex- 
quisite charm. Was it cleanliness in 
fact or was it Simply a delusion of 
my Arya Samajic sympathy that moul- 
ded itself into a conerete living picture.” 


Pass on, gentle reader, if a sight 

of woe pains you, or the lowly hut of a 
cobbler arouses in you? feeling proud dis: 
gust. The next stage is Ramsu. A Brah- 
min woman lodges, in the-verandah of a 
shop, a host of travellers, who, for want 
of more comfortable quarters, squeeze 
themselves into the narrow space on 
that dusty floor. Bodily inconvenience 
extending over a night, buys, cheaply 
to all appearances, insight. into itiner- 
ary human nature. Sadhus of almost 
all varieties and colours snatch from 
the courtsey of the dame their rest of 
anight. They smoke, blow strong gusts 
of darkened breath, tell. interesting 
tales, join in altercations, and some- 
times even quarrel. Every one, 
however, is in haste to progeed, and 
both friendships and animosities, con- 
tracted in the sojourn of a night, are 
forgotten with the dawn, when all 
assume their various ways. i 

. Press your pace, gentle reader, to 
लान | with a buoyant hope to be in 
the Happy Valley next day. . This is 
the last mountain. barrier. to. Eden, 
which crossed, you will instantly be in 
t eR . e 
the Region of Bliss. 
‘Take care to forestall the heat of 
the sun in'your ascent up this hill, too 


998 


The experiences of this mountain’ 
are more than a mere replica of 
those gamed in the ascent after Kudd: 
The artificial staircase was-the pecu- 
liarity of that“ former ' adventure ; 
greater height accompanied. by a sight; 
a mere sight, of snow  lying.on neigh- 
bouring hills, is a speciality here. The 
air is bracing, the atmosphere is 
calm and cool. At intervals there 
fall in your way the huts of cow-herds 
and buffalo-herds, living in forced 
retirement, deprived of the natural 
comforts of their pastoral mode 
of life, by the usurpation of shrewd, 
wealtby ease-lovers of cities, who draw 
for their necessities on the toil of 
these poor, plain people. 


T'he descent from Banihal, along the 
footpath especially, which you will 
probably pursue, 18 abrupt. At places 
you have to run, to avoid the possibility 
of a false step, which over-cautiousness, 
ag it slackens the pace, is liable to 
lead to. Some dangers are 
obviated by being overlooked—among 
such are those attending a steep and 
narrow descent. ag * 


Verinag opens the Valley. It is a pe- 
rennial spring, flowing; Howing, welling 
out its huge volumes of water, since nó- 
body knows when. A few slabs, fixed 
into the walls round the Nag -will tell 
yeu SER Achil. 
specially interested | in the: enjoymet 
and preservation of the beauties’ of 
this Nag. In dimensions the spring 
isa little lake. Its water is very clear 
and very cold. You can not stand it 
for more than a few seconds. “Now 
whichever side you turn, you find a 
gmall brook of this water runnimg over, 
and whispering its woe to, small peb- 
bles. This, to let you into a secret, is the 
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beauty of Kashmir. ‘here is water, 
water, everywhere. Besides affording, 
by themselves, a lively scene in every 
part of the principality, the little rills 
quicken growth, so that every little 
twig of a tree, that falls down on the 
earth, sprouts out into a new tree. 
Such is the belief of the vulgar about 
the fertility of the soil of Kashmir. 


You have left the mountains behind 
you and are now walking in a plain. 
The roads are dusty and the tempera- 
ture considerably higher than during 
your recent walks. You can stir out 
now only in the morning. 


Some sixteen miles rom Verinag 


there comes Anantnag. That, too, 
is a spring of the same variety as 
Verinag, but smaller in dimensions, 


and considerably less beautiful. 


Hindu superstition has associated 


with these sprinrs a feeling of re- 
ligious sanctity, so that constant 
pilgrimage goes on to both these 


places and a lot of priests reside there. 
They will annoy you or serve you 
according as your religious inclina- 
tions are found favourable or repug- 
nant to their depredatory eccupation 
The pity of it is that these natural 
sanctuaries of Divine Artifice have, 
in the hands of religion, lost, 
instead of preserving, a great deal 
of | their purity and charm. 
They induce no devout feeling, to 
find which you have to resgrt to 
less. favoured spots, those that are 
on account of the inferiority of 
natural attractiveness, less plagued 
by misguided religion and superstition. 


.. Choose. 
further. 


at Anantnag your 


route - i ) । 
Jf a ००४ ६1787 Dawn drial ox. E BEES by though. T u va-ling a, the sacred 
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Amarnath, turn. to Matton, a similar 
spring, similarly occupied, whence 
they will direct you to  Pahlgam. 
A tourist, one who -loves pleasure 
of scene simply, will find bis thirst for 
natural béauty a good deal gratified at 
this place. One, however, that has 
gone in search of religious bliss 
should undergo greater toil, for 
pleasures of the soul are far more 
dearly bought tban pleasures of sense. 
Beyond Pahlgam the route is unin- 
habited, and it réquires the munifi- 
cense of an orthodox raja to make 
yearly arrangements for the board 
and lodging, and what perhaps is more 
valuable, the safe conduct of a regular 
procession, consisting of thousands of 
pilgrims, starting and stopping at every 
stage together, as if at a bugle-call, ob- 
taining all necessaries from moving 
bazars and stores, which latter, too, 
are managed under the supervision 
of state officers. Fven then you 
have hardships on the way. If rains 
ensue, they make your passage slip- 
pery. For a considerable part of 
the distance you have to walk over 
snow, and if by chance the ground 
under you fails, you are a lost pilgrim. 
A spring that falls in the way is said 
to be the habitation of a buge snake, 
or monste?, with some five heads. No 
pilgrim verifies the tale; notwitbstand- 
ing, the tale is current with all the 
plausibility, with which tales of that 
variety, invented by Dame Superstition 
are instinct. At the Cave of Amarnath, 
to visit which this «whole toil and 
trouble-is undergone, there is a small 
platform of snow wbich they say, 18 
formed within the fortnight in which 


the pilgrimage falls. The platform 18 


( 
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idol. which, too, de rout superstition 
88818, on it, has never been witnessed 
for want, perhaps, of proper credulity 
In the observer. 


‘he pilgrimage is a dangerous 
affair, and through parts ef it they run, 
in order’ to escape ‘the casualty of an 
avalanche of snow falling on them, 
which catastrophe sometimes’. takes 
place; drowning hundreds of lives. 

From Anantnag to Sri Nagar is 
less than. forty miles .of either motor 
Orekka drive. If you like, you:may 
first. make a short trip to Ichhabal, ia 
natural spring which the Maharaj a has 
reserved for his own enjoyment and re- 
creation. There you find no pandas, and 
no filth. Fishes of various descriptions 
are reared there, in a nursery, estab- 
lished for the purpose. The climate is 
Invigorating, and the scenery around 


attractive. 


On the road to Kashmir you will 
pass by the ruins of ancient "temples of 
"Büdhisticdesign. If of an archaeologi- 
cal bent, you will find enough in them 
to rouse your melancholy ‘sympathies 
with the art-loving illustrious dead. 
They may open to you a chapter 
from some long forgotten history of 
some never-to-be forgotter?period. 


i Sri Nagar is the captal of 
Kashmir. One may expect it to be the 


heart of Eden. Climb up to the peak 
of Shankaracharya whence both the 
bright and dark sides oi the picture 
will be open to you. On one side there 
‘stretches the city of Sri Nagar, a col- 
lection of dirty hovels, packed un- 
. wWholesomely ‘close together. The ex- 
- ‘terior of the Kashmiri which appears,’ 


^ 
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as it were, polished white, deceives you 
as to the character of his house: and 
surroundings. . The city,the street, the 
house, that’ he ‘occupies are all nasty 
and disgusting. ‘Here if: anywhere is 
a pure gem nicely chiseled and 
beautifully ‘cut, lying: in the midst 
‘of a pond of dismal mud. ‘The circuit- 
ous course of the Jhelum, however, 
which, too, falls on the same side of the 
mountain, you may enjoy. The cur- 
ves of the bed are so regular that it 
has been surmised they ‘are artificial. 
A veritable snake of water glides 
beside and through the town, consider- 
ably relieving its filthy prospect, and 


"appearing on that acccunt abrolutely 


misplaced. On the other side of the 
mountain there’ lies the Jake Dall of 
ancient fame, extending over an area 
covering miles. It lends” a peculiar 
charm to the Jandrcape arcund, which 
is spotless green. The water of ‘le 
lake meets the horizon-im the distance 
and seems, as it were, passing 1110 the 
azure blue of the firmament. 
Sail one day—in a, Shikara 4.6.8 
small boat, and have the-pleasure ofa 
cruise round thé Dall- Ata distance 
of about three miles from where the 
Dall ends there is Harbin, a place 
where water is stored and conducted 
thence in tunnels to Sri Nagar. A 
huge lake extending into the sky will 
give you an idea. if such a finite thing 
as an, idea „were possible, of the watery 
infinite that enslirc uds cur earthy planet. 
In the way to Harbin excavatfons are 
proceeding into the ancient remains of 


what appear to be Budhistic temples || 
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and which archaeologists trace to the 
time of Kanishka. 


At the extremity of the Dall from 
which you, a short while ago, digressed 
to Harbin, there is the Shalamar 
garden. At an other spot on the 
brink of the same lake, there is Nishat. 
Both these were at one time the | plea- 
sure resorts "of Mogul emperors. The 
former was meant for the enjoyment 
of the Imperial harem. It is walled 
on all sides and is more extensive than 
the latter which is open. Grass is 
laid out in both. Lines of flowers of 
various hues enclose plots of varied 
dimensions and multifarious beauty. 
The level of the ground rises as you 
cross one spacious tract of verdant grass 
after an other. In the middle of the 
garden, along its whole length, there is 
a line of lavatories whieh play. every 
Sunday. ‘here is perhaps more of art 


in Shalamar, but greater liberty has 


been allowed to nature in Nishat, to 
suit, as I think, the different grades of 
freedom which the two sexes, for whom 
the gardens were meant, enjoy under 
The lavatories afford a natural 
dance in accompaniment to which 
flowers and twigs flutter casting reflec- 
tions of variegated hues on the 


‘fitful dancing surface of water and en- 
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hancing with their gestures the flirting 
beauty of its incessantly flowi' g music. 
The Dall, as it were, enjoys the 
revel in its distant onlookers 
silence. 


In the Dall there grow the float- 
ing fields ot, vegetable, stories of the 
stealing of which by rival farmers. you 
may have often come across. Lotus 
is the special beauty of the Dall. In 
óne part of the Jake it overgrows he 
whole expanse of water. : You have 
Open. lotuses, halfopen  lotuses, and 
lotuses still budding—lotuses in short 
in every stage of bloom. and beauty. 
Some stare at you, cthers invite you, 
still others welcome you, while a sec 
tion are shy. 


These, gentle reader, are some of 
the beauties of the gate of Eden— of 
merely the gate. The Eden you will 
find as you proceed further into the 
valley, where Gulmarg, Sonemargh and - 
alot of other marghs will, give you 
insidious» glimpses. of., the beauties of 
the, Paradise on Earth, of which poets 
have sung so profusely and of which 
pleasure-lovers haye at last found the 
whereabouts in the. charms ,of the 
valley of Kashmir. 

‘Tourist’ 
e 


EL. अश 
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HINDUISM AND MOHAMMEDANISM, . 


THEIR ESSENTIAL UNITY. 


(BY DooNGERSEE DHARAMSEE SAPAL, COLOMBO.) 


The Prophet and his’ followers. are 
Ordered by God only to preach their -reli- 
ion, not to enforce it at the point of the 
sword. 


‘het there be no violence in religion: 


Now is right direction manifestly disting- 
wished from deceit.’ 

‘But if ‘thy Lord had pleased, verily all 
Who ‘ate qin the earth would have’ believed 
lingeneral. Wilt thou therefore forcibly 


compel men'to bo true believers? (The 
Koran.) 
Says the Hindi Poet, Dindervash. 


a Hindus and Mohammedans are the two 
thalves of a grain. There is no différence 
whitsoever between “Ram” and “Rahim” 
lit is the’ same God common to both the 
E Thus Hindüs'and Muslims are 
oth’ bélóved twins ‘of Mother India. 
Hindus, and Muslims are brothers, not 
only as poetically described in’ the above 
poem; for centuries they have been living 
together. and. treating. each. other» like 
tbrothers. In social, in religious, in politi- 
cal customs, habits, and. thoughts, these 
two people ‘have’ so .much mixed.) intor- 
coursed, andi- mingled. that after. many 
centuries there has at last developed (8 
common fellowship and brotherhood. 
Great sages like Kabix and Nanak ‘have 
preached and practised spiritual rap: 
Wroachmont ,betwoen,.these „two peoples. 
which has born very good fruits and 
abiding rerults. If we examine old an- 
‘mals, records, songs, ballads and poetry 
pont Ms wo Will discover great harmony 
between the spiritual outlooks of- Islam 
and Hinduism. In the’ broad-minded 
liberalism. of Hinduism, there is much 
ln” principles, dóctrines and scriptures 
Which will stand in favourable comparison 
with thé doctrines of Islam. There are 
Points: of contact, too, in the ways of 
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Sadhana of the two faiths. There does 
not seem to 8 tolerant eye any important - 
fudamental incompatibility between Hin- 
duism and Islam. 1018 on account only of - 


of the true aspects and doctrines of both" 
, the réligions, that people attach much 


importance to trivial and purposeless _ 


things like passing singing processions 
before a mosque or a temple. Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism are in reality far too’ 
grand ‘and sublime to notice such minor” 
things. —. A ouf 

The Islamic culture: and religion have 
much attraction for us. It is far better 
to study the same from the original 
source 
Missionary. penmanship. Moslem theo- 


logy is beautifully simple. There is one . 


God. who made and created all men 
animals and the whole world. He is, 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, Merciful and 
Righteous. 


be served, the knower of the unseen 


and the seen.. He is the Merciful, the . 
He is God. beside whom . 


Compassionate. C 
there is no God, the King, the Holy, 
the Author of. peace, the’ Granter - of! 
security, Gaurdian -over all, the Mighty, 


the Restorer of every loss, the Possessor of - 
every greatness.. High is God above what’ 


they set up with Him. He is God, the 


Maker of' all things, the Creator of alb. 


existence, the Fashioner: of all, images, | 


His are the most excellent and beautiful. 


attributes that, man can imagine. Every: 
thing that exists in the heavens or on the 


earth sings His glory and His perfection” 


and He is Mighty, the Wise. In East 
and West is God. Withergoever 


meet them there. He is 
of heaven and Earth, He hears. with 


narrow sectarianism, bigotry and ignorance ' 


than from tinted sources of .. 


Says the Koran “He, is God 
beside whom there is none who should. 


men 
turn. themselves, the face o - God doth 
the light- 


| 


HER 
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me. He sees with mo» and thore is no 


God but one God." 


u 


God or know the Almighty unto perfect- 
ion. Hor. when thore sis, as it. were, 
duality s- than -owe sees tho other, .one 
hears bhs . 05120 9 0:19 poroeaives ths other, 
ones knows ths «obher, but when. God 
only is all this, how should one.see another, 
how: should one know another, how 
should,one, perceive anothar, how. should 
one-know, anothor? How should one know 
Him by.whom one knows allthis ? Hs is 
incomprehensible hbasause He can not be 
comprehended. He is imperishable, for he 
can not perish. He is.unfettered.. He does 
not suffer. He does not fail. How, O be- 
loved, should one know ths Knower? He 
is intelligent whose body is spirit, whose 


form is. light; whose thoughts are true ; 
from "whom a'l works, all desires, all 
sweet odours “and tastes ‘proceed. He 


who embrices all this, who never speaks 
and never surprised.’ Hs is myself 
within the heart, greater than the oarth, 
greater than the sky, greater 
heaven, greater than all 
The All-worker, the All-desirer, the All- 
embracér. Unseen but seeing, unheard 
but“ hearing, unperceived but porceivin 

unknown 'but knowing.. He is. one 
without a second ” iow 


these worlds. 


A ccursory glance . will: convince -the 


readerithat the teachings “of the Koran: 


and“ the Upanishads with ‘regard to God 
are’ the’ same. -Both Moslems and Hindus 

an with equal toleration read and study 
each other's scriptures, and:the differences 
and-divisions will disappear.’ The realisa- 
tiomof onenéss; being the goal of Hindus 


Theo coran: emphatically’ declares—“ Wo 
make no :difforence between any of them 


"Muslims ;are-pnjoined to practise tolera- `i 
tion cil heir: religion: teaches them ‘that. 
from’ Adam, and ‘© 


ir Abrahamand Sri cd LAST Rong Taree OUEhEboiiection Dig 


teachers and master 


The Upanishads say the same thing 
garbed in different words and form. 
‘ Wo (१0१७७ by searching find sou: 


than tho. 


. one of us 
and Moslems, there is harmony in fhetwo =" 


religions whielis6rikes:any:and every mân. i 


HINDUISM AND MOHAMMREDANISM: 


c 


Moses, Buddha, Josus and Muhammad 
all were divine personages, all benefactors 
of. mankind, the representatives of God on 
earth, diffusing joy and peace, and mini- 
mising pain and suffering. Hach of these 
preached and, taught the Truth, according 
to ths needs of the times and those 
amongst whom they lived Says the 
Koran 
transmit knowledge. ?!? 


+ oth 


Hindus also believe ths same thing. In 
Bhagwad Gita itp is’ proclaimed that’ 
" Wherever and whenever corruption and 
sins increase, I come to this world to spread 
righteousness” Hindus respect, honour, and 
even worship Buddha, Mahabir, Jesus, and 
Mohammed... 'lhoy are the most tolerant 
people: 07 tho. face of the. earth. Their 
religion, life and temper are full of charity 
and good-will. for. followers of other 
religions 


The holy Koran says the samo.thing— 

151)... We have'sent you. a prophet from 
amongst yourselves, who teaches you Our 
will. and. purifies, you, and teaches you 
knowledge and wisdom and teaches you 
what you. did, not know 

Ali 


Lt is the-dusy of thi» Prophets to * 


the. cousin and son-in-law of. the - 


prophet instructs his son Hasan thus :— | 


0, Myson, thine own meditation within - 
thyselfis quite sufficient for thee, both the 


disease and the remedy. are within’ thine 


own 8०1६ Thou'art'a small body but within 
thee, there is a vast’ universe, thou’ art the 
: mother of the Books c X 


In Chhawlogya Upanishad, the child 


‘Swetketu is taught’ by'his"father?Udalak | 
thus =- fe as 


[६१ ४४, 


This Universal Solt which blooms in 
every flower and breathes, through every 


storm, is identical with the‘self of each 


above this heaven, higher than all, hi 


than everything, in the hi ghes 


«Now that lieht which shines - 
world, 


beyond which. there aro..no; other worlds, . 


that is the same light which is within mau. 
The: Kath .U pnishad says ure? fiw m 
There is one ruler the "5७; ror मि 

s who > malkos “tHo «ong manito 
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The wise who perceive Him within ‘their 


self, to them belongs 
not to oshors 
* thinking non-eternal thoughts, who, though 
. one, fulfils the desires of many. पं 


oternal happiness 


The practical, teaching of Islam is to 
make.all people faithful, prayerful’ and: 
charitable bv divesting them of all impure 
id:as, thoughts and actions. "Much stress 
is laid.on prayers. A teuo Moslem should; 
devotedly pray his. God five times a, day 
He should not covet much money, , The 
Koran says that prayer drives, away. all 
wieked and evil thoughts. 
Hasten to prayer, to worship, hasten to 
riteousness, to, prosperity. „Prayer is the 
bast: of deeds... God is.Great; There is.no 
object of worship but? God.” 


Also the Koran teaches men to be 
attached not to worldly goods but to Godly 
actions. “O beleivers -your worldly goods 
and children should never make you forget 
God." Again—The desire of accumulating 
woalth will keep you in darkness, till you 
have seen tho grave and seen misery 


To be over-rich and amass 
wodlth and to appropriate. it to. one’s 
owns elf is denounced ‘by Moslem, as well 
as other, scriptures 


Hindus also aro enjoined to pray to 
the’ Almighty. In the Mahabharat, in 
Bhagwat Gita’and in the poetry of Kabir, 
Tukaram; Nanak 
God 187 prayed ‘to and loved with. the 
devotee’s whole heart 


Seers and sages, saints 
fix on: him their reverens 
faint). and . trembling 
Scriptures hum His praize 


gaze, and in 


accents 


We is tho Omnipresent spirit 
heaven and darth and holl.: ^ 


'T'he? intensity ; of the- Bhaktas longing 


for God is nowhere better’ shown than in : 
saints: Again says!’ 
Tulsi Dass.—Lord, look ‘Thou -upon me, ५ 


the’ podtry of these 


naught can I do of myself. Whither 


ने ) "my sorrows ? 
There is one eternal thinker. 


‘world, but Thou art the fountain of mercy. 


«Gol is Great... 


1nmense ** 


. senses and body and kill that which keeps ^ 
‘you from so regulating them. Eo : 
E 3 


m 1 t 
wisi dase, Seay EL , You do wrong . is also for yourself, | 


Say "Pulsidasz-: - 
tainly त०७ good to himself 


and. hermits, i taketh the wrong path, certainiy doeth y 40 


Holy . 
Lord of . 


i they are'the enjoyers of Eternal Bliss 
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Whom but Thee can I tell 


Oft have I turned my face 
from Thee and grasped the things of this 


an I go? 


| 
Turn not Thou Thy face from me—Lord,. Li 
Thy ways ever give joy unto my heart di 
Tulsi is Thine alone, and © God of mercy, 
do unto him as seemeth good unto Thee. i B 


As for renunciation.and mon-coveteous- 
noss after riches this: is the vital part of 
Hinduism. ; Says; the. Isopnishad “Bo, 
content with what, you get, don’t run after. . { 
othér's money.” Says another Upnishad— . an | 
God is to be met only by renunciation s; 
and nob by .riches, family and household 


, ties. A third Upnishad says-‘Acquire im- |. 


mortality by renunciation. l nor 


The Koran.is full of moral and ethical 
teachings. I$ says— pa TR 


He (God) teaches’ you justice, equality, ^*^ 


benevolence and charity and forbids ob- € 
jectionable things. He teaches you these í 


"in order that you should become straight, 
‘harmonised, perfect qi £g 


And he cleanses: their. hearts, purifies; 
the mind, inaugurates true union. 


Die before you. die—kill your baser self 
conbrol.your desires, regulate your ming 


If you do good, it is for yourself andif । 
' 


Whosoever taketh the’ right path, cer- .  - - 
Whosoever: | | 


wrong to himself cid od oF nt} 
aude Tuo 


And give to relatives their dues and to 


the poor and to fhe wavfarer. à aT á $ 
१ OGL ७९५ cae 


And who have faith and do good work' 


t+ 
‘ 


६ fag qa sabitago d 

Spend from ‘the stock of goodness for: 
parents, relatives, orphans, "the poor, | Mex | 
wayfarer, C) DB Musa: 


३12 GOT)! 


S^ 1000 


And let there bea class of paople 
amongst you who should invite- mankind 
to do good work. 


says.—My 


The Prophat Muhammid 
to do nine 


Cherisher hath ordered ms 

things (1) to reverence Him 
and internally, (2) to speak truth with pro- 
priety, in both prosperity and adversity, 
(3) to practise nfoderation in both afflu- 
ence and poverty, (4) to benefit my rela- 
tions and ‘kindred, even those who do not 
benefit me, (5) to give almsto him who 
refuseth me, (6) to forgive him who injureth 
mə, (7) that my silence:shouldibs in attain- 
ing a knowledge of God, (8)thxt whan I 
speak I should mention Him, (2) that 
when I look on God's creatures, it should 
be as an example for them and God hath 
ordered me to direct men in that which ‘is 
lawful. All God’s creatures are His family ; 
and he is the most beloved of God who 
trieth to do most good to God's creatures. 


The same ideas are to be found in the 
sacred books of Hindoos. 


In Katha Upnishad (1, 11, 24) :— 


B ro who has not first. renounced evil 
ways, nor is subdued, nor tranquil, and 
whose mind is not at rest, even by know- 
ledge he can never obtain the self. | 


In Manu (5. .13. E. 25, 416) :— 


Abstention from injuring- creatures, 
veracity, abstention from unlawfully ap- 
ropriating the goods of other's purity and 
ontrol of the organs—Manu has declared 
his to be the summary of the law for the 
our castes. 


ला 


In the Vasistha. Smriti wo find—(S, D. . 


© 


1, 14, 138) :— 


Practise righteousness, never unrighte- 
usness, speak truth not untruth, look far, 
ot: near. Look;.owards the Highest, not 
wards that, which «is. not. the Highvst, 
YB Manu—(8. B. E. 150). sh 


externally“ 


-and 
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Let him say what is true. Let him say 
what is pleasing. let him utter no dis: 
agreeable truth aud let him utter no ag- 
reeable falsehood, that. is the eternal law. 


In Brhdaranyaka (S. B. E. 15. 176) :— 


A man of ‘good acts will becom» good, 
a min of bad acts, bad. He becomos pure 
by pure desd3, bad by bad deeds. 


In a famous passage of the Bhagwatgita 
the happy life of the devotee is thus des- 
cribed (S. B. E: 8, 201) :—That devotee of 
mine who hates no being, who is friendly. 
| compassionate, who is free from 
egoism, to whom happiness and misery , 
aro alike, he who feels no joy and no 
aversion, who does' no6' grieve and does. 
not desire, who abandons both what is 
agreeable and disagreeable he. is dear to 
me. À 

In Smriti we read (S.B.E. 14. 139 F.) :— 

Happiness is the portion of that man 
who relinquishes all desires, which fools 
give up with difficulty, which do not 
diminish with age and which are a lifelong 
disease. 

The five pillars of 
üre— 


(1) Belief in the unity of God (2) Prayer 
(3) Charity. (4) Pilgrimage. (5) Fasting. 
These are tho-five pillars. of Islam which : 
enable the true Moslem to proceed in the. 
spiritual path and to realize the unity of. 
God. Hindu Scriptures also commend the. 
same means &nd there is. not, a. single 
thing in the five pillars to which the 
Hindus could object. ; £ 
The Fa&irs and^ Kalandars of Moslems” 
take the vows of poverty, renunciation 
and service of God. Thè same vow is 
taken by the Hindu Sadhus and Sanyasis, 
Both Fakirs and SanyasieS preach, sing - 
and speak the word of God, both beg and 


the faith; of Islam . 


' Jive as poor men, suffering all- privations 


for attaining God» and wandering every: . 
where to rexindle the true light of religion, | 


t F OF ~ पे 
or else they retire to jungles- for: medi- 
bts tation, : z MENEVÄT . : i YEE bp gue 
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Here is an anecdote illustrating the 
broad-mindedness of the Prophet. : Sleep- 
ing once under a palm tree, he was 
awakened by an enemy named Dw’ thur 
standing over him with a drawn sword. 
Who will save you now ? “ God,’ calmly 
answered the Prophet. And at once the 
sword fell from the hands of the Du’thur, 
which was at once taken up by tho Pro- 
phet. ‘O Du’thur who will now save thee?’ 
‘No one’, replied he. Then the Prophet 


with a great. magnanimity handed to hin 


the weapon and spared his life. ! 


A similar incident is described in Maha- 
bharat. When King Duryodhan was cap- 
tured by the Gandharvas, the King Yudhis- 
tra ordered Arjuna to effect his release 
inspite of the remonstrations of Bhimsena 
aud others who said that he was their 
deadly enemy and the cause of all their 
sorrow and misery. Still King Yudhistra 
got his enemy released. 


Muslim ascetics, like the Hindu San- 
nyasis, retire to jungles for solitude and 
meditation. Miyan Hatim of Sambhal, 
wandered.for ten years in desolate places, 
bare-headed and bare-footed, never sleep- 
ing u a bed. Another saint, Shaykh Mu- 
hammad Ghauth, whose tomb is one of 
the finest monuments in Gwalior, lived a 
life of austere asceticism for twelve years 
in the low hills of Chanar on the Ganges. 


"Many such ascetics among Hindu Sadhus 


dwell in a lonely cell-or a wood: for me- 
ditation. v 


Nanak showed the way to the Unity of 
both the religions by the combination of 
what was best in “Hinduism and 
Islam. ‘Hindoos and "Muslims were 


‘both welcome to him. ‘The great Saint 


Kabir was a Mussalman weaver. of low 
birth. He caught the true spirit of religion 


and sang the praises of the true God to 
both his, Hindu and Mohamedan “disciples. . 
Ram and Rahim were synonymous to 


him. When he died, both Hindus and 
Moslems claimed his corpse for cremation 
and burial respectively. He learnt from 


: ‘alike 


spirit and found that there was precious 
truth in both the religions. He says :—’ 


*Iand you are of one blood, and one 
life animates us both. From one mother is 
the world born. What knowledge is this 
that makes us separate. Kabirsays, utter 
the name of God. He extinguishes birth 
and death.” : 


“Turning away from the world. Ihave 
forgotten both caste and lineage.” 


My weaving is now in the infinite 
silence. 


My heart being pure, I have seen the 
Lord. " 


Kabir having searched and searched 
himself-hath found God withiu: himself." 


Haridas was a Muslim by birth, but he 
was recognised as one of the greatest 
Bhaktas under the inspiration of Bri 
Chaitanya. 


Ali Khan Pathan was initiated in the 
secrets of Vaisnavism by the great saint 
Shri Vallabhacharya. 


There is a legend of two ascetics of 
the Punjab—Dial Bhavan, a Hindu:saint, 
and Jamal Sultan, a Muslim saint. Their 
tombs are stil] seen near each other at 
Girot in the Punjab, as a symbol of the 
friendship that'united them when living. 
Dial Bhavan was already living and had 
a considerable following in Girot when the 
saint Jamal Sultan arrived there. Dial 
Bhavan sent to the newly arrived saint 
a vessol of milk, filled to the brim; Wer e 
ing thereby that the town: andi a E 
following and that for any obher secir s 
was no room. Jamali Sultan Re 
stood the meaning oR, hen the 
vosseb WE pee Pee ` 110: 
surface. of the milk a EM 
Meum welcome and friendship from ihe 


Hindu saint. : 


Dara Shikoh cultivated ithe) कदम, 
of Muslim Shaikhs and 5 2 
Sadhus, He has written “that : 
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-erence between the doctrines of tho 
Hindu pantheists and Muslim Mystics was 
in name only. He used to go to a her- 
mitage built by the side of a temple near 
Sirhind in the Punjab., where a Hindu 
Yogi named Baba Lal was living. Two 
learned Hindus are said to have written 
the conversations and dialogues betwsen 
the prince and the yogi in the year 1649. 
Dara also trénslated or caused to be 
translated sóme of the Upnishads into 
Persian. 


Sher Shah who conquered the throno 
from Humayoon was a great king highly 
tolerant and sympathetic. Mr. W. Crookes 
observes. ‘“‘ Sher Shah was the first who 
attempted to found an empire. broad- 
based upon the people's will". Also Keen 


says about him *' No government, not 
even the British has shown so much 


wisdom as this Pathan, Many Hindus 
have built Dargahs on Muslim Pirs and 
saints and many a Hincoo householder 
offer cocoanuts and moncy. on their tombs, 
The village Hindus offer sirni—food aud 
drink to Mussalman Pirs and in some pla- 
ces the tombs of oliyas or saints aro held 
jn universal respect by all tho com- 
munities, as in Nawsari in Gujrat, where 
a saint's tomb 18 respected even by Parsis. 
Mussalmans are also seen offering cocoa- 
nuts and other things to varicus Hii du 
deities such es Sitala and Kali. In villagcs 
the intercourse between the two pcople 
is complete. No ranccur, no ६00181 cl mity, 
no religious bigotry, no fanaticism, is ever 
seen there. All are livingin peaceful bro- 

| therhood, all serving the village by their 
different occupations. In the mercantile 
community there isa ccmmcn fellowship 
between Hindus ard Moslems. 


ud "Among. ihe Babais there is a remarka- 
ble movement emphasising the brother- 


e 
CBS. 


HINDUISM AND MOHAMMBEDANISM.. 


other eminent. poets preaches and des- 
cribes the same “ Al-Hak.'',or * Tatwa- . 
masi.” of Vedant." Muslim:Sufis have also 
Hindu disciples and. innumerable singers 
bear witness to the ideal of. a cultured 
unity of the two communities... | 


When Europe was in the clutches’ of 
ignorance, if was Mohammedan savants 
who rekindled the light of knowledge thero. 
From Egypt and North Africa they 
penetrated into Spain and here in their 
acadamies Christian students from all 
parts of Europe flocked to learn art, 
medicine, astronomy, and: other sejen- 
Thus. the Mostems were, the early 
pioneers of civilisation in Europe. They 
in. their turn. had borrowed the larger 
part of their culture from India. Susrat 
and  Charak were translated into 
Arabic. The Philosophy. of the Hindus 
as well as their astronomy was . taught 
at Bagdad. Hindu Arts and Sciences were 
not only learnt by them but also propagated 
wherever they went. Mathematics, too, 
is a science of Indian origin, which Arabian 
Ulmas transferred to Europe. 


Hindu Music, so divine and graceful, 
has the Mohammedan 'Khansahibs as its 
chief votaries.’ The Mogul paintings’ ६0 
famous have derived their jnspiraticn 
frcm the Rajput school of painting. 

Hindu and Moslem craftsmen were 
without racial or religious anjmosities. 
They worked for one sect of Hinduism 
as willingly as for another. ‘Lhe priests 
and Moulvis and fanatics might quarrel 
but  th&e craftsmen preached the 
essence of their toleration in art, colour 
and stone.. The same craftsman built Taj, 
Kutab Minas, as well as Temples of 
Dilwara at Abu and Caves of Ajanta 
and Ellore. cite 


of’ the 


Hinduism teaches the truth 
reality’ of ‘the, spirit, the substance 
underlying all existence. Islam teaches 
one God. Hirduism is full of. beautiful _ 
spirituality. Islam ' is simplicity ~ itself 


hood of religions. This movement was star- 
_ ted. originally by Bab and later on led ‘by 
- Baha-Ullah and is now under the leader- 

ship of the Jatter’s uq fico 
~’ called A . Effendi. It is a Hindu sect, Spiritu s simplicity Jf- 
E nonin garb. The beautiful . TE pude d juo Peu e 
-ó poetry | nsur, Bulasab, and- Islam is very catholic and demos J 
sad of. Hafiz, Manent oli University Brey Collections Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 4 $ E 
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. Gurü Nanak Sahib rightly says :— 

“He alone is a true Hindu whose 
heart is just and he only a good 
Mohammedan whose life is pure. Be 
true and thou shalt bo free. Truth 
belongs to thee and success thy 
creator." 


to 
* God will not ask man of what race 
he is. He will ask what he has done." 


* Heed not the command of an impure 
man though he be among the nobles 
of the land. Of ono’ who is pure thouga 
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among the most despised, will Nanak 
become the footstool.” 


* Pu$ on the armour that harms no one. 
Let thy .coat of mail be reason, and 
convert thy enemies to friendship. ,All 
founders of sects are mortal. God alone 
endures for ever. Men may read the 
Vedas and the Koran. But only in Him. 
is salvation." : dp 

An Indian proverb runs thusi— 


Live so asto be claimed after death, 
to be burned by the Hindus, and to be 
buried by the Moslems. 


PROBLEM. 


THE FAITH INDIA HAS LIVED BY. 


(By Pr. T. L. VaswANI M. A.) 


Life is Field of Service. And ycu 
are here to consider the Social Pro- 
blem, the. Problem of Service. This 
Problen will not be solved by paper 
resolutions. Nor by raising money. 
The Problem is one of shakti, not of 
some “reforms” here and there. 
There is a collective soul, an atman of 
the Society. But we have imprisoned 
it, and the Nation is become weak, 
Consider the state of things. 1 crores 
of our fellow-countrymen have we 
despised as ' untouchables.” Crores 
of women have we thrown in the 
darkness of ignorance, when the 
great scriptures of our race have 
told us that vrdya, or knowledge, is a 
Spiritual pursuit. And our children 
we have driven into schools and 
colleges alien to the spiritual and 
cultural ideals of the Hast. 
law :--when you throw others into the 


There isa . 


in a ditch. How skall we ccme cut 


of it? A shakti is needed. Never 
think any naticn will respect you 
as long as ycu ‘are Weak: 


Not even tbe gcds bave mercy upon 
the weak. For the law is stem: 
Let tkose that are weak, be 
weaker stil. To my countrymen I 
gay: you who fight the sarkar,—leam 
also, to fight १००१8611९5, fight the 
evils which male our society weak. 
tot kakti 
How may we draw out the shame, 
of our Collective Soul? Let है dn 
vite your attention to 3 of the t ngs 
I regard as essential 1n this ton 
tion. ° | 4 
(1) Brahmacharysi- Ton will 
us a new physical and men 
To-day many of our countrymen go 
about with broken bodie 
minds. 


give 


ig a viola 


ditch, you alsoccfall, dn&o;. iliis VEME Doti ont BEB, A 


tal strength.. 
5 and feeble 
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Brahmacharya will not only build up 
our bodies and brain; it will also, I 
hold, open up the centre of "*intuition" 
referred to in our scriptures as buddhi." 
The Rishis observed Brahmacharya, 
and so became ‘‘secrs.” For “buddhi” 
“intuition” is a direct method of arriving 
ab truth,—of knowing at the “centre”, 
while the sciences and philosophies 
know at the “circumference.” We 
read in the books that the Rishis saw 
the mantras’. The mantras are vi- 
brations from the Great Reality. They 
come to those, who by brahmacharya 


open the higher centre,—that of 
bis t iti 3? T rrivi t 
intuition We are arriving at a 


stage in our history when Humanity 
will listen to no message of mere ‘mind’ 
or encyclopaedic learning. 
longs for a new message of Intuition, of 
Inner Illumination. India can give it, 
if she will make brahmacharya the 
basis of her new life. Brahmacharya 

y has its place, aleo, in the married life ; 
for the essence of bramacharya is control 
of sex desire. With this control is 
developed the creative power, shakti, 
of life. 


(2) Womans  Awakening:— What 
reverence for woman in ancient India! 
Today alas! The Indian woman is in 
purdah and ignorance. Woman is the 
great guardian of the intuitions and 
idealism. of life. And the day of a 
nation’s freedom does not arrive until 
its aomen respond to the Call of Free- 
dom. So ithas been in Turkey and 
Egypt. Woman's awakening heralds 
freedom. This is my reading of the 
history of the nations that have achiev- 
ed liberation in recent years. 


Humanity . 
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to my mind, is,true "education which 
1s controlled by the Indian Ideal. In 
a "national school  empbasis must 
be on Judia, the spirit of her. civiliza- 
tion, the deeds- of her heroes, the 
songs of her poets, the teachings of 
her sages, the message of her Rishis. That 
is India- not the superficialities and 
sensationalism of today. That India 
is what we of India need today. That 
India is the Nation's piteous necd 
to-day. That “national education” 
is a poor, shrunken thing, which is not 
inspired by the international message, 
the Spiritual Ideal of the India of 
the Rishis. O keep alive a memory 
of that India in your aspirations and 
activities. Our óne great malady is, 
— forgetfulness. We have forgotten 
the faith which India has lived by, 
through the ages. ~“ 
This then, is my appeal to you, 
—keep alive Her memory. One spring: 
day, I went into as garden, and 
Nature was radiant with Howers: And 
the song-birds sang. And of one,—the 
bulbul,— I asked:—“ In thy song is‘a 
strange shakti—a power that moves. 
Tell me the secret of it.” And to my 
heart, the bulbul answered ;—‘* In my 
lyric cry is Remembrance." Remember 
Her,—yor p Mother,in your institutions 
and activities. A new shakti will then 
be yours in your work,— educational, 
social, political. Keep alive Her memory. 
Then go to the villages where they wait 
for you, men and women, with hunger 
in their bodies and hearts. Go 10,118 
poor, and give them the great message 
of the Mother. Keep alive Her memory. 
Then go and proclaim the coming of | 
the kingdom of the Spirit. Keep 


D` J >> * nl sc - ih onm des, jm 
: (8) jion "ण eak of- alive Her memory, my comrades : 
3 (9 | pos I iBrefer the And you will have the shakti to Shy 
soto, Indi gens t apaeebisoeindnsiano 1. | 
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C5-ORDINATING THE 
VITIES OF THE ARYA 


APLEA FOR 


EDUCATIONAL ACTI-. 
SAMAJ. . unge 
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i waits 


(By Mr. Bris NATH MirHAL B. Sc., E Boe we ORGS 


© More than two decades håve pass- 
ed by since the great- Rishi gave up 
his mortal coil, and already there are 
signs nob wanting that the Arya Samaj 
which he founded to carry on his mis- 
sion of the Vedas is a dying society, or 
at least that the enthusiasm and in- 
tensity of religious feeling which mark- 
ed the first generation of people is 
gradually waning. And if this rate of 
progress'is kept up, we may see at no 
distant . date a final winding up of the 
movement, nourished and supported 


by the very life blood of the Maharishi. 


and ‘his devoted disciples. ‘There may 
Ibe an element of exaggeration in.all this 
lbut there can be no doubt that one 
fails to see the same signs of active life 
iin the Arya Samaj during these days as 
characterized it in its beginning which 
Ihardly reflects any credit on the 
ffollowers of a religious organisation, 
iimbued with a religious belief and s 
(desire to propagate the same in. all 
parts of the globe. 


It will be hard to find in the his- 
ttory of any religious movemSnt such 
inertia ‘cropping up within so brief a 
periodas: in the case of this movement 
mnd although it may be true that the 
Samaj alone still holds the field in the 
matter of Social reform. and. other 
mational activities; it cannot satisfy an 
ardent. soul who is desirous .of ‘seeing 


tihe mission and the message of the re- 


प्र 
- 


wered founder carried to the very doors 
of thirty millions of Indian masses. 
What a great leeway has yet to be made 


` ? m art 
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up is: perhaps not realized by those. 
responsible. While other societies— . 
the. Christians and the Mihammedans | 
are taking rapid strides in multiplying 


» their numbers and other religious 


activities we are crawling only at a. 
, Snail’s pace. ES ERAIN 
To take only one side of the. ace 
tivities of the Arya Samaj viz.. edus- 
cational, which is the immediate object. 
of this brief- article, let us examine. 
the progress we have made and- 
whether it is at all, commensurate 
with the time, energy, money and. ` 
sacrifice made iby us. lt is true that 
we have got a net-work of D. A. V. 
Schools in the Panjab and the U.P. 
we possess two first grade Colleges in 
these Provinces and the national anci- 
ent system of Gurukula has.also been 
revived and seyeral institutions on, that 
model ‘have been. established not only 
in Northern India but also in other 
parts of the, country. But is that 
enough to satisfy us? What about the 
idea of w Dayananda University, which 
has been agitating the leaders’ for a 
great many years ? Is it any the nearer 
for realization ? While later movements ~ 
like the Muslim University, and Hindu 
University. are now in full swing we 


1 2 (8) { hole 


ized state and although we ma inet 
with a boys’ D. A. V. School or MER 
Pathshala at almost every Impor at 
town, there i8 no co-ordination x 
tween the various institutions. , Eao! 
^ni AALT 
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city and town and each Arya Samaj 
wants to maintain an institution of 
its own, and as a result of this institu- 
tion mnia, our provincial institutions 
suffer for want of funds, for local sup- 
port is always given to local institutions 
and in meeting the requirements of 
these, those°of the former are neg- 
lected. 


Similarly in the matter of Guru- 
kulas, a great deal of wastage is taking 
place for want of this co-ordination. 
Each province wants to maintain and 
carry on an institution for the mere 
sake of a name—however inefficient 
and ill-equipped it may be. As a 
result, I am constrained to say 
there are some of them which are be- 
coming positively injurious to the 
wellbeing of our future generations 
and instead of doing any good, become 
a source of nuisance in course of time. 
In the course of a brief article on the 
future of Gurukulas published in the 
Vedic Magazine in 1922, I had indica- 
ted some of the lines on which the 
work could be carried. on, but it failed 
to attract the attention of those res- 
ponsible, perhaps, because it was the 
feeble voice of an unknown and an 
humble follower of Rishi Dayananda. 
But the problem must face us sooner 
or later —and if we fail to take an early 
notice of it, it may trouble us at a time 
when we are most ill-equipped to 
meet it and then the consequences, 
may be disastrous. ; ! 


To my mind, the chief reason why 
our educational activities have 80 far 
been ina disorganized state, is too much 
„of narrow, provincial, and local feeling 
. of patriotism. We have thought more 
ofa town ora province and persona 
"glory in some cases; 


„Support. 
entirely aloof from it, while our co re- 


3 
in terms of an All-India or All-World 
religious movement. Our petty quar- 
rels have divided us and these personal 
jealousies and bickerings have ruined 
our cause. While a spirit of rivalry 
exists ahongst people professing the 
same religious beliefs and swearing by 
the same sacred names, work is diff 
cult to be carried on. The result is 
that our All-India organisation is in a 
moribund state for “want of a proper 
A section of our people is 


ligionsts in Bengal, Bombay, Behar, 
Madras etc., are entirely unrepresen- 
tated on that body. Our personal and 
party spirit has; unfortunately, been 
carried to such an extent, that even 
over the question of celebrating the 
Dayananda Centenary there is a rift in 
the lute. Is that an happy augury for 
our future ! I think not. As believers 
of the great Vedas, as followers of the 
great Rishi Dayananda as inheritors of 
a common civilization, and as men 
imbued with a desire to do good, and 
belonging to one religious persuasion, 
we must cease to be swayed by any 
narrow or parochial considerations, but 
think only of the movement, and merge 
our all in it. Then and then alone, 
we may be able to fulfil our mission 
and carry the torch of light, as is so 
boastingly sung by our Bhajniks, that. 
our flag wil] be flying over Mecca and. 
Medina. I may be pardoned for alk 
this plain speaking, but I feel that it 
is necessary that’ there must be some 
introspection also, and while 10 18 al- 
ways ‘pleasing to listen to one's praise 
our defects should not also be lost sigh 
of. I may have struck a pessimistia 
note, but it is not with a view to ma- 
the enthusiasm of our young generatio 


© 
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avoid the pitfalls into which we are 
likely to fall 


Now, as I have said, while the 
Arya Samaj has done yeoman’s service, 
specially in Northern India, in. the 
matter of spreading education and 
giving.an idea as to the true form of 
national elueation, our. activities have 
been more or less. unfruitful. of the 
result which one should have expected 


^ 


after an expenditure ‘of so much 
energy, and money. The time has 
now arrived when we must co-ordi- 


nate all our educational activities, if 
we want to prevent wastage, and in 
this noble task we must all combine 
irrespective of our party or personal or 
even provincial differences. We are 
already so short of real and earnest 
workers that we can never afford to 
divide our energies. 


Lam giving here in» brief outline 
a sort of tentative proposal, just to 
enable people to form it the basis of 
a discussion, how this work may be 
`~ proceeded with. Ido not claim any 
finality or even originality about these, 
but I am laying them in all humility 


before the Aryan public'iu order that: | 


they will think over the matter; and do 
something practical by the time we 
come to celebrate the Dayananda Cen- 
tenary in February 1925 


(1) The Sarvdeshik Sabha (All— 
^India organization) must be made a 
truly representative body in which all 
the  Pratinidlhi  Sabhas must be 
*made to joir. If rules need any amend- 
‘ment on this point, it should be done.. 


The President of the Sabha, should 
be a Sanayasi of note in the Arya 
Samaj who should be elected every 
three years in the manner of a Presi 
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dentof'á Republic. He should be re- 
garded as our religious head for the 
time being 


(2) Under the Swvdeshik Sabha, 
there should ba a Vidya Vibhag or 
E lucvtionwl Daprwtment of which the 
President of tho Sabha willbe the es- 
officio chairman 


The constitution .of the Vidya 
Sabha may be somewhat on the follow- 
ing lines 


President — President of ‘the 


Sarvdeshik Sabha. 


Vice-Presidents—Presidents of the 
various Provincial Sabhas, E«-0fficto. 


Members of Executive board. 


1. All Principals of the D. A. V. 
and other Samajic Colleges in the 
country 


9. All Principals and Governors o' 
Gurukulas under any Pratinidhi Sabha 


3. All Principals and Governors of 
the Kanya Gurukulas affiliated to £ 
Provincial Sabha. 


4. One educationist of repute i 
the Samaj nominated by each Provin 
cial Sabha other than 8 member of th: 
staff of any educational institution 


5. Four ladies to be co-opted b 
the Board 


6. Four educationists outside th 
Arya Samaj, whom the Board ma 
wish to co-opted i 


Secretary—Secretary ^—- 
Sabha = ia dva 1 
The function of’ this Board | 
be to control the educational acti 


m n 


| 
| 
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ties of the Arya Samaj ənd lay down 
several rules of conduct, but it will not 
interfere with the right of any Prati- 
nidhi Sabha or Society to adhere to 
wy particular system (t.e. the Guru- 
kula or the College system) of educa- 


bion. In the matter ofGurukulas (both ' 


nale and female) it will also control 
he educational policy of these, laying 
lowa what particular branch will be 
aught in one Gurukula and what subject 
or Subjects in another. Financially 
he respective Sabhas willbe responsi- 
je for the upkeep of their respective 
nstitutions as hitherto 


There will be at least three Fucul- 
ies under the above Board 


(a). University Education Faculty, 
vhich will control all the Samaijic 
nstitutions in the country affliated 


o any University and lay down rules 
tc., for the same. Of this, the presi- 
lent will be one of the members of the 
Joard who is a believer in that system 
X4 education. 


— 5 CESAR) 


(७). . National or Gurukula Edu- 
cation Faculty, which will control. all 
Samajie institutions giving education 
on Gurukula lines. This faculty will be 
presided over by any of the Acharyas 
of the various Gurukulas 


3. Women’s Faculty.—Which 
shall control all educational institutions 
for women in the country 104 | 


Constitution of. these, faculties is a 
matter of detail end can be drawn. up 
to suit. our needs., Jf the scheme is 
approved in its main outline, further 
details can be worked out. Ido not 
know if my ideal is an ambitious. one, 
but I feel that something must be done 
to remedy the present state of. affairs 
to prevent the enormous wastage that 
is taking place, both of men and money. 
I am sure, financially we will be much |. 
better off if an organised effort is made 
to run our institutions. I shall await 
a discussion on the subject and I am 
sure, sir, you will open up the columns 
of your Magazine for the purpose. 


THE GOOD LAW. 


(By Mr. M. H. SYED, B. A., L. T.) 


There is nothing which has wrought 
» much havoc in the practical life of 
se Hiudus, as the misconception of 
e Law of Karma - the eternal law of 
use and effect--that works with pn- 
ring precision in all. departments of 
sman life 


Tt is said that it is a gloomy doctrine 
acl t-it-tends to paralyse human 
t, and closes the spring of all right 


o 


In popular language this doc- 


action. 
trine means predestination pure and 
simple. It is believed that a man 18 a 


creature of his past actions and all 
his present life with Its varied actiyl, 
ties, joys, sorrows, pain and pleasure, 
success and’ failure, gain and loss, are 
predetermined by his past doings over 


which he has no control, and therefore . 
hé should be utterly resigned and waste 
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no time in improving ‘his: or his 


neighbour's lot. 


' There is only an element of truth in 
this attitude ; in other words it is only 
half & truth that is understood aud 
followed ; unless the whole truth is 
gtisped with regard to this doctrine, 
it will always prove a source of confu- 
sion and cause 3 great deal of harm.’ 


If Indian people are to rise from 
their present state of degradation’ and 
shake off the fetters of their thraldom, 
1b is time, that they should clearly try 
to understand the true meaning and 
philosophy of actions, and the reign of 
the law of Karma under which the 
whole of the human race has to 
evolve. 


It is true that a man’s present abili- 
ties or disabilities are the direct out- 
come of his own thoughts and actious 
in the past; his congenital endowments, 
his physical heredity, his moral and 
mental instincts and capacities are the 
result of his own thoughts and feelings 
of his previous births. A farmer reaps 
a rich harvest only when he labours in 
his field for a long time; unless be 
cared to till the ground, sow the seed 

. Water and manure it, he would not be 
ina position to enjoy the fruit of his 
toil. What he sowed yesterday, he is 
reaping to-day and what he sows to-day 
he will reap tomorrow. This is an 
Immutable law and holds good in every 
thing without ‘an exception. To say 
that one's capacity for fresh eifort, and 
new lines of action, is paralysed or 
doomed by one’s past doings is as futile 
aud groundless as to say that because 
one sowed yesterday one cannot sow 


rather than our adversary.» So long as 
‘the conditions laid down by a law are 
meticulously fulfilled and observed, we 
i have fullest. certainty of our success 


fresh seeds In new grounds«diq AWesiy Haridwar BARY रड), USA 
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The fact of the matter is that free i 
will is never choked and stifled by any 
past action. The only thing is that | 
a man cannot: achieve what he wants zu 
all at once, and without any delay d 
The good law pays every person 86- 
cording to his meed and in due timé b 
The law-runs its own^coursc. The | 
results of past actions, thoughts and 
feelings, appear to us. as eftects of t 
causes we set up from our own free “३ 
choice and similarly we are equally free 
and unfettered to choose a line of action 
‘which is sure to bring its fruit in due 


"time 


A-man is bound by the past debts he 
incurred or contracts he made. 38 
soon a8 he pays up his liabilities he 18 
once more free to choose whether he 
should incur fresh debt or not. Over 
the inevitable. he has no control and if 
the law is to be justified, he should 
have no reason to complain against it 
It is always open to him to mould the 
Karma which is in the course of mak- 
ing in any way he likes. Under the 
security of the changeless law of cause — 
and effect a man can serenely proceed 
to achieve any thing he desires to 
accomplish. Sooner or later he is sure 
to succeed in his well-directed efforts 
In nature nothing is lost, Again, as | 
Bacon. said, “Nature is conquered. by ir 
obedience.” , By Nature he meani 
natural laws xA 


If we once understand the law that 
guides our life and, action, we shall be 
able. to act in such a manner 98.10 
make this law our. ally and help mate 


PATA 
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‘The three aspects of the law of 
Karma should clearly be grasped. The 
first is the Sanchita Karma—the sum 
total and store-house of all our actions, 
good or bad in the innumerable past 
lives that we have left behind or from 
the time we.began to discriminate 
right from wrong and thus started 
acting on our own responsibility and 
with our own initiative. The whole 
of it is recorded and preserved ; how 
could it be otherwise when we live 
under the reign of an immutable law ? 
The second is Prarabdha—the inveti- 
able Karma—That portion of our 
Karma which is assigned to us to be 
worked out in a single life in relation 
to men and things we met and experi- 
enced in previous lives. This is also 
called Ripe Karma, because it is a debt 
which is overdue and it is time that it 
should be paid in the form of sorrow 
and suffering, gain and loss, to the 
uttermost farthing whether we like it 
or not. The third form is that of 
yj Kiryamana, that Karma which is in 
the course of making. It is this which 
preserves our free will with certain 
limitations and ensures our future 
success. Because man is made in God’s 
image and shares divine life, he is free 
to actin any way he likes. In virtue 
of- the same principle whatever he 
„intensely desires he is sure to accomp- 
lish in the course of time. '' Perform 
theu right action, for action is superior 
to inaction, and in inaction even 
the maintenance of thy body -would 
-he impossible,’ So says the Blessed 
. Lord, Sri Krishna. 

. Whatever is true in. the case of an 
individual is also true in the case of a 
nation, for individuals make a nation 
AS in small: so ixi gxeafeo SAKE AIR 


Ka 


Hermes. 
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The collective Karma of a race or 
a nation is as much a fact in nature as 
an individual one. ‘The same princi- 
ples underlying the Karmic laws apply 
without much wide difference, to 
national and collective Karma. "The 
nations rise and fall, empires flourish 
and are dismembered on the same 
ground. The wise heads in a nation 
should not neglect the dominating 
sway of this law. 


In the midst of a national calamity 
it is well to remember that nothing 
can come to us which we have not 
deserved. We may not be able to see 
the immediate cause of a catastrophe, 
but it does not’ follow that it took 
place without sufficient cause. 


During the last thousand years and 
more many heart rending and humilia- 
ting events occurred on the soil of 
Mother India, devastating the whole 
land, robbing her sons of their precious 
jewels and even more precious lives. 
The incidents of our own times are too 
fresh in our memories to need any 
repetition. Have these soul-scorch- 
ing incidents and cataclysms taken 
place without any rhyme or reason? 
No; there is nothing that can happen 
to us beyofid the scope of the gecd and 
utterly just law. Every thing has its- 
own time and place. In our ignorance 
we may not be able to trace the 
immediate cause with certainty, de- 
finiteness and accuracy ; but this much 
is certain beyond tbe least sbadow 
of doubt that nothing unmerited can 
happen to us or to our country. 


= 


Our own apathy, indifference, lack 
of patriotism, communal and caste 
dissentions, mutual hatred, suspicion = 


ollecion Roles PF हे Feyaceien béen the main cause Í 
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of our present and past degradation. 
As our collective Karria brought on us 
the wrath of divine justice and fit 
retribution closely followed in the 
wake of our evil deeds and we desery- 
edly suffered aud paid for them heav- 
ily, 80 we can again exert our collec- 
tive will in the right direction and 


learn to be wise and circumspect in the 4. 
light of our past bitter experience and / 
deep humiliation. In the course of: 
time we shall begin to see the eclipse | 
of downfall, servitude and thraldom "i 
gradually disappearing from the Sun of | 
the Motherland and we shallonce more 

be free and great as our forbears were. ५ 
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¢ THE ARYA SAMAJ AND THE HINDU SOCIETY.” UE 


(Bx Mr. G. A. CHANDAVAREAR, B. A.) 


The vitality of the Mindu civilisation is 
undeniably great. Inthe past it has suc- 
cessfully withstood the onslaughts of alien 
civilisations and in spite of the political 
sub jugation of the Hinaus through ages, 
the race as a whole has maintained its own 
peculiar features and to this day it has 
survived. Its survival 12 an eloquent testi- 
mony of the fact that itis the ‘fittest’ 
type of civilisation. Another outstanding 
feature of the history of Hindu civilisation 
is that at certain epochs distinct signs of 
decay were visible and great personages 
at the critical juncture appeared on the 
scene and by their sheer soul-force arrested 
the process of decay. Such saviours of 
Hindu India have been few and far bet- 
ween. In that muster-roll of the benefact- 
ors, the numes of Gautama Buddha, 
Kumarilabhat and Swami Shankaracharya 
aye been written in letters of gold. 
indu India has not failed to include 
them in its pantheon. It proclaims that 
they were the very “Avatars” of the 
Almighty who, it is believed, descended 
with a special mission from time to time 
to save the Hindu race from the “ Dharma 


Glanee ”--धर्मग्लानी 


In this paper we propose to briefly deal 
With the migsion of Swami Dayananda 
and the Arya Samaj in relation to the 
Hindu Society. Let it also be clearly 
understood that in selecting this parti- 


cular individual we are not unmindful of 
the work of other great and good sons of 
India who have also rendered yeoman’s 
service to the cause of Indian nationality. 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and Swami 
Vivekananda did strive for and achieve, 
something good for the Hindu India, in 
their: own way. Swami Dayananda’s 
mission was and is unique in certain ways. 
His towering personality was cast in 
altogether a different mould. His was a 
mastermind. He was not a product of the 
occidenta] learning. He was blissfully 
ignorant of the English language which 
made Ram Mohan, Keshab Chandra Ben | 
and Vivekananda what they were. He 
was a Sanyasin and had no worldly aspi- 
rations. He was a patriot unmindful of the 
glory and fame which falls to the lot of a ' 
saviour. He was a great Sanskrit scholar 
and if he has done anything to serve the Eis 
national cause, he drew his UE. ४ 
6 L3 


tirely, from the Vedic literature, 
HE e ed of which is recognised by the EK 
Hindus also. But strangely enough»he —— | 


was misunderstood even by the Hindus | 
for whose cause he lived a noble life and - 
died a noble death. But such has been the — 
lot of almost all the great men all over tho 
world and Dayananda’s could not be an | 
exception. ल ज sa | 
. In the early days of the history of the — 

Arya Samaj it was the orthodox Hindu . - 


iusto PEAT MED ~ 
ioa! 
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into more useful channels. 


1 sake of imparting 
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party which now sails under the banner 
of * Sanatana Dharma ” that hated and 
disliked the movement most. Of course 
there was some justification for thjs atti- 
tude of contumely bordering on hatred. 
Lapse of time has worked miracles. Better 
counsels seem to have prevailed. Worst 
enemies are on tho road to intimate friend- 
ship. At first the priestly class in the 
Hindu Society began to view the activi- 
ties of this irr€concilable icononclast with 
disfavour. They were afraid, perchance 
rightly, that’ Dayananda’s vehement de- 
punciation of idolatry and other costly 
and irrational ceremonies would touch 
their pockets, their income would fall and 
material glory founded on indolence would 
vanish in the thinness of the air. It 
seems as though the people are gradually 
coming to realise that the Hindu temples 
run on the present lines are an economic 
waste and the funds of these institutions 
that are inordinately rich should be uti- 
lised for better purposes of greater utility. 
Recently when floods caused great havoc 
in Kanara many disciples of the rich 
mutis unanimously voted to request the 
heads of these mutts to substantially aid 
the people rendered homeless. Another 
movement to utilise these funds for the 
higher education in 
Sanskrit is also working vigorously. In 
Soubhern India there are temples that are 
fabulously rich and no better change could 
come over the leaders of ‘ orthodox 
Hindu India’ than to divert these funds 
Signs of the 
timos are clearly encouraging and hopeful. 
The sessions of the Hindu Sabha recently 
held at Benares speak volumes in favour 
of the mutual toleration among the Arya 
Samajists, the Sanatanists and the 
Buddhists. The resolutions passed, at 
least the majority of 1] 
been with equal force passed from tho 
platform of an Arya Samaj. Leaders of 


the different subsections and communi- . 


ties and parties holding diametrically 
opposite views were moving on terms of 
friendship. - Readers will pardon our 
sturdy Doe fimism when we say that the 

Bociety 18 GERAU Kor GREP Ra 


them, could have. 
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realise that the Arya Samaj also is aiming. 
at the national selidarity of the Hindu 
race and it deserves the support of all the 
Hindus. This optimism of ours is not 
based on mere sentimental grounds or 
pious hopes but we havo arrived at the 
conclusion cbasing it on the following 
grounds: — 


Firstly, Swami Dayananda realised 
that the Hindus are a decaying race 
iw more senses than orfe. The Sanskrit 
language, the Gcer'va’na Bhasha, the Deva- 
Vanee was in reality a-dead language and 
the descendents cf Kanada and Gautuma 
dazzled, as they were, by the rays of west- 
ern learning and sciences were being 
metamorphosed intosthe great admirers of 
Milland Kant, forgetting their own ident- 
ity. It was Swami Dayananda who once 
more raised the dignity of the Sanskrit 
language. A nation without a language 
is a contradiction in terms. The Hindus 
forgetting a language like Sanskrit and 
neglecting its advancement could have no 
place in the comity of nations. His admir- 
ation for Sanskrit did not blind him to 
the necessity of advancing the cause of 
the Indian wernaculars. The Gurukula at 
Kangri run by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha 
is the first vernacular university started 
in India, independent of stato aid. 
To-day it isthe foremost. It has establish- 
ed the fact beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that in raising the dignity of Sans- 
krit and Hindi the Arya Samaj has raised 
tho dignity gof the whole Hindu India, 
Even European scholars, state officials 
and irreconcilable critics who have visited 
the institution feel that the ideals are 
noble and worthy of imitation and support. 
Doctor Rabindranath Tagore’s ideal of 
a Vishwa-Bharatiya Shala is an echo of 
Gurukula. The Congress Jeaders of India 
proclaim from the house-tops that na- 
tional cduéation should be imparted. If in 
1923 problem of national cducation has 
occupied the forefront of the programme 
of the Indian leaders who can deny. that | 
jn 1680 Swami Dayananda matured the  . 


tion. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA ` » 1 
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fo. plans of national education and in 1902 
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they were embodied in the Gurukula Uni- 
versity ? Do not the Rishi-kula of the 
‘ Sanatanists * and 
and colleges in India endeavoured to be 
started conclusively prove that the Arya 
Samaj laid the foundations of national 
education on right lines and has it not, 
thereby, earned the gratitude of the 
Hindu Society ? 


Secondly, let us view the question of 
the decrease in numbers of the Hindus. 
Conversion of thd Hindus, mainly the 
lower classes to alien faiths has adversely 
affected the Hinduse The Census figures 
bore ample testimony to the fact that 
year by year the Hindus wore decreasing 
in numbers. Till recently, the Shuddhi 
movement was restricted to the Arya 
Samaj. If in 1922 the Moplah rebellion 
and similar causes opened the eyes of tho 
‘Hindus that without reconversion there 
would result a grave national disaster, 
was it not the Arya Samaj that was first 
in tho field.to foresee the evil consequen- 
ces and launch out the Shuddhi movo- 


mont? Has not the Arya Samaj any 
claim on tho gratitude of tbe Hindu 


India? People there are who believe that 
the Arya Samaj has strained the relations 
between the different communities and 
spread disaffection in this land. But it is 
acknowledged even by leaders like Swami 
Shradhananda that it is a defensive move- 
ment and not an offensive one. It is pos- 
sible, however, that in defence an indirect 
cause for offense muy exist bub it is 
inevitable. Self-preservatior is no hoi- 
> nous crime. Every nation in the world 
isinstincbively inclined towards it. If it 
does not endeavour to,arrest the on- 
sldughts it is inviting ruin upon itself. 
The Hindu Society has joined hands with 
the Arya Samaj though late. ‘Better late 
than never.’ 4 i 


Thirdly, there is aschool of thinkers in 
India that tenaciously cling to the notion 
that religious movements in India deaden 


the sense of political conscientiousness , 


Le Es me an over-dose of religion has benumbed 
the Hindu Society, If we wipe the dust of 


the national schools: 
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prejudice from cur eyes we shall seo that 
the Arya Samaj movement has never toler- 

ated the idea of creating a band of drea- 

mers, drones or idle speculators. Its phi- 

losophy is not of inaction but of benevolent 

action which was at one time misunder- 

stood to be ‘ Sedition.’ It had first to. 
rouse the national concientiousness and 

establish the dignity. This it did by, 
presenting a glorious piotüre of the past 
and drawing in broad outlines the future 

programme of work on definite lines. 


Evolution of National Solidarity is 
always a slow and difficult process. Those 
that aim at it have no royal road to 
tread on. Their path is alwaysstrewn with 
thorns and pitfalls. The Arya Samaj 
had to steer the barge through the Scylla 
of internal dissensions and the Charybidis 
of external aggression. The haven is not 
in sight yet. The Hindu Society should 
dispassionately view its activities and 
sincerely feel that it has a great and 8 
good purpose to serve. Its founder was 
a great nation-builder who lived and died 
for the sake of his religion and country. 
Wo do not request the Hindu Society to 
find a place for him in their pantheon. He 
himself did not want it. All that we ask 
for is that the Hindu leaders of thought 
should clearly seo the motives underlying 
Dayananda’s work and help the cause, 
Because the cause of the Arya Samaj 
is in more senses than one the cause of the 
Hindu Society. The members of the 
Arya Samaj have no selfish and sinister 
motives. What selfish motives could 
Lala Hans Raj havein running the D. | 
A,-V College and other sister institutions? — 
What sinister purpose is served by Swami, | 
Shradhananda in starting the Gurukula ? 
Dothey or other workers ever dream of* | 


amassing wealth or aspiring for high and > 


` 


lucrative posts ? | They are like their 


founder. Sanyast 


Arya Samaj is the blood of their 3 
the flesh of their flesh.» We. are also 
sanguine enough that the Arya B 
on their behalf will and do regard the cause _ 


es bent on doing good | 
to the public at great sacrifice. Let the | 3 
Hindu Society realise this fact that the À | 
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of the Hindu Society as their own. 
The problems of early marriages, inter- 
dining and right forms of worship will in 
course of time solve themselves. It is 
difficult to dictate a particular form of 
dogmas in religion to any individual. It 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


is his own concern. But above all this, 
there is the great national cause for which 


all should struggle and scramble, brushing 
aside all minor cobwebs of bigotry and 
selfishness. 


० 


nd 


"GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA 


AV. 


THE OCEAN OF MERCY. 


A tract by Swami Dayananda is 
styled Go-Karuna Nidhi, i. e.. Trea- 
sure of Mercy to the Cow. It was cir- 
culated broadcast during his life-time. 
A part of Dayananda’s propaganda was 
| to preach marcy towards animals. Iu 
| pursuance of this mission of his he 
| opened a Go-Rakhshini Sabha. All 

those that believed in the necessity of 
| the preservation of cows, no matter 
JS what was their religious belief, could 
' become members of this society. He 
sought interviews with high officials, 
and tried to persuade the governing 
head of a province to take the initia- 
tive by passing in his Council a legisla- 
five measure prohibiting the killing of 

cows. A memorial signed by thousands 
of Indians of all faiths, was prepared to 
be presented to Queen Victoria. to urge 

“the necessity of making the slaughter 

. of cows an offence in the Indian Penal 

Code. : 

All these activities were engineered 
by Swami Dayananda. and made so 
popular that even Mohammedans and 
Christians had no hesitation in 


ite this Hindu humanitarian move-, 


en t. The point of view from which 
D UY HG i a 3 
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Dayananda approached this question 
was that of humanity and economics, 
not that of veneration for the cow 
which asa tenet of the Hindu faith, 
causes aversion to .the Mohammedan fa- 
natic. In his brochure also he emphasised 
the economic side of the problem. In 
this way he elevated what to the Hindu 
is a simple Shastric behest to be blind- 
ly beleived and carried out to the 
high level of a dictate of enlightened 
rationalism. By means of mathemati- 
cal calculations he made out the greater 
utility of using the cow as milch animal 
than using beef as an article of food. 
On medical grounds, too, he prohibits 
the use of meat. 


The cow appeared to Dayananda to 
be the connecting link between men 
and anim@ls. His advocacy of the 
preservation of the cows was in fact 
the advocacy, of the preservation. 
of all animals. This view of his” is 
reiterated by him in more than one 
place. He permits the practice of hunt- 
ing to the Kshatriya. ^This isto bea 
part of his training. The object of the 
art is to teach him manliness, which, 
as the word implies, should spare the 
weak and keep in check the cruel. 
Those beasts of prey, which are 8. 
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danger to human beings, aré alone to 
be destroyed and kited. A raja that 
indulges in the pursuit as a pastime, 
commits, according to Manu, whom 
Dayananda quotes, a sin which the laws 
prohibit. 


In matters of food the Arya Samaj 
isa vegetarian society. It is a manly 
faith, including chivalry to the weak in 
its broad definition of manliness. Evén 
eggs and fish, which certain vegetarian 
associations of the West, regard as per- 
missible food are not at all allowed to 
the Arya Samajist. 


As an instance of the humanity of 
Dayananda we shall quote an incident 
from his life. It was at Datarpur that 
while returning from a ramble, he 
came across a bullock cart, which 
somehow had got stuck in the mud. 
The driver of the cart stood on the 
bank of the slough. He had a big 
staff in his hand, with which he was 
beating the bullocks very hard. The 
dumb animals had exercised their 
whole strength, but finding the task 
beyond their conjoint efforts, stood 
tamely suffering the tyranny of their 
master. The latter, too, was tired, as 
his hard breath abundantly showed. 


-Dayananda, as he sighted tkis spectacle, 
` was deeply moved. He lostno time 


in hastening to the scene of misery. 
Taking off his clothes he relieved the 


bullocks of the burden of the yoke, . 


which, forthwith he placed on his own 
neck, and lo! the cart was out iu an 
instant. With what grateful eyes the 
carter viewed the sage, as he moved 
away, and what profound sense of 


thankfulness his provident aid evoked 

——— ll in the hearts of the tame speechless 1 
animals, 18 for the reader to imagine. 
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The Ahinsa followed by 
no whit less than that 
Buddha. Himself a Brahm 
too, in the stage of ren 


Dayananda is 
Practised by 
ana, ahd that, 
unciation and 


love, viz. that of Sanyas, he never took 


up a weapon even to hit back an adver- 
sary. His was a vow of absolute toler- 
ance. He saved himself without hurting 
others. While not yet a sage, he relates 
how he once met a wild boar, and 
perceiving that the animal would attack 
him. he only lifted up his huge staff 
and the beast disappeared.  Pataujali, 
in his Yoga Darshan mentions a 
Siddhi, i. e. a yogic achievement by 
dint ot which the practiser who has 
purged his mind of the very idea of 
violence is not only himself immune 
from the violence of others, but even 
such brutes as nature has made mutually 
inimical forget their malice in his pre- 
sence. ‘Till that stage is reached, self- 
defence is under Aryan laws a duty. 
Men and women ofall classes and of 
all Ashrams are called upon to keep 
themselves equipped against attacks. 
Nhe same law applies to communities- 
and nationalities. The courage that 


-a war occasions is nowhere denounced 


as asin. To Krishna, on the contrary, 
the shedding of blood appears to be a 
specially meritorious act. He urges 
Arjuna to enter war as he would enter 


‘into unbarred gate of heavenly bliss. 


Dayananda, while he lays great stress 
on mercy, takes care that the senti- 
ment of mercy should, on no account 


have,au enervating influence on the - 
I e Y Y 
temperament of men. It is the =) $ 


those that, if they were so minded, R | 


could hurt and even kill people, that 
can save them. ब 
sentiment, LU 


211) 
“नळ. 


Mercy is a brave — 
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XVI. 
e THE SAVIOUR. 


We have seen in the preceding 
chapter how Dayananda’s love flowed 
evenly towards all creatures. His 
mercy blessed both man and beast. 
The affectior he felt towards his 
fellow-beings was broad-based on a 
desire to do good to the whole world of 
being. The interests of the whole, he 
always placed above those of a part. 
Society, or which is the same thing, 
community, he ever viewed as standing 
higher than individuals. Among crea- 
‘tures, too, he recognised grades. Man, to 
him, was the lord of creation, not that 
he should tyrannise over his fellow- 
beings, but that he should be their 
guardian and protector. This he 
thought to be the essence of all lord- 
ship. 'The glory of man, he says, is 
the love he evinces to his fellow- 
creatures. He may utilise them, yoke 
them to his service, but he should 
use them in a way to clearly indicate 
that he and they are of one family. 
Such is the ancient teaching of the 
Vedas, and Dayananda, as we have said 
elsewhere, embodied in him the prime- 
val lessons inculcated to mankind at 
the dawn of creation. 

Dayananda was conscious that for 


the preservation of human society, for 
its maintenance in a firm state of stabili- 


ty, &ustice, both divine and human, has - 


. been devised to act as a pwerful lever. 
The law of Karma works unobserved, 
but sure. Thé wheel of divine equity 

turns slowly and invisibly, but it grinds 
fine, it grinds hard. It is because of 
that wheel that the machinery of the 
Universe 18 working. In the stern 

there 
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may be observed a powerful tone of 
milduess, of mercy. Of the whole 
music of divine dispensations, love is 
the keynote. Even the wrath of the 
Heavenly Father is expressed in notes 
pitched in that soft key. 


To human beings is entrusted the 
task of the reformation of man. As the 
goal even of divine justice is the uplift 
of human beings, 80, too, is human 
equity ordained- to temper itself for 
that goal. ‘The human culprit should 
be treated in a manner that should tend 
to his betterment in future. With this 
object in view are the present jails, 
courts and police establishments 
condemned by modern reformers. 
With crimes, the latter have no 
sympathy. They wish to save 
humanity in which they include also 
the worst criminal. "They will punish 
the latter ih a way to make of him a 
better man after his being punished. 


Punishment, according to the divine 
code, should vary, not with the degree 
of seriousness of the offence, but with 
the temperament, the degree of 
tractability, of the offender. To some 
stern justice will be good; to obhers & 
modicum of mercy will prove the 
elixir of life. The most incorrigible 
fellows have been known to have 
reformed, as if sudden metamorphosis * 
had taken place in them, at an unex” 
pected expression of kindness, or by. 
simply a sympathetic look of & really 
forgiving magnanimous soul. The 
glance has gone deep into them; — 
it has changed their very nature. | 

Such a great soul was Swami 


Dayananda. Himself ready to bear | 


-the bitterest fruits of his actions of 


both past and present lives, his attitude ] 


§ 
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towards those that offended him was 
one always marked with love and 
highest magnanimity. In the criminal 
code which he would enforce in an 
ideal Arya Kingdom, he assigns very 
condign punishments for seemingly 
small offences. His idea there is to 
strike terror in the hearts of the 
people. He would minimise the 
frequency of punishments, even though, 
he should add to their stringency. 
Where, however, his personal dealings, 
with those that do wrong to his person, 
are concerned, he is the most forgiving, 
especially in cases where these wrongs 
come to him in tle course of his 
preachings. 


The cruelty of his opponents at the 
close of the controversy at Kashi has 
already been debated upon. At Amrit- 
sar, while he was delivering a discourse 
to a large and heterogenous audience, a 
1800101 of hearers appears to have taken 
Offence at his bold denunciation of 
superstitious untruths. They began to 
‘throw brickbats at him. He, however, 
| remained firm where he was, saying 
with a complaisant smile that where 
that day stones were showered, time 
‘would come when people would wel- 
‘come him with a shower of flowers. 
The prophecy, if not fulfillgd in his 
(Own case, has come true in the case 
wf his followers. The latter have 


many a time been garlanded amidst 
Ihighly enthusiastic audiences of 
Amritsar. 


At Wazirabad, too, a similar inci- 
dient is reported to have taken place. 
Where a piece of stone struck his 
forehead, whence blood began to ooze. 
Ihe rishi wiped off the blood with his 
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How Rao Karan Singh attacked him 
with a sword, and when repulsed in 
the onset was spared by the rishi, has 
been noticed in a previous chapter. 


The climax was reached when 
attempts at poisoning the rishi were 
discovered by his devotees and the 
culprits let go as a result of his sweet 
magnanimous commands to that effect. | 


‘A Brahman a Anupshabr one day 
brought to him a. betel leaf, which 
the rishi readily took and began to 
chew. Something in its taste, however, . 
made him suspect there was poison in 
it. He forthwith stood up, and with- 
out letting an inkling drop to those that 
sat round, went straight to the river 
which flowed by. Among the exercises 
of yoga, of which he had learnt a great 
many during his early wanderings, 
there was one Neoli Karma. This 
exercise he performed with the water of . 
the Ganges, and thus disgorged what of . 
betel had by that time passed down his ~ 
throat. The Brahman had in the 
meantime fled from the rishi's hut, but 
the rascally attempt he had made became , 
known in no time. Now the Tahsildar - 
of the place, a Mohammedan. 'Sayyad ^ 
Muhamad by name, was an admirer of . 
the Swami. As he heard of the horrid - 
happening, he was quite upset, and the 
whole machinery of 
and inquiry he set in motion to 
find out the poisoner of the Swami. 
And he succeeded in getting hold of 
the fellow. Binding ‘him up with fet- 


ters he brought him to the residence of 
the Swami, and said; the days of the 
wretch had apparently been. numbered, 


investigation . 


for law would surely condemn him to 


death. ` E = 
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biandkerchief, and went on with his 
Jecture, ° | 
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Did this sight please the Swami--the 
sight of humble devotion by à Moham- 
medan admirer of his ? It did. Only, 
the devotion was misplaced. It had 
placed a man, a fellow-being of Daya” 
nanda, in chains. The rishi instead of 
evincing his gratification, reprimanded 
the Tahsildar. “ Liberty is my mission. 
I have come to loosen, not to fasten 
afresh the chains of humanity.” Such 
was the stern and yet loving and lovable 
rebuke that the Saviour of man admi 
nistered to one, who had, in his name, 
fettered a fellow-human being. "The 
sight was for gods to see and bless. 

A similar scene was enacted when 
the Sage lay affected by a similar dose 
of poison, this time beyond even his 
yogic capacity to disgorge it. Death, 
in this case, was certain. Mercy is 
d easier to exercise when at least one’s 

own life is safe from danger. There is 

a sense of hilarity consequent on a 

man’s own escape from death. He 

may celebrate the occasion with a mag- 
nanimous award of forgiveness to his 


e 
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would-be assassin. It is under: the 
dreadful shadow of death that the ten- 
derness of a human soul, however loving 
and broad-minded, is subjected to a 
severe test. And yet  Dayananda 
had not the least hesitation in giving 
Jagannath, when poisoned beverage was 
making its tragic effects already felt in 


his bowels, not “only a free pass out 


ot his house at a time when none would 
detect him, but some amount of 
money also, with which he might 


make good his escape from the terri- 


tory of the British Sarkar. Later 


when the memory of the Sage had 
made him an idol of his people, Jagan- 
nath is said to have been observed weep- 
ing. The idea seemed to have taken 
possession of him that he had put 
prematuré end to the life of a humani- 
tarian sage, for which sin there could 
be no expiation. Ah! he had ruined 
himself—ruined his very soul ! Was not 
the mercy of the Sage severe punish- 
ment, andgin the guise of a punish- 
ment a sure reformation as well. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


MOTHERS’ MARKS. 
1. ON THE Bopy. 


Dr. Napheys, from whose book we 
made quotations in the last issue, has 
the following observations as regards 
the marks that the mentality of a 
mother leaves on the bodies of her 
offspring :— —' | 


Influence of mind of mother om foym 
and colour of infant.—Theroarenumerous 
facts on record which prove that habitual 
long-continued mental conditions of the 
mother at an early period of pregnancy, 
induce deformity or other abnormal 
development of the infant. 


Professor William A. Hammond of New 
York relates the following striking case, 
which occurred in his own experience, 
and which scarcely admits of a doubt as 
to the influence of the maternal mind 
over the physical structure of the foetus. 


A lady in the third month of her 
pregnancy was very much horrified by her 
husband being brought home one evening 
with a severe wound of the face, from 
which the blood was streaming. The 
shock to her was so great that she fainted, 
and subsequently had a hysterical attack, 
during which she was under Dr. 
Hammond’s care. Soon aftur her recovery 
she told him that she was afgaid her child 
would be affected in some way, and that 
even then she could not get rid of the 
impression the sight of her husband's 
bloody face had made upon her. In due 
time the child, a girl, was born. She had 
a dark red mark upon the face, corres- 
ponding in situation and extent with that 
which had been upon her father's face. 
She also proved to be idiotic. 


Professor Dalton of New York states 
that the wife of the janitor of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of that city 
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during her pregnancy, dreamed that she 


saw a man who had lost a part of the 
car. The dream made a great impression 
supon her mind, and she mentioned it to 
her husbánd. When her child was born, 
a portion of one ear was deficient, and the 
organ was exactly like,the defective ear 
she had seen in her dream.»When Professor 
Dalton was lecturing upon the develop- 
ment of the foetus as affected by the mind 
of the mother, the janitor called his 
attention to the foregoing instance. The 
ear looks exactly as if a portion had been 
cut off with a sharp knife. 


Professor J. Lewis Smith of Belleyue 
Hospital, Medical College, New York, has 
met with the following cases:—An Trish 
woman, of strong emotions and supersti- 


tious, was passing along a street, in the | 
first mouths of her pregnancy, when she - 


was accosted by a beggar, who raised her 
hand, destitute of thumb and fingers, and 
jn ‘God’s name’ asked for alms. ‘The 


woman passed. on, but, reflecting in whose | 


name money was asked, 1016 that she had 
committed a great sin in refusing assis- 
tance. She returned to the place where 
she had met the beggar, and on different 


i 
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days, but never afterwards saw her. Haras- - 
sed by the thought of her imaginary sin, — 


so that for weeks, according to her state- 


ment, she was distressed by it, she appro- - 


ached her confinement. A female infant 
was born, otherwise perfect, but Jacking 
the fingers and thumb of one hand.. The 
deformed limb was on the same side, and 
it seemed tothe mother to resemble pre- 
cisely that of the beggar. In another case 


which Professor Smith met, a very similar — 


malformation was attributed by the mo- 
ther of the child to an accident occurring, 
during the time of her pregnancy, toa 
near relative, which necessitated amputa- 
tion. He examined both of these children 
with defective limbs and has no doubt of 
the truthfulness of the parents, He suc- 


cessfully removed a supernumerary thumb A 
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from an infant, whose mother, a baker's 
wife, gavo the following history:—No ono 
of the family, 81101 no ancestor, to her know- 


ledge, presented this deformity. In the 
early months of her pregnancy she sold 
bread from the counter, and nearly 


every day a child with a double thumbs 


camo in for a penny roll, presenting the 

enny between the thumb and the finger. 
After the third month she left the bakery, 
but the malfofmation was so impressed 
upon her mind, that she was nob surprised 
to see it reproduced in her infant. 


In all these cases the impression was 
produced in the early months of pregna- 
ney; but many have been recorded in 
which malformationa in the infant appea- 
red distinctly traceable to strong mental 
emotions of the mother only a few 1nouths 
previous Éo confinement, these impressions 
having been persistent daring the remain- 
ing period of the pregnancy, and giving 
rise to a full expectation on the part of 
the mother that the child would be affect- 
ed in the particular manner, which actual- 
ly occurred. Professor Carpenter, the 
distinguished physiologist, is personally 
cognisant ofa very striking case of the 
kind which occurred in the family of a 
near connection of his own. 


those 
mental emo- 


All the above instances have been 
of the effects of persistent 
tion. But itis also brue that violent and 
sudden emotion in the mother leaves 
sometimes its impress upon the unborn 
infant, although it may be quickly 
forgotten. 


Itis rolated on good authority that a 
jady, who during her pregnancy was 
struck with the unpleasant view of leeches 
app¥ed to a relative's foot, gave birth 

.toa child with the mark of a leech coiled 
‘up in the act of suction on the intended 


spot. ? 

Dr. Delacoux of Paris says that, in 
the month of January 1825, he was called 
fo attend «a woman in the village of Bati- 
near Paris, who the evening 


= 
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foetus, horsibly deformed. The upper 
hp was in a confused mass with the jaw 
and the gums, and tho right leg was 
amputated at the middle, the stump hav. 
ing the form of a cone. The mother 
of this being, who was a cook, one morn- 
ing, about the third of her pregnancy, 
on entering the house where she was em- 
ployed, was seized with horror at the 
sight of a porter with a hare-lip and an 
amputatod leg. 


At a meeting of the Society of Physi- 
cians which wascheld at Berlin, Herr 
Dupre stated, that a womrn saw, in the 
first weeks of her third pregnancy, a boy 
with a hare-lip ; and not only was the 
child she then carried born with a fright- 
ful hare-lip, but alsqthree children sub- 
sequently. Another one a woman in the. 
fifth week of pregnancy, saw a sheep 
wounded, and with ils bowels protruding, 
She was greatly shocked, and did not 
recover her composure for several days, 
She was delivered at berm of a child, in 
other respects well developed, but lacking 
the walls of the abdomen. 


Many remarkable instances have been 
collected of the power of imagination 
over the ufiborn offspring. 


Ambrose Pare, the illustrious French 
surgeon of the sixteenth century, in one 
of his treatises devotes a chapter to the 
subject of ‘monsters which take their 
cause and shape from imagination,’ and 
was evidently a strong believer in this 
influence. @ 


A black child is generally believed to 
have been born to Marie Therese, the wifo 
of Louis XIV, in consequence of a littie 
negro page in her service having started 
from ahiding-place and stumbled over her 
dress early in her pregnancy. This child 
was educated at the convent of Moret, 
near Joritainebleau, where shé took the 
vil, and where, till the shock of the 
Revolution, her portrait was shown. 


Examples are given by authors of the 


forco of desires in causing deformitios in 
4 e 
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infants, and the formation upon them of 
iui such as apples, pears, grapes, 
and others, which the mother may have 
longed for. 


The following isrelated upon excellent 
medical author:ity:—A woman, gave birth 
toachild with a large cluster of globular 
tumours growing from the tongue, and 
preventing the closure of the mouth, in 
colour, shape and size exactly resembling 
our common grapes ; and with a red 
excrescence from ths chest, as exactiy 
resembling in figure and appearance a 
turkey’s wattles. ,On being quostioned 
before the child was shown to her, she 
answered, that while pregnant she had 
seon some grapes, longod intensely for 
them, and constantly thought of them ; 
and that sho was also once attacked and 
much alarmed by a tyrkey-cock. 


Dr. Demangeon of Paris quotes, in his 
work on the Imagination, the Journal de 
Verdun, as mentioning tho. case of a 
child, born at Blois, in the eyes of 
which the face of a watch was distinctly 
seen. The imago was situated around 
the pupil, and the figures representing 
the hours were plainly perceived. Tho 
mother had experienced a strong desire 
to see 8 watch whilst she was pregnant 
with this child. 


2. ON THE CHILDS MIND. 


The mind of the child, too, is similar- 
ly effected. Says the doctor :— 


Influence of the mind of the mother on 
the mind of the infant ; which subject we 
have not yet touched upon, having confin- 
eA ourselves to tho influence of the mater- 
nal mind over the form and colour of 
the unborn child. 1t will not be necessary to 
illustrate at length this branch of our 
topic. Instances are sufficiently common 
and well “known. Dr. Seguin’ of New 
York, in his work on Idiocy, gives several 
cases in whick there was reason to believe 
that fright, anxiety, or other emotions in 


the mother, had produced idiocy in the 


ofispring. As he remarks, ‘ Impressions 
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will sometimes reach the fetus in its re- 
coss, cub off its legs and arms, or inflict 
large flesh wounds before birth, | 
—inexplictble as well as indisputable - 
facts, from which we surmise that idiocy 
holds unknown though certain relations to wa 
maternal impressions.’ 
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We have given many strong cases and 
most excellent authority for the doctriné 
that the puroly mental idfluence of the 
mother may produce bodily and mental 
changes in the unborn infant. But the 
child is also affected by physical impres- 
sions made upon the mother. 


Dr. Russegger reports that a woman, 
who had already borne four healthy child- 
ren, was, in the seventh month of her 
pregnancy, bitten in the right.calf by a 
dog. The author saw the wound made 
by the animal’s teeth, which wound con- 
sisted of three small triangular depres- | 
sions by two of which the skin was only 
slightly ruffled; a slight appearance of 
blood was perceptible in the third. The 
-woman was at the moment of the accident 
somewhat alarmed, but neither then nor 
afterwards had any fear that her foetus 
would be affected by the occurrence. Ten 
weeks after she was bitten, the woman. 
bore a healthy child, which however, to 
the surprise of every person had three 
marks corresponding in size and appear- 
ance to those caused by the dog’s teeth in 
the mother’s legs, and consisting like 
those, of one large and two smaller im- 
pressions. The two latter, which were 
pale, disappeared in.five weeks ; the larger —  ' . 
ono had also become less, and was not 
so deep coloured as it .was ab birth. Ak | 
the time of writing, the child was four 


months old. FE | 


Dro S. P. Crawford of Greenville of 
Tonnessee, reports, in a, recent 3l 
of the Nashville Journal of Medicine, tho — 
following sad case :—A lady, in. the last Fi 
stage of pregnancy, was burned by the | 
explosion of a kerosene-oi! cane She lived by 
twelve hours after the accident. The face, | 
legs, arms, and abdomen were badly burn- A | 
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ed. The movements of the child, were felt 
three or four hours after the accident. A 
short time before the death of the mother 
she gave birth to the child at full matur- 
ity, but still-born. It bore the mark of the 
fire corresponding tothat of the mother 
Its legs, arms and abdomen were com- 
pletely blistered, having all the appearance 
of a recent burn. 


These instances of a decided influence ex- 
erted upon the body and the mind of the 
child in the womb, by physical and materi- 
al impressions made upon the mother, 
might be doubled or trebled. They are as 
numerous as they are wonderful. Physiolo- 
gists of the present day do not hesitate to 
admit tho existence of the influence we 
have been discussing. Reason also comes 
to the support of facts, to demonstrate and 
establish its reality. For if a sudden and 
powerful emotion of the mind can so 
disturb the stomach and heart as to cause 
vomiting and fainting, is it not pro- 
bable that it can affect the womb and the 
impressible being within if ? Pregnancy 
is a function of the woman as much as 
digestion or pulsation of the heart; and 
if latter are controlled by moral and men- 
tal impressions, why should not the 
former bo also ? 


EDUCATION IN THE WoMB. 


The first school of the child is the 
womb of the mother. 


The outlines drawn by the artist Flaxman 
are esteemed the most perfect and graceful 
in existence. From earliest childhood he 
manifested a delight in drawing.- His 
mother, a woman of refined and artistic 
tastes? used to relate that for months 
previous to his birth she spent hours 
daily studying engravings. and fixie it 
in her memory ‘the most beautiful pro- 
portions of the human figure as portraye 
by masters She was convinced that the 
enius of her son was the fruit of her own 
aelf-culture. WHat a charming idea is 
this? What an incentive to those about to 


become mothers to cudbixake agnos, c 
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high thoughts, pure emotions, elevated 
sentiments ! Thus, they endow their 
children with what no after education 
can give them. ^ 


The plastic brain of the fœtus is prompt 
to receive all.impressions. It retains them, 
and they becoms the characteristics of the 
child and the man. Low spirit, violent pass- 
ions, irritability, frivolity, in the pregnant 
woman, leave indelible marks on the 
unborn child. So do their contraries; 
and thus it becomes of the*utmost moment 
that during this period all that is cheerful, 
inspiring and -elevating should surround 
the woman. Such emotions educate the 
child : they form its disposition, they 
shape its faculties, they create its mental 
and intellectual traits.© Of all education, 
this is the most momentous. 


SHOULD WoMEN Marry ? 


In these days of liberty, when per- 
sons of both sexes are eager to slip 
all sorts of collars, marriage appears to 
women to be a sort of bondage. Those 
especially, who get educated, are more 
fond of lefrned pursuits and free pro: 
fessions vith which conflnement 
within the four walls of a household is —— 
incompatible. How this ambition of 
women stands the test of their natural 
physical requirements is thus stated 
by the learned doctor:— 


A few words, ere we pass to another j 
branch of our subject, on the physical 
relations of her who by choice or other 
reasons never marries. It is a commof 
observation among physicians who have 
devoted themselves tothe study of wo- 
man's physical nature, thaí inspito 
those ‘ perils of maternity,’ which we 
have taken‘no pains to conceal. the health 
of single women during the child-bearing 
period is, as a general rule, net better, not 
even so good, as that of their married 
sisters. Those insurance companies WHO 
take female risks, do not ask any higher 


| 
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premium for the married tnan the 
unmarried. a 


Various suggestions have been made to 
account for this unexpected fact. Some 
writers have pointed out that in many 
diseases marriage exerts a decidedly cura- 
tive influence especially in chronic neryous 
ailments. Chorea, for instance, or St. 
Vitus’ dance, as it is popularly termed, 
has been repeatedly cured by marriage. 
As a rule, painful menstruation, whicl, 
always arises from’some defect or disease 
of the ovaries or adjacent organs, is im- 
proved, and often sompleteiy removed; 
by the same act. There are, as is well 
known, a whole series of emotional dis- 
orders, ..... .hysteria, and various kinds of 


mania and hallucination,— which are 
almost exclusively confined to single per- 
sons, and only occus in the married 
undor exceptions! circumstances. An 


instance has lately been detailed iu medi- 
cal journals by a Prussian physician of 
a caso of undoubted hereditary insanity 
which was greatly benefitted—indeed, 
temporarily cured—by a forunate nuptial 
relation. Few who have watched a large 
circle of lady aquaintances but will have 
observed that many of them increased 
in flesh and improved in health when they 
have been married some months. An 
English writer of distinction accounts for 


these favourable results in a peculiar 
manner. Success, he says,is always a 
tonic, and the best of tonics. Now to 


women, marriage is a success. It is their 
aim in social life; and this acepmplished, 
health and strength follow. We are not quite 
iready to subscribe tosuch a sweeping asser- 
ition, but no doubt it is applicable in a 
llimited number of cases. Our own opinion 
iis, that nature gave to each sex certain 
ffunctions,and that the whole system is 
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in better health when all parts and powers 
fulfil their destiny. 3 : 


Common proverbs portray the character 
of the spinster as peevish, selfish, given to 
qcer fancies and unpleasant eccentricities. 
Ir many a case we are glad to say this is 
untrue. Instances of noble devotion, 
broad and generous sympathy, and dis-. 
tinguished self-sacrifice are' hy no means 
raro in single women. But take the 
whole class, the popular opinion, as it of- 
ten is, must be granted to be correct. 
Deprived of the natural objects of 
interest, the sentiments are apt to fix 
themselves on parrots and poodles, or 
to be confined within the breast, and 
wither for want of nourishment. Too 
often the history of those sisterhoods who 
assume vows of singleness in the interest of 
religion, presents to the physician the 
sad spectacle of prolonged maladies, and 
to the Christian that of a sickly 
sensibility. 

In this connection we may answer 8 
question not unfrequently pnt to medical 
attendant. Are those women who marry 
late in their sexual life more or less apt to 
bear living children than the married of the 
same age? and are they more or less 
likely tog prolong their child-bearing 
period by their deffered nuptials? To 
both these inquiries we answer, No. On: 
the contrary, the woman who marries & 
few years only before her change of life, 
is almost sure to have no children who 
will survive. She is decidediy less apt to 
have any than the woman of the same age 
who married young. If therefore, love 
of children and a desire for offspring 
form, ae they rightly should, one of the 
inducements to marry, let not the act be 
postponed too long, or it will probably fail 
of any such result. R l 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 

' Religious tolerance is thought to be 
a laudable characteristic of the Hindu. 
-It makes him sweet as a comrade 
—his company is never offending. 
Religious intolerance is, on the other 
liand, an equally formidable attribute 
of the Muhammedan. He is, on 
account of his religion, a repellant 
co-worker. These diametrically oppo- 
site traits of the members of the two 
communities are typified in the 
administrative policy of two of the 
rulers of native states, one a 
Hindu, and the other a Muhammedan. 
Gwalior, if on account of the religious 
creed of its ruler we can characterise it 
as such, is a Hindu state, while Bhopal, 
similarly characterised, is Mubam- 
medans territory. Among subjects 
of both the rulers there are large 
number of people whose religion differs 
from that of the ruling chief. The 
influence of the religious “views of 
B rulers on their administration should, 
if such influence be unavoidable, be to 
purge their territories of vices which 
every religion prohibits. Religiously 
minded potentates should make it a 
point to emphasise purity of morals in 
their realm. They should never be 
^ prejudiced in favour of their co-religion- 
ists, so as to endanger the interests of 
those that profess and follow other 
The reverues of all states are 
derived from- the earnings of their 
inhabitants, irrespective of what 
creed or caste the latter belong to 
Profession pf a religion cannot 
exempt a person Or & ^ 

persons from the. duty ED tax-paying. 
Tu cases where it does; 


| 


group of. | 
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the privilege of the co-religionists of the 

ruler to be So exempted. The sinews of 

the government are thus supplied, in 

the majority of cases, mainly by those 

ofits subjects who differ in their 

religious belief from the class that 

presides over its political affairs. The 

Burden on them is in most cases 

incommensurate—incommensurate on 

the side of excess—to their paying 
capacity. In logical justice, therefore, 

they deserve greater amenities and 

greater concessions from the adminis- 

tration. This should ho.d good where 

religious prejudice has its way. Inan 
ideal government, on the other hand, 

assessment of taxes should be made 

proportionate to the means of the 
payers. Religion can neither be the 
privilege of a favoured class nor can it 
handicap a group whom their religious 
creed subjects to a political ban. Even 
as payments are to be proportioned to 
the means of the payers, 80 too, should 
the blessings of the government be 
evenly divided among all sects. 


Are they so divided in the states of 


- Gwalior and Bhopal ? 


A recegt publication in the news: - 
papers tells a very strange story of the | 
mutually divergent state of things that 
obtains in these territories. 2 


The Maharaja of Gawalior is said to — 
be tolerant to “his Mubammedan | 
subjects, perhaps toc much so ^ In 
the compound of his palace, side by 
side with a mandir there E 
a mosque. Equal concessions 1n the 
form of free light, etc. : are granted 
to both the buildings. 
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shara. He attends Islamic testivals, 
holds dar bars in hono? of these, and 
coducts himself on such occasions very 
much as à Muhammedan ruler would 
do in his place. 

We had occasion,a few days ago, 
to visit the capital of the state of 
Kapurthala. That state, too, is under 
a Hindu ruler, and if reports received 
aboub his administration are to be 
credited, he evinces the.same excess 
of sympathetic regard for the religious, 
feelings of his Muhammedan subjects. 
The mode of concessions may vary, 
but the over-solicitousness to ingratiate 
the Muhammedan is the same in both 
casas. In Kashmir we heard of 
a Hindu mandir, ‘demolished -by 
Muhammedan fanatics with perfect 
impunity. 

Such is the tale of tolerance, 
repeated in its broad outlines, as you 
istudy, one after another, the mode 
‘of governance of almost all states 
‘ruled by Hindu Rajas. Contrast swith it 
‘the news we hear about the response 
'of the enlightened (?) Begam of Bhopal, 
"with which that gifted lady met the re- 
quest of her Hindu subjects for certain 
concessions as regards the celebration 
tof Dussehra Idols, she said, ‘that 
lhad-been smashed by her predecessors; 

ithe kings of Islam, could not be 
reinstated by her without danger to 
lher salvation after death. There is, 
lit id said, a general ordinance in 
tbat state, that no new temples can. 
be built within its limits. If what 
 Neport says is true, we do not know 
now to charécterise the state of things 
Itt depicts. Isit intolerance or isit 
- dlownright tyratiny ? 
‘Tous the conduct of both these sets of 
“tiylers, large-hearted Hindus as well ag 
CH ‘ 
er 
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narrow minded Mohammedans, appears 
to be equally objectionable. We can 
praise neither the breadth of outlook, 
amounting almost to irreligion or ab- nd 
sence of religiou of the Maharaja of 
Gwalior, or for that matter, of any of his 
Hindu brethren that conducts himself,. 
as he does, nor the utteriy narrow sec- 
tarianism that so miserably obsesses the 
political vision of the Begum of Bho- 
pal. While in their capacity as rulers, 
religious neutrality would be the best 
code of conduct for these potentates, 
in their personal exercise of religion 
they are entitled to be as free as their 
subjects. Their office should not com- 
pel them to hold ceremonials and make 
professions of faiths, to which in their 
heart of hearts they cannot subscribe. 
Only, they should not be fanatics. 


The treasury of the state is public 
property. While out of his personal 
allowance, a king or a prince is at 
liberty to patronise any faith, and make 
donations to any denomination, grants 
from the public exchequer should go 
evenly to the patronisation of all 
creeds. i 


While the Begum of Bhopal needs 
a strong dose of broad-minded liberal: - 
ity, the Maharaja of Gwalior and all 
the rajas of his ilk require as strong 
pills of, staunchness in their faith. 
What. is corroding the vitals of the 
Hindu, or as we rightly term it, Arya 
society today, is the absence of this 
staunchness. The Hindu imposes i} 
himself unnecessary fetters which ob- 
struct both him and his faith. Your | 
broad-mindedness is thought to be. 
“another name either of cowardly adu- > 
lation, or else of light-minded trifling 
with religion. : + T 
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DIONYSIAN ORIGIN OF 
THE CHRISTIAN 
EUCHARIST. 


Robert Bisher writing to the Quest 
traces the history of Eucharist frome a 
. Dionysian origin. Writes he :— 


Indeed thegé is ample evidence to prove 
that the Ebionite party in the earliest 
Church, who probably followed the exain- 
ple of the first * bishop’ of Jerusalem, — 
Jesus’ brother and successor, James the 
Just (Pious), a Nazir andas such sworn 
to strict abstinence from wine,— celebra- 
ted the Eucharist with water instead of 
wine, contrary to the example of Jesus. 
Consequently, if we meet with a story whero 
the miraculous power of the ‘ guest’ at the 
Messianic marriage-banquet ( Rev. 197; 
Matth. 22117) changes the very rinsing-water 
(Jn. 26 ) into wine, which the present 
text says was far superior to all the hu- 
man vintages supplied by the host of his 
guests,—it seems quite obvious that the 
aim of if is to justify a eucharistic 
celebration, where simple water represents 
or is even supposed to be changed into 


the wine of the Last Supper, and the 
. redeeming blood of the Saviour, by the 
. words of consecration,—that is, by the 


miraculous power of the Logos. 


The Ebionite character of the source 
from which the charming little idyllion 
is derived, becomes even more obvious, if 

' we observe that the shocking maxim 
=“ Everybody (!) gives his guests worse 
^ wine, when the men are well drunk” 
(v. 10) does not belong to the original 
text, but is added by a vulgar Greek 
reader ( of the same mentality as the one 


` who added “they had no wine, because 


the wine of the marriage-feast had come 
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and the? equally “shocking and 5018061059 
usual  mistranslation “ Woman, "what 
have I to do with thee " for the Aram&an 
“ Ma li walkh, nesha"—and read anew 
tho little tale of the helper of the * poor 
people '(ebionim) as it was meant, instead 
of visualizing it after the manner of the 
sumptuous banquets painted by a Titian 
or Paolo Veronese under the title ‘The 
Marriage-feast of Kana.’ | 


, And the third day there was a marriage 
in Kana and the mether of Jesus was 
there. And both Jesus was invited and 
ehis disciples to the marriage. And when 
wine was not forthcoming the mother of 
Jesus said to him: They have no wine! 
And Jesus said unto her: What concern 
[is that] of mine or thine, lady [mother]? 
My hour is not yet come. But his mother 
saith to the servers: Whatever he saith 
unto you, do. And there were set here 
six waterpots of stone according to the 
purification-rules of the Jews, containing 
two or three firkins a-piece. Jesus saith 
to them: Fill the waterpots with water. 
And they filled them up to the brim. 
Then he saith to them: Draw out now 
and bear to him who sits at the head of 
the table. And they bare [it]. 


When the guest at the head of the table 
had tasted the water that was made wine, 
and knew not whence it was,—but the 
servers who had drawn the water knew,— 
he called the bride-groom and saith to 
him: Everyman at the beginning setteth 
forth the good (delightful, enjoyable) 
wine; bu? thou hast kept the good wine 
until now ! uia 

“This beginning of signs did Jesus in 
Kana of Galilee and manifested forth his 
glory, and his disciples believed on him." 


Most probably ‘the mystic: self-revela— 
tion, Jn. 15, which is now, quite. fittingly m 
inserted into the farewell, discourses qE 
Jesus’ Last Supper (seo QuEST, ">> 
July) but which is certainly a latem 
interpolation ‘therein, ‘as it -followmm 


to anend,’’.or “ it happened “that the 
wine ran short, because of the crowd 
‘that had been invited ") to the touchingly 
simple statement (inv. 3), that “ there 


` was nc wina,” “ no wine could HO Oa 
(ot UE Ce edi डा sui Bo abruptly and without a word of introduc 
 wine"— meaning that they were too poor Hon tio iho words CIRC MI RENE 
DEIN ED — 
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hence" (14—31st),—was originally the con- 
clusion of the Kana-logend, oven as the 
words “I am the bread of Life” are: 
spoken in Kapharnaum as the sequel to 
the sign of the ‘Five Loaves.’ For the 
words concerning the * good wine' reserved 
*until now’ manifestly aliude to the 
Jewish belief, that the wine for the 
Banquet of the Last Days has been 
reserved im grapes since the days of 
ereation,—an idea which is allegorized in 
the discourse on Jesus being the vine and 
his disciples the fruit-bearing branches. 


" After this they" went down to Kaphar- 
naum, he and his mother and his brethren 
and his disciples (2—12). [And Jesus saith 
unto them (15—1): Iam the true vine 

00 0 Ye are the branches..... He 
in me bringeth forth much 


,* 


fuuite «cs e oe © 


Another important and hitherto neglec- 
ted feature of the Kana-allegory is the 
fact, which is all the more remarkable 
for an obviously unhistoric legend, of its 
being so ézactly dated: “ On the third 
day" (2—1) “ there was a marriage " This 
is the third after the one mentioned in 
1—43 as * the following day’; the fourth 
day after the one in 1—35, * again the next 
day’ the ‘fifth after the next day’ of 1—29 ; 
tonsequently the sixth day of the whole 
gospel narrative.—that is to say the sixth 
day after the appearance of John the 
Baptist in Bethany (1—28). This dating 
by days must have a definite pur- 
pose; for if is not continued after the 
feast of Kana, when we r?sd (1—12): 
They stayed there ‘not many days’ 
Moreover this purpose is  íranspa- 
rent, seeing that the Church has always 
celebrated the‘ manifestation of His 
Glory ’ (2—11), the ‘ Epiphany,’ and the 
miracle of Kana, on the 822६: of January, 
Shésixth day of^the ecclessiastical year. 
Now this very day is the day of the Pagan 
* Àydreusis ’-feast. This was the day of 
drawing and carrying in procession the 
sacred water—the very day when Diony- 
808 was supposed to perform his typical 


sd 


inl e ee of changing'into w me this holy 


water in’the locked-up. jars of his sanctu- 
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ary and in certain springs or pools (Epi-- 
nis Panarion 51 ; Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. 


This proves that the Christianizing of. 
this Dionysian feast, the Theodaisia, as it 
was called, on January 5/6 (it is properly, 
a night-vigil), which the present writer 
has treated in detail in the unpublished. 
second volume of his Orpheus (a MS. copy 
of which is deposited in the British Mu: 
seum), was already an accomplished fact, 
when the author of the 4th gospel inser- 
ted the Kana-miracla into the chronologic- 
al frame of the narrative. Indeed a 
great quantity of archeological mutter, 
which Prof Grill has left out of consider- 
ation, could be grouped with this fact, and 
‘vould serve as an instructive background 
to the valuable and interesting compara- 
tive results of his present volume. > 


In the second half of vol. ii, which treata 
df the‘ mystery-character’ of the 4th 
gospel, I am astonished moreover to find 
that the author has overlooked the most 
striking argument hee could have put 
forward for his thesis: namely, the dead 
silence of ‘ John’ on the words and deeds 
by which Jesus at the Last Supper insti- 
tuted the Eucharist. There can be. no 
doubt that * John’ was not ignorant of this 
central rite of the Messianic Church, its 
fundamental importance and its spiritual 
signification, witness the Kana-miracle 
itself and the discourses after the miracle 
of che Five Loaves. Consequently his re- 
markable silence cannot be anything else 
but a feature of the disciplina arcani, the 
severely enjoined mystery-secrecy which 
from a very early time enveloped ४06 
central sacraments of the naw Messianist 
Church. 


RULE. 


"Thus Dr. Syed Mahmud Pr. D. in 
the course of an article which 31 
contributes to the Indian Review, 


M 


. August issue :— x vee 


From the every inception of Muslim 


rulo a special tax was imposed-on Sztehas- 


E * 
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for the slaughter of cows to the extent of 
12 * Jetal” per cow. During the reign 
of Feroz Shah, butchers complained 
against this tax and the king abolished it. 
Details of this taxation are not given in 


books of history, but its object could only, 


have been the prevention of cow slaughter. 
This tax, therefore, continued for two 
hundred years after the establishment of 
Muslim rule in India, right up to the 
time of Feroz Shah Tughlak. Instead of 
issuing a general order prohibiting cow 
slaughter, this was the method adopted 
by early Mohammadan kings. This tax 
Was called Jazari, At the time of 
Mohamad Shah Tughlak, beef was not 
eooked in the royal kitchen, and the king 
&id not take it. Several authors have 
Biven detailed descriptions of the royal 
kitchen, but there is no mention of slau- 
ghtering cows. Farhatul-mulk was appoint- 
sd Governor of Gujrat, and continued 
in that capacity also during the reign of 
the next king Mohamad  Ghias-ud-Din 
Wughlak, the Second. Historians state 
that Farhat-ul-mutk made various ‘conces- 
sions to the Hiudus; and did not allow the 
Slaughter of cows. The Hindu ‘wielded 
groat influence during the reign of Sultan 
Wasir-ud-Din Khushro. "This king totally 
topped the killing of cows. in his terri- 
#ories. It also seems that the Jazari 
dex, which had been discontinued -by 
| Feroz Shah  Tughlak, was re-imposed 
téfter ‘his reign, because it is recorded in 
"hóoks of history that Akbar abrogated 
this tax. Akbar ordered a total prohibi- 
¥idn of the killing of cows, and the tax 
»was"no longer found necessary and it was 
MAT on that account :that it -was 
iscontinued. 5 

When the Moghuls established ‘their 
rule in India and Babar ascended the 
throne, he not only found out the depth 
of Hindu feeling in this matter “during 
shis few years’ reign but also wrote. out 
a confidential will for his son Humayun, 
‘in. which he referred to his religious 
“belief of the Hiudus and exhorted him»to 


‘prevent the killing of cows. The original 


seopy of this document is preserved in 


sra. 24०० Library e& Bhopal anda 
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of it has been made available to me: 
through the courtesysof Nawab Col. Hamid 
Ullah Khan Sahib.. The following is. a 
translation of the document:— 


. “O my Son: People of diverse religions 
inhabit India: and it is a matter of 
thanks-giving to God that the King of 
Kings has entrusted the government of 
this country to you. It, therefore behoves 
you, that :— vU 

(1) You should not allow religious 
prejudices to influence, your mind, and 
administer impartial justice having due 
regard to tho  religieus susceptibilities 
and religious customs of all sections of 
the people. 

(2) In particular, refrain from. the 
slaughter of cows, which will help you to 
Obtain a hold on the hearts of the people 
of India. Thus you^will bind the people 
of this land to yourself by ties of gratitude. 

(3) You should never destroy the 
places of. worship of any community and 
always be justice-loving so that the rela- 
tions between the king and his subjects 
may remain cordial and there be,peace 
and contentment in the land. | ; 

(4) The propagation of Islam will be 
better carried on with the sword of love 
and obligation than with the sword of 
oppression: is 

(5 Always ignore the mutual dissen- 


sions of Shias and Sunnis, otherwise 
they will lead to ‘the weakness .of 
Islam. ü 


(6) Treat the differont peculiarities of 
your subjects as the different seasons of. 


‘the year, so that the body : politic may 
‘remain free from disease. (7४89 


९...) 

Akbar issued orders 'totally prohibiting 
the slaughter of cows ‘throughout ‘his 
vast dominions. There is uc men- 
tion of it in the Ain-i-Akbaré and other 


‘books. “These orders were not abrogated 


. . Am. 
in the times of his successors, but re- 


mained in force, though 16.18 possible that — 
jn the reign of latter kings they were not 


so rigidly enforced. Jahangir not ony 
tas 


TS वि f fur 
i b rd ut fu 
, Rhoto,,, did not abrogate these orders but. ur 
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-ordained that on Sunday the daly on which 
Akbar was born, anc: on Thursdays, on 
which he himself ascended the throne, no 
animal whatsoever should be killed and 
‘there should be no hunting on those 
days. 

Sir Thomas Roe, who came to the 
court of Jahangir as the ambassador of 
James I, writes that Jahangir frequently 
visited Hindu Yogis; and on one occasion 
he himself sary a 
sitting by the side of the king in open 
durbar, and the king talked to him 
with the utmost respect addressing him 
as “father, " 

ISLAMIC MARRIAGE. 

Reviewing a book by Prof. A. S. Wadia, 
Sir Ahmed Hussain, K. C. I. E., C.S.I. 
makes the following very interesting 
remarks on marriage in Islam ;—-- 

Marriage among Muslims is nof a sacra- 
mont. It is a civil contract pure and 


: simple. It is, in fact a contract of mutual 


guarantee of protection by the husband 
-and obedience by the wife and also a con- 
tract of indemnity which entails. payment 
by the husband of dower and alimony. 
There is nothing “ inherently right” or 
"' inherently wrong " in this double con- 
tract which a Muslim marriage implies. 
It should be judged solely by two con- 
siderations : Zst whether it is against the 
publie opinion of the age and country, 
and 2ndly., whether it is in accordance 
with the good conscience of the parties 
-soncerned. Polygamy was Mot against 
>the public opinion or policy of the age 
in which Muhammad lived. Yet he was 
‘ahead of his time when he limited it to 
four wives. It is, in the twentieth century, 
‘decidedly against the public opinion and 
policy which condemn marrying more 
pp one wife chiefly because 16 intorferes 
with the good upbringing of ‘children, 
the future citizens of the State. As a 
Matter of fact monogamy is the rule and 
polygamy is but a rare exception among 
Muslims in civilized countries all over 
^he world. The question of good con- 
‘science is settled. by. the Quran which 
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says that a man may marry two, three 
or four (but not more) wives if (and only 
if) he can be just to them all; but if 
cannot, then he should marry only one. 
wife. Here comes Mr. Syed Ameer Ali's 
interpretation of the word « just.’ He 
says it means coscientiously just, while - 
others say it means only legally just. He 
insists ‘that since no men can possibly. 
be conscientiously just to more than oné 
wife, Muslims are not allowed to marry 
more than one wife except in the rare case 
of the wedded wife, by reason of insanity 
or physical defect, becoming incapacitated 
for conjugal life. 
from this strict interpretation and say 
that as long as a man is able fo be legally 
just, ४. e, be able to make provision 
impartially for the maintenance-and com- 
fort of all his wives, he can have at one 
and the same time any number of wives 
not exceeding four. The fact, however, 
remains, and must be frankly admitted, 
that Islam allows polygamy, but restricts 
it to four wives with a “ conscience 
clause " which if strictly mterpreted, 
means virtual monogamy.  .. 2- 
BACK TO BRAHMANISM. - : 
This is the caption of a note appears 
ing in a recent issue of the Hindu, 
Madras. We cull from it an extract 
which, we hope, will interest the reader 
as it will prove to him that lithargy in 
Hinduism, which has so long been the 
bane of the community, is at least 
vanishing, and an important reform 
which Dayananda so forcibly urged, is 
finding support now even in orthodox 
8:— TEL 
OE the first time in the history of 
Kumbakonam a great orthodox Brahminic 
centre, there took plase in Sri Ramaswami 
Koil this morning (7th October) a moat 


* pleasant and religious function of approv- 


ing the action of Sri Vidwan - Tthachariar 
of Sriperambudur in reclaiming Mr "m. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar back, to Hinduism 
.and Brahminism. -A large gathering of 
orthodox pandits were present including 


Kotikannikathanam Vajapeyam JSemaxec 


E s 


Other Muslims dissent . 


e 
gavachariar Swami, Sri Srinivasachariar, 


son of Mahamahopadhyaya the late 
Rangachariar, Vidwan Patrachariar and 
other pandits of both Iyengar and 


Patirachariar streets. In addition, there 
were present Messrs. C. R. Lakshmivaraha, 
Iyengar, Professor K. Sundararama Iyer, 
R. Soundraraja Iyengar, S. Mahalinga 
lyer and some ,other vakils. Mr. K. T. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar was present there 
with his father and brother. Vajapeyam 
Veeraraghavachariar in opening the pro- 
ceeding said that Mr. K. T. Krishnaswami 
was taken back to the Brahmin fold by 
Vidwan Thathachriar of Sriperumbudur 
after consulting the Shastras: The 
Shastras clearly laid down that a man 
must be absolved from his sins by proper 
prayaschitta when he sincerely exhibited 
feelings of repentance. The Smriti of the 
sage Parasara was a great authority in 
Kaliyuga and according to that a mlencha 
might be properly purified by certain 
homans and prayaschittas. He said that 
he had also consulted other great pandits 
like Swami Seemachar, Swami Pattrachari 
and Sri Thathachariar and a!l of them 
accorded him sanction to approve the 
conduct of Sri Thathachariar of Sriper- 
umbudur. Though most of the important 
-ceremonies have been already done it was 
his opinion that Kushmanda Homam and 
Panchagavya Pasanam must also be per- 
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formed. Finally he requested the great. 
assembly of orthodox, people present there. 
to consider the question in all its aspects 
and give out their opinions. 

Professor K. Sundararama Iyer in. 
seconding Vidvan Viraraghavachariar said. 
that the time had come for them to bind 
together and protect ‘their religion from 
being interfered with by others.' 

After some more speeches, Rao Sahib. 
C. R. Lakshmivaraha lyengar invited the 
pandits’ considered opinion on the matter. 


Affor consultation among? themselves and 


also having been satisfied at the Shastrio 
explanations offered -by the various 
speakers, the pandits gave their unanimous 
support to the proposal. They then 
affixed their signatures to the resolutions 
giving sanction for réconversion. 
From.the report it is clear that the 
personnel of the assembled pandits could 
not be. more weighty. Prof. K. 
Sundararaman has been for years leading 
the opposition to the measures common- 
ded by the social reformers and it must 


be a matter for sincere congratulation to. 


all interested in the well-being of Hindu- 
society to find that the learned professor 
has found his way to move with the times. 


The pandite are reported to have approved - 


of reconversion of Hindus converted ta 
other faiths and the approval necessarily 
carries great weight. 
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the lives and achievements of well-known Orientalists, who hav i M 

work in the field of Indology. The activities of this group of serata AR * hun 
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सवेषामेव दानानां ब्रह्म दानं विशिष्येत । ( मनु० ) 


Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and noblest.” Tur 
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SOME REMINISCENCES. OF GURUDATTA VIDYARTHI. - 
(BY “ONE WHO KNEW GURUDATTA VIDYARTHI.”) ` [qónch 


T RUTH is desired by all but seldom , 
wanted when it knocks at their door. : 


And least of all by those who shout their 
determination to ive by it to the four 
quarters: of the universe. 501 wonder 
if what I have to. tell ‘you will. be 
welcome. How I wish my friend above 
named were in the flesh now, in a manner 
to ke recognised by me and all others. 
He. may be in the flesh or some other 
yestment of the soul less coarse than the 
body, but of what avail would that be? 
Had an'éarly 06800 not claimed him and 


had he'lived,»would those’ who’ admire him. 


and have raised memorials to him of one 


sort or another, not be rather startled ' 


and perhaps upsét by his: views on many" : 4 
a question “bearing ‘on their dogmas ? I. us he himself would hav vi ५३३ ani 1 ab. 

ho knew. him and have tried to pursue Bol write of Gurudatta et i and | | 
“ag r ? i nd i 4 re र de ड | 
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the gleam he followed, think so. It is 
good that he died, so ' far as they are. 
concerned, but it is not good for me. One 
who would have followed the samo gleam, 
and been wandering somewhere on the. 
samo stretch of the path, would have found 
companionship which others do not miss. — 


People still call him Pandit Gurudatta ^ - 


Vidyasthi,a/name the anomaly of which. 
has been pointed out before by his enemiss, . 
A secker after. knowledgo may bea very 

learned^man, and a?learned man may. 
still seek for knowledge, bt Gurudatta.. 
would have preferred ‘to call himself a. 
Vidyarthi with his, sensitive modesty 
and honest pursuit. of knowledge. So I. 
like his. appellation of Vidyarthi better 
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not of a Pandit. To me he remains 
such, embedded as he is in my affection. 


as 


I recall from the eighties the visit he 
paid to Amritsar. I think it was in 1887, 
or a little later. He was l«cturing on 
Indian philosophy, nd I who like some 
others had beem trying -to get rid of all 
belief in spiritual things by the help of 


Mrs. Besant’s book “My Path to 
Atheism," and had found in the pheno- 
mona of crystallisat on in our school 


science the clue to a. blind and automatic 
process of materialistic creation, and 
thus set aside 
and relief, from the horrors of the Hindu 
inferno painted in the frescoes of the 
temples .and illuminations of religious 
books, were rather alarmed and yet in- 
terested to hear what he had to say. I 
brought away the impression that Indian 
philosophy was not such a despicable 
thing as I had fancied, and the mystic 
cords which his references to Yoga touched 
in my soul—cords which had vibrated in 
my early boyhood before my teens, 
found a subtle response to what he said. 


- So I turned to the study of Sanskrit 
philosophy—after getting accustomed to 
laugh at the ways and manners of our 
old schoo] Pandit, and by this time 1 was 
already in Lahore, first as a student in 
B my exclusive collego and then in the 
Government College where Gurudatta was 
then acting as a Professor of Physics. 
It was bere that the links were formed, 
and my tasto for physics led me to his 
lécbures in the University. My interest 
° in. some ‘sections of this study ` was 
heightened by the power of’ his «lucid 


eloquence during his lectures; and a 


* friendship grew up between us which has 
not ended with his death. The 17691] 666 - 
ual and  spimtual face with refined 
features and sparkling bright eyes, from 
which a/gonial soul looked out with an 
ever activa play of life and intelligence, 
in w hich thera was no trace of dullness, 
md which made’ the’ discourses’ of some 
professors so spate, pad _ tivesome 
iis, “haunts me stil 
appoalod to me was his tendency 


e 
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towards the myStic—not  misty—tor 
reasoning and ratiocination were a pro- 
minent feature of his personality also 
- +. + + * When I saw some hope 
of the proof of inner life by the light 
he seemed to have based on the Indian 
Philosophical foundations, my Inaterial- 
istic friends assailed me with their 
reasonings which had lost their convincing 
character for me. And though sometimes 
I° could not answer ‘their destructive 
arguinents, I had a kind of a faith in the 
depth and wisdom of the Indian ‘sages 
and their lucid reasonings, which has been 
fulfilled in the years that have coine and 
gone. I and some others felt as if wo must 
study theancient lore of tho Seers to be 
able to prove irrefutably the hollowness of 
materialism, and fhough others may 
think -otherwise I feel that I have not 
been disappointed. The tide of human 
knowledge has flown in the same direction, 
so far as I have been able to follow it, 
thus making the task easier. Bergson, 
Edward Carpenter, William -James, and 
a host of psychic  researchers—nay even 
Huxloy and Tyndal and Herbert Spencer, 
who seemed .,to lead to nothing better 
than agnosticism—have supplied the 
materials of thought and reasoning which 
have not detracted, from the import. 
of'the tondency of thought running in 
the direction of the ancients. Andrew 
Jackson Davis: whom Gurudatta so much. 
admired in his last days, gave some: clue. - 
to the inne b life of man, but the methods — 
he relied on"appear now to be less solid. 

than what tho oldest and te. newest 

point out. ti उपस Doi 


Often did I. meet Gurudatta Vidyarthi. 
at his little house in: Lahore, where I 
found a small .gróup of. ardent E 
aspiring , spirits,. some? of whom Haye — 
already passed; beyond the veil. Some R i : 

hg 
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these lost their early enthusiasm for; t 1 
life of mystic'studies, and they, returned 


to the. ‘life of tho- ordinary MEREN र 


- lawyers, and doctors, but I ám sùre in the, 


souls- of some:of them the fragments of. = 
aioboheminssvebialnteak shape with 
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"wholly.dead in them. It is the. search 
of the ideal which keeps alive tha soul 
and distinguishes the person who carries 
it from: the. commonplace 
world. Where these onthusiasms and 
ideals couse to exist, the pedple and the 
‘land cease to live also, for life vibrates 
and hums through tho dreamers as much, 
if not more than, through the common 
workers of the hive. In this'small circle, 
there were C. R. and one more whose name 
1 forget but whóse face is as fresh today 
after a lapse of . thirty-five years, and 
R. D. and D. P.°I do recall. The ono 
enthusiasm, the one magic word, which 
drew thom, as if round a nucleus, was 
Patanjali's Yoga which was hold before 
our minds and which some of us bogan 
60 road then. Who else of these has kept up 
the thread of this clue, I know not, but 
I have not entirely lost it yet- Nay I 
‘have found through its pursuit — may bo 
& merely theoretical study of the system 
— what has revealed to me the grandeur 
of ancient thought and the truth which has 
been followed and found by the teachers 
and seers in all- ages. To: my own 
surprise and perhaps to the ‘incredulity 
-Of those whom [I tell it, ‘I llave found 
therein — as in the teachings of spiritual 
guides of mun in the centuries, a positive 
system of kuowledge and experience instead 
of hazy speculations of dreamers, as many 
people believe Indian philosophers to be. 
‘And for this I have to thank Gurudatta, 
though I differ from his ideas of the 
time. But I am sure, had he? lived; we 
.would have most certainly agreed. now 
after all these years of study and thought 
devoted to the ‘same line. of research. 
Ar yet did we differ'so very much: after 
all’? . By no means, though this may be 
revelation to many’ who admire my 
friend without «knowing much about 
him, or ‘without knowing him: as. I 
did. The'fact is that the views «he 
‘gave a partial exppession to just. bofore 
‘his death, alarnied and upset some people 
in the orthodox ranks of the Arya | Samaj 
tithe time, ‘and some of. the -leading 


mien of the Samaj were: also among these. water has flowed under the bri UAE i 


"When tho Vedic Magee Na Peay So Wi thé Gerakteoodemy was going — 


life. of. the © 


ear with translations and expositions of the | 
Upanishads, a flutter was caused in some (| 
places. Others were astounded when . 
they heard that; Andrew Jackson Divi ^ | 
awas a true Seer as well. 7 Gurudatta | 
sometimes lot us have a glimpse at his j 
complete set of tho twenty nine works of 
this Harmonial- ‘Philosopher “or Spirit- 

ualist, which he kept locked in his almira 

shelf in the wall. Then he got me and 

perhaps one more friend of his a complete j 

set of these works and I devoured thom e 
during; my college classes, when I: should 
have been’ attending my lectures. What 
"upset some poople in his: writings -wás 
- the reference to the heaven-world which 
Gurudatta found in^ the  Upanishads. 
Those’. who did not ,know- his glow- 
ing’ enthusiasm for : the. ‘Summer 
‘Lands of Infinity" which Davis professes 
to explore by his visions of the’ “Superior 
condition" as he calls it and of’ Samadhi 
as Gurudatta: understood it to be, could 
not' understand» why the reference to the 
heaven-world' in. the Upanishads did 
nob: shock or ‘upset Gurudatta as it 
upset them ‘with their denial of thé hoa- 
venly regions inculcated by Swami Daya- 
nanda: This heaven-world has been inter- 
preted by some since as other earthly 
spheres—as if life is not possible to con- 
ceive. without a physical body by. any 
rational man—-but it was not so to Guru- 
datta. Did I write this in the early 
phases of the Arya Samaj belief—I would 
lay myself open to excommunication from 
that august body if I belonged to it, bub 
there is. no chance of such a thing happen- "ey 
ing to me, as I never belonged to that. B 
body, ahd.I hope that it; has become, more 
broad and catholic—not Roman Catholic— i 
in these days as I see from the toleration |: f 
extended to: unorthodox writings in the | 
Vedic Magazine of the present generation. 
I can hardly imagine some articles appear- { 
ing in this magazine as they do now, when = 
` Gurudatta was. nob. editing ib in those 
olden days, but I am countiag without my 
.hóst.; Perhaps the Magazine died with 

him and was revived much later. M 
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tobe founded, I asked Lala Munshi Ram, 
now Swami Shraddhananda, if he was pre- 
pared to,turn some of the students of the 
Gurukula into heterodox people through 
the study of the Sanskrit originals as 
some of us had become—including some of 
the Arya Samaj preachers, and I cannot 
forget the noble answer which he gave. 
Where truth leads, we must follow, and I 
hope the venerable Swami has not regrot- 
ted what he said so many. years ago, by 
reason. of some of the students of. his 
academy differing considerably from the 
founder of the Arya Samaj, among whom 
perhaps his own son is to be included 
from what Ihear: Knowledge is an eye- 
opener, and an uncomfortable thing for 
the timid, and one may trust that there 
are. few of such timid. ones among the 
modern Aryas. All the same I as an 
outsider—an outsider because of my study 
of some of the Indian Systems, Darshanas 
*—and the Upanishads, am. in -sa 
position to say now that Swami Daya- 
-nanda. was not altogether wrong in a 
certain sense. His high and noble motive 
-cannot be questioned, though his sense of 
.humour as a chum of Sir Sayyad Ahmad 
-Khan may not .be comprehensible «to 
-eyery-one, even today. But to. return to 
"*GuurudasbtauVadyaxihi.... 2.1.1.1. 20 err ०4 1 ७००० 
I recall next his accepting my invitation 
‘and coming to stay with me one summer 
‘at Murree. We had a visit. from another 
friend of his ‘who has loomed as a great 
‘political figure ‘since, and with whom 
"Gurudatta soon differed on some impor- 
‘tant questions. I am unable to say at 
* this distance of time what those questions 
“were from. the’ philosophical or religious 
-potnts of view, but I have a vague recol- 
Jection that the. latter attached a great 
importance to pdiitics and ‘paériotism 
‘perhaps, which Gurudatta did not.. Their 
ambitions and paths were different, ond 
‘would probably have remained so though 
. they thay have found reconciliation in 
- some higher Synthesis, like ‘that of the 
‘Bhagwad-Gita, which was not ‘visible to 
them at that time. It may be that they 
: Wi have their Cde«wempfator pmi Hameed 
१५४७ 66 more after a lapse of three decades 
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I 5 SE ahi When 
Gurudatta was staying with me, ‘he 
was suffering already from. a severe and 
harrowing lung catarrh, which later: was 
to develop into pthisis which carried him 
away. In “act ib was to give him the 
benefit of a cooler and -purer atmosphere 
of tho Hirnalayas that I had asked him to 
come and stay with me. I found thatihe 
slept with his head covered, and this along 
with the pranayama practices, without the 
guidance of some,orfe kiiowing it properly, 
as well as practising this form of deep- 
breathing «nd breath-vontrol in an insani- 
tary room at Lahore, where probably the 
germs of consumption abounded and which 
were inhaled into the deeper recesses ‘of 
his lungs through these. practices, may be 
responsible for his falling a victim to 


this fell disease, inspite of ‘his ‘other 
wise strong and healthy constitution. 
Anyhow the change did not do him 


any perceptible; good and ho: returned 
after a fow weeks stay to the plains. Before 
this happened, I recall his crowded lectu- 
res in tho Arya Samaj and the great 
enthusiasm they aroused on such occa- 
sions with his uncommon eloquence re- 
plete with brilliant ideas, which, however, 
he would have expressed differently, had 
he lived some years more. Those were 
days of carly manhood with an acquain- 
tance with Sanskrit ideas which had not had 
time to ripen as yet. But with the editing 
of the Vedic’ Magazine tho change had al- 
ready set in, for the study of the Upanis- 
hads especéally, which the editing of the 
Vedic Magazine implied, had begun to act 
on his mind. with. the: results ‘already 
amontioned. .He'was: ill in bed and sink- 
ing in those days, and the Vedic Magasine 
had been appearing. It was at one of these 
conversations at his rooms near the civil 
dispensary close to: the Anarkali  hazar 
that I noted the astonishment of one of the 
vonerable orthodox Arya. Samajists. at 
what was appearing in the Magazine. 
«CPanditji seems to be bringing in the 
‘heaven woild. etc ", said „the venerable 
gentleman. Another friend who was not 
ipia m, जी OOS Bamajist, bub w 
ed at, things moro 


ho look- 
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^ 
point of view in those ays. remarked :— 
* How does Panditjee reconcile Mr. Dayis' 
ideas of the heaven world and summer 
land with Swami Dayananda's. views ? ". 
' Gurudatta smiled.and said. * It is one and 
the same thing." What he meant has not 
become clear to many people even up to 
this time. But those who have followed 
the. clues know better. The clue 
the need of following the truth as men 
find it, and to be ready to throw away 
error... Soimetimes itis necessary to throw 
away truth along with errorin the process 


of sifting them, but truth returns when 


the process is over and the chaff has been 
winnowed. Some at least have found 
that out, in the Arya; Samaj, who have 
taken up the study of Sanskrit originals 
which Swani. Dayananda had strongly re- 
commended. . There are others who have 
stuck to the old cannons. bravely, but 
strangely enough most of them. haye kept 
religiously aloof from the» study, of the 
Systems, and Scriptures which the Great 
Swami so much recommended as subjects of 
obligatory study to the Aryans; We ‘haye 
surely aright to;stay in.a dark room, iif 
we find.the light of day painful to our eyes. 
We must not forget that if we pefer to do 
that, there must.be something wrong with 
_ them. 


Gurudatta. hoped all the while when he 
"was sinking that he could be cured if some 
herbs known to the Yogis for the cure 
` of such diseases could be found. In fact 
he spoke to some of his intimate friends 


like,mo that he would very Mhuch. like to, 
> go away from doctors and his present, 


surroundings and find his spiritual guide 
-who was said to be a Yogi+-some Mahatma 
who seemed to keep away from the haunts 
of common men—and that if he could only 
do that, he would surely be cured. This 


Was not possible or permitted to him to- 


try. I do nət know if there was any undor- 


‘lying .verity in -his idea, "Perhaps, it was. 


only a hope and a fancy of his in his des- 


„pair, at the common drugs and, doctors. . 
mentioned it: 
- several times to us. I remember his showing 


The fact remains that he 
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was 


; Arya 


Keshub Chander 


| od 
aindar It seems probable bihain wares a. Was 
which I. found in later. _indebted:-to the Isis. Unveiled for 
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years to be a copy of the * Light on the 
Path" published by the Theosopical So- 
ciety. He could not or would not say who 
the author was, as it appeared. tô be anony- 
mous, with the initials M.S. or some such let 
ters printed on it. Some of his friends who 
did not know the book ‚otherwise, thought 
that it was perhaps written by him, and, 
they thought the initials may be his birth 
name or some such thing. This was a 
mistake. I got this book from his collec- 
tion after his death, and later found it to 
be acheaper edition of the Theosophical 
* Light on the Path ". -During his earlier 
acquaintance with me, he had on some 
occasions shown me and some others, the 
contents of his secret library. ‘This con- 
tained the Isis Unveiled of H. P. Blayatsky 
and perhaps the Secret Doctrine; though I 
do: not feel sure about the latter, as that 
book was probably being published in 


` hose days, and he only mentioned perhaps 


that a still more wonderful book was 
being published or written called the 
“Secret Doctrine". |I have some such 
recollection. The Isis Unyeiled was kept 
along with the twenty-niné volumes of 
Andrew. Jackson ‘Davis, and . probably 
some other books which he did inot seem 
to like to be soon by. the majority of his 
j Samaj admirers. Perhaps he 
thought they would be: shocked by seeing 
‘these books and would misunderstand him 
‘to. bs a follower .of Theosophy, ox of 
Davis's. Harmonial. Philosophy. Ele 
had published some quotations from the 
latter concerning Swami, Dayanand in 


which Davis speaks of the Swami as well = | 


as Ram, Mohan Roy in such high terms. 
It {wag a pity and rogrettable that the 
quotations were incomplete and what 
applied to. Ram Mohan ‘Roy or p Ps 
Sen or may .be,Fortap 
Chander, was undérstood to. apply .;to 
Swami Dayanand alone, have, some 
such recollection of those days when I 
rend the original werk of: Davis which 
-was called either. the Mea Sil a .pur- 
porting, to be .the autobiography. o 
Davis or some other शक end — 
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topics concerning the attacks on Huxley's "Yoga" iéaté T : ‘ 
. agnosticism. and the materialism ‘of ites? SERN SO 
` others. He certainly seemed to have a feat Ede ह. tka? ara 7 
SIM jit ae some years after Gurudatta’s death—I 
leaning'towards theosophy and mysticism think he died in 1824 or 1896 or thereabouts 
of the Yoga school. I am sure if he bad no message was recoived by me from 
is tS signet would have proved Gurudatta through Mr. Davis. It is not 
ito him that though Balavatsky’s books given to everyone to touch the personality 
contained some marvellous things, even of a dear friend after his death, even 
concerning the criticisms on the material- through his own intuition, as Tennyson 
istic science of those days, and advocacy touched that of Hallam. . , . .. 
of the Yogic methods, they also contained 1 bue | 
. & heap of rubbish and confused infor- They found a Diary în cipher which had 
mation concerning many things besides, been kept by ‘Gurudatta  Vidyarthi. It 
as many of the students of Theosophy, “was with some considerable. difficulty that 
who have kept their reason unhindered the key to the cipher was found by one 
have found. Maeterlink’s recent book of his friends. I read a“considerable part 
The Great Secret comes to the same of it, being privileged as one of his‘intinate 
‘conclusions as many others who hav. friends. I think it would be no detrac- 
studied without bias, have found, in this tion from his worth to mention that it 
matter, and Gurudatta with his keen was the record of one of the keenest 
intellect, which was not merely destructive, spiritual struggles against ‘the flesh, 
would have found the same thing, I am which seemed to ‘have culminated in 
sure. He was prone to believe naturally Triumph. With tho narrow point of view, 
but he was not inclined to be merely adopted by some of his friends, ‘if was- 
- credulous as the process of his mind, as thought necessary to destroy this 
. we noted it, showed. cipher’ diary, and it was done. 
mettre P. R. D. was mainly responsible for 
There was a subtle charm about theo the destruction of this valuable, though 
personality of Gurudatta which does not strictly private, document. It was pre- 
belong to the dull and the commonplace. eminently .a history of the struggle ofa 
It was the charm of great talent and strong soul who overcame strong tenden- 
genius almost—the charm of a keen and cies of the body, and it also contained 
QS penetrating mind, a most retentive brain, some apt and well-expressed and strongly 
' and some innate goodness, which looks worded opinions on some persons, who 
~ out from the eyes with the soul. It is were his contemporaries. But the thing 
‘curious that his features were so much had to be destroyed, because some of 
, like that. of his favourite spiritual author Gurudatta friends were ignorant of the 
Andrew Jackson Davis, as one finds him lives of saints of all times and climes, 
5 jn his engraving on the frontispiece of and unaware of the deep psychological 
^ some of his works. There is little’ doubt facts which gobo make great men, and 
of a spiritual affinity between the two which may seem to belittle the great in 
m&n. It was this great love of Gurudatta tho eyes of the small people. Is Tolstoy 
"for Davis which made me write to the © belittled bocause he-wrote his confessions 
‘latter soon ‘after’ the former'f death, which scandalised the narrow-minded, 
"while the feeling of grief at the death of who can not understand the moral and 
Í a friend was so keen and fresh in^my  spirituai struggles of a great personality ? 
“mind that the Poughikeepsie seer Davis Do the great Saints of India and Porsia, 
_ ‘should kindly let me know if he had any and Christian countries * lose anything, 
message’ fror the spirit of Gurudatta. because they have had to wrestle with the 
* who loved him and his writings so much. flesh ? But this never occurred ep oe) 
त te ir; Dar jis answer ack auayudsá Koc Ao RA Cine ts by g Foy Boreh some | of us«probesr€ 
sed to. Jet: me know “if the beloved against she 
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andso it was hopelessly lost to posterity. 
It is better so perhaps, for otherwise ıt 
would not have happened. And the crowd 
knows seldom but to worship or to tear to 
pieces. Or 
There is one other impression without 
which these reminiscences would remain 
incomplete. They are not a biography 
of my friend, but things which perhaps 
will not be written by others. 
impression is concefniny his independence 
of character. He could have made a big 
worldly 
bub jti was not in his line or according 
to histemperament to wait at the doors 


of the great or beg or ask anything of 


anybody. Had he lett no other impress 
on some of his friends in the form of an 
enthusiam for the study of Indian Philo- 
sophy, this stamp of an independence of 
character alone would be enough to dis- 
tinguish him in. a country and an age, 
when tho tradition of the Buddhist and 


Brahman editions’ of Diogenese, who rer: 


plied to Alexander the Great's invitation 
that they had nothing to ask of him, but 
if he wanted anything from them he could 
come to them, had been forgotten'for cen- 
turies and. was revived by Guru Nanak 
and again forgotten. This ancient tradi- 
tion of the freedom of the soul has been 
revived onco more now, but the Indian 


climate'is unfavourable to the growth of © 


this: foreign-seeming plant. All other 
freedom has its basis on the soul's freo- 
dom and has no meaning and possibility 
without it. Is India destined ‘to see this 
seedling grow into a tree once more and 
has it enough of Love and the: fearlessness 
which Love alone can engender. It is for 


the future to reveal out of the obscurity , 


of TIME. | 


What. his attitude would have been to- 
"wards the affairs of the country at present 
«can ab beat be a guess work, and perhaps 
vf no avail, but there is no harm in ha- 
warding a guess on the basis of his ten- 
र me at‘the 


time. he was in the flesh. Two things. 
wan point the trend of g 
would most probably I 
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career with his great talents, ' 
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‘ against any form of Violence on the one . 


‘truths are necessary 
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in the. fubure which is the past as well as 
the present now.: The first fact is his 
firm conviction concerning Ahinsa, "barm- 
lessnoss, as inculcated in Yoga. The 


१ jdéal of this Ahinsa is absolute, in other 


words a man who is taking up the life of 
a Yogiin the ultimate sense of Patanjali 
cannot use any violence by word, thought 
or deed. So Gurudatta could not have 
taken any part in any political move- 
mont which: could have had any revolu-- | 
tionary. violence in view: This was ulso: |, 


^ known to be a fact during ‘his, life, and: . 


was the reason he differed from his early ., 
friends whe believed in political activities ' 
whica imply violent patriotism. One of | 
these friends.of his with whom he differed 
as above hinted, and who opposed the idea ` 
of absolute Ahinsa which Gurudatta held : 
has changed his view point since Mahatma: : 
Gandhi proclaimed the great doctrine of . 
Ahinsa, and is now a. firm believer, in it . 
from his own declarations. Tho other- 
fact is Gurudatta's attitude towards the 
National Congress :of his -days...I well 
remember the pity he. felt toward the 
movement, which every year set fortha 
beggarly program. Gurudatta ‘realised’ 
then, as others have since, that beggars” 
can get only what is not worth -havig by ` 
man. Thus ibéing. 


vind 


hand, and against the poliey and attitude . 
of importunity on the other, he could not 
but haye accepted the, attitude of moral 7 
indeperdence and inculcated it like ~ 
Mahtama Garidhi, knowing that the only . 
way forthe true progress of humanity is . 
moral character based on religious feeling, 
and. belief in God. Other. ways are . 
midway, methods and may be used by — 
those who do not see an H better, for half P 
० or the half blind 
with dimmed vision, but real progress | 
js hado on the foundation of moral 
character and. sacrifice, and: half rth 
are the resultant compromises of light 
with darkness, of truth MAD bras RP ! 
is.also a part of tho scheme: of things asd. 
resistence necessary for the struggle wh kich D 
he way of Evolution in this world 
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THE LATE BRAHMACHARY PEARSON. 


" (BY SHRI SWAMY SHRADDHANANDA 'SANYASI,) 
The Motherland has expressed its LETTER I. 
sense of loss for Pearson the silent, * "mi k 
devoted, saint, Brahmachary of Shanti- « ISHOP 8 HOUSE, 
niketan. The Ashrams at Bolpur and. ®. e «MADRAS S. W. 
Gurukula-Kangri were the two apptes Dec. 10, 1013. 
of his eyes. His main literary work "0d : 
was dovoted to impressing the beauties MY DrAR MAHATMAJI, 
of. both upon an unbelieving; world I 1० कर. o 
va 8 vrite to you from 
Hisdeath came as a sudden blow .to ar NU 
me. The busy, excitement-loving Indian i N stanting, as 20100 57 
ld of to AN une Euatntduinteltle little time. ow we have a pause in 
22 Se y pi P our journey and I am able to write. 
worth of a true Arya. like Pearson : | 
But his loving work will live nar nor stayed for three ay 
a nantiniketan on our. way, to 
Brother Andrews. introduced me to Calcutta and there we obtained the gift 
Willie Pearson. He implored me not of शान्ति which is the greatest cift we 
to address him as Mister. He was to E HE l 
me Willie” and * Priya.” The very. Can take*with us to South Africa, for 
first day that I saw him, he was en- 1n the turmoil and. strife and bitterness 
gaged in cooking his vegetarian food which are inevitable in a struggle like 
p among a flesh esting Christian Miss- this, it is above all necessary to pre- 
ionary colony. That endeared him to serve शान्ति in order that we may hear 
my heart. Thén his silent comradeship God’s voice. I can assure you that 
with the Brahmacharies at Gurukula- . my knowledge of the Gurukula and my 
Kangri.and his close friendship with friendship with you and others at the 
७ the Jate: Lala Murari Lal, one of the. Gurukula will be a great help and 
pillars of the Ku'a, knit him stronger’ inspiration some ‘when I am in Soutli 
to,me. "He ‘always ‘treated m ass Africa. I know that we have your 
father and he was dearer to me far prayers. We have so far had a quiet 
than several of my Brahmachary sons. and uneventful voyage, but AE 
Twill’ (ही myself with giving has suffered rom Dene aid 
verbatim, thrée ef his'letters addressed’ the voyage will be’ quite a maftyrdom 
while he was on his ‘way to South to hiina à we Ves s e oo 
E overland to Colombo in order to avo! 
M oit brother C.F. Andrews Mo Re Qe लक तक e save T 


“ilk ‘sho 9 कूट फेरफ ren giblarsinotrdi Bolecipny pigizepygtousahoPA and find ia 4 voyage: 
f sina for the land of his adoption quite* health-giving and restful P 


ne 


छै 
2) 


The Bishop of Madras | and Mrs 
Whitehead . often speak of you and 
ask about the Gurukula. The Bishop 
is so keenly feeling this South African 
problem and is ‘encouraging others 
to take up. the question 


With these few lines I send you my 
Prem Namastes 


Yours affectionately 
W. W. PEARSON: > 


Iwas: so glad to see Doctorji and 
pon Brahmachari in Delhi. before 
left 


LETTER Ii. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 
KANDY. 
Dec. 14, 1918. 
My DEAR MAHATMAJI : 


The boat still ‘delays but we are 
trying to be patient. I am gure the 
delay both at Madras and Ceylon has 
been beneficial ; to; Charlie Andrews, 
who is much better than he was, when 
we arrived in Madras. The rest at 
Madras quite restored him and he 
did not feel the crossing from Tuticorin 
to Colombo at all. Now he is quite 
well and cheerful. We came up here’ 
yesterday for the Sunday and found 
they were, having their. annual Old 
Boys’ Reunion and there was a Dinner 
of about 200 old boys from all over 
‘Ceylon. After. the dinner Andrews 
fe म | a «Short speech, on the:South 
African question and told them how 
ithe Brahmacharis at the Gurukula 
Thad. helped: thé cause by working 
#8» coolies. in Hardwar. . Everyone 
applauded this exemple of, self- 


Sacrifice and BO tne influences: nr 


Brahmacharis. at Hardwar. where the 
Ganges comes out of the Himalayas to 
water the plains of India has reached 
even the shores.of ancient Lanka ! 
So, too, will it reach South Africa and 
there help and inspire those who are 
making such noble. self-sacrifice in the 
cause of liberty t 


“ How far that’ little candle: throws 
its beams. So shines à good deed in 
a naughty world!” It isa great ins- 
piration to us both to be able’ to think’ 
of you and all the other workers at the 
Gurukula. Please tell the Brabmar 
charis that; for it will help them to 
realise that’ although 'they are im 
the’ Ashram they are’ influencing? 
the wider world by their actions. We 
expect the boat to sail to-morrow, so 
you ‘will. get no fürthér news of us: 
for more than a month’ now. But we 


; shall be near one another in thought’ 


and prayer 4 
With love to you all 
Yours affectionately, - | 
W: W: PEARSON 


Please do not call me any longer 
“Mr. Pearson." At Bolpur some call 
me * Pearson, " some." Willie, ^. and 
some“ Priya "—the last is a Bengali 
name and so most Indian to my ears 


and heart 


KEENE 


1 


LETTER ML. E 
vbt . NEARING DURBAN, .: 
Y Jar Lst, 1914. " 


, 


Mx DEAR MAHATMAJI, b dad 


I wish you and all yours a happy- 
and ‘peaceful New Year. We are at. 


last near the ‘end of our tedious and 
It has been" a very: 


inei 


weary journe 
aridwar Collection. Digi Noe by S3 Foundation USA 


——— 


i 


" 


ni 


| 
| 
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unfortunate journey, for the weather 
has been very bad and the boat has 


been delayed owing to bad coal, bad 


weather, and contrary winds and 
currents. But all this would not have 
mattered if Charlie had not suffered so 
much from $séa-sickness. Every day 
he has been feeling ill: and will need 
several day's complete rest in order to 
get welband. strong again. The only 
consolation is that his brain has had 
some sort of rest though he has suff- 
ered much physical discomfort during 
the .mental rest. ‘The officers on 
board and our fellow-passengers are 
plainly bitterty anti-Indian in their 
outlook and deeply resent the object of 
our journey, which they regard as most 
unwarrantable interference. But I can't 
Bay their opinions. weigh very much 
on.us | But they represent a common 
type. We hadigood wishes from the 
chief steward who came to wish, me a 
Happy New Year this morning and 
said he hoped we should be successful 
in our mission. He explained that he 
was in thorough sympathy with us and 
wished he could help us in South 
Africa. It was most cheering to be 
greeted like that at the dawn of the 
New Year, especially in contrast to the 
attitude of the rest Of the officers, and 
I told him how much we both appre- 
ciated his sympathy. : 
During the voyage I have had “a lot 
of time for reading, thinking, and medi- 
tating, and often when I sit arid,pray or 


meditate in the early morning, I think 


of Agni-Hotra at the Gurukula ^or 


repeat the names of the Brabmacharis 


of the 8th Class, It has been. such 8 


help and inspiration to me.to be able. 
-tolive inmemory with you all at the. | 
Gara bor küla L^ ind tlee. theugbtupyafy Hai Soleco BUI PURPOSE u^ compl ete, 1 will have 
Thayers helps us very much indeed, _ IR , द 


E 


. remember the old! old !° days; 
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I do not know-how to express my 
gratitude to God for his goodness in 
taking me into such close relations 
with the Gurukula and the Ashram at 


Bolpur. For me it has meant a re: 
birth of the spiritual life ‘and an 
opening of my eyes. to. glorious 


visions of the future for India. 


¿If only I could tell the people of 
South Africa what India really js! 
But I am afraid they are too blind and 
selfishly selt-centred to listen or even 
be willing to see. Ignorance and 
prejudice seem to be wide spread in 
South Africa, where there are very 
few people with any. ideals higher 
than that of money-making. After 
conversation with some of our fellow- 
passengers, I really feel as if I was 
going to visit a savage and barbarous 
country instead of a so-called 20th 
century civilized colony ! The forces 
of evil and oppression, must however 
in the long run give place to the 
powers of right and. truth. r 


God bless you all during thé New 
Year and may He give you health and 
strength to carry on your nóble and 
inspiring work. aE. i 

My Prem. Namastes to Haris 
Chandra, fndra, Lala Murari Lal, the 
Doctor and all the Brahmacharis.... * 


Yours raóst Affectionately; हक फेर io 
WILLIE PEARSON. . 

The poet has appealed for Rs 25000. 

in order to equip a Hospital: vat 

Shantiniketan to perpetudte Pearsons 

memory. I appeal to those Snataks and 


ex-pupils of the Kangri-Guruküla whe 


their mite to me at Delhi, and when 


— 
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an oil painting of our departed friend 
prepared and presented to. the Kangri- 
Gurukula and shall send the rest of the 
money to Dr. Rabindra Nath at the 
Shantiniketan. I. shall feel- further 


gratified if the present authorities 


3 
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of the Gurukula . Viswavidyalya at 
Kangri would think ~ of , founding, 
some sort of Scholarship or annual 
prize to be awarded to the best-behar 
ved Brahmachary of the institutions. 


5 


EXTENT OF ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING PHILOSOPHY 


( By Rao SAHIB K 


प्राकारशास्त्र (Fortifications). 
CHAPTER II. 
योघ शिक्षा (Training of soldiers) 

In the last chapter it was seen how 
the idea of a fort or defensive work 
started and what qualities the defen- 
sive work ought to;possess. But a fort 
in itself is not a defensive. work unless 
it is properly manned and supplied 

न दुग दुग मित्याहुर्योश्चदुग प्रको तितम्‌ ॥ 

awed हियद्‌ दुग म्ठ॒तकायसमंहितद्‌ ॥ 

युद्धजयाणव० 

In this Chapter it is Proposed to 
describe the method of selection and 
training of the defenders, . ! 


“The defenders in a fort, town or 
nation consist of two classes viz., 
Es See Fess | the honorary or voluntary defen- 
ders, called the territorials or militia in 
modern times; and सैनिक the professio- 


inal or standing defenders called Regu- . 


“lars or military forces in modern times 


V? Vaze I. C. E. ) 


munity the two classes viz., ब्राह्मण and 
क्षत्रिय were specially reserved for these 
purposes; 818 ब्राह्मण class formed the 
रक्षक and the क्षत्रियं class the सैनिक 
forces, In order that the ब्राह्मण class 
may bealways prepared for the hard 
ships ‘of warfare, it was ordained to 
undergo austerities, voluntary penam- 
ces. The chief of these penances 
were specified with a view to वैराग्य 
( facta uncoloured) plain living and 
विवेक discrimination or high thinking 
तप, दम andfaaa were the three quali- 
ties that a ब्राह्मण must possess and these 
are the qualities which any effective 


machinery must have. तप is endurance 


or suffering, दम is control and नियष is 
regularity. In a steam engine the 
production offsteam is a, the storing of 
the steam is द and its regular dis- 


 eharge through the piston box is नियम 


The austeric life of a ब्राह्मण is ordained 


with a view to this preparation. ‘The 


In the social economy obokadianucema के कप ५७४8४ ४७४ HHA regnlax training $95 | | 
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exercise and therefore its life was 
less austere. The other classes were to 
perform all the economic activities of 
the community so that at no time was 
the regular business of the community 
dislocated. The fourfold division of 
labour in the Indian community insured 
this. There was the ब्राह्मण the intellectual 
class who framed rules and laws, क्षत्रिय 
the powerful class who executed the 
' rules and laws, वैश्य the mercantile class 
who supplied the necessary requisites and 
शद the labouring class who supplied all 
the labour. In this. way all the classes 
were interdependent and | 
class could predominate over the rest 
Modern civilization requires to be read- 
justed on this basis. Thus the work of 


no single 


defending the fortress &c. was the duty’ 


of two special classes—classes specially 
reserved for the purpose, so as to be 
ready at a moment’s notice and to con- 
tinue the work for any indefinite period 
without dislocating and even disturbing 
usual .economic conditions of the com- 

- munity. This is the key to the stability 
of the arrangements of social ifiter- 

, course and economic conditions of 
the Indian community 


For the training of the defenders the 
following rules are laid down by कौटिल्य 


- आंन्वोश्षिकी अयोवार्तादंडनीतिश्चेति विद्याः। ` 


धर्माध at FETIH | अथात बाता यम L नयान 
dede बळाबळे आन्वी क्षितरयाम्‌। एवं विद्या” 


one अध्याय of पुराण 
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विशेष: | ` बत्तोपनथनसूत्रयीमान्वीक्षिकीं च 

fassa: वातां अध्यक्षेभ्यः । दंडनीति asa- 
प्रयोक्तृभ्यः शिक्षेत o: ,पूचमहमागं हस्त्यश्वरथ.. 
प्रहरण विद्या विनंयंगच्छेद्‌ | पश्चिम मितिहास 

श्रवणे । पुराण मिति बृत्तमारव्यायिकोंदाः हरणं 
धर्मशास्रं अथशारूत्रं चेतीतिहासः। शेष महो- 

रात्रभागमपूचग्रहणं zig «परिचयं च Haig | 

Agata माभीक्षय waa च | 


All the sciences may be divided into 
four classes, called , विद्या viz आन्वीक्षिकी 
xut, बार्ता, and gada. One know, 
what is his. duty “and what-is not, by 
the study of aat which is generally 


understood to mean the three Vedas . 


sic, ATI, and सामन; some authors, 
however, contend that त्रयो should be 
taken to mean the three श्रुति, स्मृति 
and पुराण together as the word श्रुति 


already includes all the three Vedas 


and the Indian 
श्रतिस्मट तिपुराणीक्त expounded 
सम्रत and पुराण and the study of all of 
which is- @ecessary for the proper 
understanding of: the same. gum 
expounds the religion with instances 
etc., in more detail than the eafa which 
in its turn gives, more detailed expla- 
nation of the precepts of श्रुति, Thus óne 
verse of the श्रति forms or gives rise to 
By «the study of 


as religion 18 


“jn श्रति, . 


^ 


वार्ता one knows what is beneficial and à 


what is not. शिढप is another name for 


war 2०००० iiye gyp Miei 


ned as 


^ LL -— 


EXTENT 


feet भूमि fatwa धान्य पशु भांडोपरूकर 
मित्रादीनां अजनम्‌ अजितानांःवित्रघनं रक्षणं च 
spi | ओशनख सूत्र, वात्स्यायन सूत्र । the 
obtaining of buildings. lands, gold, corn, 
cattle, vessels,Jamenities, friends etc..and 
the increasing and protection of things 
already obtained. One knows what 18 
ust and what is not by the study of 
ig .नीति. or laws which induce men 
to do certain things by persuasion and 
fear of punishment. One knows what 
is decisive and what is. doubtful by the 
study of stredtfar&t, the . science. of sta- 
tistics. which is.defined - 88. 
क्रियाणां . हेतुभिवळाबळे. आन्वीक्षमाणा 

लोकसय उपकरोति, व्यसने ५भ्युदये.च Tiana 
स्थापयति, प्रज्ञावा कप क्रिया वैशारद्य च करोति 
आन्वीक्षिकी । कोटिल्य. , | 

dta: erdfaerrar मुपायः खव कर्मणाम्‌ ।.. 
आश्रय) SPIN गा शाश्वदान्यी क्षिकीमता ॥ 

m कौटिल्य | 

A science that benefits the world by 

deciding the goodness of acts after tal 


ing into consideration thè motives 
prompting them, that settles or 
‘calms the mind both in success or 


[prosperity and failure or adversity and 
ithat. prompts. the mind, speech and 
oe Sees | in proper direction आन्वीक्षिकी is 
tthe most lucid or clear, of all sciences, 
tthe prompter of all deeds, and the basis 
of all duty. These are the specialities 
Of the four classes into which. all 


, 
» 
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A student should “study st and 
आन्वीक्षिक्री from the enlightened) atat 
from the prominent person ‘in those 
proféssions,, and 4satfa. from pleaders 
In >this ‘ecxinection- the 
injunctions.of HT are more extensive 
(explicit) i» 


and judges 


धर्म: शरुतेधर्मडसमत्रायाद्‌ आचांयेभ्यः प्रति- ` 
पद्येत | अध्यक्ष saig वांतांसमयविद्भ्यो 
'वणिग्भ्यः पितुश्च अथं प्रतिपदयेत। कामन्तुकाम ` 
gag नागरिक जनसमवायादुमातुश्चप्र तिपदुयेत' 
(भृगुसूत्राणि) मंनुष्यविद्या। ` ° ¥ 
uH (religion) is to be studied from 
the Vedas, societies’ and 
आचाय persons who teach and practise 
the same, अर्थ (profession) is to be 
learnt from prominent persons, mer- 
chants who know the seasons and 
practises of commerce and the fore- 
fathers. काम (hygiene) is to be acquired 
from कामसून texts treating of hygiene, 
social customs of citizens (gentlemen) 
and the mothers. This is the reason 
why the Vedas enjoin that each child 


relieious 


should learn things from its 
mother, : father, and preceptor 
मातृदेवोभव p पितृदेवोभव। आचरयदेवोभव । 


अतिथिदेकोभंव। aré tHe commandments 
with reference to काम, अर्थ, ww and 
js. The mother is the chief -precep- 
tor in ` कामपुरुषार्थ, the father «18 the 
éhief preceptor in अर्थपुरुषार्थ religious 


chief is the chief preceptor in:घमपुरुषाथे _ 


Siclences8 or knowl edge ana oe us University Harie अतिथि (खदुगुरी तर" 9४0७] precep- 


for easy reference, 


€ 
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tor (the person whose date of union or 
meeting is not known) is the preceptor 
for सोक्षपुरूषा्थ. Each of these has his 
_ own special province in which - 118 is 
the sole authority. 

The student should, early in the 
morning, study or get proficiency in 
controlling elephants, horses char- 
iots. and.» weapons and in the evening 
he should hear इतिहास. history. इतिहास 
history includes पुराण ancient history. 
इतिवृत्त modern happenings, आख्यायिका 
legends, उदाहरणं lives of exemplary 
persons or representative men; घमेशास्त्र 
laws of duty and अर्थशाख professional 
laws. The remainder of the day should 
be spent in acquiring new knowledge, 
in revising or consolidating knowledge, 
already acquired, or frequently hearing 
about subjects, not well acquired. भ्यु 
gives the definition of a well educated 
man as under :— 

'खुशीलश्वतुरोदक्षः कुळशीळ aaa: | 

ERE कृञ्चाप्रमादी च जानीयात्संस्छृतोनरः ॥ 

H "s Pu मनुष्यविद्या० 

A man should be considered'ag well 
educated when:he bears a good charac- 
ter i. e. he is borne in a good family, 
and behaves” well when he is ingen- 

. jous i.e. accomplishes his object with 
the means, available, and when he is 


eompetent 1. e. makes no mistake. गीतम 
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रोक वेदवेदांग Ag वाकोवाक्येतिह!स पुराण 
कुशळ; | तदपक्षस्तदच्‌ त्तिः ॥ 

A man that knows both the practical 
and theoretical applications of 
Vedas and their accessories, logie, rhe- 
torics, modern and ancient history, 
and arts and behaves according to the 


knowledge and methods prescribed in 


these. He must know 
act accordingly. 


and he must 


In the Vedas also a well-educated- 
man’s qualifications are indicated in 
the following prayer. 

शरीरं से विचषणम्‌ । fagi मे मधुमत्तमा | 
कर्णाभ्यां भूरि विश्रत्रम्‌। ब्रह्मणः कोंशोस्मि मेत 
या पिहिनः। श्रतंमेगोपाय | | 


May my body be able or endurin 
may my tongue (speech) be sweetest 
(most réfined), may I hear very well 
with my ears (grasp all the meaning 
of what I hear), I am the store of all 
experiences covered with intelligence 
(I should be able to use all previous 
experiences intelligently), and what- 
ever I have learnt. may be useful for 
my prote@tion 

The training of these should. consist 
of o o 

निम्नस्थल प्रकाशकूट खन राकाशदितारात्रि 
युद्ध व्यायामं च AANA । ह्वभूमि, युद्धकालं, 
प्रत्यनोकं,अ भिन्नमेदनं, भिन्न खंधान,सहतभद्न। 
भिन्नवधं, दुगभंगं, यात्राकाळं च विद्यात्‌ | 

(1).. The knowledge-of low grounds, 
(2) the discovery of hiding places, min— 
sand (3) the methods of fighting in the= 


0 the 


lays down the followingaguadifieabio u.c Isyd y ७०68570381) and Doerr 


nf a well-trained man ; 


of fatiguing «of the enemy 
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defending troops. should know (1) 


grounds fit for their actions, (2) tim:s: 


fit for battles, (3) various kinds of 
forces 4) breaking (dispersion) of a 
column, (5) collection of dispersed 
forces, | (6) . breaking of ' collected 
forces (7) killing of broken (defeated) 
forces, (8) destruction of forts and 
the'proper time of moving forwards 
or backwards. In short: these men 
should be trained ‘in all sorts of 


probable methods to be used ‘on the, 


battlefield with reasons for. the’ adop- 
tion of these methods. 

तूय ध्वज्पताका HETE संज्ञा: TTA | 
स्थानेयाने प्रहरणे सैन्यानां विनये रतः॥ 

तस्करामित्राथ्यागमे HAZE भिशन्द म ग्राह्याः ' 

GA: | शैळवृक्षविरूढ़ावा, शीघ्रवाहना वा, AfA- 
त्राटविसंचारं a राज्ञो ग्रृहकपोतेः मुद्रा युक्त 
हरियेयुः धूमाञ्चि परं परया वा | को/टिल्य ॥ 

An instructor ‘engaged in the ‘in: 
struction of a body of men: should 
settle certain signs to be communi- 
cated by the trumpet, flags or flashes 
for the attack, march or , standstill 
operations. When enemies or robbers 
come, conches and drums should be 
blown, or the information should be 
. conveyed. to. distant parts by men 
on high mountains or. trees, or by 
means of swift riders, or by trained 
pigeons, carrying certain marks or 
cypher letters, by means.of smoke or 
fire, as may be previously arranged. 
Thus the trained. men should be able 
to communicate with each other and 
EE | their friends at a distance by 
means of ‘signal-codes to be fixed 
beforehand and used in training them. 


` चिकित्सकाः शस्त्रयंत्रागदस्नेहवस्त्र हस्त :। 
ii 'स्त्रियश्चान्नषपानरक्षिर्यःपुरुषाणामुद्धषणीयाः पृष्ठ- 
तस्तिष्ठेयु: । कौटिल्य । 


Doctors, with surgical: instruments, 
medicines, soothers, cloth © in their 
hands, and women, with food, drink and: 
comforts and with faces’ stimulating 
the men, should’be in the background: 
Behind the fighting'forces there should: 
be war hospitals. with skilled, doctors- 
and pretty nurses for comforting and 
attending to the wounded soldiers. .. 

ह्तिप्रमाणों विजयोराक्ञां ।. परानी क्रव्यूह, - 
डुगस्कंधावारप्रमदंनाः ह्यतिप्रमाणशरोराः प्राण: ` 
हरकर्माणो हस्तिन; | संहतानीक हस्तिभिर्भेदयेद 

A king's victory is mainly dependent 
on the: number of hisielepbants: “These 


destroy the columns, forts, and en- . 


closures of the enemies’ strongholds and 
kill their soldiers. United forces 
should be broken or dispersed with the 
help of the elephants. Modern canons 
do the work of the elephants ‘at the 
present«dégi ob QJ TIEPW 5४0 
शिविर, ant, सेतु, कूप, तीर्थशोधनकर्म, ' 
'यन्त्रायुघावरणोपकरण ग्रासवहनं, आयोधनाच , 
प्रहरणावरणं प्रतिवद्धापनयनं इति विष्टिकर्माणि 
Pigg ` ` कोटिल्य ` 

(1) Construction of camps, comm- 
unications, bridges, water supplies and 
testing of these. (2)..Conveyance (and 
supply) of machinery, weapons, cloth- 
ings (armours etc.) materials and food 
stuffs and» ;(3): removal of the. woun- 


ded in: weapon Or, armour from . the ` 


battlefield» These three are the duties 
of the auxiliaries with the forces. ~ 1) 

It will thus be sen that at the time 
of mifze7 B. C, 300 the conveniences of 


the battlefield were as carefully looked 


after as they are at the present time. 


Special arrangements for sigs and 


nursing, for the supply of food and 
materials, and for the construvtion..of 
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communications and water supply &c. strength is admired or respected only 
were made by engaging special corps when it is accompanied by virtue 
for the same. Even women were en- à ET & 
gaged for nursing and. looking to the P वय LR Hee WL si 
comforts of the wounded and sick and प्रविशांलि महाराजं अपांपति मिवापगाः ॥ 
ample arrangements for training them andaga शाय च शीघ्रकारित्वमेव E | 
-were made. | 
s ; तत्कर्मणि प्रवीणत्व मित्युत्साह ua: N 


The 9९78018 selected for service in उत्साहात्‌ श्रियमाप्रोति उत्लाहाच महद्यशः | 
the forces must be strong, fearless and les द्वमत्साहं ; 
active. A weak person gets fatigued शतह्मात्लवो पधाशुद्धमुत्सा हूं नित्यमाचरेत्‌॥ - 
in a short time, a coward gets frighten- Prosperity or success flows into that 
ed, andis not able todo any thing and an glorious person who has. great intelli- 
unwieldy body is a drag on the enefgy gence, great ‘push,’ who is not fatigued or 
of the soldier. He should be between js unfatiguable and who is free from all 
sixteen and twenty five years of age in. vices or misdeeds. A man who is not fiery, 
the beginning as thatis the age at which who is brave, who is prompt, and who is 
a human being is able to acquire any new. cleyer in his profession is said to bave 
art and is very quick in acquiring it. A ‘push’. A man gets riches by push and 
good moral training is also necessary for gets great reputation by push; there- 
the fighter tobe able to control the fore one should always try to. obtain 
body to the minutest details. Immoral push free from all defects 

. men frequently wish to do many things f 5 fries 

|. but they cannot act; the: mind. has not MAAN, A मढलदत्॒पुर TERR 

sufficient control on the body. One train- प्रमद gaufa नेच्छट gaga कमला II 

ed to regular habits is the person who As a young woman does not wish to 

can do work up to the mark and.for marry an old man who has no trade or 

this purpose students in ancient India business, who is lazy who depends 

were trained to regular habits in the upon luck to assist him, and who is 

teaching institution’. This is ब्रह्मचर्य्यं as devoid of daring and rashness, 80 wealth 
does not abide with a king who is not 

industrious, who is. slow, who is a 


ब्रह्मचारी चरति वेदिषद्‌. द्विषः सदेवानां fatalist, who is devoid of boldness or 


z € fè ; courage ^ 
| roar So ब्राह्मण क्षत्रिय वैशय शूद्र सेनानां तेज्ञः प्राधा- 
, E c 


न्यात्‌ पूव पूवं श्रेयः 

One, who practises agaa} even towards ^^ A monget the ब्राह्मण, क्षत्रिय, वैश्य and gA 

ai known enemy, becomes a part of recruits, owing to their spiritedfess 

the gods ; by this means (ब्रह्मय्य) ब्रुहरूपति each preceding group always to, be 

regained his wifethat was taken away prefered to each succeeding ones ij . 

|. by सोम and the gods did not sacrifice प्रणिपातेन ब्राह्मबळं परो भिद्दारयेत्‌ | ऽ प्रहरण, 
their ब्रह्मचर्य, Thus a man under mili- > विद्याविनीतं _ क्ष्रियबळंश्रेय; | बहुळ्खार, व, , 


tary training mus bolstgpst becas eco co o s$EL A हा USA 1 poit? ' peur pris 


Tase rm tia dim a 


-d will be seen from: - 


^ ——— lm 
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It is possible that? the enemy may skin öfa rhinocerous ‘and such other 
seduce ब्राह्मण forces by means of flattery, tough-skinned. animals. are used. for 


andt E ०७ ol protecting. the body of the fighter. 
dtherefore क्रय forces well trained in Metal armours are of two sorts’ viz., 


the manufacture and use of Weapons are plated armonus i. c those formed of 
to be preferred, or even वैश्य or QF strips of metal sheets, and ringed onery 
ली ate. moed ani Ù. €., those formed of rings of metal. 

अर i . $ The armour should have the follow- 


the value of ब्राह्मण. forces lies in their ing qualities :— | 

intelligence and 'zeal (they are thus — (1j It should cover the whole body 

or a part of it well; it should fitrin well -A 
om the part 50 as not to impede its 

À A S र action or motion to and fro. ; 

cenaries), that of ser forces in their aigi) ‘Tt should bé light in weight". ; 


3 
m 
! 


useful as volunteers for the protection 
of their own country and not as mer- 


training and endurance and that of वैश्य (3. It should’ be? strong, and 
or JZ forces in their.number. ‘Tu self- tenacious. wer” 
defence a few ब्राह्मण are equal toa large — (4) Tt should not be easily cut or 
number of शुद्र. In selecting recruits split. ada 
these qualities may be taken into | The armour should not have the 


following defects :— x 


consideration. 
OH ; (1.) It should. not be deficient as a 
APTER III. ठ e 
आयुधाःन (Weapons.) * (9. It should not bé heavy. ^ 


- After the men are. selected and . (3. It should not be 801 or collaps- 
trained they have to be supplied with ible RE "A M 
defensive and offensive weapons. 


(4) Tt sbould.not be easily" cut or 
broken or pierced. 


शरीरावरकं शिल्पं वर्म इत्यमिधीयते | (5.) It should be very conspicuous 
: शरीरावरकत्वं च लघुता gear तथा (j and should have different parts -of 3 
दुर्भेद्यतेति कथिता वर्मणां गुण संग्रहः। . varying-strength. co» FIND 
aqar गुरुताचेव मृदुता Sd ॥ An’ arniour is. worn on the trunk 
^ विरूद्ध वणताचैति वर्मणां दोष संग्रहः | and hands, and 8 , helmet on the 
3तत्पुनद्विविधं घातुचमसंभवमेदतः ॥ ` head. "Neck and breast ae, considered 
cnet युद्ध जयाणंत्र० thé most important parts of a human. l 
eee | © =- body and it is generally intended to 
e first. defensive weapon supplied . protect these paris from the ole | | 
to soldiers is. कवच. armour. Armours ofthe enemies. AS OTE we | 


are made of two things viz चर्म skin and ier ihe body of the defender is 
ag metal The shell Eoo h EARE R8, „protested beis supplied with EPP ài] id 


d 
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for injuring the enemies. These 
weapons.are of two kinds viz शस्त्र a 
weapon that is used while it remains 
in the bearer's hand and अस्त्र a weapon 
that 
thrown to him. A sword, an axe, 
a club are NEF and a stone, a spear 
or a narrow is अस्त्र, The earliest VEX 
is a stick दरड and the earliest AER is a 
stone अश्मा. Missiles अस्त्र again are 
of two kinds मायिक decietful and निमा- 
यिऋ plaim A spear, and an arrow are 
निमामिक अछत्र because one can guess how 
much injury they will make. A bomb, 
a shell, a mine are म्यक अस्त as one 
cannot: say how . much 
would inflict. Hot oils or 
in the same list z 
ajag धनु tot शल्य भ्लौ aun 
परशुश्चक्र शूले च परिघश्चे खादयः ॥ 
AJARA नाराचः ARAN तथापरे | 
शस्त्रास्रभेद!: प्रो क्ताः स्युः MAR जमही स्रुजा 
Zi कल्पतरू ० 
अस्तं तु द्विविधं dim निर्मायं मायिक॑ तथा i 
ब्राणादिक तु निमायं aan दहनादिकम्‌ ॥ ` 


injeres the enemy after being 


gases come 


° दहनो पथ जलं काष्ठं SIT शत्दादयस्तश्रा । . 


c 


asgan चैवमायिकं चा अमुच्पते ॥ 
युक्ति करपतरु० 


[27 

‘Tron weapons : 

weapons are known in India from very 
In ऋग्वेद, 


‘or rather teel 


ancient times 


मह्या त्वष्टावञ्रमतक्षदायसम्‌। ऋग्वेद ७1८1१1३ 


Ao. 


E 
1 


qu स्वयं तंतक्ष । त+२1०य०भ०४।७३।४ 


injury they 
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Indra says that त्वष्टा prepared „the 
aa for me of steel. This must have 
been a club or sword. 19359] 

तस्मै त्वष्टा बञ्रमसिंचत्तपोवैसवञ्ज आसीन्‌.। | | 

"Mie! ps 

agaa नाशक्रोदथबै तहि विष्णुः ॥ 

^ त्वष्टा sprinkled tbe =H with तप and 
even विष्णु was not able to wield it. , 
-Thus a sword is the first weapon 
that was manufactured by man. The 
qualities that a sword should possess 
are enumerated:below :— x 
शुद्धांगः ARIMA GAA: JETTA: | 
agen: TARA: सीक्षणधारों महाशुणः॥ 

युद्धाणय० 
The sword should have pure अङ्क 
clear चर्ण, good नेत्र, ringing “ala, soft’ 
touch, sharp edge ard great-length ; 
it should be casy to wield. Here अङ्क, वण 
aa, ध्वनि, are terms from खान MEA 
pertaining to the testing of metals as 
noted below 
अंगं wd तशा जातिनेत्रारिष्टे च CE Qa e _ 
ध्वनिमानमिति प्रोक्त धातुज्ञानाष्टक शुभमू॥ . 
अभिन्नेटृ श्य mga fafaa घटते कथम्‌। | 
छेदने दृश्यते चिन्हं aat संप्रचक्षते। ¦| | 
नील कृष्णांदिको वर्णो ,रूपमत्यभिधीयते॥ c 
simrfafze यज्ञाति तन्माहात्म्योपसूचकम्‌' 
नेतन्नेत्रमिति जानीयाद्‌ धातो arg विशारद्‌ः॥ 
अंगातिरिक्त qat यच्छुद्धल्वापस्‌सकम |! 
तदरिष्टमिति प्राहु भूमिर ङ्रादि श्रारणम्‌ toos 
रूपेण यत्प्रतीलं स्यात्तज्ञाति रितिगधते | 

Say ay नखदंडादिना हते॥ ` ` 


अ 
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स vaii ख्तुलना मानं ज्ञानमष्टविधंत्विरम्‌ I 
शतमंगानि; चत्वार्रिपाणि जातयस्तयथा ॥... 
बिशन्नेत्राणि जानीयाद्‌ अरिष्टानि तथैत्र च i 
भूमिस्तु द्विविधां ज्ञेया ध्वनिरष्ठ विधोमतः ॥ ` 
q.d बहुविधं प्रोक्तं अतस्तत्खंत्रहो मतः | 

os खनि शास्त्र ^ 


Metals are known by their अङ्कु, रूप, 
जाति, नेत्र, अरिष्ट, भूमिका, ध्वनि, and मान, 
as'defined below 


"^l. A piece of metal is inspected as 
a whole and at the section by cutting 
or breaking it. The appearance of 
the section is *Tg. There ate thirty 
HS denoting different qualities. 

.9. The colour of the metal when 
heated and cooled is ‘called its रुप 
There are four रूप colours 


- 8, -The quality denoted by .the. रूप 
as noted. above is called वर्ण or जाति- 


€ 
There are four av., 


4. The mark that is set on the 
‘outside to denote the quality of ‘the 
metal is called नेत्र, There-are thirty 
such AA marks. E 


r 


55. The mark-that.is set on the 
outside to denote the. defect -in the 
purity ‘of the metal is called अरिष्ट 
"There are thirty such अरिष्ट marks: : 


6. The place of production of the 


special quality of the ffa Ie gaea» तावर ob the besesword Should be 3 
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भ, . There are. two such भूमि for 
each metal at least | 


° T. The sound that a piece of metal 
makes when struck with the finger? 
nail or a. stick. is. called»: ध्वनि There 
are eight ध्वनि distinctions. . 


8. The comparative size is called 
मां There are various standard 
sections and samples of मान; these have 
to be stocked for ready reference 

पंचांद्या निपुणेः खड्गो संभाव्यंतेऽपि तरिमाः 


अंत्यावछत्रिमी ज्ञेयौ तावेव सहंजाविति ॥ पर 3 
| युद्धाणव० ` 
In a sword the first five qualities are 
some times fabricated. The last two 
only cannot be obtained artificially and 
are therefore decisive, - . 
दीघता zar चेवखर विस्तीणतो eut à 
दुभद्यता सुघटता खड्गानां गुणं संग्रह: ॥ 
aaa गुरुत। चेव मन्दता तनुता तथां। ^ 
glaa दुघंटंता खड्गानां दोष संग्रहः ॥ 
यावत्यो मुष्टयो देध्यें तद्धोंगुलयो यदा। | 
प्रसरेत्तच्चतुथांशं इति वै magan ॥ ` ` 
८4% - युक्ति करपतरु० 


A sword should be long and light, should | 
have ringing sound, should nob: break, 


and,should be easily dressed (sharpened) 


A sword that is short, heavy or thin 


gives low sound, that would break and : 


that would (lose its edge) not be. shara 
pened easily is a bad sword 


The. 


wi 4 EO NER mme ee 


© 
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as under : the breadth to be one eighth 
of the iength and the thickness to 
be one. fourth of the breadth. ० 
MAT AA दण्डेन TAT छोहश छाकया ॥ 
Sista शर्करा सर्वा ध्वनिविज्ञान मच्यते । 
गंभीरतारध्यनिता STA शुभलक्षणं ॥ 


i युद्ध जयाणव० 
The sound “of a sword is tested ‘by 

striking it with the finger nail, a stick, 

The best 


iron wire, pebble or .sand. 


sound is a deep, high sound. 
हं ntc तथा RAR काकश्च तंत्रिका | 
गर्द भः प्रत्तस्थ्वेय धतनिरष्टविधः EFA: | 
qd चत्वारः शुभदाः परे निदारूपदा विदुः ॥ 
युद्ध AAT 1० 
The sound produced by a sword is 
classified into eight classes viz. हंस, 
कांस्य, मेघ, TH, काक, तन्त्री, गर्दभ, and प्रस्तर, 
according to the resemblance to the 
sound produced. The first four sounds 


are considered good and the latter four 
bad. 
weapon is. the first necessity and there- 
fore the sword should be- carefully 


For doing good battle, good 


tested before acceptance. 


धनुस्तु द्विंविधं,प्रोक्तं ag वांशं तथैत्र च | 


"कोमळ बणदूढता गुणो तस्य 'उदाइतो ॥ 


युक्ति कटपतरु० 


PA ह 39! डर 


: -Bows are either made of horns or 
"av तिक "ore "mara है 07010 ॥ ह!" USAG ometimes shells are 


' constructed to contain stones and Bhar 


0. Guruk 


boos. “ Pliability an 
Itu: क्यात dx aóted ina how," 
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लघुता दृढता चैव तथा खरतरःस्यता । `: ६, 
बाणानामिह निदिष्टो भूभुजां गुण संग्रहः ॥ 7 
युक्ति कलपतर C 

An arrow should be light, strong and 

sharp 

तीक्ष्णता लघुताचेच तथैव द्ृढतापि च। 

सवेषामस्त्रजञातीनां GAN HT | 

युद्धाणव० 


All missiles should be sharp, light 
and strong ; a sharp thing pierces deep, 
a light thing goes far and astrong 
thing does not break on meeting with 
resistance. 1 
From a मोयिक अस्त्र & liquid or gas injur- 
ious to human beings is thrown am- 
ongst the enemy. If this injurious sub- 
stance be enclosed in a pot or shell, it 
should be such that the pot should: 
when projected, either break or dis- 
solve of itself, or on meeting with any 
little resistance with an explosion, 
the injurjous substance should have 
an instantaneous effect on human 
bodies. Heavy gases drop to the earth 
and therefore their explosion shéuld 
take place at a height of about six 
hands ; light gases rise above and their 
explosion should take place on the 
ground or one hand ,above it. In 
flammable oils are useful. generally for 
Setting fire, and acids may be used for 


: * CZ VILIZATION © VS, ARYANISATION, 


blades: these explode high up and 
drop the stones &c. on the heads of the 
enemy. 

: On the construction and uses of the 
aa and मायिक अस्म there are three 
texts by three authors viz. विश्वामित्र, 
MIHIA and भारद्वाज. and these texts are 
called ag3z. Rama killed Ravan with 
the help of processes given by विश्वामित्र 
in his WHIZ. परशुराम and भोष्म used 
ज्ञामदाग्त्य धनुर्वेद and पांडव, द्रोण, कृष्ण c. 
used भरद्वाज IJAZ. AAA learnt some 
processes from foreign lands, probably 
Tibbet & China. In modern warfare 
shells are generally projected through 
guns and therefore shells containing 
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acids and such other liquids or inflam- 
mable materials are difficult to project; 
with a bow or sling this was easy for- 
merly. Various sounds, appearances 
&c. could also be produced by these. 
means to frighten or mislead the enemy. 
With the help of-thé aircraft these 
things would -be easy in the future. 
After the भारतीय war India enjoyed 
a long peaċe and the doctrine of non- 
violence spread; and many ‘exts 
pertaining to war and destructive 
instruments were burnt and made un- 
available by the Buddhists. Full details 
of the ancient RIAR अस्त्र are therefore 
not available for want of those texts. 


— — 


‘Civilization’ Vs. Aryanisation, 


(By Pr. T. L. VASWANL M. NOY 


Who will take his message to nations 

of the West? It gladdened my heart, 

^the other day, to learn from a friend 
who came from Zanzibar that Daya- 

naada’s name had travelled there. And 
I said to myself: —Q for some one to 

take his message toxthe modern West! 
For Europe is wandering and America 

isin quest; and the Nations need the 

healing message of Aryan Wisdom. 


^ ¢ . 
;, Dayananda's greatness is, to my mind, 
,& triple synthesis. | 
plàce, the greatness of a hero. It was 


auton oo sinite Se - छाः Ty, SUBE Ta RAPES RO Diwali Dav; 
- '' (Based on notes of Address ab the Bishi Ulsav he 


Tt is, in the first- 


a tremendous battle he waged against 
orthodoxy. Dayananda was a great 


fighter. Ahinsa must not mean acquies- 


cence in untruth or wrong. The comple: 
mentary truth of alinsa is resistance. 
Of Jesus we read :—“One of the offigers 


standing,by struck Jesus with hiş hane S 


saying’:—Answerst thou .the high 
priest so ? Jesus answered him शात 


: have spoken. evil, bear witness of the 
` evil; but if well, why smitest thou 


me?" Why smitest thou me? — 
there was the witness of gentle Jesus 
IAW n iD 


Se Divan Day), L 


t 
' 
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to the philosophy of resistance. It is 
the philosophy ofthe Gita, and em- 
phasises a truth which, I submit, has 
been missed by the Tolstoyean inter- 
pretation of the Doctrine of Christ, 
the doctrine of Love. Love resists,— 
more effectively than Hate ever can. 
Dayananda resisted with his whole 
might the untruths eating into the 
vitals of our society. Dayananda 
struggled and suffered as a Hero, 
In this regard he resembled Luther. , 


. But to call him a Luther of India,— 
as some Arya Samajists do, is to 
fail to give him his due. Dayananda 
was greater than Luther. Both 
were heroes of action. But Dayananda 
was, also, a Rishi, a seer,—as Luther 
was not. Dayananda visioned the 
wisdom of the Vedas. I know of none 
who, in our days, saw more deeply 
into the great truths and world-values 
of the Vedas. Dayananda was at once 
8 hero and a Rishi 


And hë was more. One there is in 
Germany who rightly holds a very 


` high place in the affections of his. 


countrymen. His great book 'Faust' is 
by many regarded almost as a scrip- 
ture. It is a wonderful book. And 
Goethe was a wonderful man,—great 
at once in his intellectual and aestethic 
equipment. Goethe, the greatest poet 
of tke modern era, was a seer, and in 
‘ that. sense a ‘rishi, Dayananda was 
not merely a ‘rishi, a seer. He was 
also a Yogi ^'The life of Dayanand 
wag, from the beginning" of his days, 
a life of ‘tapasya. ^ ` 


e 


TRA 


T his ४८८०४०५ macharà - at once a hero, a 


Beer and ayogi, fascia ley: 17600 ERa Colsfionriediiged ७1३३ Fwikidiolgarows out of a pense j 


m ore a and-more as I study him more an 
“feels heel od a af meditation, His 


was a life of tapasya ; and his ideal 
pointed to a path which I believe, India 
must tread if she would, indeed, bé 
somethng more than a great nation,— 
if she would be a Teacher of Humanity. 
The dream Dayananda dreamt was that 
of re-construction of Hindu Society. 
And Re-construction was not possible 
by . imitation of the West,—be urged. 
And rightly.. A, nation surrenders it- 
geli: — its own individuality, its swadha- 
rma, its genius, its mission,—when 
it imitates another nation, however 
great. And much of our“ modern ' 
knowledge is, I believe, like the scor- 
pion. It has a sting, and it is short. 
sighted. That great student of insects, 
Faber noticed this curious thing about 
the scorpion. It has eyes but it is very 
short-sighted! “Like a blind man,” said’ 
Fabre, “ the scorpion gropes his way: " 
Not a little of modern “ rationalism,” - 
“ intellectualism, " * criticism " is, I 
am afraid, like the scorpion,—very 
short-sighted. Else we would not find 


-a-man like Joseph McCabe shout- 


ing with joy tbat“ in losing God we 
are rediscovering man.” The Vedic 
age was, I believe superior to ours in 
(1) its power of intuition, (2) its appre. 


ciation of the reality of the Unseen (3) | 


its fellowship with nature (4) its refined 
simplicity and (5) its pursuit of Know- 
ledge for the sake of Knowledge, not’ 
power or profit. mss 2 
There is, to-day, a mad rush for ° 
“ civilisation. " I plead with you for 
Aryanisation. Our hope is not.in 8 
comfort-civilisation, in bhoga@, in that 
passionate pursuit of power and profit 
which ends either in Felson bo i 


क 


lism or hunger-born Bolshevism,—both ;.: 


vitiated for lack of belief in a philosophy 


of the Great Law above the nations) 


————— ti‘ ( 
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the law of Karuna, cf Maitreya,—the 
Law of the Spirit. Aryanisation, not 
civilisation’—tapasya not bhoga. That 
to my mind, is the message of Dayar 
nanda to the nation. How.many will 
listen to it. ` How many of our political 
leaders will take it into their daily lives? 
How many of our young men will assi- 
milate it and go out to the villages to 
preach with burning lips the great 


£) 
> 


1. Baim या घृतयोनि मित्रश्जोभ। वरुणश्च | 
देवा देवेषु प्रशास्ता: ॥ . ऋग्वेद 1 | 
मित्र (positivo electricity) and बरुण 
(negative ^ electricity) ~: these.. two 
invisible things are produced in clean 


earthen pots and are well known 
among gods. 


2. “Many pcople;; who have not the 
remotest commercial. interest In airo- 
planes, just out of curiosity read hand- 
books on their construction and if they 
have a mechanical turn of mind, theo- 
retically they become capabte of con- 
Strueting an airoplane. But of all 


kinds of practical education, the educa-: 


tiom of airoplanes, unless it is put to 
practical purposes, is the least practical 
(The Times of India 8-1-1922.) 


` 8, qud श्रांतसूय सख्यायदेवाः | mAT i 
History eme e have written an illus- 
ittated work in Marathi on the subject. 


wf ‘ancient-and modern * Aliashayanas ’ 
or sky vehicles. In the supplement to 


^ -—— I 
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(Bx Mr. PARASHURAM HARI THATTE) ७9 ` 


Gospel of Freedom? Say: not; this 
Aryan Ideal: is of a dead past that has 
buried its dead. Say, rather, this Ideal 
is yet to burst. forth into: blossem. 
Friends ! in the mad rush of: modern: 
ism, we have run too far and no longer 
hear our Fathers’ ‘footsteps. Back ° 
to Aryanisation, —I say te this bewil: 
dered age. ‘For, in the wisdom of-the 
Vedas I hear Voices of the Future: 


. 


j nà 


$ a? myi 


about the existence of the said vehicles 
in India, a description of the travels of 
our-hero, Rama, from Ceylon to Ayo- 
dhya in the: vanquished Ravana’s 
Pushpak Vimana and: alluded to 
'Shalva's' attacks through Vimanas 
on our Philosopher-King Krishna's 
capital Dwarka—facts . noted , पा. our. 
well known Epics Ramayana and 
Harivansha. But that evidence. all 
points to their outward shape; we 
were very sorry that we were not able 
to give an iota of evidence about their 
internal. construction. To our great 
delight: our friend Rao Sahib K. X. 
Vaze, I. C. E. gave us entirely new evi- 


denceas to their construction, from his ` 


collection of our Sansocrit:: engineering: 
books, "This gave us material to write 8. 
new supplement to our book. This 5 
dence is fromAgastya sanhita. Our friend 
९० it copied from an 00108: manus- 


-cript copy of Mr. Joshi, a Yajurvedi 
Brahmin at Ujjain, through—Mr. N. Ne: . 


Gadgil Kaharwadi, Jagannsth's Temple 


there. Ujjain, though now in a ruins - 
tthat work, we have given, aS evidence. CAREPA 20, aeeonnt., of. ea rth-quakeg 


MEE ——''j (— ———LEEXLEAE—————— $n 


js 


^ 
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and foreign invasions, was once the 
seat of a University where our Emperor 
Ashoka, received his education, was 
once the capital of our learned king 
Vikramaditya, and was once the impot- 
tant centre, of our North-South trade. 


“This important book therefore must 


be one of the books kept in the 
secretariates of the ancient Rajas 
there, in charge of some learned 


Pandit with a view to show them how 
to construct Akashayanas to get out of 
forts thereby, when closely besieged^by 
enemies, and to manage an attack 
on them from outside in return. 
book is divided into two parts 1 
* Abdhiyan ' and 2 Agniyan- Out of 
these Abdhiyan treats of navigation 
and Agniyan treats of construction 
and management of aircrafts. ‘The 
book shows also how to produce hydro- 


gen by electric मित्रावरुणौ required to fill 


up balloons. The author of this book is 
Kumbhodbhava,Agastyamuni, a contem 
porary of our king. Rama . (B. C. 5000) 
who killed Atapi and Vatapi, brother 
demons, who are said to have played 
havoc in different Aryan colonies in the 
Deccan by means of their kite-like 
(Atapi) airoplanes with flags (Vatapi) 
The real names of these brother dem- 
ons are unknown, they being known 
only by their sky vehicles. In the well 
known H. H. the Gaekvad's Sanscrit 
Library at Baroda there are Some 
pages of Bharadwaja’s Vimanadhikaran 


(विभानाधिकरण) 81” oblong maarascript 
book which ^ contains references „to 


the following Sanscrit ‘books on the. 


subject:— - 
1. Swaminarayana 8 
rika. ^ 

"4, GShaünak 


- Vimanchand 


wom 


The 
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3. Garga’s Ka!payantra. 
4.. Vachaspati’s Yanabindu. 
5. Chacrayana’s Khetyanpradeepak 


6. Dhundinath's Ywomayanarkpra- 
kasha. i 

None of these works is, we think, 
now available in India, and therefore 
Agastyasanhita. is rot only the only 
book but also perhaps the only copy of 
the book giving full description of the 
subject of aircraft, we have come across 
up to this time. There are many words 
therein of historical importance but we 
have no occasion here to make clear 
the implied meaning of these terms. 


With this introduction, we take the 
liberty of submitting the followirg for 
the consideration of readers 


Names:—There are many name 
given to these Vimanas in the 
Agastyasanhita. ~ Therefore- it appear- 
that the vehicles were not uncommon 
in Agastya's days:— 


व्योमयानं. fama aafaa तदेचहि। 
अगस्त्य संहिता ॥ ; 
व्योमयानं विमानोइस्त्री | अमरकोश | 


Shape:— The shape of this vehicle 
was like that of a ship 


जटेनौकेवयानं यद्विमानं व्योम्नि कीतितं | 


Wood:—The wood used in the cons 
truction of these vebidles used to. be of 
the Brahmin caste i, e. ft was light, 
flexible and easy to dress: the more 
light itwas the better:— se 


लघुयत्खुघटं काए कोमलं ब्रह्मजाति d | 


n; 
Put 


Gurukul kori dovere x erg Collection àg षकवढाव्वह्य पछघुत्वादुत्तम ead ॥ ° 34 
o ता 
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Cloth:— The cloth used for it was 
silken. It was broad and soft. It 
wa8 called Kausheya ; because the silk 
required for its thick» and thin 
warps and woofs was got from Kosh or 
covering of the cryslis of silk worms . 


कृमिकोष श शुङ्ग a कोषेय मितिगद्यते , सूक्ष्मा- 
` सूक्ष्मो ` सुदु एथूलो ओतप्रोंती .यथाक्रमं ॥ चैता- 
नत्वं च लघुता च RRIA शु ण संग्रहः do 


Balloon: — The balloon myst have the 
following five qualities like a ship (1) 
It. must be divided, (2) -it must be 
flexible, (3! it must be high, (4) it must 
be (level) balanced and (5) it must be 
clean 


विशोणता कोमलता उच्चता समता तथा | 
स्वच्छता चेतिनोकेब विमाने गुणपंचकम्‌॥ 


Seat: — If the seat of the aeronaugt 
was made of Palash . wood; it was 
thought to be good in: appearance, if it 
was of Venu Sandle, it was" thought 
to give happiness, and if it was of Bakul 
wood, it was thought to bring good 
luck ; and if it was made of jack fruit 
wood, it was considered to float well 


पालाशोराजकः प्रोक्तश्चांदनः सुख उच्यते। 

EID x T auis 

बाकुलस्तुशुभः प्रोक्तः पानसस्तारकः eH: Il 
SHS 


Umbrella :— The umbrella in it was 
made of silk cloth. It was conical 
inflatable in shape’; It was fixed 
lengthwise and it was double indimen- 
sions than those vf the balloons, . 


RIGA कतव्य सारणाकु चनात्मकम्‌ | 
छत्रं विमानादुद्धिगुणं आयामेघुप्रतिष्ठितम्‌ ॥ 


'Ropes :--A Sutra was made of niue 
threads ;"a Gun wasinade of 9. Sutras 


»ealled “Mitra 


" effective 
this ‘Mitra’ was nothing but electricity 
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a Pash was made of 9 Guns ; a Rashmi 
was. made of 9 Pashas,* and छा Rajju 
was made-up of 9, 8,7-or 6 Rashmis 
Such ropes were used in the con- 
struction of Indian balloons «6s 


eS s * 3 ? 4 z [30 
नवभिस्तंतुभिः सूतं सूतरेस्तु AAA MT ॥ 3७ ` 
geg नश्भिः पाशो cada नवमिभंवेदु॥ ^ 
नवाष्ट सप्तषट्‌ लंख्ये रश्विभो Westen 


Air-tight - 'airprcóf)—In order to 
make the silk cloth air-proof, it.was 
thrice soaked in the sap of fig trees, 
jackfruit ^ trees, mango, . Aksha, 
Kadamb, the three myrabolams and 
the decoction of. Mash’ pulse and 
pressed down in the water -of shell- 
lime and sugar and was thrashed and 
dried up "iof 


क्षीरद्र मंकदंबाप्रा . भयाक्षत्वग्जलेस्त्रिभिः 1 
त्रिफंलोदे स्ततंस्तावन्मांषंयवे स्ततस्ततः | 
संयम्य शकराशुक्ति चूणमिश्रित वारिणि | 
खुरसकुट्टनं कृत्वा वासाँसि स्त्रावयेत्सुधीः ॥ 
Blectricity :— Having put ®’ piece 
of pure copper in an,earthen pot, broad- 
mouthed, watertight, clean, like one 
used for storing 'ghee; ‘they mused 
to put thereon. pieces of sulphate of 
copper vitrial, blue like the neck of 
peacock. Then they used to cover 


it with wood dust and thereon used" 


to put a block of zinc besmeared wit 
mercury, and they by this connection 


used tq. "produce electricity. ( ) 
The light that was produced wur 


connection of. copper and Zinc, was 
A battery of such 
earthen Jars; was very 


hyndred 
It is needless to say 


CG-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized'by:S3 Foundation USA l OTS 
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` छादयैत्‌ शि खिग्रीबेत चाद्रासिः काष्टपांसुभिः ॥ 
द्स्तालोष्टो निधातब्यः: पारदाच्छादितस्ततः | 

` डत्पादयलिःतान्मेत्रं संयोगस्ता sereni: 
एवंशतानां कु भीनां संयोग: कार्य्येळत्स्मतः.। 
SIEUT gam छुतयो निः qui. 
FCT भो.. सवंदाम्राह्या................... 


NoTr. —For this inherent quality» of 
producing electricity the Stin is called 
£ Mitra 


Electro-plating.:— Guilding—Electri- 
city’ covers ‘copper’ with ‘gold. or 
silver when in: contact with accidula- 
ted water and solution of metal salts 
i. e., contains metal.full .of Yavakshar. 
Copper covered with gold» was 
called ‘ Shat Kumbha’.. This guilding 
by means of gold or silver is called 
electroplating. It is enumerated as 
an artim Shukra Niti. 

कृञ्रिम्ण रज्तळेपः संल्कति रुच्यते! अगरूत्यमत 
ATATA धातो BUH ASA? | 
आएल्ळादय लि तक्तास्त्र''स्वणनरजत्ेनअा.॥ 
gamta तत्तत्र way भमिति egg । 
Tuve! | अगसुूत्यसंहिता'। 
लिप्तंहवणपुट्रेच qiatadad may deu | 
E: अमस्त्यमत 1 
| छत्रिमल्क्णरजञतकलालेपा दि सरकिया.। शुक्रनीति 

NOTE —Asastya Sage invented the 

arb of guilding.cepper with either . geld 


or. silver by, means of. batteries, and 
therefore his contemporaries honofed 
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Hydrogen.:—-By the foregoing pro- 
cess of producing: electricity the :वारुण, 
accidulated water was divided’ into 
its- constituents. प्राण: (Oxygen) and 
(Hydrogen) उदान gases 


अनेन ASAT: स्यात्प्राणोदानेषु वायुषु। ˆ 
अनेने वंप्रकारेण भज्यते चारुणं अल | अगस्त्यमत 


Note :— Our old name for hydrogen 
Udan Wayu.' It, is interesting. to 
know for what purpose it was used. ,. 


Flying :—' That hydrogen being light 
was poured up in tne varnished. silken 
cloth. bound: fast. to the: top of the 
vehicle which was thus floated up: in 
the atmosphere 


वायुबंधकवस्त्र ण सुबद्धो यानमस्तके। 
उदान:स्वलघुत्वेन बिभव्यांकाश यानकम्‌ ॥ 


Notr:—From. these facts the con- 
clusion is forced: upon: uso thats the 
“Udan: Wiyw: which was used -for 
inflating - our: ancient Indian. balloons 
and: the hydrogen which is now used 
for. inflating modern ones, especially 
the German Zepellins, is; one andi the 
same 

Driving; — The balloon was generally 
called *Viman', People in those times 


used to yoke to it the following birds 
for driving: i. (The science of train: 


ing birds is called. agp afat.) ‘ Eagle 
Swan’ ‘ Vulture’ and others. . d 
गरुत्महुहंसै? कंकाळैरन्येः' पक्षिगणैरंपिं। C 
आकाशेवाहयेद्‌ यानँ विमानमिति aiga l 
Result :—From this » evidence ‘any 


i 


him with the title of “Kumbhodbhava.’ one will agree. with us; in thinking= 
ce borne) arat borne «dromoccbbedceurss &ozefabberé knew, the con 
gr pon of Electricity) &e. ' struction and management of aircraft 
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theoretically and prectically, both from 
Rama’s time (B. C./5000) -if not from 


Vedic time, and as we'do not see now: 
in 


any trace of the indigenous art 
India we have forgotten it in the down- 
fall of our nation and though it has 


disappeared from India, it has struck 


roots in Germany and other European 
countries like Christianity. We can 
make it revive ifwesmake only earnest 
attempts for its Indianization because 
the growth of things is subject to the 


principles, underlying the following 
sentences :— 
um i d dogm 
(1), heories and dogmas are 


all very well in their own “way but 
they: will not: carry’ you far if: you 
reduce them to death."— 77४ Times 
of. India. 


(2). “The science of’ Engineering 
grows by actual operating conditions 
rather than from.the four walls of the 
lecture-room or the laboratories . 


(3) “Indians would not consent 
to have a navy or air service 
-from which - Indians: were exeluded — 
“Otherwise, this aircraft 7 7806 will 
naturally be ,the monopoly of foreign- 
~ers like our. shipping trade, ap they are 
»Sure. to be:the first in the field "Mr 
»Shastri (Bombay Chronicle 21) 


| Facilities —But it»we are.in earnest 
"we have: the following.at our disposal 
Ic Eme present > 


(1) Dur plains and.hills are fit for . 


‘erecting aeroaromes 


(2) Our atmosphere. is almost. al- 
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(3) We have gymnasiums in every 
village, town «and city for training 
strong. and . adventurous. .-caadidates, 


(4) Since. the late Anglo-German 
war our British Government-are,.offer- 
ing many kinds pf aid to schcols inten- 
ding to train officers fo: aircraft and 
marine services (vide Bombay Govern- 
ment Gazette. 14-4-21 and Times of 
India 19-2-1922 and Mercantile Ma- 
rine Committees: question 3-3-1923); 


Few. plains and hills in countries 
other than India are 80 conven- 
ient for -erecting aerodromes and few 
countries. other. than India can boast 
of having almost always. cloudless and 
stormless sky for flying. . Our rainy 
season, too, is periodical. and thougha 
little stormy at its beginning is 
otherwise generally mild. .In some 
places here it rains heavily but 
there are extensive tracts atthe same 
ime ‘where no insuperable ' difficult: 
ies will .ever be felt. in. aviaz 
tion. Our storms are not g0 
destructive to life and property 
as foreign typhoons . aud, tar- 
nadoes are. In short, the weather in 
India is:almost always favourable to 
aerodromes.’ Besides,,we have gymnas 
siums throughout India presided over 
by :Maruti,:,;the . most -exemplary 


servant of Raman -for oturning iont 
strong. :9nd brave »candidates 
aircraft service in: countless numbers 
‘every. .ysar 
‘the ‘favourable--change -in..the angle 
‘of. vision of «our ‘British: Government 


for 


Any sone’, can : also: see 


from the following, -extracts. from 
various sources :— 


(1); Plane-who wants .a planer 
Times ‘of India 154-21, „Bombay 


W 9४8 ; fit for flying CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University waKkoyarmnent anoo, Marten] e ‘Phe 
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Government of Bombay have re- 
ceived permission from the Gavern- 
ment of India to invite applications 
for a certain number of aeroplanes 
(D. H. G. S. with Tiddley Puma 
Engines "^ ande Averos with mono 
engines) for Companies of persons who 
are prepared to use them for purposes 
of demonstration and instruction. 


The aeroplane will be handed over 
free of charge at Karachi and thé re- 
ceipients must make their own arrange 
ments for their removal thence. It 
wil be ७ condition attached to the 
gift of them that they should be used 
by the .receipients themselves and 
not disposed of to persons; and the 
applicants will be required to state the 
purposes for which aeroplanes are to be 
used and to satisfy Government that 
they are ina position to comply with 
fhe conditions relating to aeroplanes 
uséd for such purposes which ‘are laid 
dowu, in the Indian Aircraft Rules 
1920, republished ‘at pages 333 to 358 
of Part I of the Bombay Government 
Gazette 17-3-21 


Further; persons whp receive a 
promise af an aeroplane will be required 
‘to‘show ‘that they have engaged the 
necessary qualified personnel for the pi- 
Jotine and maintenance of the aircraft 
according to the purposes for which it 
as to be used. Failing compliance 
with this condition within? moenths of 
‘such promise the aeroplaye will not 
be handed over and “the promise will 

fetreated as cancelled z 


Applicatiops stating "full deétgils 


Should, be addressed to the Deputy 
[ of dom: oec Di Kur 2 


orétazy.to the (koxernanc CH ari 


IIT Tm 
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(2) Money—“ A sum of Rs. 50,000 
annually has. been earmarked for the 
purpose of. providing this training ; if 
the grant is sanctioned it is proposed 
to carry out the, instructional pro 
gramme at the Sibpur Engineering Col- 
lege.. There is a ray...of hope in the 
fact that the opinion. of the. Postal 
branch is by. no means unfavorable 


e [tis worthy of note that the Air 
Board is strongly in favour’ of the 
provision of facilities for the train- 
ing of Indians in Aeronautical En- 
gineering and groundwork generally 


Routes proposed — Calcutta Rangoon, 
Bombay © Caleutta—Times of India 
19-4-1923. 


We are curious to know whether the 
sum under- reference is sanctioned to 
pave the way for the introduction of 
aviation training in the said college, 
as the subject is as important as Ma- 
rine, Military, and Railway Engineer 
inv which also deserve introduction in 
all our Engineering Colleges 


Conclusion : — We, therefore, ardent 
ly hope, taking full advantage of these 


unforeseen facilities, we shall ‘before 


long be abfe to construct and ply ‘air: 


-crafts inflating them with noninflame 


mable helium instead of inflammable 
hydrogen (atone penny per cubic foot) 
in our own country and in our» alr 
service bearing inrmind the two follow- 
ing principles :— o dg @ 


) “ States were made" up of hearts 
and alters. Those men, whén they 
crossed the seas would found hearts but 
would they found altérs. Upon the 
] hat depended jhe great— 
n nob On Sf the. British Empire— 
but of humanity 
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uo “awati: प्रतिविसति or no risk 
no gain” and that too in numbers so 
great that some Divaukas (दव sky and 
अं AF abode, of god) of us Shall have 
occasions to declare with a proud air 
that they are born to live and die in the 
pure air of their aircrafts in the sky 
like some Navaukas (न) नाव ship आकस 
abode) of another continent-like nation 
viz. China, Siam and Burmah who are 


known to bə born and brought up 


and ‘to die in the purerair of their 
ships in their seas, with an eye on the 
historical truth in one of the following 
words in Amar’s couplet: = | | 
अपररा, faster, देवा, fazan! विजुधा;सुराः 


खुरी णः, खुमनखः, त्रिदिवेशा+ 'दिवोकस; ॥ 

Because every thing visible or invisible 
like दिवोकस्‌, नावौकस्‌ is cyclically found 
subjest to the rule of evolution and in- 
volution or in other words, birth 
growth, death and rebirth पुनज FA Go. ` 


a 


Knowledge of precious stones and yaluable 
metals in ancient India.. . dee 


By,C., KoNERI-RAO SAHIB, B. Sc. i 


In ancient times, India had acquired 
great fame, as the place of diamonds, 
Sapphirés, gold etc; and ‘even in the 
‘Mogul period, the former (diamond- 
mining), appears to have been flourish- 
“ing, yielding to the Government an 
annual royalty of 12 lacs of rupees. The 
ohject of this short,article is to show 
that this subject (knowledge of precious 
stones and minerals) was treated as an 
art and given a prominent place. Va- 
rious books have gives different lists 
of kalas and कळा meant knowledge 
‘and hence an art. In Samavaya Sutra 


oems; हिरण णवाश्म melting, combination 
and reduction to powdér etc, of silver 
ganana do. of gold; मणिपागम्‌ do. of 
precious ‘stones and धाटपागम्‌-.00. of 
minerals, as different arts. In Lalita- 
vistara मणिरागः is mentioned as a dis- 


tinct art. Vatsyayana, the famous 


different kalas [these are also given in 


-Molesworth’s, . Marathi-English Dic 


tionary. ] He mentions ुप्यरल्नपरीक्षा 


* testing of precious. stones and zl. 


and मणिरागाकरशानम्‌ knowledge of the 


“processes of dyeing crystals and pre- 


rks of cious stones and of the-lotation and 


mention 18 made of af SUM rüKul Kangsi University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 


| 
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working of mines. Bana, who lived in 
the court of Harshavardhana Siladitya 
(606 648-A. D`, in his Kadambari ia- 
, cludes TAIL testing of precious 
stbn Bs ds ah att aud:treatsof खुरंगोपभेद: 
‘tunnelling entirely as -a different art. 
It appears to me ‘that ‘tunnelling 
must have been sufficiently advanced, 
to be treated as a separate art. 
Ramachandra, a Commentator: on seve- 
books e. g., Bhartrihari’s three 


satakas etc, mentions TAMAR as an 


ral 
art; and “ngana: —also—(%. é.,) processes 
of combination, reduction. to bkasma 
decomposition, precipitation, etc. of 
He also treats,— success 


im precious stones” mfurfefa:—as a 


minerals. 


‘different art, and he apparently means 


y that by this art one 'can work wonders. 


Yasodhara mentions TAIT as a 


«kala and. gives.it an earlier place in the 


“order ‘sof importance... Swkranitisara 


(the date of this book is nof krown) 
subdivides or ‘classifies -in greater de- 
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tail, and mentions. पाषाणधात्वादिद्तिभ- 


स्मकरणस्‌ melting and reduction to 


bhasma of stones and minerals as an 
art. ATHASA पाथ WANA - combination 
and isolation of minerals and 
घाल्वादिनांखंयोगपूरवविज्ञानम्‌ knowledge of 


making new combinations of minerals 


ate distinct arts क्षांरनिकासञज्ञानम्‌- 705४5 
ledge of ejecting the Kshararasa (one of 
6 rasas) out of minerals is included, as 
a different art. Again, the testing of 


precious stones. and cutting, boring ete, 


is treated as a new art-under tataia- 


दिसद्सज्ञानम्‌, Gold-appears to have been 


-of such valueas to be treated separately 


and knowledge of testing gold ete 
स्वर्णादिनान्तुयथार्थ-( विज्ञानम्‌) is given a 
separate place... It appears that the 
manufacturing of artificial gold and, 
artificial precious 'stones'was: known 


in ancient India, to a great extent as 


रत्रिमखण रला दिं क्रियाज्ञानम्‌ is treated शी” 


e 


:tirely 88; an. art by jtself 


UP IPE ia 3 je 
< pi ^ ¢, 
५ है 834 G 
¢ 
A 
2114 HES, {3 fi c. 3111 J & or ‘ Di P v4 
a Ras y दि á "ia es + 
-91 yo Pa Fayh To so; ee cient! : : p 
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in the January number of the Vedic 
Magazine appeared ‘a critical review 
of Professor Macdonell’s lecture on 
Brahmanism by Pt. Chamupati. While 
agreeing with the critics views on 
almost all points he has touched upon, 
I differ from ‘him: where he asserts 
that the word Saputni, as used in 
the Veda,’ means. a: woman enemy, 
and not: a- co-wife. T 
Pandit to IIT. 18. Of the Atharva 
Veda, where a wife deprecates the 
possibility of 167" husband taking 
another: spouse. She invokes the 
aid of ‘medicine to avert that cala- 
mity.. In other verses of the Veda, 
too; there occurs the word Sapatm, 
where its clear meaning’ is: có-wife. 
One thing that has ‘particularly’ caught 
iy attention’ at; all such places 
isthe strong feeling of hatred 
and“ even horror, with which’ the 
existence of two rival wives in a 
household is viewed. : From‘a bare 
mention of a possibility. of a, cb-wife 
being brought. into. the house, Pro- 
fessor Macdonell, concludes. that 
the. Vedic social system. there. was 
provision, a very negligible provision, 
though for polygamy. Pandit 
Chamupati,. on. the other hand; in. his 
zeal. to fortify the. position. on. this 


6 


pe ee c we ह ee 


. refer the. 
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dead against polygamy, perverts the 


‘ meaning- of, the very word Sapatni 


The truth appears to me to lie 
midway between, these: two extremes 

I. look upon the.Veda as’ the Word of. 
God. The..commandments embodied, 
in jt take a, variety of forms. Somes 
times there are given direct injunctions., 
At other times the evils of a course.of 
conduct are: emphasised. through ..the 
mouth of.an imaginary © victim | of; 
those evils. This method of denouncing 
an ill usage is: poetic; and. as-a, great 
part.of,the Veda is'poetry, such se:nes 
where: the existence-of an» ill usage 
is, for the purposes: of condemnation; 
assumed, are abundantly met with 
in the Veda. The mere mention of 
certain evils should never be under- 
stood.to indicate that in. a« certain age; 
when the. verses. of the Veda-were 
composed, those evils were. prevalent. 
The.,tenor of. the Vedic teaching, as 
Professor Macdonell will also admit, 
is prohibitive of polygamy. 1 am sure 
Pandit Chamupati-will have the magya- 
nimity to recognise that thé view he 
has taken of the meaning of the Veda 
is erroneous,. which he, will kindly 


reconsider, and in the light’ of the 
above references, change, 


^ t ) ‘ Cr > ti ` RN 
question of Swami. Dayananda,who is quid LE Jritious. i 
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* "Mr. C..F. Andrews writes an article 
on the Fate of returned Emigrants 
from Fij. I make. a short extract 
from it and would ask the favour of 
your printing it in the blackest ink 
you can procure. Mr. Andrews calls it 
the shame of Fiji. I call it the shame 
of India and of Hinduism :-- 

** We tried every thing we could possi- 
bly do to get the U. P. villages to 
welcome them all back, but without much 
avail. A certain amount of noble work was 
done by U.'P. Congress workers.and social 
service workers also but ib was too spas- 
modic and it broke down at very critical 

moments. The same was true of the work 
of the social service workers in Calcutta. 
Here again some noble work was done but 
the strain proved too great, and tho work 
fell through. ==. ; ) 


We were able to get offers from land- 
owners and' others to settle some of the 
returned emigrants on their lands. But 
the. emigrants- had become too, timid avd 
dejected. They said tome ‘We would 
rather die here or else go back to Fiji. 
If a faw of us go away to 4 distant place, 
we do not know who will cremate. us 
when we die? Here, at any rate, if any 
of us dies, the rest will help in his funeral. 
But who will help us if we go away and 
get separated from one another ?° No! 
L6t us die together or else let us go back 
to Fiji.” A x Ede 

Read these words carefully, with 
tears in your eyes or indignatiop in 
your heart, 
not once or twice but for a month 


० 


together, till you resolve to do some-. 


thing and to make such things impos 
sible or till you grow"«cahboussenongb: 


whichever may suit you, 


E FOR DECEMBER 1923. 
f Hind wisn. 
P KULYAR.) dE 


to disdise the thoug 


ht of it viti a 
contempt. iw पवळा 


ms 

We look forward, to win Swaraj. 
We are. up againet the. Government. 
We aim to refofm them. We offer.to 
take up ‘the’ reins of government into 
our.own strong and steady hands: 
For we imagine. we can and would 
manage them better. Such is our 
conceit |. And what are our perform- 
ances ? Look for a sample. of them, 
in the extract printed above. .“ A cor: 
tain amount of noble work." “It was 
too spasmodic.’ “Tt broke down at 
very critical moments.". | “ The 
Strain. proved too great, .and the 
work. fell. through, Noble work 
indeed !! Among Hindus Mr.. And- 
rews has became a Hindu--soft, and 
mealy mouthed. e 


A few hundred of our own, people 
are cruelly driven out from. the 
country to which they had given the 
best that lay in them. In their.trouble. 
they come back to us as a child returns 
to its mother. They came with a sore 
heart. In their distress they had looked 
forward to &.cheerful reception. from . 
their mother country--the couritry 
which had given them birth--the 
country which was responsible for their 
very existence. Buf what sort of 
reception is it which wé extend to 
"them ? Their very homes shut their 
doors upon them. Their very mothers 
have forgotten them and deny them. 


TM MT A (8868507980 y them & shelter, _ 
4 z C c 


to: PEEESSHAMECOFAHINBUISMOUIST XHT 


The very. ;play-grounds of.theiz.childa 
hood;mock them.in.their misery d4 


“Who will eremate us when we die” 
they ask in despair. Did-India make 
áreply? Was thére ‘a response amy- 
wheré.-in this vast country ‘to their 
cry of distress and sorrow,? flak 

SHinduism -!— How" cold *thouw' art! 
Tliou/'crentést xo '5ond—Rho-brothér 
kod: Nayi the very instihcb of fellow. 
feeling: which ‘a’ -beneficént GOA Has 
plated in our heart’ thou'dost/ all that 
liestin thy ‘power to cast, out of fail 
ing “that? to ‘stifle.’ Gold-^a8d! Heart? 
16689! 55 pass 


125351 

This is against nature and nature 
will-have^her revengez: It^hás.béguü— 
but the full:measure <ofviticseems! still’ 
very distants The 1108 rots sin Hus’ 
death+=<N otling ^: Dessi? Andsinothing: 
les thou slialt»havecto payi^ i ' 39 


his. callous: .hearthessness puts, you; 
outsof;;the; pale of. humanity. In;the' 
eyes:.of. -the... world;. yous, Are; mean, 
and | contemptible... , They,,,,judge you 
from your brethren in.the;Colonies.) Is; 
thigonot; « just Nemesis,?,;Your regard, 
these coolies with contemptrtheir very 
Butvitsis they; 


fA "M d 


iis yeurr punishment.» ° sri 


TUM. indignant at“ the Kenya de-, 

B But with what face “do” you 

"English ‘people’ to be 119 when 
wou yourselves are more than mjust to . 
B You spiri your own ësh and 
Óod And ask others to love them. Th 


WOT ef 49 


world is hot olish: oTe will deal Withy th t t. P 
85 you deserve, -,, 9C-0,.Gurakul KE in SOA 83] 


ou 
M^ 


आ क च्या 


We:have cried hoatsesbutiwe tè M | 
again Openryoutieyes;, Ocyes Leaders; | 
andi examine jyoursebyéso Your heart T | 
18त्रा0 ७0९०७: Your head is mot clear RE 
s a MES are'ot strong?:! Andi worst 
of ali-bhere is no. soui-no un mg -pgm 
ciple in your body... fts uid NW 9, 
central authority: ^ The Indian people: 
aré d Scattered mass Of separate units 
>with” scarcely “anything “common to 
very idea K one 
ness-of unmty--is' fóreien t : 
They ‘are ‘sands 


rise’ at” onde “to smother you with Ay 
elitiré'? ‘weight and, strength i 
strength of twenty crores which sho y 
havesbeem yoúrstisnot yours T 
nijerest:quff 801 airdiwit i out 

the Winds: »Yow are mistaken yon ar 

on the:svrongi-path, “you sare courting” 
destruction#i ifiryou! persist i sot 

blind. course... With ‘a Iie? a Hypo 
orisy,a: cankettinsiyour Hearth yotdan" 

not iwi Swarajorsiti you! win 
cannotiskesp ito fora day) Werether 
Higlish to leave India today, to-morrow” 

thie! Sufi woulditise on af! Islamic? Wine ty 
pire in India, ^ Not beeüüse'the?lWüdiam = 
Musalmans will betray- yow but) because al 
you witha X OUr^ t Wenknnps ands dest iP uy 

neracy would drag them)> down) /0॥ 8७४ E 

i te; of helplessness and: tempt: some:| Hs 
sirongerrpower,torseizemupon;yów:both.. | 


> 


FlfdocruovalmH | 

ihe Pindus the’ tim Sf 
nd ‘persis in ni E 
E By ite, Chat et 1 


€ 


change 
no doubt as to who will: win 
when we 
do. we : fail ? We have not the heart 
the spirit, the pluck, to dare 


see. 1b. so. 


Toe most of us there can ‘be 
But even 
know: our duty, how often 


We'sit-still.. We wait. We make: no 


exertion.. We leave the malady. to.take 
its course.. We resign ourselves to Fate 
or to ‘Time 
their work 
do yours ? God has 
and a Conscience 
to exercise them, to use them.to your 
advantage 
your 
bear the consequence., This question of. 
caste, 
We all know that 
hypocrisy. to which we all; even our 
leaders, shamelessly submit 


No doubt they will do 
But is it not your duty to 
iven,you Reason 
^nd liberty. enough 


You may choose to resign. 
privilege -but. then . you. must 


f chhut is a lie, a. hypocrisy 
But it is a, lie and 


I have.given your. readers a:glimpse 


of Hindu Society as it.exists at:present 
How pitiableit-is.!.We are pained ‘to 
But how a :better state’ of: 
things can be brought about; isa question 
not. very. easy to handle 
. Samaj, has:done much—though not: its: 
best —towards. the 
question, of questions; but «much estill: 
z remains,,to be .done 
Society. going to. do nothing ?; Willit: 
sit stolid deaf and;dumb ? 1 


Weask Government to give us Swaraj- 
ina year, but the*simple ‘question 6f un- 
touchability of ‘the ‘aéhhwts’ will’ take” 


solution: of » this 


Phe» Arya! 


But: is Hindu: 
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far-reaching.” Ibis the index to Yur 
worth, ability ànd ‘capacity: '"It"BlhÓWS 
our heart—exposes our nature..:.lt.is 
the standard by which the world judges 
us—and rightly. These poor «coolies, 
these day-labourers, they. are ihe. na 
tion and not we who read Gita and 
talk philosophy. wear silk, and eat 
manna. ., hat is the. effect this. institu- 
tion of. caste— of chhut—has on-otherg 
And what is, the: effect it: has ;had:.on 
ourselves: ? «Lt has -maderus:-, timid 

‘ dejected ^": helpless... Let , usg..die;! 
"Who, will. help, us .if.we go toma 
distant place? 7. Who: will, cremate us; 
when we die?" Such is our help: 
lessness !, 


Wee have: declared Non-CGo-operation 
with the-*.Satanie -Governnient.” It 
would seem 40506 premature; at any 
rate, so far as the Hindus, are concern- 
ed. For them it would be: much more 
advantageous to declare a war of non- 
co-operation with the “satanic” society 
That was: the first step. ° It is still the 
first thing to do.’ Let an Aryan Brother-? 
hood be founded in which there ‘will be 
no Chhut.’-Those' who “will ‘not join 
should be’ ‘boycotted. This’ boycott 
will bea’ formidable “weapon in the 


0६४5 1३२४ ४११ 


aside, individually, RORIS: 
way that we. can... it, Dun ‘0 
our..young ;men do 1:.:४. an, sta UI 


| fee LOCH OMONDA suy पाए 
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singly or e» masse ds may. suit. them 
Ít is no. good waiting for a Leader 
These are days of democracy, not. of 
Autocrats. The people are the Govern 
ment, the Law. Their voice, their 
Sentiments are our Leaders. .lf.a real 
leader comes out.so.much the better 


H E : 11 WHAT 810 ! By - i 


Mr. MANMOHAN 


Who. during his boyish days did» not 
read of Sir Walter: -Scott:and ‘dream 
of the beautiful “Lady? of the Lakeon 
thé fair island “somewhere ‘in’ Loch 
Lomond. “When °:crammed.“the 
famous lines: ofthe! Lady ‘of the 
Lake into my mind with care to: avoid 
the’teachet’s cane,‘ how ‘often did not 
thé vision of Ellen on the isle—a slim, 
cheerful, impish girl, full of: love and full 
of mischief soothe my ‘troubled’. little 
Soul into‘peace! And: I had“ imagined 


a teal isle and & real Ellen *who''would : 
"That makes her loved at home, revered 


never perish and would ‘always exist 
The isles are there .still» but „alas, 
either Scott nor Ellén exists. “And 
An Ellen 


Bois 


.haye realised it Ar RE nar di 


Even as? am writing my diary 
jüsb'how at eleven in the night, outside 
the winds-are howling and the rain-drops 
lpatterihg?asainst the glass-panes.' of 


my window. We began the. morning 
with,.;what they: call, web, weather 
Tt was” cloudy and drizzling andvat 


ues 
85154; M “Having frished à Taner” Mauger NAR te,- "Por 


is í ‘ ? ‘{ 
णि = 1 iE P 
iru : : ann í ; ) Di y gootirhessoed 4 Tov i 
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ooh Lomond and coax the -f 


„Tf be,refuses, to „come out we should 
instal, Public Opinion in his place-and 
follow, it,. How sad.and humiliating that 
«we; Should;be incapable of leading... „But 
,.how. much . more .sad.. and .humiliating 
that we should.be. incapable of «even 
Ipllowingidlc geile Mya int ८ 

Tedd 
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eure 


8olid/breák-fast; we "hurried ‘to ‘the 


‘Caledonian: Railway‘ ‘station’ to start 


for Loch “Lomond: Sé6tland ! “What 


‘wonder Sir Walter’ Séott sang ‘hymns 
“to thy" beauty 


‘ven! thy names ‘are 
beautiful! Caledonia ! "WBàát-is in a 
name? ©" Caledonia !: How “beautiful 
musical, charming ! ‘Even’ such, little 


“‘coutitry; thy soul !*It was not’ without 
‘pride’ Robbie Burns’ wrote i— = ' 


From, scenes,,like these,old Scotia s 


grandeur: Springs, .:5; 550505 sy; 


DAI VEDON 


va 


Princes and‘lords are‘but the breath otf a 
Kinds 6 i ind 


AA df e sre 


“Anhonest man's, the noblest work 


of God; Rif: 


With’ Burns ‘and’ Scott in my 
head, ‘I°started*with my ‘friend to PY 


; Dest BAS: 
LA A ; ? 


FOES 


otel 


uu. s 
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blance, We Tal 
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how necessary an 
irnnbPellà was, but’ alas! we had none. 


An umbrella !-Oh the virtues of one! 
?'IProteetion against sun, heat and rain, 


y 


७ jSeemed:; teüse:.«hnd. -figorous 


t 


pow ifacile Yit 18 at ‘times to "conceal 


your facéfrom your creditor when like ` 
“fhe train terminates here Bir, “eB!” 


a messenger Of hell he meets’ you ‘on 
the road, or from: the pouting anger 


of your beloved when she catches you ` 


on the road in your litile peccadilloes ! 
An umbrella, 
alas, in a whole city-ful umbrella ‘we 
had none. But hi presto! 
digressing. Let me be sober. The 
wet weather and the menacing outlook 
of the skies had already begun ‘to put 
«a damper. on. my. -.spirits;-.but.now!..or 
never being «with us -the,;question, 
nothing else;mattered, so. much. We 
did not. know, where: wer were. bound 
for, except that we -wanted.to.‘see the 
Loch »: Lemond : and. r,-the: intelligent 
booking-officerissued: us. return «tickets 
to: Ardlui.where:it 'was..explained,.. we 
»would.. be able. to see.the--Loch, in. the 
way we micht..desire: .Ourc return 
tickets to Ardlui and back cost each 
sof Jus seventeen" shillings’ snd d'half 
We reached Glasgow'in'^an/hour.? It 
continued to rain. Drinking in the 
nectar of heaven’s tears shed ,from the 
cloudy face of the sky the landscape 
Shale- 
banks in abundance formed usual 
feature of the country roünd about 
Jere atidecthe approach to? Glasgow 
was marked by the intrusion: €f inu- 
anerable chiwneys-belching*smoke vand 
sbesmearing. the-breath,cf,,heawen with 

ty filth. Oh- “hes, age, of factories: 
alee an Upton: Sinelair,: I'd. -have 


‘penned, «the + ‘horrid: picture १७ othe 


purple crags 
“bracing air! And what “hell these 


I amy 


‘in ani inclement-aveather 
owas absorbediin~his,iown reveries..l 
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How I'love theethy 
and ‘béautiful hills" and 


Caledonia 


grim, ugly. chimneys are ‘creating ! 
But .the ailway “porter ‘rudely 
knocked. "us — from “our ~“ reverie 


he blew into our face. We had nearly 
three-quarters of an hour to have, if 


i ] . we. wanted, a glimpse of Glasgow, but 
how virtuous and ‘yet’. 


{ts “appearance from the train had 
not made us go coon over it and the 
opinion of a railway guard that it was 
a filthy city was quite a welcome 


‘relief: tous from the dreadful prospect 


of an aimless patrol into its streets 
My, friend 


would. have given. a penny; for; his 


thoughts, ;but-.I. bad rzmy'own;oeccupa- 
stilon 
dnspired a music. into.my-.soul and.;all 
‘sorts of visions’ favouredme,,:,Ardlui! 


The» music of the rain, had 


It.raised.:such 


she! igssto:nbe rar wifes: iArdluid uI 
longed. to! be there; not-for, my; life 
«knowing; what andi where, it «was ;but 
such avpretty;name ! ricit9q १७४9! 


We jumped into the first train ayail- 
able- How Ilonged and prayed the 
day “would, sclear and .a illiant 
sunshine appear that, we thay 
be able to see the purple crags h 
Jlovély-;:promonterieg and... the; blue, 
aüppling waters of thefLoch in theiffull 
glory, bub’? alas the erpel. pweather 
remained. »obdurate LA and 

time flew, blew -strouger 
SaaS get tall the ed 
eHoch’pi धं 
8untry upto B p ee 


landisle 


Gitte MONT gom RP S NPD 
BRS Ca tet fu “LOCH “LOMOND, M OIGA HEP 


ments ; for™it: looked like'& harlot ‘in 
painted colours rather: than a maiden 
in the bexuty of. her owü natural" Sim- 
plieity. . But’ it was at the pier, we 
were-confronted with a lovely: picture, 
which "would have looked loVelter 
still in” sunshine ‘with its‘chromatic 
effects” From here begins the famous 
Loch. ‘The ‘lovely Caledonian’ Railway 
steamers that floated on” thé" waters 
enhanced the glory of the landscape, As 
the foot of à hill, peacefui 18४ the lake 
in somber garments of faith and fulness 
of spirit. "The rain continued: Beverer, 
reminding ‘us. of the Indian monsoon 
The steamer was elegant ahd comfort 
able if not the weather. It seemed 
as tho" beauty was cut to walk the earth 
with a fulness of heart. and An intense 
child-tike faith in His love. Sit Walter 
Scott is rieht when- he says. I will 
Spare you the áttempt to describe what 
you would hardly éomprehend without 
going to see it. , But certainly this. noble 
lake’ boasting ‘of innumerable“ beduti: 
ful'islands, of evéery.varying’ form “and 
Outline “which fancy, can frame, its 
northern extremity narrowing until it 
l&^lóst among dusty and Tetreating 
mountains, while gradually widening 
as it extends to the soù td jt 
spreadsitsubase atound the indentures 
andizpromontories ofsifair and fertile 
land;'affords'one'of:the ntesbsurprising; 
beautiful, and sublime ‘Spectacles bin 
nature ans dos अ 

At twelve, we started to. sail along 
the breast of Lech Lomond, yainly long 
ing- to gee, it le n 


0:0ए18 of | M 
th y. islet 
wth, sleeping silent 


iid 


ACHATS 


buman,hearis a. nobl 
egation and perfec 


ERTS 


3 


faith Wwe 
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in ‘the Father ‘of ही आर कर AR gë 
“mouttaids,” cloud-kissed ' and-4 
$creefi'd," reared up “their heads“ fo*th 
keavens” in’ silent prayers? while ‘they 
showed'theniselves tous only iñ blurréd 
‘outlines’: of a“ hazy dream. 9° J,6 looked 
as ‘fh’ thé Loch was'afine-oup of silver 
enclosed" ‘inthe protecting walls’ vof 
the’mountains, “The islets’ -Tookéd'like 
!809mány" “Tugsed'flow ers ‘floating ow the 
Water, ^"We'passed on our way” Parbet 
ahd Tnversnaid where begins th éfanious 


niands--on' a: clear day “a fine? view 
the “country, its ascent taking “about 
three hours,” being “about: 1300 ft. bat 
today “wasnt a/day for- steh a -venttire 
and’ wa had to be contention mere 
liear-siy. 7 Oertàmly" isl Ben: Lomond 
HODE? to'realisé it-óhe needzlave' Been 
to'dày'ite-hoary head, covéréd ‘ith the 
white mist symbolic of age, raised aloft 
tothe lehy&nd/in sdlumm thanksgiving 
tor its néctar oF fáin. And some wher 
héréwe passed Rob Roy s'cave toot Falls 
of water leapt into the “lake from ‘the 
sides’ of the ntguntàins ^ ‘with “the swift 
ness of Nehthing and'/4hfo dist whä 
vérdure of thé'hills;: issued to our eyes 
aS ‘messengers Of joy'&nd lightness of 
spirit? Within, sévenby “minutes from 
Inversnákt we were at Ardlui "where 


ends the lakeat the fot of &fnetorag | 


Tising soon into the heights ofa moun- 
tain Owing“ to^ the^ wetweather, the 
peéculiàr.'colóurB-of “thes Scot c 

were missed by us, but wer still enjoyed 
the beauty OF the Loch” int'rain tend 


clduds, with, Nature in jot fi R 
eing 


'plation of the mysteries 


We Judetean the bòst: Phe! Fain 


“made the prospect/of %’ ramble . outside 


4mpossible. ‘By t three, however, 
vo doietbpatirstations Gd SEERE Rn 
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we could get 8: train. to. Edinburgh at 
- 8६9 p.m. if we did not, want to take 
the boat. . ४४७. were also told that our 
return tickets would.be. valid. by. this 
"route. also. And now.as we had.plenty 
fof time, we talked to a ;Scotch woman 
sati the Pier.“ She was quite a nice 
iwoman, said she was a native of Glas 
sgow and seemed: tolike talking. to.us 
-We.strolled afterwards to the Ardlui 
hotel and had tea. -It is a.fine hotel 
nestling on.the.bosom.of. large trues, by 
-the footiof the lake, quite aristocratic 
both.in expenses and beauty of situation 
Fora quiet holiday. from -the hub-bub 
;of/ the world, no.nook. would be; better 
selected- than Ardlui if only. one has. a 
ell-lined: purse I may,have. been 
?biassed. in. thy. favour, , Ardlui. -Thy 
pretty musical. name: and my. dreams 
-of Ellen "which, I-had dreamt when I 
owas. a.-boy in the school may have 
-made me love thee. Since. L left: the 
-Belloch. Pier, how many. times did. I 
not with strained -eyes and. an eager 
soul ;pry: -into the. tiniest. nooks and 
corners of the isles for an Ellen to rise 
dike a.glorious angel with a.bewitching 
smile. beckoning: me: to ;the charms 
‘of heaven. How. often did L not. feel 
a departed beloyed soul had descended 
on the earth in that pretty environ out 
of love for me.and unconsciously with 
eager eyes and enthusiastic gestures 
did not.cluteh, at. the. hands of my 
friend. and- shout “° Look, Look. my 
11४61. : Ah, my angel, unéilhp weuld 
stare at,me with. amazement. To me, 


* All along the lake, by rock and 1818 
° “and treé; < 


[:] 


» Pheivoice: bithe dead: was. living, 


abi^iuo. s NOICE to me... nut 


TO Realify2+the preseuudfrolifesv spel eoe 


out 


*6therwise and by the time we got: 


named it 
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of the boat, . I was disappointed a bit 
The pretty name, Ardlui, comforted my 


soul. T'ea, oh the lovely tea, the. bever 


age of the Intellectual, as; De Quincey 
put fresh vigour.» into, my 
brain, for there were quite a lot. of 
modern: Ellens on the ‘various tables 
eating their lunch... Some were. grace- 
ful and modest, some were ;masculine 
„and repellent, some Had the beauty of 


.health and charm of intelligence, some 


-had the repulsiveness of vulgarity: but 
alas, the Ellen of my Imagination, the 
ideal so long entertained was not to be 
seen anywhere, <Alas, why find fault 
with life with. ibs small-minded passions, 
for even literature after Scott has 
ereated.a very few Ellens,and I. won 
dered at the bankruptcy of life, litera 
ture and even Creator in, this respect 
Has it anything to do with our wonder 
ful. modern civilisation, and our won- 
derful modern. education where, people 
are sent to. .strife. to: secure. the 
luxuries! of life which excite , their 
different, passions and deaden their 
souls, °so that their persons, mind and 
soul, advertise. to tbe outside world 
ugliness writ in large letters on their 
faces ?. Avaunt -cynicism !—-let us. do 
Something better 


A4::6-49 pi: m. the Express) train 
steamied..in -dragged ..by . two; engines 
and i::could.see that we: were 'expec: 
ted: to-climb .an:;ascent... The | ain 
poured on unceasingly trying to outvie 
even an Indian monsoon day., „We 
journeyed along the hills "with" Loch 
Loriond to our left, and’ from” the hill 


. it lookéd “pretty and beautiful "W 


zigzag, twining mountain’ p तती 


felt às it the Loch was sleeping like'& 


qpeaggia), S3 edaddlon T हु he palm f t 
mountain, A^littió beyond Ferber 
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toute changed.and we were. travelling 
with Loch Long lying ‘down: below: in. 
the,valley with its placid waters.tickled. 


by the patter of the rain-drops against 
their bossom. A: little further we were 
passing by. an arm. of the 
ning. into.the.bosom. of the., mountains 


where we could. see. arrangement for, 


torpedo-shooting practice by, the navy 
Ab Craigan Doran,;.:ve.,, were in full 


view of the Firth.ofsGlyde 
ed at Edinburgh "about tet Thé 
uud of Roderic Dhu and Rób. Roy and! 
Robert... Bruce: had , excited. visions of 
romance ‘in my ‘heart, of: chivalry in 


- . ee 4x 
keen: (६९ 9५ (४६ ६ 
i 7, (४५21). 1 TAL 


L f 


! न rt ; s 
1१५५ ४१. t aaa! «tt i a H 
42५४५ ६1 t SA TA HOTI 


FORE-WORD 


Tsien lt b 00130 a i 1110 
Rotarod ei ४४४5#४5प bow 3 dd ६०४५ 
Says, Professor; MaX. Muller} about 
the Vedas"! Inthe: Veda ; ail... possible! 
hades:of-the human mind haye,stotd 
their matural reflection.» !4lt-istle 
(MAD. rr 


and: to theshistory of^Indias o9: om 


Clyde, run-, 


Wervarriv:, 


(By,, ATMA.’) MEAS + 


ru hi '* Grant us;a.good, and, healthy, happy and joyous mind?" ms 


gay "HT one 
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1 Deniialoxo 

my mind,» But, alas !, the modern. 
world is no. place either, for roma 


make-believe, where, money-gra 
alone, isthe greatest virtue. , I.h 
seen the Loch. Lomond: and Thi 
bade farewell to ja Bt. swish 


Farewell» toi: thes land. where:;ithe: 
clouds love to restjisiove> stii onol 


Like the shroud ót thé déadjen thie! 
~e Mountains cold bréast j' ©? misr 


To, the „Cataracts; roar where the 
eiqsengles 309५, pitow odò 39 ciae 
And the lake her love bosom:expands. 
to tle sky: 55577. 05 
) 


"ns nic I EUR 
jj Ro. WOIE 81 dau ४४. 


or chivalry. .. is just a, thes E 
id 


2x 


as dood 
SRI 
lati get 
iC. SEES 
Daignigsd 


art. वाळ odsrze med nol 


; 1: SIE 
«t orf? 
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Rig Veda X 20, 1 
the first expressions 61 surprise ánd 
suspicion, the” first . discovery ins 
behind ‘this, visible and E 8, 
word ‘there must be vr 
visiblé, iinperishable, eternal oz di y e" 


ga 


“This, treasure, b ancient rél i 
thought the’ sages of the Upanis 


47४) 
have, . 


9 


As Yong as marticontintess'torstake jan; inherit eg from their fotefs m thé, 

अ ea | in the history-of yhis,xace,and, Vedic Iu re 

as-long<as we: collect in jjlibraxies,jand; this ancient oundation T e : ॥ 

müseums/the rélics.of former ages, the! what was at the nm Y p र tHe | Pe » | 

first place» in, that long. row:of. books. sublime philosophy t mos j E | 
zaconwill belong for evet ००७१७, fying. T 18100, NW 
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exclaimed .' In the whole world there propounded by great Maharshis of yore, 
is no study so beneficial and so elevat- sages and’ saints, and, from this most 
ing as that of the Upanishads. It- ancient religion only ‘have other" faiths 
has been the solace of, my ‘life and it’ and. creeds’ sprung up! as “offshoots.” 
will be.the solace of my death Prof! “That alone is the true eternal religion 
Max Muller adds : “ If ‘these words of which has been current fron the" most 
«Schopenhauer 8 required any endorse-. ancient times all over thé" earth’ and 
ment, I shoy!d willingly give it as the in which man's ‘heart’ ‘finds “its ‘ready 
result'of my own experience during a approval and spontaneous” liking 
long life devoted to the study of many ‘We, too, (like Mr. B: G. Tilak) believe 


philosophies and many. religions "Of that the root prirfciples of religion ‘are 
religion it may.be said that in it every- ,the’same’ everywhere.tiiu... Lacbud vour 
thing new is old, and there has* been ain object: is to;..get:.rid',of, the, evil 


no entirely new religion from the’ be- practices that have recently crept into 
ginning of the world. "The elements the Hindu religion.” *' God dwells 
and-roots' of religion were there as far in the heart of man and teaches him 

back as we 6a" trace the? history of but:those who geta greater insight of: 
man. Whatis now called the Christ- Him (which we ‘may call the Rishi 
ian religion has existed among the . Drishti, prophetic insight) rise to the 
ancients, and was not absent from the position of Rishis and show others the 
beginning of the2humanerace, until «true x paths uot ss religion, thus be- 
Christ came in the” flesh; from which ^ coming -establishers - or- reformers 


time the true religion which existed of religion." “ One of the Upanishads 
already began to be called Christian alls God dharmavaham and 
papanudam the establisher of 


Says Dr. Bhandarkar: “ The-germ-._ ( 
seed or root of the universe is God," Dharma‘ and the destroyer of sin 
* The cerm-.seed.or,..root of... Dhar-.. Or remover of sin, and another Upa 
ma, True Religion, is in the Veda” ‘nishad*says that the Veda is the breath 
“The essence ofthe Veda, the fountain- Of the Supreme Being, and Tukaram 
head of Dharina, is truth (i. è., equity, SAYS that God teaches his dovotees, 
love, ..mercy .and..other. noble. vir- * True, eternal everlasting religion has 
y tues, righteousness etc.) and the basis of Come ae God: sind consists of! y 

truth is dáma; self-control ; and dama. knowledge®of such eternal principles as 
leads, one “to, Moksha, final liberation truth equity, love, ‘forgiveness, miercy, 
— this is all the teaching: (This means sélf-control ea oT ED AT A E 
that the Veda leads man thrcugh truth. BOW xr eem E ^ a हलक glo 
and sélf-control bo. Moksha or libera: when’ he'baw many years» ago ligíd 
EDA Our aueestors. às well” as straying fromthe path/of trae ne igi 
those of the Parsis, Greeks, Romans toók ‘to revive afew oinen ae 
end Germans had शा हे rn ib. of tanto Fine Eo dotate 
inthe love and mercifulness of ४ liii n the Rishis ye *ifheutruthi: 
they believed. in Him as their, Father, of thé attributes of God givemin this 


other and Kin, nay, the Mur. m owen vétde, is being verified: by modern - dis- 


lign "M Ve! follow yi तत्काल Hagindcoieostéiian, वर) is not ‘tobe supposed: 
४६७ ——— 


MEER जात जा लि 
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k 


beautiful, universal ideas or principles.” 
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that the ancients werd ignorant of it.” 
"By following that religion. alone 
which is founded on firm faith in God 
and which makes man puro, righteous 
and holy, ~ give that religion any name 
you like; call it thefaith of the Theistic 
Prarthana Samaj, call it the faith 
foundcd on the Upanishads and the 
Geeta, call it the true eternal, everlas 

Ing, Aryan Religion} or call it thee 
essence of Hindu 
religion alone India can rise.” 


Says Kanada, an ancient sage, that 
the: Veda is the supreme authority 
upon Dharma because it teaches man 
that which maketh him happy in 
this world as well as blissful hereafter. 


Manu: ' the ancient’ Law-giver also 
says that the Veda is the basis of 
Dharma. 


Such in brief is the testimony of a 
few of the great men from Manu to 


MaxMuller trom Kanade to Dr. 
Bhandarkar, regarding the supreme 


value and worth of the Veda as the 
most ancient as well as the .most 
sacred Scripture of humanity. The fact 
is that the Veda leads inan from Nature 
to Nature's. God, as it contains the 
essentials of true Divin Religion 
and Philosophy. It is not ngrrow but 
all embracing, it isnot sectarian but uni- 
versal; the Veda is meant not for one 
people or race or land but “for all'alike 


The Veda itself says this much; nay, ' 


gives it rather as a commandment. in 
these’ words :— , 


‘Preach and -proclaim this blessed 
Word to one and all the peoples of 
the world— to. the Brabmin as well as 
to the Kshattriya, to the Shudra’ as 
wellas to the Vaishya; nay, even to 
the, Jowlest.of the low 


Dharma - by that., 


The Veda. 
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and sublime ideals that man requires 
at any time or in any clime. When 
great oriental scholars of the West 
like Professor MaxMuller say that 
ll possible shades: of human mind © 
have found their natural, reflection in | 
the Veda” ard. wben great Sanskritists 
of the East like Dr. Bhandarkar say 
that the Veda .contains “ the seed 
germ’ or essence of true religion, 
Dhara; nay, when these learned 
men are.forced despite. tbeir pre- 
judices, to say this much about: 
the Veda, surely there must ‘be some- 


thing really noble, true and beautiful .. 


about it—nay, it must be divine. We 
have written the following few pages 
to prove the truth of the above 
remarks and in doing so we have had: 
to clear away some lingering miscon- 
ception about the Veda, one usually 
meets with even, in learned minds. 
And we have chosen the work: of a 
well-known. Scholar purposely as the: 
best means of conveying our thoughts 
to the public on the subject 


INTRODUCTION 


“God! may*we dwell in free bound- ` 
less and undisturbed Lliss’—Rig Veda 


V, 42, 17 


The sole purpose: of writing these 


few pages is 10 clear away the clouds of... | 
alumny blown from. the breath 01.8. . 


grest mah ‘over ths fair name of the 
Vedas, the earliest sacred seripture of 
humanity 
edition of the book under review Pra-. 
panna Pralapita " Prattle of a Humble. 
Dévotee.", the author says about it 


that itis like a vast. jungle of thickets, . 
wherein the traveller. is most likely to... 


In his preface to the third, । 


1 


| 
| || 


OE VEY 


contains all the mos£&^Béipfelfenseudéghy Howendor:eajendslesechàsupatb Thisis |. | 
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quite true. And we feel we are like however, he admits that there isin, 
"one of those little creatures that fly them the germ, seed or essential princi- 
about in the darkest parts of this ple of True Eternal Dharma. (2) Here 
< wild pathless jungle ? and go by the che says that True Dharma is Eternal, 
name of fireflies or glow worms ". If being the same ever and everywhere 
we have, here and there, indulged in à and that it has existed from time 
little outspokexrness, it is because the immemorial; but there he thinks 
author of the book is» very fond of it; it is, has ever been, and will ever be, 
nay he counts it a great virtue. On growing and growing throughout etern- 
page 6 of the Biographical Sketch pre- ity; (3) Now he says that it is 
fixed to the book we are told that he foelish to pray for the things of this 
picked up this virtue from one of his world; and then he says that one 
teachers, Mr. Owen, who always in- should not despise aud ‘give up this. 
sisted upon fixing the responsibility world, because this world and the other. 
for an error upon the individual that world are not different but one and the 
commits it. So we think we arein same. .(4) Here he praises Tukaram 
good company in trying to fasten the to the skies because, he thinks, 
responsibility for mistakes, misconcepts Tukaram despises the world and the. 
and misinterpretations as well asmis- things in it ; but there he blames 
répresentations upon the right should- Tukaram and others for despising the 
ergs. While we are not blind tothe world and its things, (5) Now he 
value of some paris of the bcok, we prefers Tukaram to Vedic Rishis just 
think it is our duty not to be blind because he thinks that the former did 
to the draw-backs and errors in the °and the latter did not despise the 
book that are due to prejudice or world ; and then he prefers Janaka 
false notions. The conflicting and (and hence also Vedic Rishis) to Tuka- 
self-contradictory statements found in ram just because Janaka (and. the 
the book are enough to bewilder even Vedic Rishis) did not despise the world 
careful reader who might well exclaim: and Tukaram did despise the world: 

* Are there two. different authors of (6) Here he advises people not to pray . 
this one Volume:" ‘The author of- for worldly things. e. g. offspring, weal- . 
the book, Dr. Bhandarkar is of opinion. th, health, honour etc.; bub in his . 
that there were two Sri Krishnas, one own case he has bestowed utmost 
of the Geeta and the other of the care in * bringing up a large 
Gopees. Similarly, if this book in its family and has thus gone directly 
present form were to fall into the against his own advice; (7) Now he 
[ond of a very ble and critic’l says it is foolish to throw . away the 
scholar of some,future age he will not gems you have got near you and go In. 
fail to detectin it the presence of twó search of distant or imaginary ones ; 
persons or personalities ‘cherishing two while he himself in certain cases goes 
different «nd ,conflicting views and, against this  gem-like eis (8). 
ideals: For instance (1) he betrays a Here he clirgs to the Evolution Rare 
| deep-rooted bias, against the Vedas in ry bi the zeal of a fanatic ; oe om 
some placós which i HV Heveiseerts dsomitinusto more ado when 


aiin a few places elsewhere, he finds’that it Stands against himself; —— 


im 


? 
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3 
(9) Now he chafes at the improper 
attitude of Mr. Tilak towards: himself ; 
but then his own attitude towards the 
Vedas is far more reprehensible ; so 
that he has not put into’ practice the 
teachings of those very fine sermons 


- which he preached to the Editor of the 


Kesari! (10) Iu some places again, 
he declares he is in favour of all-round 
reform and not ‘one-sided, half-hearted” 
measures ;but elsewhere’he finds fault 
with the only society which has this 
same principle of all-round reform as 
an ideal (we mean the Arya Samaj), be- 
cause, perhaps, it works in all direc- 
tions in consonance with that ideal, 
and does not, like the Prarthana 
Samaj, limit its activities to the sing- 
ing of devotional hymns at certain 
times! (11) Now he -brings his 
position so very near that of the Arya 
Samaj that he makes us believe for a 
while that the Prarthana Samaj is al- 
most the same as the Arya Samaj; 
but then, afew pages after,'he scoffs at 
the Vedas, Swami Dayananda, and the 
Arya Samaj so very unfairly as to be- 
tray his deep-rooted prejudice against 
them, and thus stands self-condemned 
in the eyes of the thoughtful few if 
ever they find time to raad the book 
carefully ! ” | 

To sum up, this strange .revelation 
of, a double self, in the person of the 
author of the book, this conflicting and 
self-contradictory nature of his writ- 
ings and views, and this extraordinary . 
eccentricity of his ideals, can „find its 
parallel only in the eccentricity of, 
some comets "one. reads about, in wis- 
Astronomers assure us that. 


star like bodies are seen to rush towards 
the sun: with amazing veiocity ५ but 
‘when they approach sufficiently near 
him they get behind and swing round 
him with the greatest rapidity, mcv- 
ing further and furthez.away from the 
sun again. When these comets are | 
nearest the sun they ‘are said to. be in 
perehelion (pere, round ‘and helios 
the sun) but when they are'furthest 
away from him they are said to be 
in Aphelion (Ap, away, and helios, 
the sun). [sug 


The behaviour of «the ‘author of 
Prapanna Pralapita, Dr. Bhandarkar, 
towards the Vedas islike that of the 
comet towards the sun. Just as the 
orbit of the comet presents two points: 
one at P, perehelion (nearest the sun) 
and the other at A, aphelion (furtherest 
from the sun), so the authorof the 
book presents two fronts or selfs one 


‘coming nearest the Vedic sun, and the 


other going furtherest away from the 
same i. e., if one of his selfs is in pere- 
helion the other may be found in ap- 
helion. 


And just as a thoughtful and careful 
observer alone can detect this strange 
eccentricity of comets in the heavens, 
so only a careful and thoughtful reader. 
of tho book: can. detect this strange 
duplicatezeccentricity of Dr. Bhandar- 
kar in his behaviour towards the 


Vedas; | RAT 


4 
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subsidiary purpose is that the differ- faith. If we want that the two Sama- 
ence - between the Arya » Samaj: jes should work’ hand in hand for 
and the Prarthana (or Brahma) Samaj | ameliorating the condition of our coun- 
is really very slight. In fact we shall. trymmen then we must firs know how 
show how very Hear the Arya Samaj little difference there is really between 
comes the Higher Sel^of the “Acharya the two and how very much of common 
of the Prarthana Samaj Dr. Bhandar- ground we can traverse together ; and 
kuowing this fact we can then put forth 
veloped Self that now and then takes pecial efforts to, work together ina 
pleasure in treating the Vedas unjustly friendly way for fufthering the cause 
and unfairly, thus becoming the means ‘of the True Eternab Dharma of Veda 
of widening the gulf between these fwo (भः) and Deva (देवः). We hope that 
sister Samajes by making much of the +9 3-1 f NE 
slight differences between them. So- he Higher Vision of Dr, B Vi y. n 
our purpose dis to point out this fact will prevail over his Lower Vision in 
to all those who have at heart the. rallying together. the better sense of 
common good of these bodies so that. the Prarthana Samaj around the 
they may in future try their best to Dev Truth 
emphasize the great principles of unity banner of Veda and Deva (i ey Ena 
more than the very slight difference in and God) 


— ——— 


DEATH. 


(By Pror. J. Moxatan B. A., L. T.) 


Death, oh Death ! dost thou not come near 


basing (1831६0 The souls that court thee so? They see in thee 


A happiest friend, and would thy comrades be : 

Poor wights,do they inspire e’en thee with fear? 

‘Ah, Fearfulness ; Misfortune dreadful more h 
Than Death ;thou art installed *the;dreaded queen 


se ‘ . ‘Whom all else fear. Canst thou put on à mein om 


Attractive to a soul, that does’nt adore A ae 
Thy virtues and thy’severe rule ? yet strange, ° 
 . Hien Death thou scarest from thy wedded man 


AM i oTo one so lavish in her favours range. - Nu c 
°  ., Thou sure reservest him, for more than man i À 
EU Can idly think in his il-measured span aeo 
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SWAMI DAYANANDA SARASWATI. - 


(By PANDIT GANGA PRASAD M. A.) 


Full forty. years have rolled by since 
the great founder of .the Arya Samaj 
from the scene of -his 
activities. Since then innumerable 
changes have oecurred in the. world 
in general and in’ India in particular 
and by no mean’ inconsiderable has 
been the contribution of the Arya Samaj 
towards them. Swami  Dayananda 
was out and out a religious. reformer, 
but his ‘religion’ like the religion of 
all founders of big religions was very 
comprehensive. It, in fact, covered 
every department of human life. To 
him, as to  Kanad, the .father of 
Vaisheshik Philosophy, “ religion was 
all that led to worldly prosperity and 
exworldly beatitude' ।यतोऽभ्गुद्य निश्रेय 
स्सिद्धः ख घर्मः) Besides, be was a 


Hindu Reformer if the words Hindu 
and “reformer” are’ taken in their 
ordinary senses. He saw Hinduism 
declining and Hindu civilization losing 
its hold upon thinking minds of the 
world. He found the’ fountain-head 
of all civilisations, polluted. He 
observed, and painfully too, that the 
Aryan culture, the most ancient the 
world ever saw, was grádually being 
effaced from tho surface of the earth. 
He saw the old (once glorious) order 


‘changing and yielding place to a ruder 
new. 


Pee 0 This he could not tolerate and 
with a bold heart and untiring energy 
bégan to revive what once made India’ 


80 great and what though now much 


dwarfed and mutilated, could still - 


preserve India from those calamities 


‘nation. 


Persians, the Chaldeans and ~ the 
Egyptians. Hinduism of to-day is not 
what Swami Dayananda*fouud it six 
decades ago. It has, in fact, undergone 


‘a wonderful metamorphosis and not 


a little is due to the teachings of this 
grea reformer. TE 


A DREAMING NATION. 


What struck Swami Dayananda most 
was the dreaming condition of the 
Hindu nation. We are a nation of 
philosophers but the philosophy that 
Swami Dayananda found prevalent was 
the philosophy of dreaming. It had 
lost all the simplicity and vivacity 
that were ‘the characteristics of old 
Vedic faith and that are so very 
essential for the upliftment of a 
The buoyancy of spirit was 
gone. Great Shankaracharya’s teach- 
ings that the world is but an illusion 
and all that is worldly is maya bad 
gone deep into the hearts of the Hindu 
people. Even nów a pious Hindu 
feels that tHe life is but a dream, to be 
proved an. illusion when ‘true wake- 
fulness comes. If the world was 
really nothing but dream, then why. 
work for the sake of worldly prosperity? 
The ideal of Hindu life was to realise 
one’s identity with the Great Atman. 
This “was not only a theory. The 
practical life of the most sacred 


"portion of the Hindu Society, I mean, 
"Sanyasins and theirs is by no means a 


small number, testified to it and people 
in general imbibed théir ideals from 
them. They hada sort of disinclina- 


" wh ich have buried: o. 59609 की॥9५०३ 8१४०४ CHO WARIS, worldly, pro&rees. T ley 
‘ancient nations—the 


‘Medians, the were, so to speak, 
t * 


in 8 philosophic 
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stupor. If one closely traced the ‘between them’ and that a good;and 
history of the Hindu nation, one will perfect life before death is a commen- 
find that since the advent of the hair- dable introduction to the life. after 
splitting Maya vad, no national death. For him a good life does not 
pregress has been made and the consist in renouncing the world but 
- history of the Hindu nation has been in trying to make it better, not in 
constantly the history of a declining foregoing pleasures but in regulating 
or rather sleeping nation. What them. His duties of a Sanyasin are 
Swami Dayananda did was to strike . quite different from those believed to 
atthe very root of Maya vad or theory be before his ‘time. From practice 
of illusion. He taught that “ lite was. and precept both, he teaches that a 
real and life was earnest."  He^taught true Sanyasin is not that who forsakes 
that souls were separate, progressive the world and its cares and passes his 
entities, responsible for the making or days in seclusion, but that who sub- 
marring of their future. He held stitutes for cares of his own self, the 
discussions, Wrote books and tried to greater cares for the betterment of 
prove that the old. Vedic religion— the world and its occupants. Not to 
nay even the religion of the great renounceaction is his motto and he 
Vedantic philosophy of Vyas was free has tried to give a practical illustration 
from Maya vad of Shankaracharya. of it in his life. 
A nation that once ruled over the STRUCT a 
great Empires of the world, a nation LOOSE SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
that is responsible for the colonization The second thing that Swami 
of so many countries, a nation whes? Dayananda noticed was the looseness 
science and arts and literature had of the superstructure of Hinduism. 
. unprecedented and almost incredible The ,inpregnable rock of Vedic faith 
development, a nation, the excavations which served in old days as the foun- 
of.whose works claim. for it an dation of the Hindu faith had been 
unthought of past of worldly prosperity, shaken to its very root. The;super- 
could not have been ea «nation of structure had shifted its place and Jay 
‘dreamers. For all this a strong belief tottering, in the air. he: cement 
3 in the realistic nature of the world which joined it to its foundation, had 
-was indispensable and Swami Daya- given way. The Vedas that once used 
nanda had strong reasons to inculcate to he, aid still are, the basis of all 
that such a belief was by no means philosophy, . all . religion, and , ,all 
 inconsonant with the main doctrines rituals. of the Hindus had almost 
~ of the Hindu faiti. References of the totally disappeared’, from the astive 
so-called pantheistic tinge that one  gcenes of life. Though in name all 
comes across in the Upanishads, Swami 8792788, all. Smrtties, the Ramayana, 
 CDayananda hase thought to be either the Máhabbarata and, the Bhagwat 
figurative, or outbursts of ecstacy and Gita owed their heads to the BUDE 
. devotion. “For. him physics ind macy and authority of the edema 
_, metaphysics , are - interlinked | and it gas more their pame toat qd 
a dun pler entary. cya Wagrghdonisatsior peed, Sglneunietontse y themse ves. 4269 


yen and earth have nô sharp line | pag [ong lost the position that is given 
33b al 3 12 2 ad e 


४५1: 
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to the. Bible in the Christian count- 
ties and to the Quran among the 
Mohamedans. There is hardly any 
Christian family which has nọ Bible. 
There is hardly any Mohamedan house 
that is not endowed with a copy of the 
Holy Quran. And there is hardly 
a Hindu family, not one among thou- 
sands,’ not one among millions, that 
ever knew whether, the » Holy Vedas 
was the name of a book or ofa bird. 
They used to hear and almost every 
Hindu in the street had heard 
it said that the Vedas were some: 
thing sacred, so sacred that their ton- 
gues were too profane to utter them, 
their ears too polluted to hear them, 
but they ceased to play a practical 
‘part in their lives. First their study 
‘was restricted to the chosen class, 
I mean, of Brahmins. Then there 
also arose degrees and in the 
end even in the sacred Kashi 
was hardly a house so sacred, that it 


could boast of Vedic study. The books: 


tthat were once supposed to be meant 
for study became the object of pious 
meverence worthy of dhup, dip and 
maivedya धूप दप व नैवेद्य only. There 
iis little wonder therefore that the old 
Vedic faith soon gave plaee té spuri- 
Ous substitutes. .'lhey tried to put the 
yy edie emp under a bushes and lo ! its 
light sextinguished. The Old Kashi 
Which> was once the temple of the 
goddess Saraswati, where devotees from 
: the^eorners of the world mustered 
strong and spread its light abroad, the 
wery Kashi Swami Dayananda found a 


lay closed within, four walls, not allow- 
id'to brighten the hearts of Non-Brah- 


there 


rison-house of th» goddess. There she. 


107: 


worship her. ^ The limbs of Hindu- 
ism had‘ grown cold. There was some “ 
warmth in the heart but there, too, 
pulsation was very feeble and indis- 
tinct. With the looseness of supér- 
structure, there arose schisms.. The ~ 
whole Hinduism became ‘uid. All 
solidity was gone. -Timeserving be- 
came the law of the day. Hindus. 
began to take pride in the indefinite 
nature of their religion. Looseness got ° 
the euphemistic name of catholicity 
and broadmindedness..° Newer faiths of ~ 
fo'eign origin began to reap a cheap 
harvest. Even within the very pre- 
cincts of Kashi’ Hinduism and Hindu 
books began to be reviled and with 
impunity too.’ It was: nowhere but in 
Kashi encircled with those supposed to 
be well-versed in the Vedic lore and. 
meant to be the custodians of Hindu: 
faith that Griffith had the toldness to 
write in his translation of the Vedas 
that some portions of the Vedas were so 
obscene that English language had 
no words to translate them and that 
consequently he had ‘left them out. 
And not a whisper was heard as a pro 
test. It was at such times that Swami - 
Dayananda appeared. He studied the 
Vedas, examined the foundation of the . 
Hindu faith and again tried to fix firm | 
the superstructure upon it. It is a pity 
that during this period of forty-years 
very little attention has been drawn toe | 
the Vedic;commentary of Swami Daya- 7 
nanda? Our learned mèn are too much _ 
occupied with the superficial work of - 
the Arya Samaj. *No efforts have been ~ 
made to strengthen the foundation. ~ 
We have remained too much ‘satisfied 
with all that is momentary. But there 


^is not the least doubt’ that if Hinduism’ : 


mans, Non-Hindus or outsiders. Even 18 to raise its head again, it can do so | 


Lil Brabidans were nol Doug HG ONY o tme Noni HOUR OP he Vedas, ~ 
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The Vedas are the warp and. woof of 
Hinduism as the Kuran and the Bible 
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are of Mohamedanism and Christianity. 


There is no Hinduism. without the 
Vedas: Smami Dayananda has taught 
that. the, Vedas should not be seen 
through European spectacles else they 
would appear blurred and mutilated. 
It is nota proper place to discuss this 
point ata great length here. I would 
give here only one instance from Griffi- 
ths Rig Veda. There is a (१७18० 

° बच्चे वसे नियताभोमयद्वोस्ततो वयः प्रपतान्पुरुषाद' 

(Rig. X. 2T, 92.) 


a © i 

Now grifüth translates it as “Bound 
fast to every tree, the cow is-loving,; 
and. thence the man-consuming birds 
are flying. " I read aud read and read 
it till I begin to stare blank at the page. 
My head whirls and fails to grasp any 
sense herefrom. ‘The loving of the 


cow and the flying of the iman-consu- 
ming bird ! What a madness ! ० 


Are the Vedas so devoid of sense ? 
But Let us consult. Yaska the great 
Vedic lexicographer. He translates 
the same verse as follows:— 

"When bow-strings produce their 
whirling sound, then arrows shoot 
forth and ‘cause the enemy troops to 


“fall,” The word qs that Griffith 
translates. assa tree is translatéd by. 


Yaska äs a bòw. “ge qu wgw agia 
वृक्षों वश्चवनाद्‌ car क्षां तिष्टतीतिं वा ” Look 
at the two trans.abions-end see whata 
vast difference there is ! While gritfith 
exhibits the .verse as quite non sensical 
the-old Vedic lexicon, presents it ina 
quite sensible form: And . which is 
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SUPREMACY O% CEREMONIALS. 
"The next weakness that Swami 
Dayananda observed. was the supre: , 
macy of ,ceremonials. | Ceremonials: 
are, 110 : doubt, a part of every religion. 
They are the great equalising and uni- , 
formising factor. They keep a. society 
intact. They preserve it from “decay. 
But when the spirit. that they. are 
meant to uphold fies “away, then they 
lkecome equally dangerous. They are 
just like the outer shell within which 
the rice grain remains. The shell 
nourishes the grain, lets it grow and 
preserves it from outer troubles, but as . 


-800n as the inner grain is away, Jt 18 no 


more than a chaff only to be thrown 
away. The old spirit ot Hinduism 
had long departed and the form re- 
mained. ‘Look at the sacred-thread 
ceremony ‘as performed at present. 
And compare it with the old practice 
which made it so sacred. Look at the. 
child invested with. the sacred thread 
and. yellow. robes. making mimic pre- 
parations for Kashi- his guru's home, 
and look at his father accomodating 
with him the very next moment to keep 


: him at home. The same dramatic scene 


^ 


was. to be observed in marriage cere 
mony. A boy of six marrying a girl 
of four with the same sacred mantras’ 
which once exhorted youths to perform” 
Swayamvara An old man of sixty just 


retired from active service and not less : 


than five times & widower marrying. 
a maid of ten and'caling his marriage 
legitimate, Vedic and’ what not: Then 
think ef ‘public ways of worship, 


myriads “of Hindus running to have 


a dip in the sacred Ganges without — 
caring to understand what "that. dip 
once meant. The ringing of bells: and 


more trusts wor thse? Curators Univde QE! HarhliPcoldoungliaags, sxkbuneem ada es d n: temples ! ti b at H 


reader to decide. |... 1... cdi so 


. once meant to ‘call devotees, to 


wombip 


" 
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became substitutes for worship itself. 
Worship which originally meant com- 
munion of soul with God began. to 
be. hired. Rich persons -not finding 
time from worldly pursuits entrusted 
the. work of family worsHip to : hire- 
lings. Pay a couple of rupees to a 
pandit and he will do Durgapath for 
you. This is no doubt all easy, but away 
goes the spirit cf. religion. The cere- 
monials become all stale. If you ana 
lyse the true bebiefs‘of tie Hindus of 
these days, you will flnd the same 
state of affairs. The recitations of 
religious books are an every-day affair, 
but the motive is not to study them and 
to act up to the instructions laid down 
therein but simply to doa thing for 
ceremony's sake. Swami Dayanauda 
has not rejected ceremonials ; in many 
cases he has brought them into a 
bolder relief. But,be has infused 
spirit into them. He has made them 
living things. For him ceremonials 


are no longer ceremonials: but, duties.: 


He has insisted that every individual: 
is free to worship and that worship: 


cannot be hired. He. has insisted 
that not only. should. religious 
vows be uttered in Vedic -verses 


but they should be seriously under- 
stood and solemnly kept. [here are 


„Some educated people of today who 


think ‘ceremonials absurd and are in 
favour of doing away wittrthem. It is 
not their fault, They, have found them 
Stale and meaningless and they cannot 
think otherwise.’ But Swami Daya- 
nanda’s view is different. He gives 
meanings, to them and recommends 
them tò. remajn. He is not opposed 
fo their: existence but to their mea- 
ninglessness.^ He sees that even 
in worldly matters. there are cere- 
monials. The drilling Qf an,anmy, sb 
etiquettes of sisting and walking and 


Farian gute. RifizqjerSotreodsidySAs the divine: 
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talking; the durbar rules, the. convoea- 
tion meetings—they . are. all .cere- 
monisls but with -meaning—and. our 
religious ceremonials should also-be of 
the same type. i | 


~~ 
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EXCLUSIVE MONOPOLY. ९. 


A still greater weakness that drew 
the attention of Swami Dayananda was 
that Hinduism had become the monopo- 
ly of a selected few: ‘heir zeal to keep 
religion safe from corruption led to 
restriction which in. its. turn led to 
annihilation. The religion that once 
yielded solace to the whole human 
race began to be denied to many.: 
Small pretexts led to social and then 
to - religious ostracism. | Myriads: 
embraced alien faiths not because they: 
preferred them to their old faith but. 
simply because its monopolists bolted 
its doors against them. They cried}: 
they wept, they: protested. But all, 
their cries became fruitless. The: 
doors of temples were shut against 
them, social status was denied them.’ 
Even women folk were denied the: 
privilege of reciting Veda Mantras. 
The untouchables were forbidden to- 
come within the precincts of religious 
buildings... 'Rhus friends .and deyotees 
of the Vedic faith were turned into 
enemies and forced to seek refuge in: 
hostile camps.. It is this unwise: 
policy ~ of the so-called friends. of. 
Hinduismrthat is responsible for the 
ever declining numerical strength of. 
the Hindus. ~ ThóuBands are knocking 
af our doors. which we,are shutting 
against them. This attitude ef 

«our Pandits has turned . thousands 
away from us and- their persistence is. 

< Still creating suicidal resalts. Swami 
Dayananda was the first to teach that 
Vedic religion 18 no monopoly of a 


religien „and hence the. 


irthr 


a € 
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every rational being. An Arabian, a: 
German, a Greenlander, a. Negro—all 
can claim it as their own. Nobody has 
a right to say no. 
moverent inangurated by the Arya 
Samaj has,now been to a great extent 
adopted by a majority of the Hindu 
public. Some friends look upon it as 
an antagonistic movement. But it is 
no more than throwing pur own doors 
ozen to all who like to come to us. 


 HEARTLESSNESS OF CUSTOMS. 


The last thing of which we wish 
to make*a mention here and which 
Swami Dayananda tried to remove was 
the heartlessness of customs. it may 
sound paradoxical as the Hindus are 
a proverbially kind nation. They 
shudder at killing a fly. Ahimsa is 
the highest virtue among them. Their 
old. people are still seen giving food to 
ants. But the fact, the bitter 
fact is that the religion which taught? 
them the lesson of mercy not only 
towards their own race but towards 
every living organism has long abdi- 
cated’ its throne and its place has 
been occupied by the usurper, super- 

[ stition. Narrow-mindedness ahd super- 


stition ave sufficient to pollute even the. 


noblest’ breasts and these are for the 
«most part responsible for the throwing 
of children into the Ganges to propitiate 
theedeity, for our putting female infants 
to death, for our throwing moral and 
social pressure upofi widows to dmnio- 
late themselves with the dead bodies of 
their husbands and for our subjecting 
young widows toa numberless forms 
of torture and persecution. What is 
it,if not heartiessness pure and simple? 
Yet all this passes for Hinduism and 
Hindu 13 piety. ag SE ig Seite 
fanghe thag this is quite  opposec to 


The great Shudhi, 


Swag cuDapamemds Haaser Cohesion, Ligen] 
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One thing moré and I have done. 
Western education has also contri 
‘buted a great deal towards mitigating 
some of the evils pointed out above 
and has removed some of the objec- 
tionable barriers. But the angle of 


vision of Swami Dayananda is quite 
different. He liberalises Hinduism 
but keeps its outlines intact. . His 


work is constructive and not destruc: 
tive. The westerhized Hindu shakes off 
all that is Hindu in him. Let me illus- 
trate my meoning by means of concrete 
examples. A great majority of our 
present-day Hindu leaders are wester- 
nized. They are Hindus because 
they are born in a Hindu family. They 
read no religious books, they say no 
prayers, in fact they know very little 
of what makes a man Hindu. They 
delegate religious duties to their ladies 
(if they happen to be uneducated or 
un-English-knowing) and to the family 
priest, on both of whom they look 
with contempt and derision. Not so 
their Mohamedan compatriot. Whether 
in Congress or in Council he is every 
inch a Mohamedan. He reads his 
Quran, he says his prayers, he knows 
the doctrines of his faith, he shows 
from every movement of his that he 
is a Mohemedan. He is a patriot 
plus a Mohamedan, while the Hindu 
leader, is a patriot minus 8 Hindu. 
He has lost “ail faith in his religion. 
He may have traced the history of 
Islam or Christianity and got much 
appreciable there but his very training 
has kept him innocent of: his own 
religion. He has been taught to 
“studiously avoid it. Swami Dayananda 
gays that this is not the road to Hindu. 
‘reform or Hindu reconstruction "and 
I believe that progress of T 
possible only On lines suggest: 
bv the creat sace. M36 IO EE 
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Studies in Tasawwuf. By Khaja 
Khan. To be had of Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras 


The author attempts to expound the 
esoteric side of Islam. He believes 
in the theory of evolution as enunci- 
ated in the limes of Maulana-i-Rum 
Even the different. postures that a 
Muslim assumes in the;course of his 
praryers, are represented as a recogni- 
tion of the stages through which man 
has ascended to ‘the present plane. 
Says he :— 

In the first sitting, he repeats the 
Tashahud (or Attah:yyat) in a two rakat 
namaz, and Tahashud with darud and dua 
in a four rakat namaz. The sitting pos 
ture thus assumed, indicates that from the 
posture of a man standing, the worshipper 
has descended to that of the lower animal 
(bending); and from the position of the 
lower animal, he assumes that of the 
creeping animal (prostratión)? and then 
from the latter, he descends to the 
mineral kingdom (sitting); thus the 
worshipper worships his Maker in all the 
postures conceivable of created forms. 

‘Explanations of the . character 
abound in the book. ‘Fanciful simili- 
tudes such as between the fingers of 
the hand when opened and’ the shape 
of the word' Allah in Arabic characters, 
or between the shape wf the human 
bódy and that of the word Mohammad 
in the’ same script are adduced as 
evidence of mag having been made in 
God's image. Somehow the” features 
of the human face are shown as bearing 
on them the impress Allah in Arabic 
: characters, wherefore. birds , and 
animals are"'overawed when they see 
man. The stories .told in the Qu 
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some sort of esoteric meaning 18 ass! 


= ‘fs 


as to have done justice to the task he 
undertook 


योग साधन का 
Shripad Damodar, Satvalekar 
Published by the Swadhyaya 
Mandal, Aundh, Satara District 
६ Price Re, 1 
As its name indicates, this book 18 a 
preliminary treatise to be studied by 
those who desire an initiation into 
Yoga practice. For laymen also, a 
study of it can not but prove beneficial, 
as the treatment of the’ subject is in: 
non-technical terms, and the deserip- 
tions are all lucid. The instructions 
given, too, are such as everybody, 
whether a Yogi or non-yogi, whe 
desires to live a happy life, will like 
to follow. We do not know what 


-the author means when he says there 


are seven species of Kitanu or germs 
in the arms of man. The book, on 
the whole, is interesting and, must 
prove useful. | 
sitaaritar—By Swami Satya Deva. 
Parivrajak. Published by Lavania 
Publishing House, Agra Price As. 12 
This is.a translation into Arya 
Bhasha of Dhamma Pad, the well- 
known scripture of Buddhists, , Swami 
Satva Deva has prefixed to every sec- 
tion an introduction in which he depicts 
some imaginary scene in the midst of 


aam— By Pandit हे 


which*the discoiirSe embodied in the 


following. seotion delivered by 
Mahatma Buddha. How this innovation 
will be looked on by tbe Buddhists’ 


is for some Buddhist to say. If in 


fact the contents of this' scripture ar 
believed to be an utterance of ‘Buddha, 
the introductions of the translator 


themselves become . g 
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and idiomatie, yet it closely follows first page there &ppear quotations 
the original. The discrepancies are from the writings of Rishi Dayananda. 
small, and as the book is meant for only “A page is devoted to the exposition 
alay reader, they can be over-looked., of à Mantra or a Shloka from some 
The get-up is attractive and the Shastra... A‘ special feature of, this 
_pzinting clear. In giving the book a journal is the transliteration, accom- 
new name; too,.^the translator appears panied also by a’ translation and a 
to have trespassed the limits of his short criticism.' of. the verses of the 
rights as translator. Koran; that has been appearing in the 

न्द काश Edited - i; paper from the '&ay* of its birth. 
BEEN aor i Pundits BamJjOhbhndrd rot चा 
well-known , Arya ‘debater’ with 


=? 


Brahmadatta Vidyalankar. Issued 
from Dehli.. Annual Subscription Mohammedans, is the ‘regular. contri- 


fis. 4. . buter for this section of the journal. 

This is an Arya Bhasha weekly We wish this latest venture in the 
dealing with purely religious and social field of Arya journalism by a talented 
topics. The declared object of the. ` : dau ^ ER ü is 
journal is to popularise and dissemi- Pandit the success which the endea 
nate the Arya Samaj creed. On its  vours of the Pandit deserve. 


‘CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


». HAVE ANIMALS SOULS ? of animals, as well as their expressions of. 
love and fear, to. mention a few. only of 
: : : : their qualities, imply that “ causation op- 
The expongo: of „souls in animals IS erates in the faray ‘ithe upon. beasts 
an old-doctrine of the Veda. Of science 4, upon human creatures. " 
however, ito I8: BOW SSR eT T E It is, of course very difficult’ to interpret 
c contribution by Horace beat to ४८ animal behaviour: we cannot easily gei 
Occult Review for December 1923 the near to them mentally. “Cogito ergosum" 
following observations occur :— is correct.. We can be absolutely sure of 
in ai nothing, except that individually we exist. : 
© DESCARTES’ contention that animals Undoubtedly, however, we know less of 
do not possess self-consciousness and the consciousness of a worm or a bat tha. 
thou®ht and therefore rank only as mach- of that of our fellowman ; bur LER P 
inos, is no doubt largely responsible for justified in adopting the same म | 
the opinion still so Widely held fn the judgment in the one case as in the o sp 
Western world that animals have no soul. ‘This is why the modern bhinkingsh alee aes 
Even Hume’s powerfully supported opi? dog are Ee serious problema; Waen 
nión that ‘a careful, consideration of the Zariff, one «of the हरी PERTE 7p 
behaviour of human beings and the higher. tarcously,, and correctly infor mH ; 
animals indicates that the same causes master that * Albert has 0 atl 
28, 86 work ‘has proved almost powerless hen, ” it looked very much as 1 p m) 
By वक ‘Poe? ऋण s lizious fellow-philoso- . male understood when- Horr Krall ga 
h do 1812 08/0०/७०90 ७१8७8, Hargar ०९॥४एी०७7/५9॥79419/83 Padua Usher 'no consider DL iE 
p Ters. 4 401 1 De Vit " : à F T e: reason- = 
Hume said, that’ the pride and Bui to ill-treat the horses. ha e j RR 


mg applies in the case *'Bolf," the. bered that different individuals’ act differ- 
९३०५८१४ dog, who could also spell and ently under the same tests. °. 1.244 
even, Jb appears, express a rational opi- T ला has dons UOS DIS DD EMO i 
nion on theological RRA As has basi ieee ameba hasdong been. regarded by. | 
suggested, these wonderful abilities may iit pat Bens FP e 
bethe result of purely subliminal action .... M m ER pa MLE Be 
on the part of tise’ 656: If that ex- UAR oL energy, unii movements — 
planation should be the correct one, the wer oo Ni nb san rey ds 
ee mad c iT who have closely studied them have found. 
the actions wero the outcome of. conscious thatit igi impossible 10 thys describo their 
effort, for man is known to shave, a subli- ways, o d heramoobu does nof, aot with. thes. - 
कि i ) regularity that would be expected of if if ~\ 
iet: n j 10 wero merely pressed, as it were, into 
In no.case ought we to try to interpret. Pbysital moulds... On the contrary, . its 
actio.s as the outcome of high psychical. actions, are uncertain and excellently 
faculties if they can be explained by any ®daptive,;showing the operation’ of an. 
other means. Tho simpler thé explanation  in&ernaldirective force which apparently 
ithe better, although it is an open question acts in a very intelligent manner. We, 
‘whether automatism, chemical action or  &re told authoritatively that, “The moving 
instinct are really simpler explanations  &moeba shows in its, transient differentias | 
ithan that of intelligence for complex. tions a trafficking; with time,” which is. 
‘actions perfectly adapted to various-cir- nother. way of saying it learns by ex- 
cumstances. Tako, for example, the move- Porionce. Its reactions are not stereotyped ; 
ments of animalcule. no one can. predich: what iis moyements, 
T र t ; d t fr will be from a. knowledge of ,its external 
(1). They are often quite different from. sjrcumstances TEL 
tthose of another of the same species under गा mc: à 
similar circumstances. vhs hensame applies, in bhe parte वा 
ONT ois fest Pee APIS a minute. cigar-shaped infusorian, abund- 
a Dheir rest lose soting Bai पी dy Rater with. decaying A Plants 
EOS के bic rom d into. Ddi; is animal is justly regarded as of 
D UE passing  insensibly into. ॥ low order. Yet its behaviour is so in- 
Si | i . ^  telligent in its.limited ,environment that 
(3 Many of the simplest animals according to Professor H. S, Jennings, it 
exhibit quite: definite ^ reactions tò js jmpossible-to conceive any form of in- 
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stimuli. telligence compelled to function through 
‘According to. Professor J.@ Arthur its peculiar organism acting in a better 225 
MT komson:— manner under the circumstances. obs y 
One other instance maybe given. Like , 


m : Y n i . ; à " 29 
hey respond by particular movements ho paramecium, the stentor is a unicellu- 
tio changes in temperature, in illumination, Jar organism. During recent years cons 


and. in the chemical composition of the siderable scientific attention has been paid: * 
medium. As there is no-nervous system, {pits ways, “Itis an-exeellent example of ( 
but simply an inbgrn protoplasmic O'-. pow the behaviour of the lowest forms, of h 
gianization, we may-use the phrase unice” animal life 18110१6 by experience. The b } 
lular organic ®eaction for what isin a Stentor abounds in "marshy pools, attach: : hi 
far-off, way comparable to the reflection of iny itself by the narrowed end to water: i 
a higher animal. ^:. E cni Reems | surrounding the lower half ‘of its: i 
Thussoarly in the scale of life is the note body with a mucus-like sheash, the 80- — 
called tube. © 25. eI ^ j 


oif individuality struck, as shown by these » ^ T TAGS A 7 
siimple forms reacting differently to differ. For the purpose of oxperiment'a* cloud: 
9716 circumstances ; for it Círfasürbe tom vmersty aóricaamireiop ailes, ss rpadieadueed into the 
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water currents passing the ciliated mouth 
of the stentor. Whereupon it bends to 
one side, and thus often avoids the parti- 
cles. But if this movement failf and the 
particles continue to come, it tries a secand 
metod ; suddenly reverses the ciliary 
movement, and fhe watar is driven away 
‘from its mqzth. This may be repeated, 
two or threé times.. If this does not get 
rid of the obnoxious particles the stentor 
tries a third way. It contracts its tube 
and suspends activity. After half a minute 
or soit re-expands, and if tbe carmine, 
particles still reach it, it contracte again 
and again. It will do this many times, 
and after each contraction stays a little 
longer in its tube than it did. before. 
Finally, if success does not reward its 
efforts, it, breaks its: attachment and 
swims forwards and backwards away from 
its tube. This constitutes its fourth end- 
eavour. Thus we see this simple creature 
by a: series of perfectly rational actions, 
each more pronounced than the former, 
endeavour to get rid of unpleasant 
stimuli. Aceording to Professor Jenn- 
ings:— 

The same individual does not always 
behave in the same way under the same 
external conditions. . . . , . . The reac- 
tion to any given stimuli is modifled by. 
the past experience of the animal, and the 
modifications are regulatory, not hapha- 
zard, in character. 3. 3 

Among unicellular forms of life, then, 
we see what appears to.be testing and 
rejecting : attempts to do the best thing 
under the circumstances of so reasonable 
a nature, that if tho creatures sand their 
nvironments were not mentiored one 
would easily mistake their actions for 
those of human beings. A : 

. When these things are done by brain- 
less, nervelers creatures we naturally re- 
main .in doubt as to^their true origin, 
because of our shortcomings. lf, however, 
we attempt a reasonable, unbiassed deduc-. 
tion from them, 16 will doubtless fávour 
* the belief of some conscious and ‘reasoned 
endeavour on the animals part. sie cat 
bo say, ib will fayOur “ENO हल 

au f र्क 
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least an embryonic soul in these lowly 
forms ; and if a sou] in man is evidencp of 
the conscious survival of death, why in 
one case and not in the other ? The true 
solution of this aspect of the problem rests 
doustless On scientific evidence. 
INDIAN SYMBOLISM. 

This is a caption of another article. 

appearing in the same journal. In. 


_it some ‘of the symbols which :the 
Hindus 


employ in their religious 
rites—symbol§ shaped like objects, 
sybols of colours &nd of geometrical 
forms—are enumerated. The idea 
which each symbol stands for, is also 
given.  Symbolising ideas is not, in 
itself, bad. It becomes bad when these 
ideas are. forgotten and the symbols, 
divested of their abstract meaning, 
remain. lt is that stage of symbo- 
lisation, which religious reformers in 
all countries denounce as idolatry. 
A few of the symbols explained in 
the article we reproduce in the words 
of the writer :— 

The lotus, because it springs from mud, 
represents origin of the Universe from 
primal Darkness and Chaos. The open 
lotus is used as symbol of the sun. It is 
a symbol of the material Universe when 
Indian deities sit or stand on it. The 
third eye (urna) which you see: on the 
statues of Buddha, and for which Shiva 
is famoug, is the soul-eye, or the eye of 
spiritual insight. The wheel symbolizes. 
Law in Buddhism, while Vishnu’s chakra 
syrhbolizegs the sun. The tree is often 
used in Hinduism as a symbol of the 
Universe bub in Buddhism it  sigaifies 
the Church. The serpent is a symbol 
of both Good and (vil in India. The 
Shesha Naga on which Vishnu. reclines, 
and which upholds the Uftiverse, is the 
symboi of Infinity. The serpent, is a 
protector, and so you “see the hood of a 
serpent above the head,of some of tho 
statues of Buddha. He brings wealth, 
“and so heis painted on the walls of Hindu 


pci Valery Silbedsionwsso, and hence Buddha 
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a 
was called tho ** Maha Naga "—the Great 
Serpent. The snake round Shiva’s neck, 
however, is the symbol of Evil, because 
he is. tho creature who destroys life. 
As. he sheds his skin and appears with 
a new body. periodically, he symbolizes 
Re-incarnation. When he has. got. his 
tail in his mouth, he is the emblem of 
Infinity.—It . is quite likely that the 
Indian serpent as the syrabol of Infinity 
went to China and was there transformed 
into the Dragon. ^ > 
SANKARA AND RAMANUJA. 
Abhayakumar Gulia, writing to The 
Calcutta Review for . October 1923, 
gives a brief resume of the philosophies 
of Sankara and. Ramanuja. His own 
leanings are towards the system of 
Ramanuja. His criticism of the system 
of Sankara is based on the Bhashya 
of Ramanuja. Yet the abstract made 
by him is both clear and concise, 
wherefrom for the benefit of the 
reader, we make the following quota- 
tions. We differ from Ramanuja in 
his view of , the final state which 720७, 
after completing hiscourse of devotion 
and meditation attains. We hold that 
what was not one with Brahma first, 
cannot become one afterwards. The Jwa, 
as ib attains to salvation, enjoys bliss. 
His proximity to Brahma is the clo- 
sest, yet the two are distinct, and shall. 
‘remain so, as they ever have heen. No 
system of philosophy, we are sure, can 
efface the distinction which is essential 
` &nd eternal. Rem mp: 
This all-pervading principle, which: is 
walled Brahman by Sankara, is one with- 
Out a gecond. But there is a phenomenal 
Er JI living dnd non-living beings 
which no philesophy can ignore. Hence 
tihe question arises, how can the exjstence 
of thig phenomenal universe of plurality. 
ne*explained, having regard to the fact 
A hat ome all-pervading indivisible mass of 
jmtelligence js the only reality? ^ Heres 
arises. the: necessity of the doctrine of: 
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It is important. to note that Sankara 
regards this maya as tho self, as it were, 
of the omniscient 71807 but not that of 
the Highest Brahman. EEP DET. 


Then wo haye to admit the existence 
of another reality other than Brabe-an 
which Sankara is not prepared to do. 
Sankara is ovidently in difficulty with: 


regard to his conception of maya. 
One of his devoted disciples—Vidyara- 


‘nya has.of course come to his: rescue but 


tono purpose. Vidyaranya suggests that 
mmaya 1s really the sakti or power of Brah- 
man.as the power of burning is that of 
fire. 16 has no existence apart from Brah- 
man; its reality can be inferred only 
from the effects it produces. As it exists 
only through Brahman, it 19 not ‘real by 
itself. Nor can it be conceived as ‘unreal 
for it is the sakti or pover of Brahman. 
Some scholars have lately adopted this 
view of maya. We would welcome such 
a view if-we could. This would certainly 
take away some of the serious differences 
between Sankara and his opponents. But’ 
the Philosopher in his commentary has 
nowwhere viewed maya as the sakti of the 
Highest Brahman. On the other hand, 
ho is inlined to regard maya not as some- 
thing real abiding in Brahman, but as ‘a 
mere illusion similar to a mrgatrisnika’ ag, 
Deussen and Thibaut rightly point ouf. i: 
Sankara in his commentary to Suera 
III. 2. 11, while discussing the question. 
of the two fornis of Brahman’ states in 
plain words that one and the same reality: 
by its very nature cannot be with varieties 
and without them. As ‘a piece of trans- 
parent glass assumes redness owing to the: 
juxtaposition of lae though in reality | ib 
has none—its redness being a pure də- 
lusion, so Brahman-—the highest principle 
assumes haracteristi 168, other than His 
own in conjunction with the wpadhis 
though in reality He has none,—His 
assumption of the wpadhis being à pure 
delusion. The Acharya concludes that. 


? 


Brahmaán is to be viewed witheut vrseskas 


ox differences under all circumstances: So. 
how can maya be regarded as a regl sakti 
of Brahmanin, view of Sankaré’s direct 


maya or avidya for Sax drauytukul Kangri University जा. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA EX 
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teachings to the contrary’? Ramanuja 
pertinently observes that ,this supposed 
maya can have no abode to reside in under 
Sankara's philosophical scheme.slt 091110 
abide in Brahman, for Brahman, accord- 
ing. to Sankara, is self-luminous intélli- 
genco and so he gannot, on his own show- 
. ing, be she seat of mayga or avidya. Noither 
can it havgra seat in the jiva, for tho 
individuality of the 27४०७ is its own product 
and the latter. cannot possibly support 
that which is the cause of its very existence. 
Thus the position of maya in Sankara’s 
philosophical system seems to be anoma- 
lous. - 


But occording to the Vaishnava 
teachers, Brahman with viseshas or va- 
rieties js the true Brahman. They further 
view maya as something real and identify 
it with the inanimate prakr/tt of Brahman 
having the qualities of sattva; rajas and 
tamas.. When the jzvas stand enveloped 
by the qualities of prakrit? they are in 
bondage and when perchance through 
bhakt or loving devotion they attain 
unity in nature with Brahman they enjoy 
His bliss for ever. |. 

. In whatever way we may view the jiva, 
jt is undoubted that the advaitiste have no 
place for tbe individual soul. As Brah- 
man, according to them, is without all 
visheshas, there cau not be any place for the 
acharyas, sages rishis, or revealed scrip- 
tures 17. their philosophical scheme either. 
Sankara holds in: some°.places of. his 
bhasyha that the revealed texts of the 
Upanishads are the only. proof with 
regard to the. Brahman, but in other 
places he points out in unmistakable 


terms that the knowledge derived from. 


Shastras is false as well, As Brahman 
is without all visheshas ar varieties, for 
the sake: of consistency he 3ausb^view 
the Shastras falso as well. If the 
Sastras are ‘false, how, Can they ute all 
° testify ? to Brahman — the. Pr pont 
advocated by Sankara? This position o 


kara, ‘we must say, , is 2 
PEE ua ig Brahman himself under ho 
pese dhis: there can. not’ be an 


(uso jf . M 
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necessity: *o 
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real sense of the. term. ` For upasana 
implies ,an eternal object. of worship 
capable of conferring us éternal bliss 
which is wanting in. Sankara’s . scheme 
from the standpoint of paramartha. 
Sankara has noted in different places of 
his bhaslya that all forms of wpasand 
enumerated inthe Sutras stand connected 
with the saguna vidya: and not ith. tho 
nirguna vidya. He goos the length of 
stating that a devotee. meditating on 
the Highest Brahman through the syl- 
lable Om  réaches' the abode of the 
Hiranyagarbha or dower Brahman only 
und not that of the highest Brahman and 


gradually on the attainment of true 
knowledge he reaches the Most High. 


But the Upanishads and the Gita teach 
otherwise. They enjoin in plain words 
that through unswerving devotion one can 
reach the Highest. They further proclaim 
that one meditating on Brahma through 
the syllable Om reaches the highest path. 


But according to Ramanuja, Brahman 
with visheshas or attributes is the truo 
Brahman. Brahman is. tho. supreme 
cause and the universo made up of mutter 
and soul is tho effect produced by Him. 
Matter® and. soul form the body of 
Baahman, and this body can exist in a 
subtle as well as in. a gross. condition. 
God with his subtle. body. is. the universe 
in its subtle condition, and with His gross 
body constitutes the created universe 11801. 

According to the Brahma-sutras as in- 
terpreted by Ramanuja the jiva is an eter- 
nal knowér having very minute sizo. 
This theory is technically ‘known’ as tlie 
anuyada. It reminds us of the theory’ 
of the mongds of European philosophy. 
The word monad,in its modern significa- 
tion was made | current by Giordano 
Bruno, who used 15. in conscious opposi- 
tion to the atoms of Democritus, to de- 
note the. individual substances in: which 
the divine essence of the universe mani- 
fests itself. Next, Leibaitz in antithesis 


_to-the’philosophy of ‘Spinoza, formulates 


his theory of the plurdlity of monads. 

which constitutes the clement, of ie roa- 

Heth S fundamental being of the whole 
: Ce ji D 


. / eem A aai 


bub. they 


-intoracbion 
- can at all tako place. 


- Monadology, 


. t. 
physical, and. -spiritual universe. The 
monads, in his conception, are not ma- 
terial or extended like the atoms of the 
physicists and mechanical philosophers, 
are ‘ metaphysical points, ' oc 
‘immaterial centres of force.’ But, as 
Leibnitz views his monads a& having qua- 
libativo difference, it is difficult to see how 
between different monads 
In order to remove 
this defect, Lotze who has his roots in 
conceives tho. monads or 


. Spiritual substances ‘not as absolute or 


unrelated reals, but as organic members 
of one real world, momenés in the life of 


~ one Being who conditions them all and 


makes their reciprocal interaction. possi- 


- ble, . Ladd follows, Lotze. Lodge sug- 


. and even of plants. 


gests as a working hypothesis that life. or 


.soul ** may be a real and basal from of 


existence, and therefore persistent. " 
If * life is itself a guiding principle, a 
controlling agency ?? as has been main- 
tained by the scientists of reputo, then we 
think that jiva as conceived by Ramanuja 
is the best that has been advanced up to 
date. It is applicable not only to human 
life, but to all life—to that of all.animals 
In. our opinion it is 
the only theory that enables the thinkers 
to fit the known facts of ordinary vitality 
into a thinkable scheme. 


INDIAN. MUSIC. | 
The following appears in a cottri- 
bution . on..Iudiau Music to. the 


D 


» Hindustan Review :— 


appearance 


Srirag ‘would revive hilarity. on ‘the 
of :blossoms ; Vasantha 


_- would cause vernal, deligh in’ the months 
0४ Chaithra and Vaishaka ; Bha?rav would 
_ ctuselangour during the dry heats of Grish- 
. ma ; Panchama would recall the auturanal 


(a 
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merriment at the close, of the haiyest ; 
Megha wou)d bring in the needed ret 

mont during the first rains ; and Natana- 
rayana would suggest the sepatation and’ 
melancholy during cold months. The 
apRortioningof the ragas to,the* seasons 
was not without a reason. ‘The velogity 
or 8100511058 of sounds,” observed. Sir W. 


uU 
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Jones, ** must: depend, in a: certain ratio, 
upon the rarification and condensation of 
the air, so that their motion must: be 
quicker in summer than im ‘spring or 
autumn and much quicker than in winter, 
;Henee the primary Ragas cf the Hindus 
were arranged according to the nueber of 
Indian seasons.” his restriction. of 
music was nob peculiar fo India. '“ The 
Egyptians,” observed Plato, *were-'restric- 
ted by their Jaws, to certain'fixed melodies 


| 
| 


1 
1 
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which they. were not. permitted to alter. . 


The Egyptian legislators laid it down as*a 
principal that young men in cities should 
be accustomed to beautiful figures and 
beautiful melodics and that they should be 
exhibited in temples as an institution. ` 
The painters and other artificers wero 
forbidden by law from introducing : any 
.new or foreign beauty or melody into the 
country.” Plato considered these restric- 
tions as proper and necessary to prevent 
the introduction of sensual licenticusness 
and,effeminacy jn music. 
tion existed evon in Italy. St. Ambrose 
(374—397) decreed that all songs should 
be composed only in the four authentic 
modes chalked out by him, viz., Dorian 
.(Karaharapriya) ; Phrygian (Hanuma- 
thodi) ; Lydian (Mechakalyani) and Mixo- 
.lydian (Harikamboji), Pope Gregory the 
Great /590--604) added four more modes, 
viz. Jonian (Sankazabharanam) ; Aeolian 
. (Natabhairavi) ; Hypo-Phyrygian (7; and 
_Hypo-Mixo-Lydian (?) and called them, 
for distinction, Plagal Modes. All these 
eight modes went by one name—' bho 


Such a restric- ' 


"iost 


| | 
| 

1 
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Gregorian Modes." The whole music of | 
western Christendom was restricted to : 


- these Gregorian modes and exercised rc 
. whqlesome infiuence, es pales during, the 
time of Charlemagne. Thus we see ‘hat, 

in primitive times, music was under a 


wholegoine! rosi;foon which served to . 


keep it®running water crystal and pure. 

» 7. It was however when the Raginis 
and Puthras were introduced that foreign 
elements mixed themSelves, for the first 
time, with the original systent’; and the 
strict discipline of Indian musio- became 
_not à little relaxed, just as the Italian 
„music became diluted immediately -after 


~ 
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the introduction of Madrigals into it. 
Tbenceforward the Indian music carried 
with it à fatal tendency which for a time 
threatened fo vitiate or destroy the whole, 
system, viz., the tendency of devéloping 
the secular, a$ opposed to the religious o» 
spirit, phase of music and of thus lead- 
¿ng men and women astray to the baser 
side of human wature The great Manu 
1 mself became afraid of it and wrote: 
« A student of VedaS must avoid oint- 
ments, collyrium, lust, anger, greed, danc- 
ing and music"! Music wa: finally strang- 
led, though not to death, by Buddhism and 
Jainism. The forme: looked askafíco,at 
it, while the latter gave it a positive set- 
bacs. The reason is that both Buddhism 
and Jainism developed an extremely per- 
verted view one the philosophy of desire. 
One of their chief tenets, it is well-known, 
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was the extinction of desire. They worked 
up this tenet a little too much and argued 
in a vicious’circle thus ; * the rose is good’ 
but the thorn is bad ; sinco they persist in 
growing together, both of them must be, 
alike, destroyed." The idea of plucking 
the rose and chucking the thorn was not 
within their purview,. Hence, together 
with the thorn of its baser side, the very 
rose of music was attempted to be des- 
troyed. Thank God that the Guardians 
of Humanity deported Buddhism to East 
Asia and interned, Jainisim, in Mount Abu. 
With the disappearance of these two 
enemies of „music, sangitham began to 
flourish again in India. To save it from 
slipping again into the hands of the dregs 
of society, high-minded sages like. Bhara- 
tha took it up, enhanced its dignity and 
gave it a more and more scientific aspect. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE LAHORE ARYA SAMAJ 
! ANNIVERSARY í 
The. anniversary of the Arya Samaj, 


( Wachhowali ), Eahore began on the 
20th, and lasted till the 25th Nov. 


1923. The morning programme on 
the first three days corfsisted of a 


daily yajna. followed by a sermon. In 
the evening were held debates with the 
e Ahmadiya Sect of Mohammedans. 
These were attended by overwhelming 
atliences, so that the spacious pandal 
erected at.  Langemandi, where the ` 
discourses took plaće, was fille? evêry- 
day. :to overflowing. Great enthusi- 
ssm preyailed among beth the parties, 
and though some* very delicate points” 
in the dogmas of the opposing churgh 
were touched by each speaker, the: 
controversies . pass d off ST and 
amicably. 


DE 
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unity of mission, 


cation in patient forbearance and civic 
amity ta fellowers of all contending 
creeds. On the result of the contro- 
versies as to the triumph of. one party 
on the other, it is for neutrals to 
pronounce a judgment. | | 

On Friday the morning programme 
was almost thesame as on the first three 
days. In,the evening there took place 
the 'Nagarkirtan '. . A. musical pro- 
cession, consisting of thousands .ot 
Arya Saniajists, paesed through. almost 
all important bazgars of the town.^ A 
section of the procession was made up 
of ladies. All wore Kesari. turbans, 
thé colour which the Arye Samajists 
have adopted for such occasions since 
this time last year. It. betokens a 
and calls up AT 
cences from long past history. ^ The 
whole scene was highly imposing. — 


° This M Agr ferox jog "Edd" ""PHOlmBiVersqry Gh thelasttwodays Was 
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celebrated in the compound of,the Guru- 
datta Bhavan. | 
of.people attended, especially the after- 
noon part of the programme. The 
lecturers had to cry themselyes hoarse 
to make their voices audible. The 
keynote of the discourses was the 
universality of the Aryan Church. 


Subscriptiong collected for the 
occasion exceeded Rs 25,000. 


A special feature of this year's 


anniversary was the rishi langar, 


where visitors from outside were, 
throughout the anniversary, énter- 
tained. 


The anniversary on the whole was 
a signal success, 


PR. RAMA DEVA’S DISCOURSES. 


Professor Rama Deva delivered: 
two lectures’ in the course’ of this 
anniversary. One of these. was 
an appeal for men and money. 


His’ lectures were, as usual; ° marked 
With deep erudition and were a 
result of the speaker’s vast studies. 
He proved that the tradition of Vedic 
thought had descended all through 
the centuries, and traces of it could be 
met with in the philosophies of both 
Kast and West. The athention of 
modérn thinkers, too, had begun to be 
drawn to the Vedic Fount, from which 
all later so-called revelatión*had flowed. 
MAETERLINCK’S TESTIMONY... 

In support of this statement, he 
cited the testimony of 80716 *01 the 
greatest writers of Europe, * whose 
works are moulding European thought 
today. . What. more explicit) than. 
. the; following» excerpts. from Maeter- 
i ete REA | new book, Lhe Great Secret = 


209 Wadfft; fon" ovaubles ra, chance. n i certain thet tor ach ins tage in which 
द decreed that the cart SEE Ro CU La RNV they M Have had baking 
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Very large concourses, 


ceed from Chaos, take shape and be cover- 
ed w.th life precisely in the order which 
they described ? According to thé “Laws 
of Manu” the éther engenders the atmo- 
sphere; the atmosphere, transforming it- 

self; engenders light; the atmosphéré and | 
light, giving rise to heat, prodvce water; 

and water is the mother 07:81) creatures, 

“When this world had emerged from the 
darkness, “says the Bhagavata Purana 


which according to-the Hindus is contern- ` 


porary with the’ Veda (?), “the subtle 
elementary principle. produced: the vege- 
table seed which first of all gave life to 


the plants. From the plants life passed - 


into the fantastic creatures which were’ 
born of the slime in the waters; then, 
through a series of differnt shapes and. 
animals, it passed in succession by way of 
the plants, the worms, the insects, the 
serpents, the tortoises, cattle and the wild 
aniraals—such is the lower stage” says 
Manu again, who adds; “Creatures acqui- 
red the’ qualities of those that preceded 
them, so that the farther down its position 
in tho series, the greater its qualities.. 
“(Laws of Manu ; 1, 20.) en aili. 
^" Have we not here the whole of Dar- 
winian evolution confirmed by ‘geology 
and: foreseen at least six thousand yéars 
ago? On the other hand, is not this the 
theory of the Akasha, which we more 
clumsily call the ether, the sole source of 
all substances, to which our physical 
science is returning P. s.n a OT 
l Whence did ‘our prehistoric 
ancestors, in their supposedly. terrible 
state of ignorance and abandonment, 


? ee १ ७ 


derive those extraordinary intuitions, that — 


‘knowledge and assurance which we oursel- 
ves are scarcely reconquering ? And if 
their ideas were Jeqrect upon mE 
points: E we are able by 'charceto 
verify, havo we.not reason tp ask ourselves 
whether they may not have seen, matters 
more correctly and farther ahead. than 
we did in respect of many other problems; 
8800 which: they are equalty definite in 


“their assertions but, which have hitherto. 


been beyond our verification ? One thing 
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them: a treasury of traditions, obServa- like a syllogism. Matter is that which 
tions, und, ex periences—in ७ word, of wis- , divides us ‘from God ; the: spirit is that’ 
dom—of: which we find it difficult to form which unites us to. Him ; the spirit there 
any conception; but in which, while, fore “must ‘prevail: over matter.. Butthe .. 
waitimgefor 8011301102 botser, we ought..to spirit is not merely the understanding 5 it: 
. place rather more confidence than we have is also the ‘heart; itis emotion ; it is all 
done, and By which we might well benefit, that is not material ; so that.: in. all its . 
assuaging our fears and learning to under-  froms it must needs purify itself, reaching 
stand and reassure ourselves in respect of forth and uplifting itself to’ triumph over 
our future beyond the tomb and ‘guiding matter. There never was and. never could ` 
our lives. pp. 43-45. , = be, I believe, a more "impressive spirituali- 
.Almosb all the foregoing, let us remem- tion than this, nor more logical, more 
ber, -is; long previous.to Buddhism, dfting  ""assailable, more realistic, in» the sense 
. from the origins of Brahmanism, and is thatit is founded only on realities ; and « 
diréctly related to the. Vedas.. Let ws "ever one more divinely human. Certain it: 
agree that this system of ethics, of which I 5.that after so many centuries, after 80 : 
have -been unable to give more than the: Many acquisitions, so many experiences, 
slightest survey, while- the first ever known we find ourselves back at the same point. 
to man, is also the loftiest which he has Starting, like our predecessors, from the 
ever practised. Jt proceeds from principle  "^knowable, we can come to no other .con- ५ 
which -we can not contest even today, with clusion, and we could not express it better, 
all that. we.believe. ourselves. to. have Nothing could excel the stupendous effort 
learned ; namely, that man with allthat Of their speech, unless At were a silent 
surrounds. him, is but:a sort of emanation, "e$ignationm, preferable in theory, but an= 
an ephemeral materialization, of the un- Practice leading only to on Na and . 
known spiritual cause to. which it must. @espatring ignorance. pp. 95-97. 
needs return, and it merely deduces, with Concerning . the. mind. in Nature; 
लि 0९4०८ nobility, end logics: Maeterlinck gayg.;— | 
e consequences. of this principle. There 
is no extra-terrest ial. revelation, no Sinai, 
no thunder in the heavens, no god especial- 
ly sent. down upon our. planet. There was: 
no need: for. him to descend hither, for he 
was here already, in the hearts: of all 
men, since all men ‘are but a, part of him 


In ang case, the question for. us has. a- 
peculiar ^ interest...;.....989. bo | whether... 
thought precoded the brain, or whether T 
thought is possible without a brain... 
this question is determined by the facts. 
Before the appearance of man aud thé 
more  inteÉigent animals, nature was 
already far more intelligent than we're s 
and: had : anes dy ‘brought कल कत aue 

र : : ; : - of nt hy Mzards, and reptilian birds, , 
principle which gives life to their bodies. SRR Re ae Dd R 


He®-does mot.tell them, it is true...... or t A 4५111 2016 S 
perhaps he does tell.them, but thoy can Most of those marvellous ei 
ot understand him..7..why, fore time which even, today fll. us. wibh.eg u^ 

nob under Eo 1 of ondes. Where in those days was the. 


being, he appears to have divorced: them E of nature ? Probably eìn ett 
: A ) and aboveʻall outside mattor ;everywhero 
Jaüpiac-thererigini et evil and bhe Pere ond nowhere, just as it pees य व pie 
Bi C . with thee, Useless to object that all: this: was 4 À 
porate Cause : withy bhás `-gradullý with infinite «slowness, byvmgangui, 
diffe (ioi . ofcincessant groping; dha 88 iN 
Gguser vong TOY VB hc Diehl: CRA Bgiscodapóo Fine haa nothing ८० ८० 
suffe ihg fpolia coi secat odes 000005, Obvious, i 


“i hleygBubionce: bhe postulate is. grgntegi: १666 you holieve thatthe e Tack này pre- sm 
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cede the causo, that there was somewhere, 
no-one knows: where; an intelligence which 
was alroady at work,- although:;without 
"  organs:that. could be. seon: or;-localised ; 
thus: proving that organs which we be: 
‘lieve to be indispensable to the’ existence 
of an idea are merely the products of a 
pre-existing idea, the result of a previous 
and, 8 spiritual cause......... . ..: Earnest 


५ L - —^ 
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` 


a sort of stupendous hieroglyph, whicliin '. 
its dimensions, its proportions, its inter- - 


ol arraugemients, and its astronomical. | 


ws propounds a whole ‘series of | | 
! riddles of which only the: most obviaus. 


have hitherto been deciphered. -Aun'Beéulb . 


tradition had: always affirmed: that this . | 
_ pyramid. contained essential* secrets, ‘but. | 
only quite’ recently: Has: any’ ‘one ‘begun’ 


Kapp, in his Philosophie dela Technique,,.to- discover them. ‘Abbe ‘Morenx, the: ' 


has brilliantly demonstiated that all our 
inventions, all our: machinery, are 
merely. organic projections, that is, un- 
conscious imitations, of models pto- 
vided by nature. Our pumps . are derived 
from the animal heart ; our cranks and 
connecting-rods are reproductions of our 
Joints'and limbs’; our cameras are an 
adaptation. cf ‘the. eye.; telegraphic 
systems, of our nervous system; in the 
X—rays we have that organic property of 
somnambulistic clairvoyance which is able 
to'sce through opaque substances: which | 
can read, for example, the. contents of a 
letter that has been sealed and enclosed 
in a threefold ‘metal box.’ In wireléss 
telegraphy wo are following the hints: 
afforded by telepathy, that is, thé direct 
communication of an idea by means of 
psychic waves analogous to the Hertziqn 
waves ; and the phenomena of levitation- 
and the moving of objects without contact. 
We have yet another indication which we 
have not been able to turn to account 

This province is that of the unknown 
[ince ob of nature. We can hardy dispute 
the fact that the priests of India and 

Egypt, and the Magi of Persia and Chal- 
> dea, had a knowledge of chemistry, physi- 

cs, @stronomy, and medicine which we 

hav@undoubtedly surpassed. in certain re- 
- spects, but cin. others ave are very. far from 

having -caught uporwith them. WIPRO b. 

recalling herg the blocks of stone weigh: 


learncd^ director ofthe Bourges Obsérva-™ - 
„tory, giving'.a complete summary of the «: 

questice in his Enigmas de la Science, shows: 
„us that the meridian of the pyramid...... 


the line running north and,south passing ^ 


through its apex...,.....is the ideal. mori- 
dian ; that is, it.is that which, crosses- the.: 
greatest amount of land and the smallest a- 
amount: of sea, and if-we calculate exactly ,.. 
the area, of habitable territories, it willbe .. 
found to. divide them into . strictly two :. 
equal halves. On the other hand, if we .. 
multiply thi height of thepyramid.by one . 
million, we obtain the distance -from the... 
earth to the sun, or 198, 208, 000 kilome. ` 
"ters, which is, within about. ‘one -kilome- 
ter, the distance which. modern science 
has finally adopted, after long research. 
‘and dangerous expeditions to distant 
lands, and thanks to the progress of celes- 
-tial photography. e 
The well-known .atronomer Clark has 
calculated, froni recent measurements, the 
olar radius, 07 the earth. He makes it 
6,356,821 meteys. Now this is precisely 
ithe; cubits 01 0167 pyramid builders, or 
0:6,336,321 meters multiplied by ten mil- 
lions; Next, on dividing the side of the ` 
pyramid: by the cubit used. mits. construc- 
tion, we have the Jength of, the sidereal 
‘year ; that ~is, the ti i3 which the sun . 
“requires NE eturn to th same'point inthe’ 
sky. Then Sf we multiply the pyramid 
-bullders’ inch by ome:hundred millions, we 


ing 1600 tons, transported by unknown ~ hall obtain the distance, which. tHe earth °: 


B ^ 
means over enormous distances, or the 


‘travels in its orbit im one- day’ of twenty. . 


rocking-stones,: masses of rock: wedghing ‘four’ hours, the approximation’ beinge: 


s... fwe:hundred tons, which were never native: 


‘dloserithan our modern -measures--the:.. 


to the soil hos which they now rest and, - yard or the:meter-—would | permit, of 38 


which -datgrfrom tha'prehistorio era of tho 
grote porama 00 oc atem pin Rm a it-ig an Gaude danfadtivdhieH 
"great pyramidg@f Cheops, fqr example, ig 


- ki Eso, ti ly. the- bran duced 3 
"is donde gy by he oat dip passage: É of. « 


rand pom 
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he:pole-stap | 
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„ of the period. It 


- of the year 


we 
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must therefore have 
been orientated with reference to the pre- 
cession cf the equinoxes, accordjng 
which phenomenon the celestial pole re- 
tarns, coinciding with the same. stars; 
after WX lapse of 25,796 years 


We see, then, that, as Abbe Moreaux 
tells us, * all ¢nese conquests of modern 


. science are. found: in «the great pyramid 


in.bhe form of natural dimensions, mea- 
sured, and always, capable of measure- 
. ment, needing only.opportunity to shine 
forth in broad daylight with the metrical 
meaning contained in them. 


It is impossible to ‘attribute these 'ex- 
traordinary data to mere coincidence 
They prove that the Egyptian priests, 
in’ geography, mathematics, geometry, 
astronomy, possessed knowledge that: we 
are barely beginning to reconquer, and 
there is nothing to tell us that this enig- 


“matic pyramid does not contain a host of 


othér secrets which we have not yet dis- 
covered 


THE KANYA GURUKULA 


A few months ago the Arya Prati- 
nidhi Sabha, Punjab, announced its in- 
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chance 
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tention. to open a Kanya: Gurukula. Cer- 
tain unavoidable difficulties, however,; 
intervened, wherefore the inauguration: 
of the instituition had to be postponed. 
First it was plague, and then the 
inability to find a suitable place at. 
Delhi. On the. day of the last 
Dipmala, the day of the commemo- 
ration of Swami. Dayananda’s nirvana, 
it was found. possidle to perform, 
the opening „ceremony of the. institu: 
tion. Professor Rama Deva was the 
principal speaker on the occasion. With 
the bénediction of Swami Shraddha- 
nanda, the founder of the Gurukula at 
Kangri, about fifty pupils were enrolled 
as BDrahamcharinies. The beginning is 
The Gurukula, which has: 
secured the services of a gifted lady, 
Kumari Vidyavati.Seth B. A., as. its. 
first honorary Principal, has every 
of a successful and beneficial: 
It has our best wishes. 


auspicious. 


career. 
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THE GURUKULA SAM ACHAR. 
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+ (By PROFESSOR NAND. LAL 


COOL OOO SION ON ON ANN SN 


Motto I.—By 10103 of Brahmachwrya alone have sagos-conquered death—The Veda. 


Motto IT 


The welfare of society and the justice of the arrangements are, at botttm. 
dependent, on the daszacsər oof ws mombers 


There. is no political alchemy, by: 


which you can get golden condug“ out of leaden ifistingts —Herbert Spence! 


m d THE WEATHER.  .^* 
inter is gaining intensity by ,slow 
eorr. degrees. The old age 


seems to have brought 


isg 
generally Ere दी 0 


is^ fast shrinking, 
tras LA i } 


> i 4 


° as it did ‘last year 


bids fair to run. throughout’ the year 
The neighbouring: 
hills, denuded of the velvety" cover- 
ing of. verdure, present^ a wrinkled’ - 
aspect. The pale half-dry grass’ on 


& 96181" E s th no uae हा SM of the. ‘greyish’ 
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tional institutions geherally, by intense discourses, which gavé rise to spirited — 
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( E GURUKULA SAMACHAR. | ° ° आहच. 1 

° ® Li . . - 4 “ / | 
bair of incipient age. The general winners in the various contests . 
lagk, of ‘animation th the dandscape by the. Acharya’ Swami" Satyanand. | 


has an adepuate analogy to the even’ On the same day in the afternoon a. - 
tenor and’ mildness: of the winter of ‘meeting was held im the Yajoa Shala 

life. Old age is marked by he cessa- under the presidency of the Acharya. _ 
tion of an exuberant flow.of spirits After Havan severgl students and 
and the dawn of wisdom. ` In the same members of the staff mad le interesting ^ - . 
way the winter session is- charac: speeches om the life of Rama. Many 
terised, in this institution as in educa- novel points inb from the same 


educational and Ù®thèr „serious activi- controversy. Inthe end the Achar 1९ 
ties and the comparative,absence ofe ya made a learned speech in his usual 


light pastimes and pursuits» '  elóquent and persuasive manner. The 
THE NEW SESSION. . meeting was followed by a common ^ . 
The C i dinner in the Bhandar. . 
_The College and «school re-opened, THE STAFF -o 0 
after two month's vacation, oa the The Chemistry Chair fell -vacant . 


16th of October abe 10 A. M. _ After last session on account of the’ resig- ` 
the congregational prayer the principal | nation of Prof. Saksena M.Sc. A 
announced that there would- be no temporary arrangement was made for - 
teaching work for another four dayS OD the rest ef the session. The: new 
account of the Dusehra festival. professor of Chemistry a distinguished 

THE DUSEHRA FESTIVAL. research. scholar, is expected. to join 
“The Dusebra festival was celebrated Shortly. Che staff of the Medical 
with great enthusiasm. and.animation. College also will be strengthened by 
For four consecutive. days the. He m e another M. B. B. 8.. 
Gurukula was the continual scgne of  !1 à CON B ENCE MEETING. 
healthy merry-making. Cricket, foot _CONDOLENCE MEETING. | | 
ball, hockey and Kabaddi . matches The death took place the other. day, 
were played with great zeal and- of Pandit Amar Nath, an old graduate 
watched with keen interest. and. of this institution. He was an able 
excitement by. the spectators:: "The young man who always devoted:a great . . 
footbett and tug of war matches part of his time and energy to the - 
between the staff and the students cause of Arya Samaj. ‘Fhe news of _ 
were contested hard and * excited his death was received with genuine +. 
87906 interest. Lankgvijaya (invasion sorrow in*the Kula, A. meeting was 
and conquest of Lanka) was as usual held to giye expression to the feeling: 8- 
the principal item*in the program ie of gris caused by the sad. event. 
The students displayed great ingenuity After a few short speeches, a resolution _ 
and skill in @rganising it. It wasa real expressing geneYal grief and heartfelt — 
trial.of Btrenetk both on. land *and in pv with the ‘bereaved family — | 
water. The obstacle race and the'three-.. wi unanimously passed. . | . Tno O 
Eo HE -Kabadtli.match highly amused ~ . vd SERMON. yey RUN 
the audience. (n .the fourth dag - The first working day of this» session - 
at. noo prizes Were oGstriby’ ed £o पागा lon, sorting a 3 
. ; 4 1] a t b! ' ` 
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Avan was held in the morning in the 


a Aajnashala,. and then the Acharya 
Swami Satyananda delivered an edi- 


fying “sermon. He emphasized on 


"the supreme importance of daily 
reiteious - duties. and gave valuable 


practical hints ‘regarding the method 


` of performing Sandhia. He presented 


the most serious® and most abstruse 
things in a very simple and easy and 


^ convincing way, aad created a deep 


impression on . the minds. of the, 
listeners © 
THE- HOSPITAL 

. Malaria raged rather furiously this 


year. -Its force is not yel altogether 


E 


spent. Fresh seizures are rather 


-frequent even now. Our medical men 
‘are combating the disease strenuously 


and it is to be hoped that the hospital 
will ere long present a clean bill of 
. health 
. THE VACATION AND THE 
STUDENTS 
The college students passed the fast 


` Summer ‘vacation: at' hill stations 


They were. divided into two. batches, 
one of which wént as far as Kulu and 
the other to Kashmir as far as Sri- 


-nagar on foot. They, passed their 
“time very cheerfully, enjoying the 


lovely sights. and’ sounds of nature, 
recuperating;their health and energies 


e 


during ^the vacation .end . delivered 

a course of lec^ures at each of these 

places. At Poona his lectures »were 

presided over by such eminent public 

ists as Mr. N.C. Kelkar, Mr. Bho- < 
patkar, &nd. Professor Paranjpe. At | 
Nagpur Dr. Munje, Dr. Khare, Dr. | 
Parajnpe and Minister Kelkar presided 
over his lectures. The Nagpur 
Philosophical Society held a special 
meeting under; the presidentsbip of 
Professor Raja I. É. S. where Principal 
hama Deva spoke foran hour anda 
half in English on “Mental and Moral 
Evolution in the Light of Ancient Re 
ligion and. Philosophy. " A spirited . 
discussion followed in which the -learn- =: 


: ed chairman took a conspicuous part — 


in fact his was the priucipal part. 
This debate between the learned Presi- 
dent and the speaker was: keenly en- 
joyed by the ‘distinguished. audience 
Minister Kelkar proposed a. vote of 


, thanks to the speaker who was then i 
duly elected an honorary member. At - 


3 against the. strenuous labour.of the en- 


e 


à 


uing? session. The school ‘students 
were sent to Dehra Dun during the 
vacation. 'Plheyz-*oo- bad very 
happy time of it. Most of&hem have 
returned ‘with ^ vigorous health, and 
cheerful countenances 
“THE VACATION AND STAFF 
MR Rama. Deva accompánie. 


x by ‘Professor, Satyabrat visited Hy- 


derabad .Decoanscosoane 


TP 


É 2 now an 
exei Nagy Whoa Net completely reco à | 


Poona? Principal Rama Deva, at the 1 
request of the principal, gave an address 
in Bnølish to the students of the New 
Poona College. At Hyderabad Jectures 
were arranged on behalf of many 80: 
cieties. ^ During their tour the deputa- 
tion succeeded in collecting over 
Rs. 8,009 in aid of the Gurukula, 6,000 
of which , were realisea™ «ein 
hard cash. Professor Nand Lall M.A 
and Dr.° Radha Krishna M. B., B. 8,* 
paid a visit oto the: Happy Valley 
They thoroughly enjoyed the visit bui 
nm return to Lahoze the Doctor was 
zed with illness and an operation 
under. chloroform was rendered nece IF 
sary’ His genial presence was isse 
very much when the college reassemb- 
led after the vacation. He hak, how. 
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osumed his onerous duties. His com- 
anion, however, is in robust health 
ng his ruddy cheeks still betray 
he effect of the exhilarating and in- 
igorating climate of Kashmere. Pro- 
sssors Chandramani and Vagishwar 
1806 a tour in the Bijnor District and 
ollected some monty. Professors 
idubhushan Dutta M. A., Research 
Yofessor of History remained buried 
| 40078 deep in the Imperial Library 
OCalcutta and was heard of again 
ly when he wasexhumed after Dur- 
cPu Professor Lal Chand M‘ A 
a Headmaster Gopaland Professor 

yasharma, all three of whom are 
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interested deeply in the acquisition of 
the sixth sense and development _ 
psychic powers, were at places, which 
shall remain unnamed, absorbed in 
sadhnas. Professor Sethi was at 
Calcutta where he appeared in the 
M, A. Examination -in Economics. 
We make no doubt of it that he will 
pass with distinction. Pandit 
Surendranath Nyayacharya, Professor 
of Philosophy went home to malarious 
Bengal during the vacation and has 
not returned--he is still laid up with 
fever. He is expected back shortly. 
The Governor was at the Gurukula all 
the time. 
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A BOON TO STUDENTS AND 
BRAIN WORKERS. 
BEST LEMON OIL. 
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== Prepared with best lemon grass of 
Bangalore:ind pure Coconut Oi. 
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HAIR TONIC AND BRAIN COOLER. 


1. Cools the Brain. 
2. Prevents Short sight. á 
3. Cures Pantil headache. v 
4. Gives a healthy tone to skin. M 
5. Clears redness in the eyes. ^ 
6. Brings a refreshing coolness to the 
eyes. 
7.. Removes burning sensation in 
palms and soles. 
8. Keeps the mind cheerful. 
9. Heals sore eyes. 
10. Keeps off sun-stroke. 
11. Improves eye-sight. 
12. Removes dandruff. 
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A botéle of 80 tolas... Rs. 2-12-0 
A bottle of 10 tolas... Rs. 1-1-0 
including all packing and postage. 
Dhan Muntri & Co., 
—P-.0. Basavangudi, 
BANGALORE CITY. 
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Why there are so many | 
Batd-headed Barbers f 

: ° 
HUNDREDS of Men, and Women—many of | 
whom were almost completely bald— i 
are rapidly acquiring full growth of “Y 
wondesfully thick luxuriant hair, without [? 


even a trace of bald spots by using 30 !' 
days. 


‘‘ THE BALD’HEAD HAIR TONIC. y 
A trial,woul4 convince you, | 
A bottle for 38 days’ treatment 


Rs. 3-8 including all charges, i 
HAIR TONIC, 


P. 0. Basavangudi, 
Bangalore City, 


HAIR TONIC. 
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Tun “ Hair Tonic” Treatment is Posi?" | 
tively guaranteed to stop the falling ०८ , [5 
the Hatr, dandruff, split hair and a A : 
other hair ailments in twelve days and i d 
stimulate the fresh growth of Hari” 
E If, within twenty day 
you are not delighted with ote, t f 


Make your Ru E and free | cost will be refunded. p $ 

ox 3 nes P X E. 
* A Sovereign and Sure Remedy for all ý क ` ! £P 
Sorts of Pimples. 24 Ounces Rs. 3-0-0 3 हैं = 
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A few applications woul surely curo f | 1 Ounce Ro. 1-4-0, | Lab 
Pimples and smogthen the skin with- 7 ER Pp ॥ 1 .- 
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